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INTRODUCTION. 


Plato,  in  compofing  the  following  books  of  Laws  after  his  Republic, 
appears  to  have  a<fted  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  genius  of  his  philofophy, 
which  every  where  afcends  to  things  more  umverfal  and  thence  defcends  to 
things  more  particular,  and  contends  that  the  latter  can  only  be  accurately 
known  by  contemplating  the  former.  As,  therefore,  in  his  Republic,  or, 
the  great  polity,  he  affigned  all  things  in  common,  fo  here  he  diftributes 
land  and  a  habitation,  a  wife  and  children,  to  every  individual. 

The  Athenian  gueft,  the  chief  fpeaker  in  this  Dialogue,  is  Plato  himfelf, 
as  is  well  obferved  by  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  whom  we  have  frequently  cited 
in  the  Notes  to  the  Republic.  For  this  gueft  obferves,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Laws,  that  he  had  already  completed  two  polities;  fo  that  either  thefe 
muft  be  the  polities  of  Plato,  or,  if  this  is  not  admitted,  Plato  will  be  the 
lame  with  the  Athenian  gueft.  Plato,  therefore,  travelling  to  Crete,  met 
near  Cnoftus  with  Megillus  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Clinias  the  Cretan, 
whom,  together  with  nine  others,  the  Cnoff  ans  had  invited  to  their  country 
that  they  might  there  eftablifti  a  colony,  build  a  city,  and  give  it  laws. 
Megillus  then  and  Clinias,  fays  the  Scholiaft,  betook  themfelves  to  the 
facred  cavern  of  Jupiter,  which  was  the  raoft  holy  of  all  others,  and  in 
which  the  moft  venerable  and  arcane  of  the  myfteries  were  performed  1 . 
The  Athenian  gueft  meeting  with  thefe  two,  and  having  alked  them  in 
what  delign  they  were  engaged,  they  replied,  In  the  eftablilhment  of  laws. 
However,  as  they  had  been  alked  many  things  concerning  laws  by  the 
gueft,  and  had  by  no  means  fatisfa&orily  anfwered  his  queftions,  and  as 
ho  appeared  to  them  to  be  well  Ikilled  in  the  fubjedl,  they  requeft  him  to 
affift  them  in  framing  laws  for  the  city. 

The  genius  of  Plato  in  compofing  thefe  laws  is  truly  admirable;  for, 
prompted  by  a  philanthropy  of  which  a  refemblance  has  from  time  imme- 


1  7TpO(TSXU$  o’  UpunfJLSVOlf  £7 Tl  TO  TOO  Al 0?  tXVTpO'J  HpOVy  TOVTO  y EVO/MVOV  ayiUTXTOV,  VJ  to  TX  ff£7TT0TXTX  KXl 
fippriTOTXTX  TWV  pUieTYipiMV  STHTitelTO,'—  Schol.  Gn£C.  ill  Pllt.  p. 
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morial  been  rarely  feen,  he  has  devifed  certain  exhortatory  introductions, 
which  he  calls  prefaces,  to  the  feveral  laws,  that  the  citizens  may  be  led  by 
perfuafioh,  and  not  by  terror,  to  aCt  legally,  and  that  they  may  fpontaneoufly 
obey  the  laws  as  paternal  injunctions,  and  not  miwillingly  fubmit  to  them  as 
the  mandates  of  a  tyrant.  The  obfervation,  therefore,  of  Seneca1,  that 
6  nothing  can  be  more  trifling,  nothing  more  frigid,  than  a  law  with  a  pro¬ 
logue,’  is  frigid  and  trifling  in  the  extreme,  when  applied,  as  Seneca  does 
apply  it,  to  Plato’s  prefaces  to  his  Laws.  But  Seneca  was  ignorant  of  the 
benevolent  intention  of  the  divine  philofopher,  in  this  inftance,  and  perfectly 
unlkilled  in  his  doCtrines.  Can  the  objections,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  Roman 
be  of  any  weight  againft  fuch  a  Greek  ? 

In  fhort,  Plato,  in  this  work,  appears  to  have  moft  happily  blended  the 
Socratic  philanthropy  wuth  the  Pythagoric  intellectual  elevation.  Hence, 
befldes  an  eafy  accommodation  to  familiar  difcourfe,  and  the  ethical  peculi¬ 
arity,  in  the  tenth  book,  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  he  demonftrates  the  exiftence  of  the  Gods  and  Providence,  and 
fliows  that  the  divinities  poffefs  immutable  perfection.  This  book,  indeed, 
nfay  be  confidered  as  forming  one  of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the 
Writings  of  Plato,  as  it  indifputably  proves  that  he  was  a  Arm  believer  in 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  that,  when  properly  underftood,  the  theology 
of  the  Pagans  is  the  lie  plus  ultra  of  fublimity.  An  introduction,  therefore, 
of  confiderable  extent  will  be  prefixed  to  that  book,  which  I  earneflly 
recommend  to  the  diligent  perufal  of  the  liberal  reader. 

5  Senec.  Epift.  94.. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

An  ATHENIAN  GUEST, 

CLINIAS  the  Cretan,  and 
MEGILLUS  the  Lacedaemonian, 


Do  you  think,  O  guefts,  that  a  God,  or  fome  man,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  laws  ? 

Clin.  A  God,  O  gueft,  a  God,  as  it  is  moft  juft  to  aftert:  with  us, 
indeed,  Jupiter;  but,  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (whence  originated  this  our 
guefl),  I  think,  Apollo  didtated  the  laws.  Is  it  not  fo? 

Megil.  It  is. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  do  you  fpeak  according  to  Homer,  viz. 
that  Minos  1  every  year,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  went  to  converfe 
with  his  father,  and  eflablifhed  laws  for  your  cities,  according  to  his 
conceptions? 

Clin.  It  is  fo  faidby  us:  and,  likewife,  that  his  brother  Rhadamanthus 
(you  have  heard  the  name)  was  moft  juft.  We  Cretans,  therefore,  fay 
that  he  obtained  this  praife,  from  his  diftributing,  at  that  time,  things 
pertaining  to  juftice  in  a  proper  manner. 

1  Minos  was  an  intelle£bual  hero,  or,  in  other  words,  a  hero  who  energized  according  to 
intelle£tual  virtue;  and,  as  he  was  illuminated  by  Jupiter,  from  whom  he  proceeded,  he  is  on 
this  account  faid  to  have  converted  with  his  father.  For  an  ample  account  of  heroes,  fee  the 
Notes  to  the  Cratylus. 
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Guest.  His  renown  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  highly  becoming  the  fon 
of  Jupiter.  But  fince  both  you  and  this  other  have  been  educated  in  legal 
inftitutions  of  this  kind,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  it  will  not  be  unpleafant  to  us 
to  fpeak  and  hear  about  the  eftablifhment  of  cities  and  laws,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  are  proceeding  on  our  journey.  But  the  way  from  Cnoffus 
to  the  cavern  1  and  temple  of  Jupiter  is,  as  we  have  heard,  fufficiently  long; 
and  the  refting-places  along  the  road  are,  as  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be 
during  the  prefect  hot  weather,  fhady,  from  their  pofition  under  lofty 
trees.  It  will  likewife  be  fuitable  to  our  age,  to  reft  in  them  frequently; 
and  thus,  by  the  allurements  of  difcourfe,  render  the  whole  of  our  journey 
ealy. 

Clin.  Indeed,  O  gueft,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey,  we  fhall  meet  in 
the  groves  with  cyprefs  trees  of  an  admirable  height  and  beauty,  and 
meadows  in  which  while  we  reft  we  may  difcourfe. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  rightly. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo.  W  e  fhall  however  fpeak  with  more  confidence 
when  we  become  fpedlators  of  thefe.  But  let  us  now  proceed  on  our 
journey  with  good  fortune. 

Guest.  Let  it  be  fo.  But  inform  me,  whv  the  law  inftituted  for  you 
public  feafts,  gymnaftic  exercifes,  and  the  cuftom  of  ufing  arms. 

Clin.  I  think,  O  gueft,  that  thefe  particulars  refpecling  us  may  be 
apprehended  with  perfedl  eafe.  For  you  fee  that  the  nature  of  the  whole 
region  of  Crete  is  not  plain,  like  that  of  Theffaly.  On  this  account, 
with  them,  horfes  are  more  ufed,  and,  with  us,  courfes  on  foot.  For  this, 
irregularity  of  the  ground  is  more  adapted  to  the  exercife  of  pedeftrial 
races.  Hence,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  arms  fhould  be 
lighter,  that  they  may  not  hinder  the  race  by  their  weight.  But  lightnefs 
of  bows  and  arrows  feems  to  be  adapted  to  this  purpofe.  All  thefe 
particulars,  therefore,  are  lubfervient  to  our  ufe  in  war;  and  the  legiflator, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  looking  to  this,  eftablifhed  every  thing.  For  he 
feems  to  have  inftituted  public  banquets,  in  confequence  of  perceiving 
that  all  men,  when  they  engaged  in  war,  were  compelled  by  the  thing 
itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  defence,  to  feaft  at  that  time  together. 

1  According  to  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  not  only  the  greateft  myfteries  of  Jupiter  but  alfo  thofe 
of  the  Curetes  were  performed  in  this  cavern. 
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But  he  appears  to  me  to  be  charged  with  folly  by  the  multitude,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  not  having  learnt  that  cities  are  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other.  But  if  during  the  time  of  war  it  is  neceflary  to  fead  together 
for  the  fake  of  defence,  and  that  certain  governors  and  men  governed 
fhould  be  the  armed  defenders  of  them,  this  alfo  fhould  be  done  in  the 
time  of  peace.  For  that  which  mod:  men  call  peace,  is  only  a  name;  but, 
in  reality,  war  is  perpetually  proclaimed  according  to  nature,  by  all  cities, 
againd  all.  And  thus  confidering,  you  will  nearly  find  that  the  Cretan 
legiflator  edablifhed  for  us  all  the  laws,  both  public  and  private,  as  if 
looking  to  war;  and  ordered  them  to  defend  thefe  laws  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  if  nothing  elfe  was  ufeful,  either  of  pofieffions  or  dudies,  unlefs  a  man 
became  victorious  in  war;  and  as  confidering  that  all  the  goods  of  the. 
vanquifhed  become  the  property  of  the  victors. 

Guest.  You  appear  to  me,  O  gued,  to  be  well  exercifed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  explaining  the  Cretan  laws.  But  explain  this  yet  more  clearly  to 
me.  For  you  feem  to  me  to  fav  that  a  city  is  then  well  edablifhed 
when  it  is  fo  condituted  as  to  be  able  to  vanquifh  other  cities  in  war.  Is 
it  not  fo? 

Clin.  It  is  perfectly  fo;  and  I  think  that  this  our  other  gued  will  be 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

Megil.  How  can  a  Lacedemonian,  O  divine  man,  anfvver  otherwife? 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  is  this  right  from  cities  towards  cities,  but 
not  from  one  village  towards  another? 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Is  it  therefore  the  fame? 

Clin.  It  is. 

Guest.  But  what  then?  Is  it  like  wife  the  fame  from  one  houfe  to 
another  in  the  fame  village,  and  from  one  man  to  another  ? 

Clin.  The  fame. 

Guest.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  one  man  towards  himfelf?  Shall  we 
confider  the  relation  as  that  of  an  enemy  to  an  enemy?  Or,  how  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Clin.  O  Athenian  gued!  for  I  am  not  willing  to  call  you  Attic,  becaufe 
you  appear  to  me  rather  to  deferve  to  be  called  by  the  furname  or  the 
Goddefs  Minerva  1 .  For,  rightly  reducing  the  difeourfe  to  its  principle. 


1  Alluding  to  Minerva  being  called  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom. 
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you  render  it  more  clear;  and,  by  this  mean,  are  able  to  find  with  facility 
that  which  has  now  been  rightly  aiTerted,— - 1  mean,  that  all  men  are  enemies 
to  all,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  likewile,  that  each  individual  is  an 
enemy  to  himfelf. 

Guest.  How  do  you  fay,  O  wonderful  man? 

Clin.  This,  O  gueft  ;  that  for  a  man  to  vanquifh  himfelf  is  the  fir  ft 
and  beft  of  all  victories,  but  to  be  vanquifhed  by  himfelf  is  a  thing  the  moft 
fhameful  and  vile.  For  thefe  things  fignify  that  there  is  war  in  each  of  us 
againft  ourfelves. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  let  us  refume  the  difcourfe.  For,  frnce  each 
of  us  is  either  better  or  worfe  than  himfelf,  whether  fhall  we  fay  that  a 
houfe,  a  village,  and  a  city,  have  this  fame  thing  in  them,  or  not? 

Clin.  Do  you  mean  that  one  is  better,  and  the  other  worfe  than  itfelf? 

Guest.  I  do. 

Clin.  Concerning  this  alfo  you  have  rightly  inquired.  For  this  does 
not  lefs  happen  to  cities,  but  in  the  higheft  degree.  For,  in  thofe  in  which 
the  better  vanquifh  the  multitude  and  the  worfe,  fuch  a  city  is  with  pro¬ 
priety  faid  to  be  better  than  itfelf,  and  may  with  the  greateft  juftice  be 
praifed  for  fuch  a  victory.  But  the  contrary  muft  be  the  cafe  with  a  con¬ 
trary  city. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  here,  the  worfe  is  at  any  time  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  better,  muft  be  left  uninveftigated ;  (for  it  would  require  a 
prolix  difcuffion  ;)  but  I  underftand  what  is  at  prefent  afterted  by  you,  thus  : 
That  fometimes  citizens  who  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  of  the  fame  city, 
being  unjuft  and  numerous,  will  forcibly  attack  the  juft,  being  fewer  in 
number,  that  they  may  fubjeft  them  to  flavery;  and  that,  when  they  con¬ 
quer,  the  city  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  inferior  to  itfelf,  and  at  the  fame 
time  depraved,  but,  when  they  are  conquered,  better  than  itfelf,  and  good. 

Clin.  What  is  now  faid,  O  gueft,  is  wonderful  in  the  extreme  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  thus  to  confefs  is  moft  neceffarv. 

Guest.  Come  then,  let  us  again  confider  this.  Many  brothers  may  be 
born  from  one  father,  and  from  one  mother.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  fhould  be  unjuft,  and  the  lefterjuft. 

Clin.  It  is  not  wonderful. 

Guest.  Nor  will  it*  be  proper  for  me  and  you  to  inveftigate  this,  that 

when 
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when  the  bafe  vanquish,  both  the  houfe  and  every  kind  of  alliance  may  be 
called  inferior  to  themfelves,  but  better  than  themlelves  when  the  bafe  are 
vanquifhed.  For  we  do  not  invedigate  thefe  things  at  prelent  for  the  fake 
of  an  elegant  or  inelegant  arrangement  of  wrords,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  many,  but  for  the  fake  of  difcovering  what  is  natural  re&itude  and 
error  concerning  laws. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mod  truly,  O  gued. 

Megil.  it  appears  to  me,  too,  that  what  has  hitherto  been  faid  is  beau¬ 
tiful- 

Guest.  Let  us  befides  confider  this  :  Can  any  one  become  a  judge  of 
fuch  brothers  as  we  have  jud  fpoken  of?" 

Clin.  Doubtlefs. 

Guest.  Which  therefore  will  be  the  better  judge?  he  who  cuts  off 
thofe  that  are  unworthy,  and  orders  the  worthy  to  govern  themfelves  ?  or 
he  who  caufes  the  worthy  to  govern,  but  differs  the  unworthy  to  live,  when  , 
they  are  willing  to  be  governed  ?  But  we  will  fay  that  a  third  is  a  judge 
with  refped  to  virtue,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found,  who,  receiving  one  dil- 
cordant  alliance,  will  not  dedroy  any  one,  but,  reconciling  the  diiagreeing 
parties,  will  edablifh  for  them  laws  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  pre- 
ferve  friendfhip  towards  each  other. 

Clin.  Such  a  judge  and  legiilator  will  be  by  far  the  bed. 

Guest.  And  he  will  frame  laws  for  them,  bv  adins;  in  a  maimer  con- 
trary  to  looking  at  war. 

Clin.  This  indeed  is  true. 

Guest.  But  what — Whether  does  he  who  aptly  conditutes  a  city  look 
to  external  war,  and  by  this  mean  principally  adorn  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
or  to  the  war  produced  within  the  city,  which  is  called  fedition,  which 
every  one  would  particularly  wifh  not  to  arife  in  his  city  ;  and  that,  when 
it  arifes,  the  city  mav  be  liberated  from  it  with  the  utmod  celerity  ? 

Clin.  It  is  evident  that  he  would  look  to  the  latter. 

Guest.  Whether  would  any  one  choofe  that  peace  fnould  be  the  refult 
of  fedition,  in  confequence  of  one  part  of  the  citizens  being  dedroyed, 
and  the  other  part  being  vidorious,  or  rather  that  peace  and  friendfhip 
fhould  be  the  confequence  of  reconciliation,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  be  neceffarilv  direded  to  external  wars  ? 
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Clin.  Every  one  would  rather  wifh  that  the  latter  fhould  happen  to  his 
city,  than  the  former.  '  • 

Guest.  Would  not  a  legiflator  in  a  fimilar  manner  ? 

Clin.  He  would. 

Guest.  Does  not  every  one  eftablifh  all  laws  for  the  fake  of  that 
which  is  bed;  ? 

Clin.  How  fhould  he  not  ? 

Guest.  But  neither  war  nor  fedition  is  the  bed  of  things  (for  to  be  in  want 
of  thefe  is  execrable),  but  mutual  peace  and  benevolence.  Nor  is  that 
victory  by  which  a  city  vanquithes  itfelf,  one  of  the  beft  of  things,  but  it 
ranks  among  things  neceffary.  But  to  think  that  the  beft  ftate  of  a  city 
eonfifts  in  fighting  and  conquering,  is  juft  as  if  any  one  fhould  think  that 
a  wearied  body,  when  undergoing  medicinal  purification,  then  a6ted  in  the 
beft  manner,  but  fhould  pay  no  attention  to  a  body  which  was  not  at  all 
indigent  of  medical  affiftance.  And  if  any  one  thinks  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
either  of  the  felicity  of  a  city  or  of  a  private  man,  he  will  never  become 
a  politician,  while  he  thus  alone  and  primarily  looks  to  external  war ;  nor 
will  he  be  an  accurate  legiflator,  unlefs  he  eftablifhes  laws  refpedting  war 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  rather  than  laws  refpedting  peace  for  the  fake  of  war. 

Clin.  Thefe  things,  O  guefl,  appear  in  a  certain  refpe&  to  be  rightly 
faid.  But  I  fhould  wonder  to  fir  j  any  one  contending  that  our  laws,  and 
likewife  thofe  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  not  with  all  poffible  attention 
framed  for  the  fake  of  war. 

Guest.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cafe.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  inveffigate 
theprefent  affair  in  a  contentious  but  in  a  quiet  manner;  the  greateft  diligence 
being  employed,  both  by  us  and  them,  about  things  of  this  kind.  Attend 
therefore  to  mv  difcourfe.  In  the  firff  place,  we  fhall  adduce  Tyitasus  ,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  but  afterwards  a  citizen  of  Laced aemonia,  and 
who  moft  of  all  men  applied  himlelf  to  thefe  particulars.:  “  I  fhall  not 
then  (fays  he)  confider  that  man  as  worthy  ot  being  mentioned,  or  of  an} 

1  Tyrtxus  was  an  elegiac  poet,  lame,  and  defpifed  by  the  Athenians.  The  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
however,  ordered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ufe  him  as  their  general,  in  the  war  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged  with  the  MelTenians.  Tyrtseus  therefore  coming  to  Lacedaemon,  and  being 
infpired  by  the  God,  fo  animated  the  Lacedemonians  that  they  vanquifhed  the  Meffenians.  He 
flourifiied  684  years  before  Chrift. 
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confequence,  though  he  fhould  he  the  moft  wealthy  of  all  men,  and  fhould 
poffefs  abundance  of  goods  (and  he  enumerates  almod  all  goods),  who  does 
not  always  conduct  himfelf  in  the  mod  excellent  manner  in  warlike 
affairs.”  Thefe  poems  perhaps  you  alfo  have  heard.  For  this,  other  ado- 
ciate  of  ours  is,  I  think,  fatiated  with  them. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Clin.  And  thefe  alfo  have  reached  us,  being  brought  from  Lacedai- 
monia. 

Guest.  Let  ns,  therefore,  in  common  interrogate  this  poet  thus  :  O 
mod  divine  poet,  Tyrtaeus  !  for  vou  appear  to  us  to  be  wife  and  good, 
becaufe  vou  have  in  the  highed  degree  celebrated  thofe  who  in  the  highed 
degree  excel  in  war.  I,  therefore,  and  this  Clinias  the  Cnolfian,  appear, 
very  much  to  agree  with  you  in  this  particular.  But  we  wifh  clearly  to 
know,  whether  or  not  we  fpeak  about  the  fame  men.  Inform  us,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  you  alfo  as  well  as  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  war  ?  Or  how  do  you  fay  ?  For  I  think  that  a  man  much 
worfe  than  Tyrtaeus  would  anfvver  that  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one,  which 
we  all  denominate  fedition,  and  which  we  conlider  as  the  mod  grievous 
of  all  wars  ;  but  the  other  kind,  I  think,  is  that  which  we  all  conlider  as 
milder  than  the  former,  and  which  we  employ  againd  thofe  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  city,  and  who  are  of  a  different  tribe. 

Clin.  How  is  it  pofllble  he  fhould  anfwer  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  Inform  us,  therefore,  who  were  the  men,  and  what  the  kind 
of  war,  in  which  you  have  fo  tranfcendently  prailed  fome,  and  blamed 
others.  For  you  appear  to  have  prailed  thofe  that  fought  in  external  wars. 
Thus,  you  fay  in  your  poems,  that  you  can  by  no  means  endure  thofe 
who  are  not  hardy  enough  to  behold  bloody  daughter,  and  to  alpire  after 
derce  battle,  hand  to  hand.  From  this,  O  Tyrtaeus,  we  fhould  infer,  that 
you  prail'e  thole  who  have  been  eminently  illudrious  in  waging  external 
war.  Shall  we  fay  that  Tyrtaeus  would  grant  this  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  we,  fince  thefe  are  good,  fhall  alfert  that  thofe  are  far  better 

who  evidently  excel  in  thegreated  war.  We  have  too  the  poetTheognis  1 

»  x 

1  This  poet  flourilhed  about  549  years  before  Chrift. 
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a  witnefs  in  our  favour,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  Megarenfians  in  Sicily. 
For  he  fays  : 

Who  faithful  in  infane  feclition  keeps. 

With  filver  and  with  ruddy  gold  may  vie. 

We  fay,  therefore,  that  fuch  a  one  will  conduct  himfelf  in  the  moil 
difficult  war  in  a  manner  nearly  as  much  fuperior  to  the  other,  as  juftice, 
temperance,  and  prudence,  when  conjoined  with  fortitude,  are  fuperior  to 
fortitude  alone.  For  no  one  can  be  found  faithful  and  found  in  feditions, 
without  the  whole  of  virtue.  But,  as  Tyrtaeus  fays,  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  mercenaries  who  fight  intrepidly  and  die  willingly  in  battle,  mod 
of  whom  are  ferocious,  injurious,  reproachful,  and,  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  the  moil  flupid  of  all  men.  But  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ? 
And  what  did  he  perfpicuoufiy  intend  to  fignify  by  thefe  afifertions  ?  It  is 
evidently  this,  that  both  he  who  framed  laws  here  from  Jupiter,  and  every 
other  legiflacor  who  profits  cities  in  the  final  left  degree,  eftablifhes  laws 
by  always  looking  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  greateft  virtue.  But  it  is,  as 
Theognis  fays,  confidence  in  dire  events,  which  may  be  denominated  per¬ 
fect  juftice.  But  that  which  Tyr tarns  fo  highly  praifes  is  indeed  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  opportunely  celebrated  by  the  poet  ;  yet  it  may  moft  rightly  be 
laid  to  be  honourable,  the  fourth  in  number,  and  in  power. 

Clin.  Shall  we,  therefore,  O  gueft,  rank  our  legiflator  among  remote 
legiflators  ? 

Guest.  Not  him  indeed,  moft  excellent  man,  but  ourfelves,  fince  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  both  Lvcurgus  and  Minos  eftabliftied  all  the  laws  in 
Lacedaemon,  and  here,  in  confequence  of  efpecially  directing  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  war. 

Clin.  In  what  manner  then  ought  we  to  fpeak  f 

Guest.  As  truth  and  juftice,  1  think,  require  thofe  fhould  fpeak  who 
difcourfe  about  a  divine  republic  ;  for  fuch  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as 
looking  to  a  certain  part  of  virtue,  and  that  the  moft  abjedt,  but  as  regard¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  inquiring  after  laws,  according  to  the  fpecies 
of  virtue  ; — not,  indeed,  inveftigating  thofe  fpecies  which  many  at  prefent 
propofe  ;  for,  at  prefent,  every  one  propofes  to  inquire  after  that  which 
he  is  principally  in  want  of.  Thus,  one  inquires  about  an  inheritance, 
another  about  women  who  are  left  the  only  heirs,  another  about  an  injury, 

and 
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and  others  about  ten  thoufand  things  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  we  fay  that 
inquiries  about  laws  rank  among  good  inquiries,  when  they  are  fuch  as  we 
have  juft  now  begun.  And,  indeed,  I  in  every  refpetft  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  entered  on  the  ditcuffion  of  laws.  For  you  are 
certainly  right  in  beginning  from  virtue,  and  alTerting  that  for  its  fake 
laws  are  framed.  But  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  right  in  faying,  that 
the  legiflator  framed  all  his  laws  by  regarding  a  part  of  virtue,  and  this 
h  e  leaft  ;  and  this  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  that  was  afterwards  faid  by 
me.  Are  you,  however,  willing  I  fhould  tell  you  in  what  manner  I  with 
you  to  diftinguifh  in  this  affair  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  It  is  proper,  O  gueft,  to  aiTert  that  the  laws  of  the  Cretans  are 
not  rafhly  approved  by  all  men,  and  particularly  by  all  the  Greeks.  For 
they  are  rightly  framed,  fince  they  render  thofe  who  ufe  them  happy  ;  and 
this  becaufe  they  impart  every  good.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  goods, 
one  human,  and  the  other  divine  ,  and  the  former  is  fufpended  from  the 
latter.  And  if  any  city  receives  the  greater  goods,  it  alfo  poftefTes  the 
lefter  j  but  if  not,  it  is  deprived  of  both.  But  the  lelfer  goods  are  thofe  of 
which  health  is  the  leader,  beauty  the  fecond  in  order,  and  ftrength  for 
the  courfe,.  and  all  the  other  motions  pertaining  to  the  body,  the  third. 
But  riches  rank  in  the  fourth  place,  which  are  not  blind1,  but  perceive 
acutely,  if  they  follow  prudence.  However,  that  which  is  the  firft  leader 
of  all  divine  goods  is  prudence  2 3.  That  which  ranks  in  the  fecond  place 

1  “  Theophraftus  (fays  the  Greek  Scholiaft)  obferves,  that  if  wealth  had  life,  it  would  come 
only  to  the  good.  For  every  thing  defires  its  proper  good ;  but  this  is  the  good  of  wealth,  to 
become  an  inftrument  to  the  worthy  :  fince  that  which  is  the  good  of  any  thing  is  the  object  of 
defire  to  that  thing,  and  this  alfo  is  according  to  nature  to  it.  But  all  things  afpire  after  a  dif- 
pofition  according  to  nature.  However,  fince  wealth  is  without  life,  it  now  alfo  falls  among 

the  evil.”  'O  0£opfacrro;  Qnmv  ei  £ovv  ei^ev  o  7t\outb;,  npos  piovous  av  ao diX0e  too;  ayaSovs'  exao-Tov  yap 
rcu  otxtiou  sipiBTai  ayaOou'  touto  fo  t u>  ttXouto)  sttiv  ayadov ,  to  toi;  ayu9ot;  opycmov  yiyvceQai:  to  yap  cxainu 
aya9ov ,  touto  xai  e^etov  uTTapx touto  aura  xat  Karat  (puriV  7rana  fo  tvs  xaTa  ipvtnv  optyeTai  &a- 
Setreus'  vuv  fo  exeiS*  o  ttAooto;  ouk  e%ei  itttei  xat  ei ;  too;  xaxov;. — SchoL  Grsec.  in  Plat.  p.  227. 

3  Meaning  intellectual  prudence,  through  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  good  and 
advantageous,  of  things  beautiful  and  the  contrary ;  and  which,  in  fhort,  is  the  governor  of 
man,  referring  cities  and  houfes,  and  the  life  of  every  individual,  to  a  divine  pmadigm.  Plato 
immediately  after  this  calls  it  intellect,  becaufe  it  is  generated  from  a  pure  and  perfed  in* 
tel  led, 
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after  intellect  is  a  temperate  habit  of  the  foul.  From  thefe  mingled  with 
fortitude,  the  third  in  order  will  be  juftice.  And  the  fourth  will  be  forti¬ 
tude.  All  which  are  to  be  placed,  according  to  nature  before  thofe  human 
goods.  A  legiflator,  therefore,  ought  to  follow  this  order,  and  fhould  com¬ 
mand  the  citizens  to  look  to  thefe  divine  goods  in  all  their  actions.  But,  of 
thefe,  human  fhould  be  referred  to  divine  goods,  and  all  divine  goods  to 
their  leader  intelled.  After  thefe  things' he  ought  to  pay  attention  to  the 
marriages  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  procreation  and  education  of  children, 
both  male  and  female,  and  likewife  to  the  young,  and  thofe  who  are  ad¬ 
vancing  to  old  age.  Such  too,  among  thefe,  as  behave  well,  he  fhould 
honour  as  they  deferve,  but  fhould  reprobate  in  all  the  converfations  of 
thefe,  their  pains,  pleafures,  and  defires.  He  fhould  likewife  confider,  and 
ad  as  a  guardian  over,  the  ftudies  of  all  lovers;  and,  through  the  laws, 
praife  fuch  as  are  worthy,  and  blame  the  contraries  to  thefe.  With  refped 
to  anger  and  fear,  too,  he  will  fhow  what  in  each  of  thefe  is  laudable,  and 
what  to  be  avoided  ;  likewife  what  perturbations  are  produced  in  the  foul 
through  misfortune,  and  what  the  means  by  which  thefe  are  avoided  in 
profperity.  Laftly,  he  will  fhow  what  paffions  men  are  fubjed  to,  through 
difeafe,  war,  poverty,  or  the  contraries  to  thefe  ;  and  in  all  fuch  things  he 
will  teach  and  define  what  is  beautiful,  or  otherwife,  in  the  difpofition  of 
each.  After  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  legiflator  fhould  pay  attention  to  the 
poffeffions  and  expenfes  of  the  citizens,  fo  as  to  know  how  they  are  con- 
duded,  together  with  focieties,  and  their  diffolutions,  whether  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  inftituted  ;  where  juftice  is  found  among  thefe,  and  where  it  is 
wanting;  that  by  thefe  means  he  may  diftribute  honours  to  thofe  that  obey  the 
laws, and  punifh  thofe  who  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  obey  them.  In  the  laftplace, 
having  inftituted  every  thing  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  every  polity,  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  he  fhould  eftablifh  the  manner  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  dead 
fhould  be  raifed,’and  what  honours  are  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  legiflator,  hav¬ 
ing  eftablifhed  all  thefe  particulars,  fhould  place  over  them  guardians,  fome 
of  whom  condud  public  affairs  according  to  prudence,  but  others  according 
to  true  opinion  ;  fo  that  intelled,  binding  all  thefe  together,  may  evince  that 
the  city  follows  temperance  and  juftice,  and  not  riches  or  ambition.  After 
this  manner,  O  guefts,  I  have  wifhed,  and  am  now  defirous,  you  would 
explain  how  all  thefe  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  laws  which  are 
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called  the  laws  of  Jupiter,  in  thofe  of  Pythian  Apollo,  and  in  thofe  which 
Minos  and  L-ycurgus  eilabliffied ;  and  how,  being  affumed  in  a  certain 
order,  they  may  become  evident  to  one  who  is  Ikilled  in  the  legiflative 
fcience,  either  by  art  or  from  certain  cuftoms,  though  to  us  they  are  by  no 
means  apparent. 

Clin.  How  then,  O  gueft,  ought  we  to  difcufs  what  follows? 

Guest.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  commence  our  difcuffion 
from  the  beginning  (as  wc  began  to  do);  confidering  in  the  firfh  place  the 
purfuits  of  fortitude,  and  afterwards  difcuffing  another  and  another  fpe- 
cies  of  virtue,  if  you  are  willing  :  and  that  we  may  difcufs  the  firft  object 
of  our  inquiry,  we  will  endeavour  to  eftabliffi  a  paradigm,  and  refer  to  it 
the  other  particulars,  that  by  mutual  converfe  of  this  kind  we  may  beguile 
the  tedioufnefs  of  the  way.  But  afterwards  we  will  confider  the  purfuits 
of  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  evince  that  our  prefent  difcuffion,  if  divinity 
is  willing,  looks  thitherward. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  w^ell.  Endeavour  therefore,  in  the  firit  place,  to  judge 
for  us  refpedting  this  praifer  of  Jupiter. 

Guest.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  this,  both  for  you  and  myfelf.  For  the 
difcourfe  is  common.  Speak  therefore.  Shall  we  fay  that  common  ban¬ 
quets  and  gymnaftic  exercifes  were  invented  by  the  legiflator,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  ? 

Clin.  They  were. 

Guest.  And  is  this  the  cafe  with  a  third  or  fourth  thing?  For,  perhaps,  it 
is  proper  thus  to  enumerate  in  the  things  pertaining  to  another  virtue,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  right  to  call  them  parts,  or  any  thing  elfe,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuitw 

Megil.  I,  therefore,  as  well  as  every  Lacedaemonian,  ffiould  fay  that 
hunting;  was  invented  as  the  third  thing;.  But  we  ffiould  endeavour,  if 
poffible,  to  difcover  the  fourth  or  fifth  thing.  I  therefore  ffiall  endeavour 
to  evince  that  the  fourth  thing  confifts  in  the  endurance  of  pain.  For  we 
are  much  exercifed  in  this,  in  fighting  with  each  other  whth  our  hands,  and 
in  certain  violent  feizures,  each  of  thefe  being;  attended  with  a  multitude 
of  wounds.  Befides  this  we  have  an  exercife,  which  is  called  a  certain 
concealment  %  wffiich  is  wonderfully  laborious,  and  is  undertaken  for  the 

purpofe 

1  A  young  man  was  fent  from  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  feen  for  a  certain 
time.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  wander  round  the  mountains,  and  could  neither  fleep 

without 
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purpofe  of  ftrengthening  our  endurance.  Befldes,  in  winter,  without 
fhoes,  without  any  covering  to  our  body,  and  without  fervants,  waiting 
indeed  on  ourfelves,  we  wander  both  night  and  day  through  every  region. 
Further  Fill :  iir  the  exercifes  of  naked  young  men,  fevere  endurances  take 
place  among  us,  when  we  contend  with  the  flrength  of  fuffocating  heat ; 
and  there  are  many  other  things  of  this  kind  among  us,  which  it  would  not 
be  eafv  to  enumerate. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  well,  O  Lacedaemonian  gueft.  But  whether  or  not 
fhall  we  place  fortitude  as  limply  confiding  in  a  conteft  alone  with  fears 
and  pains?  or,  fhall  we  fay  that  it  likewife  conflfts  in  oppofmg  delires 
and  pleafures,  and  certain  vehement  flatteries,  which  fotten  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  are  conlidered  as  venerable  perfons,  and  befldes  this  render  them 
like  wax? 

Megil.  I  think  it  likewife  confifts  in  oppoling  all  thefe. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  we  call  to  mind  what  was  advanced  above,  this 
our  other  gueft  faid,  that  fome  city  was  inferior  to  itfelf,  and  fome  man  to 
himfelf.  Was  it  not  fo,  O  Cnoffian  gueit  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Now,  then,  which  ought  we  to  call  the  inferior, — he  who  is 
fubdued  by  pain,  or  he  who  is  fubdued  by  pleafure  ? 

Clin.  It  appears  to  me,  he  who  is  fubdued  by  pleafure.  .And,  in  every 
ref pefl,  we  Ihould  rather  fay  that  he  who  is  vanquifhed  by  pleafures  is 
difgracefully  inferior  to  himfelf,  and,  prior  to  this,  to  him  who  is  van¬ 
quifhed  by  pains. 

Guest.  Did  therefore  the  legiflators  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  eftablifh  by 
law  fortitude  as  lame,  and  conflder  it  as  alone  able  to  oppofe  things  on  its 
left  hand,  but  incapable  of  refilling  elegancies  and  flatteries  on  its  right 
hand  ?  or,  did  they  conflder  it  as  able  to  oppofe  both  ? 

Clin.  Both,  I  think. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  again  relate  what  thofe  purfuits  are,  in  both 
your  cities,  which  tafte  of  pleafures,  and  do  not  avoid  them,  in  the  fame 

without  fear,  left  he  Ihould  be  detected,  nor  employ  fervants,  nor  carry  food  for  his  fubfiftence. 
There  was  alfo  another  form  of  exercife  for  the  purpofe  of  war :  for,  (tripping  every  one  of  the 
young  men  naked,  they  ordered  them  to  wander  for  a  whole  year  out  of  the  city,  among  the 
mountains,  and  to  fupport  themfelves  by  theft,  and  other  ftratagems,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
no  one  might  dete£t  them.  Hence  this  was  called  xfunTcia,  a  concealment :  for  they  were  pu¬ 
nched  if  they  were  at  any  time  difcovered.— Schol.  Gr.  in  Plat.  p.  225* 
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manner  as  they  do  not  avoid  pain,  but  bring  them  into  the  midd,  and 
caufe  the  citizens  to  vanquish  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the 
allurements  of  honour.  But,  inform  me  where  the  fame  thing  is  ordained 
in  your  laws  refpedting  pleafures,  as  refpeCting  pains;  and  what  that  is 
which  renders  you  fimilarly  brave  both  with  refpeCt  to  pain  and  pleafures; 
which  renders  you  victorious  over  thofe  things  which  you  ought  to  van- 
quifh,  and  by  no  means  fuffers  you  to  be  inferior  to  your  neighbouring 
and  mod;  grievous  enemies? 

Megil.  I  cannot,  O  gueft,  fo  eafily  adduce  a  multitude  of  laws  oppo- 
fite  to  pleafures,  as  I  can  a  multitude  oppofite  to  pains.  Nor  perhaps  is  it 
eafy  to  fpeak  of  pleafures  according  to  great  and  apparent  parts,  but  only 
according  to  fuch  as  are  fmall. 

Clin.  Nor  am  I  able  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  render  the  fame  apparent  in 
the  Cretan  laws. 

Guest.  This,  O  bed:  of  gueds,  is  by  no  means  wonderful.  If  any 
one,  therefore,  who  is  defirous  of  perceiving  that  which  is  true  and  at  the 
lame  time  mod  excellent,  fhould  find  fomethingto  reprehend  in  the  laws 
of  our  refpeCtive  countries,  we  fhould  behave  towards  each  other  with 
mildnefs,  and  not  with  feverity. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well,  O  Athenian  gued ;  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  follow  your  advice. 

Guest.  Indeed,  Clinias,  a  conduct  of  this  kind  becomes  men  of  vour  ao;e. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  The  next  quedion,  therefore,  will  be,  whether  or  not  the  La¬ 
conian  and  Cretan  polity  is  reprehenfible.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  can  better 
relate  what  is  faid  by  the  multitude  on  this  occalion,  than  either  of  you. 
As  to  your  laws,  though  they  Ihould  be  but  of  a  moderate  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence,  yet  you  certainly  have  one  mod  beautiful  law',  which  forbids  anv 
youth  from  inquiring  whether  the  laws  are  well  or  ill  edablifhed,  but 
orders  them  all  to  accord,  with  one  voice,  and  with  one  mouth,  that  they 
are  all  beautifully  condituted,  as  if  they  had  been  edablifhed  by  the  Gods; 
and  that,  if  any  young  man  aderts  the  contrary,  no  one  frail  by  anv 
means  liden  to  his  difcourfe:  but  that  an  old  man,  if  he  has  any  thing 
to  urge  againd  them,  (hall  relate.his  objections  to  the  rulers,  and  his  equals 
in  age,  yet  not  in  the  prefence  of  any  young  man. 
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Clin.  You  fpeak  moF  properly,  OgueF:  and  though  at  the  time  this 
law  was  eFablFhed  you  was  abfent  from  the  thought  of  the  founder,  yet 
you  appear  to  me  to  conjecture  his  intention  fufficiently,  as  if  you  were 
a  prophet,  and  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  the  moft  eminent  degree. 

Guest.  At  prefent,  therefore,  let  us  be  free  from  young  men,  but  we, 
on  account  of  our  old  age,  are  permitted  by  the  legiflator  to  fpeak  about 
the  laws  among  ourfelves,  without  committing  any  offence. 

Clin.  We  are  fo.  Do  not  fpare,  therefore,  but  freely  reprove  our 
laws.  For  it  is  not  difhonourable  to  know  if  any  thing  is  not  beautifully 
eFablFhed;  but,  by  this  mean,  a  remedy  is  applied,  when  what  is  afferted 
is  received  with  a  benevolent,  and  not  an  envious  mind. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  well.  I  fhall  not,  however,  reprehend  the  laws  till  I 
have  diligently  confidered  them  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability;  or  rather,  I  fhall 
proceed  in  this  affair  by  doubting.  For  you  alone,  o'f  all  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  legiflator  has  ordered  to 
abifain  from  the  greateF  pleafures  and  fports,  and  not  to  taFe  them.  But 
with  refpeCt  to  pains  and  fears,  which  we  have  lately  difcuffed,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  any  one  avoided  them  from  his  infancy,  when  he  came 
to  endure  neceffary  pains,  fears,  and  labours,  he  would  avoid  thofe  who 
are  exercifed  in  them,  and  would  become  their  Fave.  This  legiFator 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  thought  the  fame  refpeCting  pleafures,  and 
to  have  faid  to  himfelf:  If  the  citizens  fhould  from  childhood  be  unexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  greateF  pleafures,  and  never  be  taught  how  to  fuFain  the 
attacks  of  pleafure,  or  informed  that  they  Fiould  never  be  compelled  to  do 
any  thing  bale  for  the  Fke  of  the  fweetnefs  with  which  pleafure  is 
attended,  they  would  be  induced  to  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who 
are  vanouifhed  by  fear,  and  would  become  fervile  in  a  different  and  yet 
baler  manner  than  thofe  who  are  able  to  endure  the  affaults  of  pleafure, 
but  yet  procure  pleafures  for  themfelves,  and  are  fcmetimes  the  worF  of 
men.  The  foul  of  fuch,  likewife,  is  partly  a  Fave,  and  partly  free;  and 
they  do  not  deferve  to  be  called  (imply  brave,  and  free.  Confider,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  any  thing  that  has  been  now  faid  appears  to  you  to  be  proper. 

Clin.  It  does.  But  immediately  and  readily  to  affent  to  things  of  fuch  great 
importance  would  be  the  province  of  young  men,  or  rather  of  Fupid  men. 

Guest.  Shall  we  then,  O  Clinias  and  Lacedaemonian  gueF,  after  this, 
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difcufs  what  we  at  firft  propofed;  (for  after  fortitude  we  fhall  fpeak  of 
temperance,)  I  mean,  what  difference  there  is  between  thefe  polities  and 
ihofe  which  are  governed  by  chance,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  now 
lpoken  about  war  ? 

Megil.  This  is  not  very  eafy  to  accomplifh. 

Clin.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  common  banquets,  and  gymnaftic  excr- 
cifes,  were  beautifully  invented  by  both  polities. 

Guest.  It  appears,  O  guefts,  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  to  introduce, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  difcourfe,  the  indubitable,  refpe&ing  polities.  For 
it  feems  that,  as  in  bodies  it  is  not  poffible  to  accommodate  any  one  pur- 
fuit  to  any  one  body,  becaufe  the  fame  thing  is  feen  to  injure  fome  and 
benefit  others,  the  like  takes  place  in  cities.  For  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
public  banquets,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  at  one  time  are  benefi¬ 
cial  to  cities,  but  in  feditions  they  are  hurtful.  The  truth  of  this  is  evinced 
by  the  Milefians,  Boeotians,  and  Thurians.  But  this  antient,  legal,  and 
natural  purfuit  appears  to  have  perverted  the  venereal  pleafures,  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  beafts.  And  your  cities  may  be  firft  accufed  of  this,  and 
fuch  others  as  have  particularly  applied  themfelves  to  gymnaftic  exercifes. 
And  whether  things  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  confidered  jocofely,  or  feri- 
oufly,  ftill  we  muft  be  convinced  that,  when  the  male  and  female  unite 
for  the  purpofe  of  producing  offspring,  the  pleafure  attending  fuch  a  con¬ 
junction  appears  to  be  imparted  according  to  nature;  but,  that  the  con¬ 
junction  of  males  with  males,  or  of  females  with  females,  is  contrary  to 
nature.  We  muft  likewife  affert,  that  he  who  firft  dared  to  aCt  in  this 
manner  was  induced  by  the  incontinence  of  pleafure.  We  all  of  us, 
indeed,  blame  the  fable  of  the  Cretans  about  Ganvmsdes,  as  difcourfing 
about  thefe  particulars.  For,  as  they  believe  that  their  laws  were  given  by 
Jupiter,  they  have  devifed  this  fable  againft  Jupiter,  that  they  may  give 
themfelves  up  to  this  pleafure,  following  the  example  of  the  God.  But 
Jet  us  bid  farewell  to  the  fable.  Again,  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  who  make 
the  laws  the  fubjeft;  of  their  fpeculation,  almoft  all  their  attention  fhould 
be  directed  to  pleafures  and  pains,  both  in  the  manners  of  cities  and  of 
individuals.  For  thefe  two  fountains  are  permitted  to  flow  by  nature;  of 
which,  he  who  draws  whence,  when,  and  as  much  as  he  ought,  is  happy; 
and  this  is  equally  true  of  a  city,  an  individual,  and  of  every  animal:  but 
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he  who  draws  unfcientifically,  and  at  an  improper  time,  will,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  live  unhappy. 

Megil.  Thefe  things,  O  gueft,  are  fo  beautifully  faid,  as  to  render  us 
incapable  of  urging  any  thing  againft  them.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
Lacedaemonian  legiflator  appears  to  me  to  have  very  properly  forbidden  the 
avoiding  of  pleafure.  But  this  our  other  gueft  can,  if  he  pleafes,  affift  us 
with  relpeft  to  the  Cnoffian  laws  -  For  it  appears  to  me  that  the  inftitu- 
tions  in  Sparta  about  pleafures  are  the  m oft  beautiful  of  all  inftitutions; 
fmce  that  through  which  men  principally  fall  into  the  greateft  pleafures, 
the  moft  injurious  conducl,  and  every  kind  of  folly,  our  law  exterminates 
from  the  whole  of  our  country,  nor  will  you  fee  in  the  fields,  nor  in  any 
of  the  Spartan  cities,  banquets,  nor  fuch  other  particulars  attendant  on 
thefe,  as  excite,  according  to  their  power,  every  kind  of  pleafure.  Nor  is 
there  any  one  who,  happening  to  meet  with  a  perfon  wanton  through  in¬ 
toxication,  would  not  immediately  infiidi  on  him  the  greateft  punifhment. 
Nor  would  the  pretext  of  celebrating  the  feftival  of  Bacchus  abfolve  him 
from  chaftifement,  as  I  once  law  was  the  cafe  with  your  people  in  car¬ 
riages.  And  in  Tarentum,  with  thole  of  our  colony,  I  have  feen  all  the  city 
intoxicated  during  the  Bacchic  feftival.  With  us,  however,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Guest.  O  Lacedaemonian  gueft,  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  are  laudable 
where  they  are  attended  with  certain  endurances ;  but,  where  they  are 
permitted,  they  are  of  a  moft  ftothful  nature.  For  fome  one,  defending 
our  inftitutions,  would  very  readily  reprove  you  by  flowing  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  your  women.  But  one  aniwer  appears  to  liberate  all  fuch 
particulars,  in  Tarentum,  with  us,  and  with  you,  from  not  being  bale, 
but  upright.  For  every  one  who  anfwers  may  fay  to  an  admiring  ftranger, 
on  his  beholding  things  unufual  in  his  own  country:  Wonder  not*,  O  gueft, 
that  this  law  is  eftablifhed  among  us,  but  with  you  a  different  law,  perhaps 
about  the  fame  things.  At  prelent,  however,  O  friends,  our  difcourfe  is 
not  about  different  men,  but  about  the  vice  and  virtue  of  the  legiflators. 
But  let  us  fpeak  more  fully  about  all  intoxication.  For  it  is  not  a  thing 
of  a  triSing  nature;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  it  the  province  of  a  depraved 
legiflator.  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire,  whether  wine  ought  to  be  drunk  or 
not,  but  about  intoxication  itfelf, — whether  it  is  to  be  ufed,  as  the  Scythians 
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and  Perfians  ufe  it,  and  betides  thefe  the  Carthaginians,  Celtae,  Iberians, 
and  Thracians,  who  all  of  them  are  warlike  nations ;  or,  as  it  is  ufed  by 
you;  for  you  (as  you  fay)  entirely  abftain  from  it.  But  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians  ufe  it  unmingled  with  water,  women  as  well  as  men,  and  pour 
it  on  their  garments,  thinking  that  thus  they  are  engaged  in  a  beautiful  and 
blefted  purfuit.  But  the  Perfians  are  very  much  given  to  other  luxuries, 
which  you  rejed  ;  yet,  O  beft  of  men,  they  are  more  orderly  in  thefe  than 
the  Scythians  and  Thracians. 

Megil.  All  thefe,  however,  we  fhall  put  to  flight,  when  we  take  up 
arms. 

Guest.  O  bell:  of  men,  do  not  fpeak  in  this  manner.  For  many  flights 
and  purfuings  have  taken  place,  and  will  take  place,  of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  form  any  conjecture  ;  on  which  account,  we  cannot  at  any 
time  give  an  evident  definition,  but  are  involved  in  doubts  about  beautiful 
and  bafe  purfuits,  when  we  fpeak  of  vidtory  and  flight  in  war;  efpecially 
fince  the  greater  vanquifh  in  battle,  and  enflave  the  leflfer  cities.  Thus, 
the  Locrians  were  vanquilhed  and  enflaved  by  the  Syracufans,  who  appear 
to  have  pofifeflfed  the  beft  laws  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations;  and  the  Cei 
by  the  Athenians;  and  innumerable  iaftances  of  the  lame  kind  may  be 
found.  Negleding,  therefore,  the  confideration  of  vidory  and  being  van¬ 
quilhed,  we  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  and  perfuade  ourfelves  about  every 
purfuit;  and  to  fhow  how  this  thing  is  beautiful,  and  that  is  not  fo.  But, 
firft  of  all,  hear  me,  how  we  ought  to  confider  what  is  good  or  bad  in  things 
of  this  kind. 

Megil.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  All  thofe  who  introduce  any  difpute  in  their  dilcourfe,  and  im¬ 
mediately  propofe  to  praife  or  blame  it,  appear  to  me  to  adt  by  no  means 
in  a  proper  manner,  but  to  do  juft  the  fame  as  if,  any  one  praifing  a  piece 
of  bread  as  good,  anolher  Ihould  immediately  difcommend  it,  without 
either  underftanding  its  operation  or  utility,  and  without  knowing  after 
what  manner,  by  whom,  and  with  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  the  paft  and 
prefent  habit  of  the  bodies  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  offered.  But  we 
appear  to  act  in  the  very  fame  manner,  at  prefent,  in  our  difcourfes.  For, 
upon  only  hearing  intoxication  mentioned,  fome  of  us  immediately  blamed, 
and  others  praifed  it ;  and  this  very  abfurdly.  For,  employing  witneflfes 
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and  thofe  who  praife,  we  likewife  praifed;  and  home  of  us  thought  that 
we  advanced  fomething  feafonable,  becaufe  we  adduced  a  multitude  of 
witueffes  ;  but  others,  becaufe  thofe  who  make  no  ufe  of  wine  conquer 
in  battle.  This,  however,  is  to  us  ambiguous.  If  then  we  proceed  in  this 
manner  in  the  difcuffion  of  other  particulars  pertaining  to  laws,  we  fhall 
not  in  my  opinion  proceed  rationally.  But  adducing  intoxication  as  an 
inftance,  I  will  endeavour  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability  to  point  out  a  right 
method  for  us,  about  all  fuch  fubjedts  of  inquiry  ;  fince  innumerable 
nations,  who  are  doubtful  about  thefe  particulars,  will  verbally  contend  with 
your  two  cities. 

Megil.  We  mud;  not  through  fluggifhnefs  refufe  to  hear,  whether  we 
poffefs  any  right  consideration  about  thefe  affairs. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  thus  confider.  If  any  one  fhould  praife  the 
employment  of  nurturing  goats,  and  the  poffeffion  of  that  fpecies  of  animals, 
as  a  beautiful  thing,  but  another  fhould  blame  it,  in  confequence  of  feeing 
that  goats  are  fed  in  cultivated  places  without  a  fhepherd,  and  that  every 
kind  of  cattle  is  either  without  a  fhepherd,  or  is  under  the  direction  of  bad 
fhepherds ;  fhould  we  confider  the  accufation  of  fuch  a  one  as  fane,  or 
not  ? 

Megil.  How  is  it  poffible  we  could  ? 

Guest.  But,  whether  will  a  pilot  be  ufeful  in  a  fhip,  if  he  alone  pofTeffes 
the  nautical  fcience,  whether  he  is  troubled  with  fea  ficknefs  or  not  ?  or 
how  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Megil.  This  paffion  which  you  fpeak  of  is  not  in  any  refpedt  connedled 
with  the  nautical  art. 

Guest.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  general  of  an  army?  Is  he  to  be 
confidered  as  fufficient  to  the  purpofes  of  commanding,  if  he  pofTeffes  the 
warlike  fcience,  though,  being  timid  in  dangers,  yet  through  intoxication  he 
fhould  loath  fear  ? 

Megil.  How  can  he  ? 

Guest.  But  what  fhall  we  fay,  if  he  does  not  poffefs  art,  and  is  timid  ? 

Megil.  You  fpeak  of  one  in  every  refpedl  depraved,  and  who  is  by  no 
means  a  ruler  of  men,  but  of  fome  extremely  weak  women. 

Guest.  But  he  who  praifes  or  blames  a  community,  which  is  naturally 
capable  of  being  governed,  and  which  with  a  proper  governor  is  a  ufeful 
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fociety,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  has  either  never  feen  it  well  governed,  or  has 
always  beheld  it  without  governors,  can  he  with  propriety  ever  praife  or 
blame  fuch  a  community  ? 

Megil.  How  is  it  poffible  he  can,  who  has  never  beheld  a  fociety  well 
governed  ? 

Guest.  Attend  then  :  Do  we  not  confider  guefls  and  banquets  as  one 
certain  affociation  out  of  many  communities  ? 

Megil.  We  do  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Guest.  Has  no  one,  therefore,  ever  beheld  this  fubfifting  in  a  proper 
manner?  But  it  is  eafy  for  you  to  anfwer,  that  this  has  never  in  any 
refped  been  beheld  (for  this  is  neither  according  to  the  manner  of  your 
country  nor  your  laws).  But  I  have  met  with  many,  and  in  many  places, 
and  have  diligently  inquired,  as  I  may  fay,  about  all  of  them.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  fcarcely  feen  or  heard  of  one  whole  community  that  has  been 
eftablifhed  in  a  proper  manner  ;  but  I  have  feen  that  this  has  been  the  cafe 
with  certain  few  and  fmall  parts,  while  many  have,  as  I  may  fay,  been 
entirely  faulty. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay,  O  gueft  ?  Speak  hill  more  perfpicuoufly.  For 
we,  as  you  fay,  being  unfkilled  in  fuch  things,  and  perhaps  not  having  met 
with  them,  cannot  immediately  know  what  in  them  is  right  or  wrong. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  probably  :  but,  while  1  fpeak,  endeavour  to  learn.  Do 
you  then  acknowledge,  that,  in  all  affociations  and  communions  of  actions 
whatever,  it  is  proper  for  each  to  have  a  governor  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  I  fhould  not  ? 

Guest.  But  we  have  already  faid,  that  the  governor  of  warlike  affairs 
ought  to  be  brave. 

Clin.  We  have. 

Guest.  But  the  brave  will  be  lefs  dihurbed  by  fear  than  the  timid  man, 

Clin.  And  this  alfo  will  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  If  any  method  could  be  devifed  by  which  a  general  of  an  army 
might  be  rendered  neither  timid,  nor  fubjed  to  perturbation,  fhould  we  not 
accomplifh  this  by  all  poffible  means  ? 

Clin.  In  the  greateft  degree. 

Guest.  But  now  we  do  not  fpeak  of  an  army  which  is  governed  in  the 
inimical  affociations  of  inimical  men,  in  war,  but  cf  the  benevolence  of 
friends  communicating  with  each  other  in  peace. 
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Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  But  an  affociation  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  attended  with  intoxication, 
will  not  be  without  perturbation.  Or,  do  you  think  it  will  ? 

Clin.  How  fhould  it  be  without? 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  thefe  have  need  of  a  governor. 

Clin.  Moft  of  all. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  is  it  proper  to  choofe  for  them,  if  poffible, 
a  governor  who  is  free  from  perturbation? 

Clin.  How  can  it  be  otnerwife  ? 

Guest.  And,  indeed,  as  it  appears,  he  ought  to  be  prudent  with  refpedt 
to  aiTociation.  For  he  fhould  be  the  guardian  of  their  friendfhip,  and  fhould 
take  care  that  it  mav  be  increafed  through  this  their  affociation. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  truly. 

Guest.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  place  over  the  intoxicated  a  fober 
and  wife  governor,  and  not  the  contrary.  For,  if  the  governor  of  the 
intoxicated  is  himfelf  intoxicated,  young,  and  not  wife,  he  muft  be  abun¬ 
dantly  fortunate  if  he  does  not  accomplifh  fome  mighty  evil. 

Clin.  Abundantlv  indeed. 

J 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  any  one  fhould  blame  drinking  affociations,  though 
they  fhould  be  as  well  inftituted  as  poffible  in  cities,  while  he  accufes  the 
thing  itfelf,  he  will  perhaps  very  properly  blame  them.  But  if  he  fhould 
blame  all  drinking  affociations,  merely  becaule  he  had  feen  one  defective  ; 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  he  is  ignorant  that  this  was  not  well  in¬ 
ftituted  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  every  thing  after  this  manner  will  appear 
bate,  although  the  mafter  and  governor  fhould  be  fober.  Or,  do  you  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  when  the  pilot  is  intoxicated,  or  any  other  governor,  he  will 
fubvert  every  thing,  whether  it  is  a  fhip,  or  a  chariot,  or  an  army,  or  any 
thing  eife  that  is  governed  by  him  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak,  O  gueft,  in  every  refpedl,  true.  But-inform  me  what 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  drinking  affociations  when  they  are  well 
conducted.  As  that  which  we  juft  now  afferted,  that  an  army  well  com¬ 
manded  would  procure  victory  in  war,  which  is  no  fmall  good  :  and  in  the 
fame  manner  we  muft  judge  of  other  things.  But  what  great  advantage 
will  accrue  either  to  individuals,  or  cities,  from  drinking  affociations  being 
properly  inftituted? 

Quest.  What  great  advantage  can  a  city  derive  from  one  boy,  or  one 
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company  being  properly  educated  ?  or  (hall  we  not  reply  to  him  who  aflcs 
this  queftion,  that  the  city  derives  but  very  little  advantage  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  individual,  or  a  company  ?  But,  if  you  inquire  univerfally 
about  the  education  of  youth,  of  what  great  advantage  it  is  to  a  city,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  reply,  that,  when  boys  are  well  educated,  they  will  be¬ 
come  good  men  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  becoming  good  men,  they 
will  both  ad  in  other  refpeds  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  will  vanquifh 
their  enemies  in  battle.  Difcipline,  therefore,  will  give  victory,  but  vic¬ 
tory  fometimes  produces  ignorance.  For  many  becoming  infolent  through 
vidory  in  war  are  filled,  in  confequence  of  their  infolence,  with  a  thou- 
fand  other  evils.  And  difcipline  indeed  has  never  at  any  time  been  Cad- 
meian;  but  there  have  been,  and  will  be,  many  victories  of  this  kind  among 
men. 

Clin.  You  feem  to  fay,  O  friend,  that  affociations  for  the  purpofe  of 
drinking  wine  form  a  great  part  of  difcipline,  if  they  are  properly  conducted. 

Guest.  Certainly. 

Clin.  Will  you  after  this  be  able  to  prove  that  your  affertion  is  true? 

Guest.  To  contend,  O  gueft,  that  thefe  things  are  true,  fince  many 
doubt  about  them,  is  alone  the  province  of  divinity;  but,  if  it  be  requifite 
to  affert  what  appears  to  me,  I  think  no  one  will  be  envious,  fince  our  in¬ 
tention,  at  prefent,  is  to  difcourfe  about  laws  and  a  polity. 

Clin.  We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  learn  what  is  your  opinion  with 
refped  to  thefe  ambiguities. 

Guest.  It  is  proper  to  do  fo;  and,  befides  this,  that  you  ffiould  endea¬ 
vour  to  learn,  and  I  to  teach,  and  that  this  fhould  be  the  whole  bufmefs  of 
our  difcourfe.  But,  fir  ft  of  all,  hear  what  follows.  All  the  Greeks  con- 
fider  this  city  of  ours  as  philological,  and  abounding  in  words.  But  with 
refped  to  Lacedaemon  and  Crete,  the  former  is  confidered  as  fparing  of 
words,  but  the  latter,  as  more  remarkable  for  abundance  of  fagacity  than 
abundance  of  words.  But  I  am  afraid  I  fhall  appear  to  you  to  fpeak 
much  about  a  fmall  affair, — I  mean  intoxication.  An  emendation  of  it, 
indeed,  according  to  nature  cannot  be  accomphffied  with  perlpicuity,  with¬ 
out  muhcal  reditude,  nor  be  diffidently  handled  in  difcourfe.  But  mulic 
cannot  be  difcufted  without  the  whole  of  erudition.  And  all  this  requires 
a  multitude  of  words.  Confder,  therefore,  what  we  fhall  do:  whether 
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we  fhall  omit  thefe  things  at  prefent,  and  pafs  on  to  fome  other  queftion 
about  laws. 

Megil.  Perhaps  vou  do  not  know,  O  Athenian  guefL  that  our  family 
is  the  public  guefl  of  your  city.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  certain  benevolence 
will  immediately  enter  into  the  minds  of  all  bovs  towards  a  city,  when 
they  hear  that  they  are  the  public  guefts  of  that  city;  and  they  will  con- 
iider  it  as  another  native  country,  which  ranks  in  the  fecond  place  after 
their  own.  And  this  is  the  cafe  with  myfelf  at  prefent.  For  I  have 
heard  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  as  often  as  they  praifed  or  blamed  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  fay,  Your  city,  O  Megillus,  has  been 
the  caufe  of  this  evil,  or  that  good.  But,  on  hearing  this,  I  have  fought 
againft  thofe  who  blamed  your  city,  in  confequence  of  poffeffing  all  poffible 
benevolence  towards  it.  And  now7,  indeed,  your  voice  is  grateful  to  me; 
and  that  which  is  faid  by  many,  that  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  are  good 
are  fo  in  a  remarkable  degree,  appears  to  be  mod;  truly  afferted.  For  they 
alone,  without  neceffitv,  fpontaneoufly,  and  from  a  divine  allotment,  are 
truly  and  not  ficfitioufly  good.  Therefore,  for  my  fake,  my  friend,  you 
may  boldly  fay  whatever  you  pleafe. 

Clin.  And  hearing  and  receiving,  O  guefk,  w7hat  I  have  to  advance, 
you  may  confidently  fpeak  w-hat  you  pleafe.  For  you  have  perhaps  heard, 
that  Epimenides  was  a  divine  man,  who  was  of  our  family,  and  who  ten 
years  prior  to  the  Perlian  w7ar  came  to  your  city  through  the  admonition 
of  an  oracle,  and  performed  certain  facrifices  which  the  God  had  enjoined. 
And  befides  this,  he  told  the  Athenians,  who  were  terrified  at  the  Perfian 
expedition,  that  the  Perfians  would  not  come  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years  ; 
and  that,  w7hen  they  came,  they  would  depart  without  accomplifhing  any 
thing  which  they  hoped  to  accomplilh,  and  would  fuffer  greater  evils  than 
they  caufed.  At  that  time  our  anceftors  hofpitably  received  yours  ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  this,  both  myfelf  and  our  parents  are  benevolently  dif- 
pofed  towards  you. 

Guest.  You  therefore,  as  it  appears,  are  prepared  to  hear ;  but  I  am 
indeed  prepared  fo  far  as  relates  to  my  will,  but  not  altogether  with  refpedt 
to  my  abilitv.  I  fhall  however  endeavour  to  gratify  your  requefL  In  the 
firfb  place  then,  as  preparatory  to  our  difcourfe,  let  us  define  what  dilci- 
pline  is,  and  what  power  it  poffefTes.  For  we  fay  that  through  this  the 
a  "difcourfe 
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difcourfe  propofed  by  us  at  prefent  mud:  proceed,  until  it  arrives  at  divi¬ 
nity. 

Clin.  We  ought  entirely  to  a6t  in  this  manner,  if  agreeable  to  you. 

Guest.  While,  therefore,  I  affert  what  it  is  proper  to  fay  difcipline  is, 
do  you  confider  whether  my  affertion  accords  with  your  opinion. 

Clin.  You  may  begin  when  you  pleafe. 

Guest.  I  fay,  then,  that  thofe  who  are  hereafter  to  become  great  men 
ought  from  their  very  childhood  to  meditate  both  in  fport,  and  when  add¬ 
ing  ferioufly,  things  accommodated  to  the  objeCts  of  their  purfuit.  Thus, 
if  any  one  is  to  become  a  good  hufbandman  or  architect,  he  ought  from 
childhood,  even  in  play,  either  to  till  the  ground,  or  build  certain  puerile 
houfes.  And  he  who  is  intruded  with  the  education  of  both  thefe  fhould 
provide  each  of  them  with  fmall  inftruments,  which  are  imitations  of  the 
true  ones.  And  befides  this,  he  fhould  learn  fuch  difciplines  as  are  necef- 
fary  to  be  previoufly  learned.  Thus,  a  workman  fhould  learn  how  to  mea- 
fure,  or  ufe  a  rule.  He  who  is  deftined  to  be  a  warrior  fhould  in  fport  ride 
on  horfeback,  or  do  fomething  elfe  of  a  limilar  kind.  And  the  mailer  of 
the  children  fhould  endeavour,  by  fports,  to  turn  the  pleafures  and  defires 
of  the  children  thither,  where  when  arrived,  it  is  proper  they  fhould  receive 
their  confummation.  But  we  fay  that  the  head  or  fummit  of  difcipline 
is  a  right  education,  which  efpecially  leads  the  foul  of  him  who  fports  to 
a  love  of  that  which  it  will  be  requifite  for  him  to  do  when  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  manhood,  and  has  acquired  perfection  in  the  virtue  of  his  art. 
Confider  therefore,  now,  whether  (as  I  laid)  what  has  been  thus  far 
afferted  pleafes  you. 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  it  fhould  not? 

Guest.  Neither,  therefore,  fhould  that  which  we  have  laid  difcipline  is, 
be  left  indefinite.  For  now,  when  we  blame  or  praife  the  education  of 
particular  perfons,  we  fay  that  fuch  a  one  is  endued  with  difcipline,  but 
another  is  undifciplined,  although  he  may  poffels  the  greateff  fkill  in  cook¬ 
ing,  or  navigation,  and  other  things  of  this  kind.  For  we  do  not,  as  it 
appears,  confider  thefe  to  be  difcipline,  but  that  which  caufes  a  citizen 
from  his  childhood  to  defire  and  love  virtue,  and  through  which  acquiring 
perfection,  he  may  know  how  to  govern  and  be  governed  with  juftice. 
This  is  what  our  difcourfe  defines  to  be  education  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
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that  this  alone  ought  to  be  called  difcipline,  according  to  our  fentiments  ; 
but  that  the  education  which  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  bodily 
ftrength,  or  any  other  particular  wifdora,  without  intellect  and  juftice,  is 
mechanical  and  illiberal,  and  does  not  in  any  relpedt  delerve  to  be  .  called 
difcipline.  We  fhall  not,  however,  contend  about  a  word.  But  let  what 
we  have  juft  now  a  {Tented  to  remain,  that  thofe  who  are  properly  diici- 
plined  become  nearly  all  of  them  good.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means  proper 
to  defpife  difcipline,  becaufe  it  is  prefent  to  the  moil  excellent  men,  the 
firih  of  all  beautiful  things.  And  if  at  any  time  one  properly  difciplined 
fhould  depart  from  right  condudt,  he  is  capable  of  being  put  in  the  right 
way  ;  and  this  he  may  always  accomplifh  according  to  his  ability,  through 
the  whole  of  life. 

Clin.  Right :  and  we  affent  to  what  you  fay. 

Guest.  But  we  formerly  granted,  that  thofe  are  good  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  governing  themfeives,  but  thofe  bad,  who  do  not  poffefs  this 
ability. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mod:  rightly. 

Guest.  We  will  therefore  refume  this  affertion,  that  what  we  fay  may 
become  more  clear.  And  receive  me  through  an  image,  if  in  any  refpedt 
I  may  be  able  to  manifeft  to  you  a  thing  of  this  kind. 

Clin.  Only  fpeak. 

Guest.  Do  we  not  confider  each  of  us  as  one? 

Clin.  We  do. 

Guest.  But  that  we  contain  in  ourfelves  two  counfellors,  contrary  to 
each  other,  and  foolifh,  which  we  denominate  pleafure  and  pain  ? 

Clin.  This  alfo  we  admit. 

Guest.  With  thefe  are  connected  the  opinions  of  things  future,  the 
common  name  of  which  is  hope.  But,  properly  fpeaking,  the  hope  prior 
to  pain  is  fear,  but  that  which  is  prior  to  its  contrary  is  confidence.  But 
in  all  thefe  there  is  a  reafoning  procefs,  determining  which  of  them  is 
better  or  worfe  ;  and  which,  when  it  becomes  the  common  dogma  of  the 
city,  is  denominated  law. 

Clin,  I  can  fcarcely  follow  you.  However,  proceed  with  what  remains, 
as  if  I  were  able  to  follow  you. 

Megil.  I  likewife  am  affedted  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Guest.  But  we  fliould  thus  think  about  thefe  things.  We  fhould  con- 
fider  that  each  of  us  is  reckoned  a  prodigy  by  divine  animals  1 ,  whether  we 
were  produced  as  their  fport,  or  as  the  refult  of  a  ferious  operation  :  for 
of  this  we  are  ignorant.  This  however  we  know,  that  thefe  paflions  are 
inherent  in  our  nature  like  nerves  or  ropes,  that  they  draw  contrary  to  each 
other,  being  themfelves  contrary,  and  that  they  draw  11s  to  contrary  adtions, 
where  virtue  and  vice  are  fituated  apart  from  each  other.  For  reafon  fays, 
that  we  ought  always  to  follow  one  of  the  drawings,  and  fliould  never 
abandon  it,  but  through  this  draw  in  a  contrarv  diredtion  to  the  other 
nerves  ;  and  that  this  is  the  golden  and  facred  guidance  of  the  reafoning 
energy,  which  is  called  the  common  law  of  the  city.  It  adds,  that  the 
other  drawings  are  hard,  and  of  an  iron  nature  ;  but  that  this  is  foft,  as 
being  golden*  That  it  is  befides  uniform,  but  that  the  others  are  fimilar 
to  all-various  forms.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  we  fliould  always 
follow  the  mod  beautiful  guidance  of  law.  For,  fince  the  energy  of  rea¬ 
foning  is  beautiful  and  gentle,  but  not  violent,  fervants  have  need  of  its 
guidance,  that  the  golden  race  *  in  us  may  van-quifh  the  genera  of  a 
different  kind.  And  thus  the  fable,  fince  we  are  beings  of  a  wonderful 
nature,  will  be  prefervative  of  virtue  ;  and  we  fhall  be  able  to  underftand 
more  clearly  how  any  one  may  be  faid  to  be  fuperior  and  inferior  to  him- 
felf :  and  both  cities  and  individuals,  apprehending  the  true  reafon  refpedt- 
ing  thefe  drawings,  ought  to  live  conformable  to  it.  We  fhall  like  wife 
be  convinced  that  a  city,  whether  it  receives  reafon  from  fome  one  of  the 
Gods,  or  from  him  who  knows  thefe  particulars,  will  eftablilh  it  as  law, 
and  employ  it  in  its  own  tranfadiions,  and  in  its  tranfadtions  with  other 
cities.  For  thus  vice  and  virtue  will  appear  to  us  more  clearly  diifindb. ; 
and  this  diftindtion  becoming  more  confpicuous,  both  diicipline  and  other 
ftudies  will  perhaps  be  rendered  more  apparent.  This  will  likewife  be  the 
cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  cuftom  of  drinking  focieties,  about  which  it  might 
appear  defpicable  to  difcourl'e  any  further. 

Clin,  Perhaps  it  will  appear  not  to  be  unworthy  of  a  long  difcourfe. 

*  Plato,  by  divine  animals,  means  the  mundane,  or,  as  he  calls  them  in  the  Timseus,  the 
junior  Gods. 

*  Viz.  the  intelle&ual  form  of  life,  or  a  life  according  to  intelledL  See  the  Additional 
Notes  to  the  Republic  for  an  account  of  the  different  ages. 
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Guest.  You  {peak  well.  We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  relate  what 
appears  to  be  praile- worthy  in  a  cuilom  of  this  kind. 

Clin.  Speak  then. 

Guest.  If  to  this  wonderful  thing  we  fhould  add  intoxication,  what 
fort  of  a  thing  fhall  we  fafhion  him  ? 

Clin.  What  thing  do  you  look  to  in  alking  this  quefion  ? 

Guest,  To  nothing  particular.  But  if  this  prodisv  or  wonderful  thing 
fhould  become  connected  with  intoxication,  what  would  happen  to  be  the 
refult  r  But  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  For 
this  is  what  I  aik  :  Does  the  drinking  of  wine  more  vehemently  excite 
pleafure,  pain,  anger,  and  love ; 

Clin.  It  does  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Does  it  in  a  fimilar  manner  render  the  fenfes,  memory,  opi¬ 
nion,  and  prudence,  more  vehement  r  or  does  it  entirely  extinguifh  thefe, 
when  any  one  has  drunk  of  it  to  intoxication  r 

Clin  It  entirely  extinguifhes  thefe. 

Guest.  Such  a  one,  therefore,  returns  to  that  habit  of  foul  which  he 
poffeffed  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Hence  fiich  a  one  has  at  that  time  the  leaf;  poffible  command 
of  himfelf. 

Clin.  The  leaft. 

Guest.  Shall  we,  therefore,  call  fuch  a  one  moft  depraved? 

Clin.  Yen'  much  fo. 

Guest.  Not  only  then,  as  it  appears,  does  an  old  man  become  twice 
a  boy,  but  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  a  man  when  intoxicated. 

Clin.  You  fpeak,  O  gueft,  in  a  mofi  excellent  manner. 

Guest.  Is  there  any  reafon  which  can  perfuade  us  that  we  ought  to 
taiie  this  liquor,  and  not  to  the  utmolf  of  our  power  avoid  it  r 

Clin.  It  appears  that  there  is;  and  you  juft  now  laid  you  was  prepared 
to  fhow  it. 

Guest.  You  have  very  properly  reminded  me  ;  and  I  am  now  prepared, 
face  vou  have  both  faid  that  you  are  willinsr  to  hear  me  with  alacrity. 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  we  fhould  not  hear  you,  if  on  no  other  ac¬ 
count,  vet  for  the  fake  of  the  wonderful  and  the  abfurd  which  it  contains, 
* 
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if  it  is  neceflary  that  a  man  fhould  at  any  time  voluntarily  hurl  himfelf 
into  every  kind  of  depravity  ? 

Guest.  Do  you  fpeak  of  the  foul  ? 

Clin.  I  do. 

Guest.  But  what?  Shall  we  wonder,  my  friend,  if  at  any  time  fome 
one  fhould  voluntarily  arrive  at  depravity  of  body, — I  mean  leannefs,  defor¬ 
mity,  and  imbecility  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  we  fhould  not  ? 

Guest.  Shall  we,  therefore,  think  that  thofe  who  go  to  a  difpenfary  for 
the  fake  of  obtaining  medicines,  are  ignorant  that,  in  a  fhort  time  after  they 
have  taken  the  medicines,  their  body  will  for  many  days  be  fo  affedled,  that* 
if  they  were  to  remain  in  that  condition  to  the  end  of  life,  they  would  not 
wifh  to  live?  or,  Do  we  not  know  that  thofe  who  undergo  gymnaftic 
exercifes  and  labours  are  immediately  rendered  weak? 

Clin.  All  this  we  know. 

Guest.  And  that  they  willingly  tend  to  thefe  things,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
fequent  utility  ? 

Clin.  Mold  beautifully  faid. 

Guest.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  neceflary  to  think  after  the  fame  manner 
about  other  purfuits  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  In  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  we  ought  to  think  about  the 
employment  of  drinking  wine,  if  it  is  admitted  that  this  among  other  em¬ 
ployments  may  be  confidered  in  a  proper  light. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  If  it  fhould,  therefore,  appear  to  us  to  poflefs  any  utility,  which 
is  not  inferior  to  corporeal  exercife, — in  the  firfl:  place,  it  will  vanquish  this, 
becaufe  corporeal  exercife  is  attended  with  pain,  but  the  employment  of 
drinking  wine  is  without  pain. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  very  properly.  But  I  fhould  wonder  if  we  were  able 
to  perceive  any  fuch  thing  in  it. 

Guest.  This,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  I  mufl  now  endeavour  to  explain 
to  you.  Tell  me  then,  are  we  able  to  underftand  two  fpecies  of  fear, 
which  are  nearly  contrary  to  each  other? 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  are  they? 
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Guest.  They  are  fucli  as  thefe.  We  are  afraid  of  things  evil,  when 
we  expect  they  will  arrive. 

Clin.  We  are. 

Guest.  And  we  are  often  afraid  of  opinion,  thinking  we  fhall  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  others  as  depraved  characters,  when  we  do  or  fay  any  thing 
which  is  not  becoming;  which  fear,  I  think,  both  we  and  all  others  de¬ 
nominate  fhame. 

Clin.  Doubtlefs. 

Guest.  Thefe  are  the  two  fears  I  fpoke  of, — one  of  which  is  contrary 
to  pain,  and  other  fears,  and  is  alio  contrary  to  the  greater  part  and  the 
greatest  of  pleafures. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moil  rightly. 

Guest.  Will  not  therefore  a  legiflator,  and  every  one  who  is  in  the 
leaft  degree  ufeful,  reverence  this  fear  with  the  greatelt  honour,  and  call 
it  fhame, — but  denominate  confidence  the  contrary  to  this,  impudence,  and 
confider  it  as  the  greateft  evil  that  can  befall  men,  both  in  public  and 
private  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak  rightly. 

Guest.  This  fear,  therefore,  will  prelerve  us  in  many  other  and  great 
concerns,  and  nothing  will  fo  much  procure  for  us  victory  and  fafety  in 
war,  one  being  oppofed  to  one,  as  this.  For  there  are  two  things  which 
procure  victory,  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dread  of  friends  with 
refpect  to  bafe  infamy. 

Clin.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  It  is  neceiTary,  therefore,  that  each  of  us  fhould  become  intre¬ 
pid,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  timid.  But  we  fhall  fhow,  by  divifion,  on 
what  account  we  ousdit  to  become  each  of  thefe. 

O 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  When  we  with  to  render  any  one  intrepid,  we  fhall  accomplifh 
this  by  leading  him,  according  to  law,  to  the  dread  of  many  terrible  things. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But,  what, — when  we  endeavour  to  render  any  one  juftly  terri¬ 
fied,  ought  we  not,  by  exercifing  him  in  impudence,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
victorious  in  contending  with  pleafures  ?  Or,  by  contending  with  and  van- 
quifhing  his  ufual  mode  ot  living,  ought  he  not  thus  to  obtain  perfection 
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m  fortitude  ?  And  will  not  he  who  is  unexperienced  and  unexercifed  in 
contefts  of  this  kind  remain,  as  to  one  half  of  himfelf,  deffitute  of  virtue? 
But  how  can  any  one  be  perfectly  temperate,  who  has  not  contended  with 
and  vanquifhed,  by  reafon,  labour  and  art,  in  fport  and  in  earned:,  many 
pleafures  and  defires,  which  urge  him  to  aft  impudently  and  unjuftly ;  but 
who  is  impaffive  with  rcfpect  to  all  fuch  things? 

Clin.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  he  can. 

Guest.  But  what, — has  divinity  given  men  anv  medicine  ot  fear,  fo  that 
by  how  much  more  defirous  any  one  is  of  drinking  it,  by  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy  will  he  think  himfelf  from  every  draught;  lo  that  he  will 
dread  every  thing,  both  prefent  and  future,  and  will  at  length,  though  he 
fhould  be  the  braveft  of  men,  be  filled  with  every  kind  c:  dread;  and,  after 
having  flept,  and  being  freed  from  the  potion,  will  again  every  day  be 
equally  terrified  ? 

Clin.  And  what  potion  of  this  kind,  fhall  we  fay,  O  gueft,  is  found 
among  men? 

Guest.  None.  Yet  if  fuch  a  potion  fhould  be  found,  would  it  be  ufeful 
to  the  legiflator  with  refpeft  to  fortitude,  fo  that  we  might  thus  Ipeak  to 
him  refpedfing  it :  O  legiflator,  whether  you  have  given  laws  to  the  Cre¬ 
tans,  or  to  any  other  nation,  are  you  willing  to  make  trial  of  your  citizens 
with  refpedt  to  fortitude  and  timidity  ? 

Clin.  He  would  doubtlefs  fay,  that  he  was  willing. 

Guest.  But  what, — are  you  willing  to  do  this  with  fafetv,  and  without 
great  danger  ;  or  the  contrary  ? 

Clin.  Every  one  muft  acknowledge,  he  would  wifih  to  do  this  with 
fecurity. 

Guest.  Would  you  ufe  this  potion,  leading  them  to  terrors,  and  accufing 
them  during  their  perturbation,  fo  as  to  compel  them  to  become  intre¬ 
pid,  by  exhortations  and  honours;  difgracing  him  who  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  become  in  all  things  fuch  a  one  as  you  with;  and  difmiffing  him 
with  impunity  who  exercifes  himfelf  in  a  proper  and  valiant  manner,  but 
punifhing  him  who  adds  otherwife?  or,  Would  you  by  no  means  ufe  this 
potion,  though  you  could  find  nothing  elfe  in  it  to  accule  ? 

Clin.  Why  fhould  he  not  ufe  it,  O  guefl  ? 

Guest.  An  exercife,  therefore,  O  friend,  different  from  thole  at  pre- 
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fent,  will  poffeis  a  wonderful  facility,  both  with  refpect  to  one  perlon  and 
a  few,  and  as  many  as  you  fhall  always  wifh  to  be  exercifed.  And  whe¬ 
ther  any  one,  being  alone  in  folitude,  fhould  place  ignominy  before  his  eyes, 
thinking  that  he  ougdit  not  to  be  feen  till  he  has  made  fufiicient  advances 

D  >3 

in  virtue,  and  fhould  thus  exercife  himfelf  againft  fear,  preparing  this  potion 
alone,  in  preference  to  ten  thoufand  other  things,  he  would  do  l'omething 
proper  :  or  whether  fome  one,  confiding  in  his  own  nature,  and  being  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  by  meditation,  fhould  not  refufe  to  exercife  himfelf  with 
many  drinking  affociates,  and  fhould  evince,  in  the  neceffary  confumption 
of  the  liquor,  a  power  fo  tranfcendent  and  ftrong,  as  neither  greatly  to  err 
through  impudence,  nor  to  be  changed  through  virtue,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  liquor  fhould  depart  without  being  intoxicated,  fearing  any  hu¬ 
man  potion  the  lead  of  all  things  ; — in  this  cafe,  he  would  do  fomething  well. 

Clin.  Certainly.  For  fuch  a  one,  by  thus  ading,  would  conduct  himfelf 
with  temperance  and  modefby. 

Guest.  A^ain,  let  us  thus  addrefs  the  legdflator  :  Neither,  O  leg-ifiator, 
has  any  God  given  to  mankind  fuch  a  medicine,  nor  have  we  devifed  fuch  a 
one  :  (for  I  do  not  confider  witches  at  a  banquet)  but  whether  or  not,  is 
there  a  potion  capable  of  producing  intrepidity,  together  with  vehement 
and  unfeafonable  confidence  ?  Or  how  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Clin.  There  is,  and  he  would  fay  that  it  is  wine. 

Guest.  But  this  produces  contrary  efteds  to  the  potion  of  which  we 
have  juft  now  lpoken.  For,  when  a  man  drinks  of  it,  it  makes  him  at  firft 
immediately  more  cheerful  than  he  was  before;  and  by  how  much  more 
he  drinks  of  it,  by  fo  much  more  is  he  filled  with  good  hope,  and  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  own  power  ;  till  at  length,  as  if  he  were  a  wife  man,  he  be¬ 
comes  replete  with  all  poffible  freedom  of  fpeech  and  behaviour,  and  intre¬ 
pidly  both  fays  and  does  whatever  he  pleafes. 

Clin.  I  think  every  one  will  admit  this. 

Megil.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  do  we  recoiled  that  we  faid  there  were  two  things  in  our 
fouls  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  -the  one,  that  we  may  pofTeis  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  highefl:  degree;  but  the  other,  which  is  the  very  contrary, 
that  we  may  be  afraid  in  the  highefl:  degree  l 

Clin.  I  think  you  faid  this  of  fhame. 
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Guest.  You  very  properly  remember.  But  (nice  it  is  neceffary  that  for¬ 
titude  and  intrepidity  in  fear  fhould  be  the  fubjefts  of  meditation,  let  us 
confider  whether  it  will  be  proper  that  the  contrary  fhould  be  cultivated  in 
the  contrary  to  fear. 

Clin.  It  is  probable. 

Guest.  In  thofe  things,  therefore,  in  which,  naturally  fuffering,  we  are 
remarkably  confident  and  audacious,  in  thefe  it  will  be  proper,  as  it  appears, 
to  meditate  how  we  may  become  in  the  leaf!  degree  impudent  and  auda¬ 
cious,  but  timid  with  refpedt  to  daring  to  fpeak,  or  fuff er,  or  do  any 
thing  bafe. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Are  not  all  thefe,  therefore,  the  things  in  which  we  are  thus  af¬ 
fected,  viz.  anger,  love,  petulance,  ignorance,  the  love  of  gain,  and  timi¬ 
dity  ;  and  befides  thefe,  riches,  beauty,  ftrength,  and  all  fuch  things  as, 
intoxicating  men  through  pleafure,  render  them  delirious?  In  order  to  make 
an  eafy  and  innocent  trial  of  all  thefe,  and  afterwards  meditate  upon  them, 
what  pleafure  have  we  more  convenient  than  that  which  explores  the  dif- 
pofition  of  men  by  means  of  wine,  when  it  is  attended  with  prudent  caution  ? 
For,  let  us  confider  :  whether  ought  we  to  make  trial  of  a  morofe  and  ruftic 
foul,  from  which  a  thoufand  injuries  germinate,  in  his  contrails  with  others, 
or  from  his  being  prefent  at  the  fhows  of  Bacchus,  or  from  his  foul  being 
vanquifhed  in  venereal  affairs,  fo  as  to  behold  the  manners  of  his  foul  when 
his  fons,  daughter,  and  wife,  are  expofed  to  danger?  In  fhort,  among  ten 
thoufand  things,  you  will  not  find  any  thing  in  which  in  jefr,  and  without 
any  danger,  you  can  fo  well  contemplate  the  difpofition  of  any  one,  as  by 
wine.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  think  that  neither  the  Cretans,  nor  any 
other  nation,  would  ever  doubt  but  that  this  trial  of  the  difpofition  of  each 
other  is  convenient,  and  above  all  others  fafe  and  eafy. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  truly. 

Guest.  This,  then,  will  be  one  of  the  mo  ft  ufeful  things,  to  know  the 
natures  and  habits  of  fouls  by  that  art  whofe  province  it  is  to  procure  a 
remedy  for  thefe.  But  this,  as  I  think,  is  the  province  of  the  politic  art. 
Or  is  it  not  ? 

Clin.  It  is  entirely  fo. 
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After  this,  as  it  appears,  we  fhould  confider  refpecling  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  whether  this  alone  is  beneficial,  to  contemplate  after  what  manner  we 
pofifefs  certain  natures,  or  whether  alfo  fome  great  advantage  which  deferves 
much  attention  is  inherent  in  the  proper  ufe  of  drinking  wine  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  others.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  ?  Our  difcourfe  would  feem  to 
infinuate  that  it  is  inherent.  But  when,  and  after  what  manner,  let  us  at¬ 
tentively  hear,  left  we  fhould  be  impeded  in  our  inquiry  by  this  affair. 

Clin.  Speak  then. 

Guest.  I  am  defirous,  therefore,  of  again  recalling  to  our  memory  our 
definition  of  proper  difcipline.  For  the  fafety  of  this,  as  I  conjecture  at 
prefent,  confifts  in  the  employment  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  when  weft 
conduced. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  largely. 

Guest.  I  fay  then,  that  the  firft  puerile  fenfe  of  boys  is  ple.afure  and 
pain  ;  and  that  thefe  are  firft  inherent  in  the  foul,  in  which  vice  and  virtue 
fubfift.  But  he  is  happy  who  in  old  age  acquires  the  firm  pofteffion  of  pru¬ 
dence  1  and  true  opinions.  And  that  man  is  perfect  who  pofteffes  thefe,  and 
all  the  goods  they  contain.  But  I  call  difcipline  that  virtue  which  firft  ac¬ 
cedes  to  boys.  When  plealure,  love,  pain,  and  hatred,  are  properly  produced 


in  the  foul,  before  it  is  able  to  receive  thefe  attended  with  reafon  ;  if,  when 
they  are  attended  with  reafon,  they  accord  with  it  in  conlequence  of  being 
properly  accuftomed  by  well  adapted  manners,  then  this  confent  is  the 


*  The  prudence  of  which  Plato  fpeaks  in  this  place  is  intellectual ;  for  this  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  old  age,  or  the  Saturnian  period  of  life. 
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whole  of  virtue.  But  the  proper  nurture  of  the  foul,  with  refpeft  to  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  fo  as  that  it  may  hate  what  it  ought  to  hate,  immediately 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  love  what  it  ought  to  love, — this,  if  it 
is  confidered  leparately,  and  is  denominated  difcipline,  will,  according  to  my 
opinion,  be  properly  denominated. 

Clin.  What  you  have  faid,  O  gueft,  formerly  and  at  prefent,  about  dif¬ 
cipline,  appears  to  be  well  faid. 

Guest.  It  is  well,  therefore.  For  thefe  pleafures  and  pains,  which  when 
properly  nurtured  are  difciplines,  are  often  loofened  and  corrupted  by  men 
in  the  butinefs  of  life.  But  the  Gods,  commiferating  the  naturally  laborious 
race  of  men,  ordained  for  them  remiffions  of  labours,  and  gave  them  the 
viciffitudes  of  feftivals  1  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  together  with  the  Mutes, 

Apollo 

1  The  following  account  of  the  feftivals  of  the  antients,  from  the  Defcriptions  of  Libanius,  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  what  is  here  aflerted  by  Plato  reprefents  to  us  the  liberal,  philanthropic,  and 
hofpitable  fpirit  of  Paganifm  in  the  mod  amiable  point  of  view,  and  naturally  leads  the  truly 
benevolent  mind  to  regret  that  fuch  philanthropy  has  been  for  fo  long  a  period  baniftied  from 
the  earth  ;  .that  the  prefence  of  divinity  is  no  longer  confidered  as  efientially  necefiary  to  the 
fplendour  of  feftivity,  and  that  a  feftival  at  prefent  is  every  thing  but  a  folemnity  ! 

“Solemn  feftivals  when  approaching  produce  defire  in  the  human  race,  when  prefent  they  are 
attended  with  pleafure,  and  when  paft  with  recolle£tion  :  for  remembrance  places  men  very  near 
the  tranfaclions  themfelves.  The  recolleftion  alfo  poflefles  a  certain  advantage.  For,  in  fpeaking 
of  folemn  feftivals,  it  is  alfo  necefiary  to  fpealc  concerning  the  Gods  in  whofe  honour  they  are 
inftituted.  Men  prepare  themfelves  for  thefe  feftivals,  when  they  approach,  with  joy.  The  mul¬ 
titude  indeed  procure  fuch  things  as  may  furnilh  them  with  a  lplendid  entertainment,  but  the 
worthy,  thofe  things  by  which  they  may  reverence  the  Gods.  Cattle  and  wine,  and  whatever 
elfe  is  the  produce  of  the  fields,  are  brought  from  the  country.  Garments  alfo  are  purified  ;  and 
every  one  is  anxious  to  celebrate  the  feftival  in  perfe£tion.  Thofe  that  are  in  want  of  garments 
are  permitted  to  borrow  fuch  as  are  requifite  to  adorn  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  fro  n  thofe 
that  have  abundance.  When  the  appointed  day  arrives,  thepriefts  open  the  temples,  pay  diligent 
attention  to  the  ftatues  •,  and  nothing  is  negle£led  which  contributes  to  the  public  convenience. 
The  cities  too  are  crowded  with  a  conflux  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  aflembled  to  celebrate 
the  feftival  •,  fome  coming  on  foot,  and  others  in  {hips. 

“  At  funrife  they  enter  the  temples  in  fplendid  garments,  worftiipping  that  divinity  to  whom 
the  feftival  is  faered.  Every  mailer  of  a  houfe  therefore  precedes,  bearing  frankincenfe  :  a  fervant 
follows  him,  carrying  a  victim  ;  and  children  walk  by  the  fide  of  their  parents,  fome  very  young, 
and  others  of  a  more  advanced  age,  already  perceiving  the  ftrong  influence  of  the  Gods.  One 
having  performed  his  facrifice  departs;  another  approaches  to  perform  it.  Numerous  prayers  are 
every  where  poured  forth  ;  and  words  of  good  omen  are  mutually  fpoken.  With  refpetft  to  the 
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Apollo  the  leader  of  the  Mufes,  and  Bacchus,  as  their  alTociates  in  thefe  ce¬ 
lebrations  ;  that  in  thefe  feftivais  they  might  rectify  the  education  of  youth, 

in 

women,  Tome  offer  facriftces  in  the  temples  •,  and  others  are  fatisfied  with  beholding  the  crowd  of 
thofe  that  facrifice.  When  fuch  things  as  pertain  to  the  divinities  are  properly  accomplifhed,  the 
tables  follow,  at  which  hymns  are  fung  in  praife  of  the  God  who  is  honoured  in  the  feftival. 
bocial  drinking  fucceeds,  with  fongs  which  are  partly  ferious  and  partly  jocofe,  according  to  the 
different  difpofitions  of  the  company.  Some  likewife  feaft  in  the  temples,  and  others  at  home  ; 
and  citizens  requeft  ftrangers  to  partake  with  them  of  the  banquet.  In  the  courfe  of  drinking, 
antient  friendfhips  are  rendered  more  firm,  and  others  receive  their  commencement.  After  they 
have  feafted,  rifing  from  table,  fome  take  the  ftrangers  and  lhow  them  whatever  is  worthy  to  be 
feen  in  the  city  •,  and  others  fitting  in  the  Forum  gaily  converfe.  No  one  is  forrowful,  but  every 
countenance  is  relaxed  with  joy.  The  exaction  of  debts  gives  place  to  feftivity ;  and  whatever 
might  caufe  affliction  is  deferred  to  another  time.  Accufations  are  filent,  and  the  judge  does  not 
pafs  fentence  ;  but  fuch  things  as  produce  pleafure  alone  flourifh.  The  flave  is  not  afraid  of  blows 
from  his  mafter,  and  pedagogues  are  mild  to  youth. 

“In  the  evening  they  fup  fplendidly,  at  which  time  there  are  fo  many  torches  that  the  city  is 
full  of  light.  There  are  alfo  many  revellers,  and  various  flutes,  and  the  found  of  pipes  is  heard  in 
the  narrow  ftreets,  accompanied  with  fometimes  the  fame,  and  fometimes  different  fongs.  Then  to 
drink  even  to  intoxication  is  not  perfectly  difgraceful ;  for  the  occafion  in  a  certain  refpeCf  appears 
to  take  away  the  opprobrium.  On  the  following  day  the  divinity  is  not  negleCfed  ;  but  many  of 
thofe  that  worfhipped  on  the  preceding  day  do  not  again  come  to  the  (hows.  Thofe  that  contend 
in  the  compofition  of  verfes  attend  on  this,  but  thofe  with  whom  the  conteft  is  in  the  feenes,  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  third  day  alfo  is  not  far  fhort  of  thefe  ;  and  pleafure  and  hilarity  are  extend¬ 
ed  with  the  time  of  the  feftival.  When  the  folemnity  ends,  prayers  are  offered  for  futurity,  that 
they,  their  children  and  families  may  again  be  fpeClators  of  it ;  after  which  the  ftrangers  depart, 
and  the  citizens  accompany  them/’ 

The  fame  author  likewife  in  his  account  of  the  Calends  obferves  as  follows:  u  This  feftival  Is 
extended  as  far  as  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ;  and  fuch  is  the  joy  it  occafions,  that  if  it  were 
poftible  time  could  be  haftened  for  mortals,  which  according  to  Homer  was  effected  by  Juno 
refpecting  the  fun,  this  feftival  alfo  would  be  haftened  by  every  nation,  city,  houfe,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  of  mankind.  The  feftival  flourifhes  in  every  plain,  on  every  hill  and  mountain,  and  in 
every  lake  and  navigable  river.  It  alfo  flourilhes  in  the  fea,  if  at  that  time  it  happens  to  be  un- 
difturbed  by  tempeft  ;  for  then  both  {hips  and  merchants  cut  through  its  waves  and  celebrate  the 
feftival.  Joy  and  feafting  every  where  abound.  The  earth  is  then  full  of  honours;  in  confe- 
quence  of  men  honouring  each  other  by  gifts  and  hofpitality.  The  foot-paths  and  the  public 
roads  are  crowded  with  men,  and  four-footed  animals  bearing  burthens,  fubfervient  to  the  occa¬ 
fion  ;  and  the  ways  in  the  city  are  covered,  and  the  narrow  ftreets  are  full.  Some  are  equally 
delighted  with  giving  and  receiving  ;  but  others,  though  they  do  not  receive  any  thing,  are  pleafed 
with  giving,  merely  becaufe  they  are  able  to  give.  And  the  fpring  by  its  flowers,  indeed,  renders 
the  sarth  beautiful ;  but  the  feftival  by  its  gifts,  which  pouring  in  from  every  place  are  every  where 
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in  conjun&ion  with  the  Gods.  Confider,  therefore,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
fay,  that  our  difcourfe  at  prefent  is  celebrated  as  true  according  to  nature,  or 

how 

diffufed.  He  therefore  who  afferts  that  this  is  the  mod  pleafant  part  of  the  year,  will  not  err  ; 
fo  that,  if  the  whole  time  of  life  could  be  paffed  in  the  fame  manner,  the  iflands  of  the  bled 
would  not  be  fo  much  celebrated  by  mankind  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The  fird  appearance  of  the 
fwallow  is  indeed  pleafant,  yet  does  not  prevent  labour;  but  this  fcdival  thinks  proper  to  remove 
from  the  days  of  its  celebration  every  thing  laborious,  and  permits  us  to  enjoy  minds  free  from 
moleftation.  Thefe  days  free  the  youth  from  two-fold  fears,  one  arifing  from  their  preceptors, 
the  other  from  their  pedagogues.  They  alfo  make  Haves  as  much  as  podible  free,  and  exhibit 
their  power  even  in  thofe  in  chains,  removing  forrow  from  their  countenances,  and  exciting 
fome  of  them  to  mirth.  They  can  alfo  perfuade  a  father  who  expe&s  the  death  of  his  fon,  and 
through  forrow  is  wading  away,  and  averfe  to  nourilhment,  to  be  reconciled  to  his  condition,  to 
abandon  darknefs,  lay  alide  his  fqualid  appearance,  and  betake  himfelf  to  the  bath  :  and  what 
the  mod  fkilful  in  perfuafion  are  unable  to  accomplifh,  that  the  power  of  the  fedival  effects.  It 
alfo  conciliates  citizen  with  citizen,  dranger  with  dranger,  one  boy  with  another,  and  woman 
with  woman.  It  likewife  indrufts  men  not  to  be  avaricious,  but  to  bring  forth  their  gold,  and 
depofit  it  in  the  right  hands  of  others.”  He  concludes  with  obferving,  <f  that  the  altars  of  the  Gods 
in  his  time  did  not  poffefs  all  that  they  did  formerly,  this  being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
Chridians  ;  but  that,  before  this  prohibition,  much  fire,  blood,  and  fume  of  facrifice  afcended  to 
heaven  from  every  region,  fo  that  the  banquets  in  honour  of  the  Gods  were  then  fplendid  dur¬ 
ing  the  fedival.” 

The  mod  remarkable  circumdance  in  thefe  fedivals  was  the  caufe  of  this  univerfal  joy,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  firm  perfuafion  that  divinity  was  then  prefent  and  propitious,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  beautiful  paflage  from  Plutarch,  in  the  Treatife  in  which  he  diows  that  plca- 
fure  is  not  attainable  according  to  Epicurus  :  “  Neither  the  difcourfes  (fays  he)  of  thofe  that  wait 
in  the  temples,  nor  the  feafons  of  folemn  fedivals,  nor  any  other  actions,  or  fpedfacles,  delight 
us  more  than  thofe  things  which  we  ourfelves  do  concerning  the  Gods,  when  we  celebrate  orgies, 
or  join  in  the  dance,  or  are  prefent  at  facrifices,  or  the  greated  of  the  myderies.  For  then  the 
foul  is  not  forrowful,  abjedf,  and  languid,  as  if  converfing  with  certain  tyrants,  or  dire  avengers, 
which  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  die  then  w'ould  be  ;  but  where  die  efpecially  thinks  and  rationally 
conceives  divinity  is  prefent,  there  {he  efpecially  banifhes  forrow,  and  fear,  and  care,  and  lets 
herfelf  loofe  even  to  intoxication,  frolic  and  laughter.  In  amorous  concerns,  indeed,  as  the  poet 
once  faid, 

Remembrance  of  the  joys  that  Venus  gave, 

Will  fire  the  bofom  of  the  aged  pair. 

But  in  public  proceffions  and  facrifices,  not  only  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman,  not  only  the 
poor  and  the  plebeian,  but  alfo 

The  dudy  thick-legg’d  drab  that  turns  the  mill, 

and  houfehold  Haves  and  hirelings,  are  elevated  with  joy  and  gladnefs.  Banquets  and  public  en¬ 
tertainments 
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how  fhall  we  fay  ?  But  it  afferts,  in  fhort,  that  every  youth  is  incapable  of 
being  at  reft,  either  in  body  or  voice,  but  that  he  always  feeks  to  be  moved 
and  to  fpeak  ;  fometimes  exulting  and  leaping,  dancing  and  fporting  as  it 
were  with  pieafure,  but  at  other  times  uttering  founds  with  every  kind  of 
voice.  Other  animals,  indeed,  have  no  fenlation  either  of  order  or  diforder 
in  motions,  which  order  is  denominated  rhythm  and  harmony  ;  but  thofe  Gods 
whom  we  call  affociates  in  the  choir  have  bellowed  upon  us  a  rhythmical 
and  harmonic  fenfe,  which  might  agitate  us  with  pieafure,  by  connecting  us 
with  each  other  through  tinging  and  dancing.  But  the  word  choir  was  de¬ 
nominated  from  jov,  as  its  natural  name.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  however,  it  is 
neceffary  to  alk,  whether  we  admit  that  difcipline  firft  fubiifts  through  the 
Mufes  and  Apollo  ?  or  how  fhall  we  fay  r 

tertainments  are  given  both  by  the  wealthy  and  kings  ;  but  thofe  whLh  take  place  at  facrifices 
and  folemnities,  when  through  infpiration  we  appear  to  approach  very  near  to  a  divine  nature,  are 
attended  with  much  greater  joy  and  pieafure,  in  conjunction  with  honour  and  veneration.  Of  this, 
the  man  who  denies  a  Providence  has  no  portion.  For  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  wine,  nor  the 
roafting  of  meat,  which  gives  delight  iti  folemn  feftivals,  but  the  good  hope  and  belief  that  divi¬ 
nity  is  propitioufly  prefent,  and  gratefully  receives  what  is  done.  From  fome  of  our  feftivals  we 
exclude  the  flute  and  the  crown  ;  but  when  divinity  is  not  prefent  at  the  facrifice,  as  the  folemnity 
of  the  banquet,  the  reft  is  impious,  is  void  of  feftivity,  and  pofTefles  nothing  of  divine  fury;  or, 
rather,  the  whole  is  unpleafant,  and  even  painful.” 

Out£  harp. Sat  tuv  ev  hpoif,  cute  xatpot  tmv  Eopraafzuv,  ovte  orpa^Ei;,  ovte  Evtppaivovcriv  ETspat  /zaXXov 

m  cpu/z!v  m  hpuiAEv  avrot  nzpt  Sesuv,  ooyia^ovTEj,  n  x°P£U0VTElh  ”  $vtriai(  7TapovTE$,  yj  TEXnat;.  a  yap  u;  Tvpavvot; 
Ttcrtv  ■*,  h.voi;  xoXaratf  o/ztXovja  TrtvixavTa  yi  yJ/vxvi  7rzpiXv7ros  e n  xai  TaTtEivn  xat  dua8u/zos,  ovrsp  eixo;hv  axx!  o7row 
fzaXtTTa  cto^a^ei  xat  dtavoEtrat  vrapeivat  tov  $eov,  ex ei  /zaXuTa  Xu'Ta;  xai  <poSou$  xai  to  ppovTi^stv  aTraaa/ZEVYi,  rw 
^hfZEv a  /zexpi  ize6v(  xai  xai  yeXur o$  atpincrtv  laoTuv.  Ev  toij  Eparixotg  ug  o  orouimj  zipnxE, 

K at  te  yepav  xai  yew;,  ettyiv  xpwr*i$  AppocftTYig 

MmcravTai,  xai  rtatv  E7TY\zp8n  QiXov  v\rop. 

tv  oe  7rofZ7ratg  xai  Svrtatg  ou  /zovov  yepav  xai  ypn'vg,  ouSe  ttevy 15  xat  t^iiinYig,  a\\a  xai  tt axv&xzMg  aXETpig  Tipog 
(zv\y tv  kivov/zevyi  xat  oixoTpiSeg  xai  Shtej  vtio  yrtdovg  xat  %a/j£ioowi{  avapepovrat.  TrXovatotg  te  xai  (ZaaiXEuatv  ejti- 
acrtiS  xai  Tiav^atatai  nvsg  TrapEiatv  at  tip'  Upoi g  xai  SvrvroXtatg,  xai  orav  EyyiV'xa  r ov  Seiov  t yi  ZTrtvota.  ^aveiv 
Sbxwc n,  fZET a  Tt/ztog  xai  aeSaaptau  7roXv  Otapepouaav  viSoiw  xai  xupiv  EX0U<r,V'  TaoTJi?  ov^ev  avfyt  /zete<ttiv  aorEyva- 
xoti  tyi$  7rpovoia;.  ov  yap  oivou  7tXyiSo;,  cv$e  oTTYtrig  xpeuv  to  tvtppamv  zo-tiv  ev  ratg  iopratg ,  aXXa  xai  EX7ng  ayaBn 
xai  So|a  too  yrapEivat  tov  $sov  e ufisvn,  xai  oexzcrBai  t a  ytvo/zzva  xEx^ptT/zEvag'  avXov  [zev  yap  ETzpuv  ecpTuv  xai 
CTEpavov  apatpoufZEV,  §ecv  oe  Bvjta  /zn  napovTog,  utxnEp  Upov  ob%>ij,  adiov  eart  xai  avtopTaaTcv  xai  avzvOouaiaazov 
to  XEinofzevov  tzaXXov  h  oXoy  aTEpneg  an t«  xat  xurnpov.  The  fame  author  alfo  obferves,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Superftition,  “  that  holy  days,  temple  feafts,  the  being  initiated  in  myfteries,  proceflions,  with 
public  prayers  and  folemn  devotions,  were  confidered  as  the  moft  agreeable  things  in  human  life,” 
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Clin.  That  it  does. 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  is  void  of  difcipline,  is  with  us  one  who  has 
never  joined  a  choir ;  but  he  who  is  difeiplined  is  to  be  confidered  as  one 
who  has  fufficiently  engaged  in  a  choir. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  the  whole  of  a  choir  confifts  in  dancing  and  tinging. 

Clin,  It  is  necelfary  it  fhould. 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  is  properly  difeiplined  will  be  able  to  fing 
and  dance  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  let  us  confider  what  it  is  that  we  have  now  aiTerted. 

Clin.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  We  have  fpoken  of  finging  and  dancing  in  a  becoming  manner. 
But  whether  or  not  is  it  proper  to  add,  that  things  beautiful  ought  to  be  the 
fubjedts  of  llnging  and  dancing  ? 

Clin.  This  ought  to  be  added. 

Guest.  But  what,— will  he  who  confiders  things  beautiful,  as  beautiful, 
and  things  bafe,  as  bafe,  and  who  ufes  them  as  fuch, — will  fuch  a  one  be 
better  difeiplined  for  us,  with  refpedt  to  the  choir  and  mufic,  than  he  who 
is  fufficiently  able  to  become  fubfervient  to  that  which  he  confiders  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  body  and  voice,  but  yet  does  not  rejoice  in  things  beautiful,  nor 
hate  fuch  as  are  void  of  beauty  ?  Or  he,  who,  though  he  is  not  altogether 
able  to  a dt  or  think  rightly,  with  refpedt  to  his  voice  and  body,  yet  a6ts 
rightly  with  refpedt  to  pleafure  and  pain  ;  embracing  fuch  things  as  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  hating  fuch  as  are  bafe  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak,  O  gueft,  of  a  mighty  difference  of  difcipline. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  we  three  poffefs  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in 
finging  and  dancing,  we  alfo  know  when  any  one  is  properly  or  impro¬ 
perly  difeiplined :  but,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  know 
what  is  the  defence  of  difcipline,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Is  not  this 
the  cafe  ? 

Clin.  It  is. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  like  dogs  on  the  feent,  invef. 
tigate  beautiful  figure,  melody,  finging  and  dancing.  For,  if  thefe  elude  our 
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purfuit,  our  difcourfe  about  proper  difcipline,  whether  Grecian  or  Barbarian^ 
will  be  in  vain. 

Clin.  It  will. 

Guest.  What  figure,  therefore,  or  melody,  is  it  proper  to  call  beautiful  ? 
Shall  we  lay,  that  in  the  fame  and  equal  labours  the  figures  and  voices  of  a. 
brave  and  timid  foul  are  fimilar  ? 

Clin.  How  can  they,  fince  neither  are  their  colours  firnilar  ? 

Guest.  Well  obferved,  my  companion.  But  in  mufic  there  are  both 
figures  and  melody,  fince  mufic  is  converfant  with  rhythm  and  harmony. 
So  that  melody  or  figure  may  poffefs  proper  rhythm  or  harmony,  but  not  a, 
proper  colour,  that  we  may  lpeak  in  the  affimilative  way,  as  the  mafrers  of 
the  choir  are  accuftomed  to  affimilate.  But  there  is  a  certain  figure  or  me¬ 
lody  of  a  timid,  and  of  a  brave  man  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  call  thefe 
things  in  brave  men,  beautiful,  but  in  the  timid,  bafe.  And  that  we  may 
not  be  prolix  about  thefe  particulars,  all  the  figures  and  melodies  which 
limply  adhere  to  the  virtue  of  the  foul  or  body,  or  to  a  certain  image  of  it, 
are  beautiful ;  but  the  contrary  muff  be  afferted  with  refpedt-  to  the  vice  of 
the  foul  or  body. 

Clin.  You  are  right;  and' we  judge  that  thefe  particulars  fubfifl  in  this 
manner. 

Guest.  But  we  muft  ftill  further  confider,  whether  all  of  us  are  fimilarly 
delighted  with  all  choirs,  or  whether  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ? 

Clin.  It  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

Guest.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  is  the  caufe  of  our  error?-  Is  it  becaufe 
not  the  fame  things  are  beautiful  to  all?  Or  fhall  we  fay  that  they  are  the 
fame  things,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  the  fame  ?  For  no  one  will  fay  that  a 
vicious  is  better  than  a  virtuous  choir  ;  or  that  he  is  delighted  with  depraved 
figures,  but  others  with  a  mufe  contrary  to  this.  Though,  indeed,  mofl 
men  affert,  that  the  re&itude  of  mufic  confifts  in  a  power  which  imparts 
pleafure  to  the  foul.  This,  however,  is  neither  to  be  endured,  nor  is  it  holy 
by  any  means  to  make  fuch  an  affertion.  But  this  is  more  probably  the 
caufe  of  our  error. 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  Since  the  particulars  refpe&ing  choirs  are  imitations  of  manners 

and 
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and  of  actions  which  take  place  in  all-various  fortunes  and  habits,  thofe  by 
whom  the  imitations  of  manners,  whether  exprefled  by  difcourfe,  or  melody, 
or  dancing,  are  approved,  either  from  nature  or  cuftom,  or  from  both,  muff 
neceflarily  rejoice  in  and  praife  thefe,  and  denominate  them  beautiful.  But 
thofe  to  whom  they  appear  contrary  to  nature,  or  manners,  or  cuftom,  can 
neither  rejoice  in  nor  praife  them,  but  mull  neceflarily  denominate  them 
bafe.  And  thofe,  again,  to  whom  thefe  particulars  happen  right  by  nature, 
but  the  contrary  from  cuftom  ;  or  right  from  cuftom,  but  the  contrary  from 
■mature  ; — thefe  will  denominate  things  contrary  to  pleafures,  laudable.  For 
they  will  afiert  that  each  of  thefe  is  pleafant,  but  at  the  fame  time  bafe. 
Hence,  before  others,  whom  they  conftder  as  intelligent  perfons,  they  will 
be  afhamed  that  their  body  fhould  be  moved  after  that  manner,  and  will  blufh 
to  fing,  and  to  call  fuch  things  beautiful,  or  deferving  ferious  attention  ;  but, 
by  themfelves,  they  will  be  delighted  with  them. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmoft  redtitude. 

Guest.  Does  he  then  fuffer  any  injury  who  is  delighted  with  bafe 
figures  or  melodies ;  or  do  they  receive  any  advantage  who  are  pleafed  with 
the  contraries  to  thefe  ? 

Clin.  Jt  is  probable. 

Guest.  Is  it  only  probable,  or  alfo  neceflary,  that  the  fame  thing  fhould 
happen  as  takes  place  when  any  one,  being  converfant  with  the  depraved 
habits  of  depraved  men,  does  not  hate,  but  rejoices  in  and  admits  them  ; 
and  yet  blames  them  in  jeft,  having  a  dreaming  perception  of  his  own  de¬ 
pravity  ?  For,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  aflimilated  to  the 
things  in  which  he  rejoices,  although  he  fhould  be  afhamed  to  praife  them. 
But  what  greater  good,  or  evil,  fhall  we  fay,  can  poflibly  happen  to  us  than 
a  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Clin.  I  think,  none. 

Guest.  But  where  laws  are  beautifully  eflablifhed,  or  will  be  in  fome 
future  period  of  time,  can  we  think  it  will  be  lawful  for  poets,  in  difcipline 
and  fport  refpedfing  the  Mufes,  to  teach  in  their  poetical  compolitions 
whatever  delights  them,  by  rhythm,  or  melody,  or  verfe,  and  to  form  in 
choirs  the  boys  and  young  men  of  well  inftituted  polities,  either  to  virtue 
or  vice  ? 

Clin.  It  is  contrary  to  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  would  be  allowed. 
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Megil.  For  how  is  it  poffible  it  fhould  be  ? 

Guest.  But,  in  fhort,  it  is  lawful  to  adt  in  this  manner  at  prefent  in  all 
cities,  except  Egypt. 

Clin.  But  how  do  you  fay  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  eflablifhed  by  law  in 
Egypt  ? 

Guest.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear.  For,  as  it  appears,  they  formerly  knew 
what  we  have  now  faid,  that  young  men  in  cities  fhould  be  accuftomed  to 
beautiful  figures  and  beautiful  melodies ;  and  it  is  one  of  their  iuftitutions  to 
exhibit  in  their  temples  what  thefe  are,  and  what  the  qualities  which  they 
poffefs ;  and  befides  thefe,  it  is  not  lawful,  either  for  painters  or  other  arti¬ 
ficers  of  figures,  to  introduce  any  that  are  new,  or  even  to  think  of  any 
other  than  thofe  belonging  to  their  country :  nor  is  it  lawful  at  prefent  to 
do  this,  either  in  thefe  particulars  or  in  the  whole  of  mufic.  If  you  ob- 
ferve,  therefore,  you  will  find  that  paintings  and  fculptures  there,  which 
were  executed  ten  thousand  years  ago,  as  if  they  were  not  of  fuch  great 
antiquity,  are  neither  more  beautiful,  nor  more  deformed,  than  paintings 
of  carvings  of  the  prefent  day,  but  are  fafhioned  by  juft  the  fame  art. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  of  a  wonderful  circumfrance. 

Guest.  It  is,  however,  a  circumftance  pertaining  to  law  and  politics  in 
a  tranfcendent  degree.  You  will  likewife  find  other  things  there  of  a  tri¬ 
fling  nature.  But  this  refpedting  mufic  is  true,  and  deferves  attention,  be- 
caufe  the  legiflator  could  firmly  give  laws  about  things  of  this  kind,  and  with 
confidence  introduce  fuch  melodies  as  poffeffed  a  natural  rectitude.  But  this 
mull  be  the  work  of  a  God,  or  of  fome  divine  perfon.  Julf  as  they  fay 
there,  that  their  melodies,  which  have  been  preferved  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time,  are  the  poems  of  Ills.  So  that,  as  I  faid,  if  any  one  is  able  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  redtitude  of  them,  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  reduce  them  to 
law  and  order.  For  the  fearch  of  pleafure  and  pain,  which  is  always  di¬ 
rected  to  the  ufe  of  new  mufic,  perhaps  poffeffes  no  great  power  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  confecrated  choir  by  an  accufation  of  its  antiquity.  It  appears-,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  choir  of  the  Egyptians  was  by  no  means  capable  of  being  cor¬ 
rupted,  but  that  the  contrary  was  entirely  the  cafe. 

Clin.  From  what  you  have  now  faid,  it  appears  that  it  muft  be  fo. 

Guest.  May  we  not,  therefore,  confidently  fay,  that  a  choir  is  after  a 
certain  manner  properly  connected  with  Iports  and  mufic ;  and,  that  we  re- 
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joice  as  often  as  we  think  that  we  do  well,  and,  when  we  rejoice,  think  we 
do  well  ?  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Clin.  It  is. 

Guest.  But,  rejoicing  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  we  are  incapable  of  being  at 
reft. 

Clin.  We  are  fo. 

Guest.  Are  not,  therefore,  thofe  among  us  that  are  young  men  prompt 
to  dance  r  And  do  not  we  who  are  old  men  think  that  we  conduit  our- 
felves  in  a  becoming  manner  in  beholding  thefe,  while  we  rejoice  in  their 
fports,  and  in  their  celebration  of  facred  feftivals,  fince  lightnefs  of  body 
fails  us  at  our  time  of  life, — through  the  defire  of  which,  we  thus  eftablifh 
games  for  thofe  who  are  able  in  the  higheft  degree  to  excite  in  us  the 
memory  of  our  juvenile  period  ? 

Clin.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  Shall  we  therefore  confider  that  which  is  faid  by  many  of  thofe 
who  celebrate  facred  feftivals,  as  faid  in  vain,  that  it  is  proper  to  reckon  him 
moft  wife,  and  to  judge  that  he  will  conquer  who  caufes  us  to  be  delighted 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  greateft  degree  ?  For  it  is  proper,  fince  we  permit  fport 
in  things  of  this  kind,  that  we  fhould  particularly  honour  him  who  caufes 
the  greateft  number  and  in  the  greateft  degree  to  rejoice  ;  and,  as  I  juft  now 
faid,  that  we  fhould  pronounce  him  vidlor.  Is  this,  therefore,  rightly  faid, 
and  will  a  condu6i  of  this  kind  be  right  ? 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo. 

Guest.  But,  O  bleffed  man,  we  fhould  not  haftily  judge  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  but,  dividing  it  into  parts,  confider  after  this  manner  :  If  any  one  fhould 
at  any  time  fimply  eftablifh  a  certain  game,  but  without  defining  whether 
it  is  gymnaftic,  or  equeftrian,  or  mufical;  and,  cohering  together  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  fhould  proclaim,  that  he  was  going  to  eftablifh  a 
conteft  for  the  fake  of  pleafure  alone,  in  which  (without  expreffing  the  mode 
of  conteft)  rewards  would  be  affigned  for  him  who  gave  the  fpedlators  the 
greateft  delight,  and  that  for  this  he  would  be  conlidered  as  victor,  and  as 
the  beft  of  all  thofe  engaged  in  the  conteft, — what  do  we  think  would  be  the 
confequence  of  this  proclamation  ? 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  It  is  proper  that  one  fhould  exhibit,  like  Homer,  a  rhapfody, 
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another  the  modulation  of  the  harp,  another  tragedy,  and  another  comedy. 
Nor  will  it  be  wonderful,  if  fome  one,  by  exhibiting  prodigies,  fhould  think 
that  he  is  efpecially  vidlorious.  But,  thefe  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  champions  affembling  together,  can  we  fay  which  of  them  is  juflly  the 
vidlor  ? 

Clin.  You  afk  an  abfurd  thing.  For,  who  can  give  you  an  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  unlefs  he  has  himfelf  been  an  auditor  of  each  of  the  champions  ? 

Guest.  Are  you  therefore  willing  that  I  myfelf  fhould  reply  to  this 
abfurd  queftion  ■ 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  I  fhould  not  ? 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  very  little  children  were  to  judge  in  this  affair,  they 
would  give  the  palm  of  vidlory  to  him  who  exhibited  prodigies  :  or  would 
they  not  ? 

Clin.  How  fhould  they  do  other  wife  ? 

Guest.  The  greater  bovs,  however,  would  give  the  preference  to  thofe  that 
exhibited  comedies;  but  fuch  women  as  are  better  educated  than  others, 
young  men,  and  perhaps  almofl  the  whole  multitude,  would  prefer  the 
tragedians. 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo. 

Guest.  But  perhaps  we  old  rnen  fhould  hear  with  the  moft  pleafure  the 
rhapfodift  when  properly  handling  the  Iliad  and  Odyffev,  or  fome  of  the 
works  of  Hefiod,  and  fhould  by  far  proclaim  him  the  vidlor  of  all  the  others. 
Ought  we  not,  therefore,  after  this  to  fhow  who  is  properly  the  vidlor  in 
thefe  contefls  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  It  is  evident  that  both  I  and  you  ought  neceffarily  to  confefs,  that 
he  will  be  properly  the  vidlor  whom  thofe  of  our  age  judge  to  be  fo  :  for  the 
fkill  which  we  derive  from  age  appears  to  be  every  where  by  far  the  befl  of 
all  political  concerns. 

Clin.  Doubtlefs. 

Guest.  I  therefore  grant  thus  much  to  the  multitude,  that  mufic  ought 
to  be  judged  by  pleafure,  yet  not  by  the  pleafure  it  imparts  to  every  man, —  but 
that,  nearly,  that  is  the  moft  beautiful  mufe  which  delights  the  beft  of  men, 
and  lhch  as  are  fufficiently  difciplined  ;  but  efpecially  when  it  delights  a  man 
who  excells  in  virtue  and  difcipline.  On  this  account  we  fay  that  judges  of 
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thefe  things  require  virtue,  becaufe  they  ought  to  participate  of  prudence  and 
fortitude.  For  a  true  judge  ought  not  to  learn  how  to  judge  from  another, 
and  thus  become  as  it  were  ftupefied  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,  and 
his  own  ignorance.  But  he  ought  to  poflefs  fortitude,  becaufe,  though  he 
lhould  be  endued  with  knowledge,  he  ought  not,  through  doth  and  timiditv, 
to  give  an  unjuft  decifion  from  the  fame  mouth  with  which  when  about  to 
judge  he  invoked  the  Gods.  For  a  judge  does  not  fit  as  a  difciple,  but 
rather,  as  it  is  juft  he  fhould,  as  a  m  after  of  the  fpedtators,  and  as  one  who 
is  averfe  to  things  which  do  not  afford  the  fpeclators  a  fit  and  proper  pleafure. 
For  it  was  allowed  by  the  antient  and  Grecian  law,  as  by  that  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  at  prefent,  that  the  multitude  of  lpedtators  fhould  decide  who  was 
vidtor,  by  holding  up  their  hands  :  but  this  corrupted  the  poets  themfelves, 
who  wrote  according  to  the  depraved  pleafure  of  vulgar  judges;  fo  that 
the  fpedtators  both  difeiplined  themfelves  and  the  poets.  It  likewife  cor¬ 
rupted  the  pleafures  of  the  theatre.  For,  as  it  is  here  proper  that  the  fpedfators 
fhould  always  hear  of  manners  better  than  their  own,  and  thus  obtain  a  more 
excellent  pleafure,  the  very  contrary  to  this  takes  place  at  prefent.  What 
then  does  the  prefent  difeourfe  wifh  to  fignify  ?  Confider  whether  it  is  this* 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  My  difeourfe  appears  to  me  to  have  thrice  or  four  times  revolved 
to  the  fame  thing,  that  difeipline  is  the  drawing  and  leading  of  youth  to 
that  which  is  called  by  the  law,  right  reafon,  and  which  the  mo  ft  worthy 
and  antient  men  have  found  by  experience  to  be  truly  right.  That  the  foul 
of  a  youth,  therefore,  may  be  accuftomed  by  law,  and  by  thofe  who  are 
perfuaded  by  law,  not  to  rejoice  in  things  contrary,  but  to  be  delighted  or 
afflicted  with  the  fame  things  as  an  old  man  ;  for  the  fake  of  this,  thofe  po¬ 
etical  compofitions  called  odes,  and  which  are  truly  epodes,  or  incantations 
to  the  foul,  are  compofed  at  prefent,  and  which  haftily  tend  to  that  kind  of 
fymphony  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  But  fince  the  fouls  of  boys  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  engaging  in  ferious  purfuits*  fports  and  odes  were  inftituted  by  the 
legiflator.  Juft  as,  in  curing  difeafed  and  imbecil  bodies,  phyficians  endea¬ 
vour  to  introduce  ufeful  food  in  pleafant  meats  and  drinks,  but  noxious  food 
in  fuch  as  are  bitter,  that  they  may  be  rightly  accuftomed  to  embrace  the 
one,  and  hate  the  other.  A  proper  legiflator  will  perfuade  the  poet  to  do 
the  fame  in  beautiful  and  laudable  words ;  and  will  compel  him,  if  he  cannot 
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be  perfuaded,  that  when  he  produces  figures  of  temperate,  brave,  and,  in 
fhort,  of  all  good  men,  in  rhythms,  and  melodies  in  harmonies,  he  fhall 
produce  them  properly. 

Clin.  By  Jupiter,  O  gueft,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  this  is  done  at 
prefent  in  other  cities  ?  .For  I  do  not  know  of  any  city  in  which  what  you 
fpeak  of  takes  place,  except  ours,  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  But 
in  other  cities  there  are  always  fome  new  regulations  about  dancing,  and 
the  reft  of  the  mufic  ;  and  this  not  from  any  mutation  in  the  laws,  but 
from  certain  inordinate  pleafures,  which  are  very  far  from  remaining  per¬ 
petually  the  fame,  like  thofe  Egyptian  regulations  which  you  related,  but 
continually  vary. 

Guest.  Moft  excellent,  O  Clinias  !  But  if  I  have  appeared  to  you,  as 
you  fay,  to  aftert  thefe  things  as  exifting  at  prefent,  I  fhall  not  wonder  that 
I  have  done  this  in  confequence  of  not  clearly  unfolding  my  meaning.  But 
having  fpoken  about  certain  particulars,  which  I  wifhed  to  take  place,  re- 
fpedling  mufic,  I  perhaps  appeared  to  you  to  fpeak  as  if  they  adlually  exifted 
at  prefent.  For,  to  blame  a  thing  which  is  incurable,  and  which  is  very  far 
advanced  in  error,  is  bv  no  means  pleafant,  though  fometimes  neceflary. 
But,  as  we  are  thus  far  agreed,  will  you  not  fay  that  thefe  things  fubfift 
among  us,  and  thofe,  more  than  amon^  the  other  Greeks  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  if  they  fhould  alfo  take  place  among  others,  would  they  not 
be  better  conducted  than  at  prefent  ? 

Clin.  By  far  better,  if  they  fubfifted  as  you  juft  now  faid  they  ought  to 
fubfift,  and  as  they  fubfift  among  thofe  and  with  us. 

Guest.  Shall  we  then  agree  at  prefent,  that  the  things  aflerted  by  you, 
in  every  kind  of  difcipline  and  mufic,  are  thefe  :  that  poets  fhould  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  aftert  that  a  good  man,  being  temperate  and  juft,  is  happy  and 
blefted,  whether  he  is  large  and  robuft,  fmall  and  weak,  rich  or  poor ;  but 
that  an  unjuft  man  is  miferable,  and  pafles  his  days  in  forrow,  though  he 
fhould  be  richer  than  Cinyras  or  Midas  ?  A  poet,  therefore,  if  he  fpeaks 
rightly,  will  fay  to  us  :  I  fhall  never  mention  nor  confider  him  as  a  man, 
who  does  not  perform  with  juftice,  and  poftefs  every  thing  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  beautiful  in  condudh  Such  a  one  too,  being  juft,  will  defire  to  con¬ 
tend  with  his  enemies  in  clofe  engagement.  But  he  who  is  unjuft  will 
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neither  dare  to  behold  bloody  (laughter,  nor  to  vanquilh,  running,  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Boreas,  nor  will  he  acquire  any  of  thole  things  which  are  denominated 
good.  For  the  things  which  are  called  by  the  many  good,  are  not  rightly 
denominated.  For  it  is  faid  that  health  is  the  bed;  thing ;  beauty  the  next ; 
drength  the  third  ;  and  riches  the  fourth.  And  ail  innumerable  multitude 
of  other  things  are  called  good.  Thus,  to  fee  and  hear  acutely,  and  to 
podefs  in  a  proper  manner  all  fuch  things  as  belong  to  the  fenfes ;  likewife 
to  do  in  a  tyrannical  manner  whatever  you  pleafe,  appears  to  be  good.  And 
befides  this,  it  is  conlidered  as  the  end  of  all  bleffednefs  to  become  in  the 
mod  rapid  manner  immortal,  while  polfeffmg  all  thefe.  But  you  and  1  fay 
that  all  thefe  are  the  bed  of  polfeffions  to  juft  and  holy  men,  but  that  to 
unjud  men  they  are  the  word  of  all  things,  beginning  the  enumeration 
from  health.  For  to  be  well,  to  fee,  hear,  and  poffefs  the  other  fenfes,  and, 
in  Ihort,  to  live,  is  the  greated  evil,  though  a  man  Ihould  be  immortal 
through  the  whole  of  time,  and  poffefs  every  thing  that  is  called  good,  if  all 
thefe  are  not  attended  with  judice  and  every  virtue.  But  it  is  a  lefs  evil  to 
live  in  this  manner  for  the  fhorted  time.  I  think  that  your  poets  fhould 
fpeak  in  this  manner,  and  that  you  fhould  perfuade  and  compel  them  to  do 
fo,  and  to  indrudt  the  youth,  through  rhythms  and  harmonies,  confequent 
to  thefe  alfertions.  Do  you  perceive  this  ?  For  I  clearly  affert,  that  the 
things  which  are  called  evil  are  good  to  the  unjud,  but  evil  to  the  jud  ; 
but  that  things  good  are  truly  good  to  the  good,  but  evil  to  the  wicked. 
Do,  therefore,  you  and  I  agree  in  what  is  faid,  or  not  ? 

Clin.  We  appear  partly  to  agree,  and  partly  not. 

Guest.  Perhaps  1  have  not  perfuaded  you  that  he  is  not  happy,  but 
clearly  wretched,  who  alone  poffelfes  in  himfelf  injudice  and  infolence, 
though  he  fhould  be  healthy  and  rich,  and  a  tyrant  to  the  end  of  life  ;  and, 
belides  all  thefe,  fhould  be  endued  with  uncommon  drength  of  body,  in 
conjun&ion  with  immortality,  and  fhould  never  experience  any  of  thole 
things  which  are  called  evils. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mod  truly. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  what  ought  we  to  fay  after  this?  If  he  is 
valiant,  and  drong,  and  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  accomplilhes  through  the 
whole  of  life  whatever  he  defires, — will  he  not  neceffarily  appear- to  vou, 
if  he  is  unjud  and  infolent,  to  live  in  a  lhameful  manner  r 
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Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Will  he  not  alfo  appear  to  yon  to  live  badly  ? 

Clin.  This  will  not  in  a  fimilar  manner  appear  to  me. 

Guest.  But  will  you  not  admit  that  he  muft  live  unpleafantly,  and  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  his  intereft  ? 

Clin.  How  can  I  admit  this  ? 

Guest.  How?  If  a  God,  my  friends,  fhould  canfe  us  to  agree  in  fenti- 
ment,  as  we  now  nearly  diffent  from  each  other.  For  thefe  things  appear 
to  me  fo  neceffary,  that  Crete,  O  friend  Clinias,  does  not  more  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  an  ifland.  And  if  I  were  a  legifiator,  I  would  endeavour  to 
compel  the  poets,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  fpeak  in  this 
manner  :  and  I  would  ordain,  that  nearly  the  great  eft  of  all  punifhments 
fhould  be  infinfted  on  him  who  fhould  aftert,  in  the  country  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  that  there  are  certain  men  of  a  bafe  character  who  lead  a  pleafant  life; 
or  that  fome  things  are  advantageous  and  lucrative,  but  others  more  juft. 
And  I  would  perluade  my  citizens  to  aftert  many  other  things,  contrary  to 
what  are  now  advanced  by  the  Cretans  and  Lacedemonians,  as  it  appears, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  For,  by  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  O  beft 
of  men  !  if  we  fhould  afk  thofe  Gods  who  gave  us  laws,  whether  the  moft 
juft  is  the  moft  pleafant  life,  or  whether  there  are  two  certain  lives,  one  of 
which  is  moft  pleafant,  and  the  other  moft  juft: — if,  in  anfwer  to  our  inquiry, 
they  fhould  fay  there  are  two  lives,  we  might,  perhaps,  again  afk  them  (if 
we  inquire  properly)  which  we  ought  to  call  moft  happy  ;  thofe  who  lead 
the  moft  juft,  or  thofe  who  lead  the  moft  pleafant  life.  If  they  fhould  fay, 
thofe  who  lead  the  moft  pleafant  life,  their  anfwer  would  be  abfurd.  But  I 
am  defirous  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  not  be  faid  by  the  Gods,  but  ra¬ 
ther  by  our  fathers  and  legiflators.  I  fhall  therefore  put  the  fame  queftion 
to  my  father  and  legifiator,  and  I  fhall  fuppofe  him  to  reply,  that  he  who  lives 
the  moft  pleafant  life  is  the  moft  bleffed.  After  this,  I  fhall  thus  inter¬ 
rogate  him  :  O  father,  do  you  not  wifh  me  to  live  moft  happily  ?  But  you 
never  ceafe  exhorting  me  to  live  moft  juftly.  He,  therefore,  who  acts  in  this 
manner,  whether  he  is  a  legifiator  or  a  father,  a<fts  I  think  abfurdly,  and 
fpeaks  inconfiftently.  But  if  he  fhould  evince  that  the  moft  juft  life  is  the 
moft  bleffed,  every  one  who  hears  him  may,  1  think,  inquire  what  it  is 
which  the  law  praifes  in  that  life  as  good  and  beautiful,  and  better  than 
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pleafure.  For,  what  good  feparate  from  pleafure  can  be  prefent  to  the  juft 
man  ?  Can  it  be  laid  that  renown  and  prail'e,  both  from  men  and  Gods,  are 
good  and  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame  time  unpleafant  ?  and  that  the  contrary 
is  true  with  refped  to  infamy  ?  We  fhall  fay,  By  no  means,  O  legiflator. 
But  is  neither  to  do  an  injury,  nor  to  fuffer  one,  unpleafant  indeed,  but  at  the 
fame  time  good,  or  beautiful  ?  And  are  other  things  pleafant,  but  fhameful 
and  bafe  ? 

Clin.  How  can  they  ? 

Guest.  The  reafon,  therefore,  which  neither  feparates  the  pleafant  and 
the  juft,  nor  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  is  perfuafive,  if  to  nothing  elfe,  yet 
at  leaft  to  the  wifh  to  live  a  holy  and  juft  life.  So  that  the  difcourfe  of  the 
legiflator  will  be  moft  fhameful  and  difcordant,  if  he  denies  that  thefe  things 
are  fo.  For  no  one  will  voluntarily  wifti  to  be  perfuaded  to  do  that  which  is 
not  attended  with  more  joy  than  forrow.  But  that  which  is  beheld  afar  off 
affeds  every  one,  as  I  may  fay,  and  even  boys,  with  a  dark  vertigo.  The 
legiflator,  therefore,  difperflng  the  darknefs,  fhall  eftablifh  for  us  an  opinion 
the  contrary  to  this  ;  and  fhall  perfuade  the  citizens,  by  cuftom,  and  praife, 
and  arguments,  that  both  things  juft  and  unjuft  are  involved  in  fhade  ;  and 
that  things  unjuft,  which  appear  contrary  to  the  juft,  being  furveyed  by  the 
unjuft  and  depraved  man,  feem  to  be  pleafant,  but  things  juft,  moft  unplea¬ 
fant  :  but  when  they  are  furveyed  by  the  juft  man,  they  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  the  contrary. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  which  of  thefe  decifions,  fhall  we  fay,  is  moft  true  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  is  it  that  of  the  worfe,  or  of  the  better  foul  ? 

Clin.  Neceflarily,  that  of  the  better  foul. 

Guest.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  that  an  unjuft  life  fhould  not  only  be 
more  bafe  and  depraved,  but,  in  reality,  more  unpleafant,  than  a  juft  and 
holy  life. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo,  my  friend,  according  to  the  prefent  reafoni ng. 

Guest.  A  legiflator,  therefore,  who  is  in  the  leaft  degree  ufeful,  though 
what  we  have  now  afferted  fhould  not  fubfift  in  this  manner, — yet,  as  there 
is  not  any  thing  elfe  which  can  be  more  advantageous  to  youth,  he  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  aflert  it,  though  falfe,  for  their  good  ;  becaule  he  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  lead  them  to  ad  juftly,  not  by  force,  but  willingly. 

h  2  Clin. 
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Clin.  Truth,  indeed,  O  gueft,  is  beautiful  and  liable  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  eafy  to  perfuade. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo.  But  that  fable  of  the  Sidonian,  though  improbable, 
yet  eafily  perfuades,  as  well  as  an  innumerable  multitude  of  others. 

Clin.  What  fable  ? 

Guest.  That,  teeth  being  once  fown,  armed  men  were  produced  from 
them.  For  this  may  ferve  as  a  great  example  to  a  legiflator,  that  any  one 
may  perfuade  the  fouls  of  young  men  to  whatever  he  pleafes.  So  that  he 
ought,  by  confidering,  to  Bad  out  nothing  elle  than  by  what  means  he 
may  confer,  through  perfuaiion,  the  greatefl  good  on  the  city  •  and  fhould, 
by  every  poffible  contrivance,  difcover  after  what  manner  the  whole  of  fuch 
an  affociation  may  always  fpeak  one  and  the  fame  thing  about  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  through  the  whole  of  life,  in  odes,  fabies,  and  difcourfes.  But  if 
it  appears  to  you  to  be  otherwife,  no  difcord  will  arife  from  this  difference 
in  opinion. 

Clin.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  either  of  us  can  doubt  about  thefe 
particulars. 

Guest.  I  will,  therefore,  continue  my  difcourfe.  I  fay  then,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  infinuate,  as  by  enchantment,  all  the  choirs,  which  are  three, 
into  the  young  and  tender  fouls  of  boys,  together  with  all  fuch  other  beau¬ 
tiful  things  as  we  have  fpoken  of,  and  which  yet  remain  for  us  to  difcufs. 
But  the  principal  thing  among  them  is  this  :  that  if  the  life  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Gods  to  be  the  mofl  pleafant,  and  the  beif,  appears  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  which  we  have  defcribed,  we  fhall  have  fpoken  mofl  truly, 
and  fhall  more  perfuade  thofe  whom  we  ought  to  perfuade,  than  if  we  had 
afferted  any  thing  elfe. 

Clin.  What  you  fay  muff  be  granted. 

Guest.  In  the  fi rffc  place,  therefore,  the  puerile  choir  of  Mufes  fhould 
enter,  being  about  to  fing  things  of  this  kind,  with  all  poffible  earneflnefs 
to  the  whole  city.  In  the  fecond  place,  that  choir  which  confifts  of  men 
thirty  years  old  fhall  invoke  the  God  P^an  as  a  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what 
is  faid,  and  fhall  befeech  him,  together  with  the  divinity  Perfuafion,  to  be 
propitious  to  the  youth.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  a  third  choir, 
confining  of  thofe  who  are  between  thirty  and  fixty  years  old.  But  the  my- 
thologifts  about  the  fame  odes,  who  are  more  advanced  in  years  than  thefe, 
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as  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  fing  to  the  harp,  ought  agreeably  to  a 
divine  oracle  to  be  difmifled. 

Clin.  Who  do  you  mean,  O  gueft,  by  thefe  third  choirs?  for  I  do  not 
clearly  underftand  what  you  wifh  to  fay  about  them. 

Guest,  Thefe  are  nearly  thofe  for  whofe  fake  mod:  of  the  above  after- 
tions  were  made. 

Clin.  We  do  not  yet  underftand  :  endeavour  therefore  to  fpeak  yet 
clearer. 

Guest.  We  faid,  if  I  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe,  that 
the  nature  of  every  youth  was  fo  ardent,  that  it  could  not  be  at  reft  either 
in  body  or  voice,  but  that  it  was  always  fpeaking  and  leaping  without  order; 
and  that  no  other  animal  poftefted  a  fenfe  of  the  order  of  both  thefe,  but 
that  this  was  alone  the  province  of  the  nature  of  man.  We  likewife  faid, 
that  rhythm  was  the  name  given  to  the  order  of  motion,  but  harmony  to 
that  of  the  voice,  when  the  fharp  and  the  flat  are  mingled  together ;  and 
that  both  together  are  denominated  a  choir.  We  ftill  further  aflerted,  that 
the  Gods,  commiferating  our  nature,  gave  us  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  as  our 
aflociates  in  and  leaders  of  the  choir  ;  and  Bacchus  (if  we  recoiled.)  as  the 
third. 

Clin.  How  is  it  pofflble  we  fhould  not  remember  ? 

Guest.  We  have  therefore  fpoken  concerning  the  choir  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes  :  and  hence  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fhould  fpeak  reipeding  the 
third  and  remaining  choir,  or  that  of  Bacchus. 

Clin.  Inform  me  how  you  mean  :  for  a  Bacchic  choir  of  old  men  ap¬ 
pears,  on  the  firft  hearing,  to  be  very  abfurd  ;  if  thofe  who  form  this  choir 
exceed  thirty,  fo  as  to  be  from  fifty  to  fixty  years  old. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  moft  truly.  But  I  think  reafon  is  requifite,  that  it 
may  appear  how  this  may  be  opportunely  accomplifhed. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  Do  we  therefore  agree  in  what  has  been  previoufly  faid  ? 

Clin.  Reipeding  what  ? 

Guest.  That  every  man  and  boy,  thofe  who  are  free,  and  thofe  who  are 
flaves,  the  male  and  the  female,  and  in  fhort  the  whole  city,  fhould  fing 
thefe  things  to  the  whole  city  without  ceafing,  according  to  all  the  varieties 
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of  harmony,  fo  as  that  thofe  who  fing  the  hymns  may  experience  an  infa- 
tiable  pleafure. 

Clin.  How  is  it  poflible  not  to  acknowledge  that  thefe  things  ought  to  be 
fo? 

Guest.  But  by  what  means  will  the  bell  part  of  the  city,  and  which  is 
mod:  capable  of  perfuading  by  age,  in  conjunction  with  prudence,  be  able, 
by  finging  the  mod:  beautiful  things,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  greated  good  ? 
or  fhall  we  foolifhly  omit  that  which  will  be  the  mod:  principal  thing  in  the 
mod  beautiful  and  mod  ufeful  odes  r 

Clin.  In  confequence  of  what  has  been  jud  now  faid,  it  is  impodible  to 
omit  it. 

Guest.  How  then  will  it  be  aceomplifhed  in  a  becoming  manner?  Con¬ 
fide  r,  if  in  this  way. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  Every  one  who  is  more  advanced  in  age,  being  full  of  dugghh- 
nefs  with  refpedt  to  odes,  will  be  lefs  delighted  with  thefe  ;  and  by  how 
much  the  older  and  more  moded  he  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  will  he  necef- 
farily  be  afhamed  to  fing.  Will  it  not  be  fo  ? 

Clin.  It  will. 

Guest.  He  will  therefore  be  dill  more  afhamed  to  fing,  danding  up¬ 
right  in  the  theatres,  before  an  all-various  multitude  of  men  ;  efpecially  if 
the  choir,  like  thofe  that  contend  for  vidory  when  exercifing  their  voice, 
fhould  be  compelled  to  fing  though  lean  and  falling ;  for,  thus  circum- 
danced,  they  will  not  fing  without  moledation  and  fhame,  and,  when  they 
do,  it  will  be  without  alaeritv. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  of  things  mod  neceffary. 

Guest.  How  then  fhall  we  render  them  difpofed  to  engage  in  odes  with 
alacrity  ?  Shall  we  not  ordain  by  law,  in  the  fird  place,  that  boys  fhall  not 
by  any  means  tade  wine  till  they  are  eighteen  years  old  ?  For  we  ought  to 
teach  them,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  deduce  like  a  river,  fire  to  fire,  into  the 
body  and  foul,  before  they  begin  to  engage  in  manly  labours  ;  but  that  we 
fhould  dread  the  furious  habit  of  youth.  In  the  next  place,  we  fhould  in¬ 
form  them  that  wine  is  to  be  moderately  ufed  till  they  are  thirty  years  old, 
and  that  young  men  fhould  by  all  means  avoid  intoxication  and  abundance 
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of  wine.  But  when  they  have  attained  the  fortieth  year,  then  they  may  be 
allowed  to  attend  feafls,  to  invoke  the  other  Gods,  and  befeech  Bacchus  to 
be  prefent  at  the  myflic  ceremonies  and  fports  of  the  old  men  ;  for  this 
divinity  bellowed  wine  upon  men  as  a  remedy  againll  the  auflerity  of  old 
age,  that  through  this  we  might  acquire  a  fecond  youth,  forget  forrow,  and 
render  the  manners  of  our  foul  fofter, — -juft  as  iron  is  foftened  by  the  aClion 
of  fire.  In  the  firfl  place,  therefore,  will  not  every  one  who  is  thus  affect¬ 
ed,  be  willing,  with  more  alacrity  and  lefs  fhame,  not  indeed  in  a  great 
but  in  a  moderate  multitude,  nor  among  Grangers,  but  his  familiars*  to  ling, 
and,  as  we  have  often  faid,  to  enchant  ? 

Clin.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  This  mode  then  will  not  be  altogether  improper  to  induce  them 
to  join  with  us  in  finging. 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  But  with  what  voice,  and  with  what  mufe,  will  thefe  men  fing  ? 
or  is  it  not  evident  that  it  will  be  with  fuch  a  one  as  is  adapted  to  them  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  which  will  be  adapted  to  divine  men  ?  Will  it  not  be  that 
of  choirs  ? 

V  / 

Clin.  We  indeed,  O  guefl,  and  thefe,  are  not  able  to  fing  any  thing 
elfe  than  that  which  we  have  learnt  in  the  choirs,  having  been  accuflomed 
thus  to  fing. 

Guest.  It  is  reafonable  it  fhould  be  fo.  For  you  have  not  in  reality  been 
partakers  of  the  mod  beautiful  finging  ;  and  this  becaufe  your  government 
is  rather  military  than  civil.  Hence  your  young  men  are  like  a  compaCt 
multitude  of  colts  feeding  together  in  herds.  And  no  one  of  your  people, 
taking  to  himfelf  his  own  offspring,  commits  him  as  it  w^ere  to  a  groom, 
that  his  fiercenefs  may  be  tamed,  and  that  he  may  be  gently  and  mildly 
educated,  and  from  whom  he  may  receive  every  thing  proper  to  the  difci- 
pline  of  youth  ;  whence  he  may  not  only  become  a  good  l'oldier,  but  an  able 
governor  of  a  city,  and  one  who,  in  the  beginning  we  faid,  would  be  more 
warlike  than  the  foldiers  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  would  always  and  every  where, 
both  in  private  and  public,  honour  the  poffeffion  of  fortitude,  as  ranking  in 
the  fourth,  and  not  in  the  firfl  place  among  the  virtues. 
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Clin.  I  do  not  know,  O  gueft  of  ours,  for  what  reafon  you  again  de¬ 
grade  our  legiflators. 

Guest.  It  is  not  my  intention,  excellent  man,  to  do  fo,  if  I  do  it ;  but 
where  reafon  leads,  there,  if  you  are  willing,  we  will  diredt  ourcourfe.  For 
if  we  poffefs  a  mufe  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  choirs,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  theatre  ,  we  will  endeavour  to  impart  this  to  fuch  as  we  faid  were 
afhamed  of  that  mufe,  and  endeavoured  to  participate  of  one  more  beautiful. 

Clin-  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  is  proper  that  this  fliould  be  prefen t  to 
all  whom  a  certain  grace  follows,  that  either  the  grace  itfelf  alone  fhould  be 
the  mold  approved,  or  a  certain  re&itude,  or,  in  the  third  place,  advantage. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  grace  follows  food  and  drink,  and  every  kind  of  ali¬ 
ment,  and  this  grace  we  call  pleafure  :  but  if  it  contributes  to  health,  we 
denominate  it  rectitude  and  utility. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Thus,  too,  a  grace  follows  difcipline,  which  is  alfo  called  plea¬ 
fure  ;  and  the  truth  reflating  from  difcipline  is  denominated  redtitude  and 
advantage,  the  beneficial  and  the  becoming. 

Clin.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  But  what  ?  In  the  artificial  production  of  fimilitudes,  when 
pleafure  is  the  refult  of  fuch  productions,  may  not  fuch  pleafure  be  moft 
juftly  denominated  a  grace  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But,  in  fhort,  the  equality  of  fuch  things,  rather  than  pleafure, 
renders  them  fuch  and  fo  great.  i 

Clin.  It  is  well  faid. 

Guest.  Hence  that  alone  can  be  rightly  judged  by  pleafure,  which  nei¬ 
ther  affords  a  certain  advantage,  nor  truth,  nor  fimilitude  ;  nor  yet  again  is 
the  caufe  of  any  injury,  but  which  alone  fubfifts  for  the  fake  of  that  grace 
which  follows  other  things,  and  which  may  be  moff  beautifully  denominated 
pleafure,  when  none  of  thefe  attend  it. 

Clin.  Do  you  alone  fpeak  of  innoxious  pleafure  ? 

Guest.  I  do  ;  I  fay  that  this  is  fport,  when  it  is  neither  the  caufe  of  any 
thing  detr ’mental  or  advantageous,  which  deferves  ferious  confideration. 
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Clin.  You  fpeak  moil  truly. 

Guest.  Shall  we  not  then  aflert,  from  what  has  been  now  faid,  that  it  is 
fit  all  imitations  fhould  be  judged  in  the  leafl:  degree  by  pleafure  and  falfe 
opinion,  and  in  like  manner,  all  equality  ?  For  it  does  not  follow,  that  be- 
caufe  this  thing  appears  to  fome  one  to  be  equal,  or  fome  one  is  delighted 
with  that ,  that  therefore  this  thing  is  equal,  or  that  poflefles  fymmetry  ; 
but  it  is  fo  from  truth,  the  mold  of  all  things, 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Do  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  all  mufic  is  affimilative  and  imita¬ 
tive  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  In  the  fmallefi:  degree,  therefore,  when  any  one  fays  that  mufic 
is  to  be  judged  by  pleafure,  is  fuch  an  aflertion  to  be  admitted,  and  in  the 
fmallefi:  degree  is  fuch  a  mufic  to  be  inquired  after  as  a  ferious  thing,  if  it  is 
any  where  to  be  found  ;  but  that  mufic  alone  is  to  be  explored  which  pof- 
feffes  fimilitude  by  its  imitation  of  the  beautiful. 

Clin.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  inquire  after  the  moft  beautiful  tinging, 
and  the  moft  beautiful  mufe,  ought,  as  it  appears,  to  explore  not  that  which 
is  pleafant  in  each  of  thefe,  but  that  which  is  right.  For  the  reditude  of 
imitation,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  in  exprefling  the  magnitude  and  quality 
of  that  which  it  reprefents,  fuch  as  they  are. 

Clin.  How  fhould  it  not  be  fb  ? 

Guest.  But  every  one  will  acknowledge  this  with  refped  to  mufic,  that 
all  poems  are  an  aflimilation  and  imitation  of  it.  Or,  do  you  think  that  all 
poets,  auditors,  and  players,  will  not  aflent  to  this  ? 

Clin.  Very  much  fb. 

Guest.  But  it  is  proper,  as  it  appears,  to  know  refpeding  every  poem, 
what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is,  if  any  one  wfifhes  not  to  err  in  deciding  upon  it. 
For  he  who  does  not  know  what  the  eflence  of  it  means,  nor  of  what  it  is 
the  image,  will  never  underfland  the  reditude  or  erroneoufnefs  of  its  inten¬ 
tion. 

Clin.  It  is  imnoflible  he  fhould. 

Guest.  But  can  he  who  does  not  know  the  reditude  of  a  performance 
ever  be  able  to  know  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  accomplifhed  ?  I  do  not  indeed 
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fpeak  in  a  manner  perfe&ly  clear  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  fhail  thus  fpeak  with 
more  perfpicuity. 

Clin.  How? 

Guest.  There  are  ten  thoufand  fimilitudes  which  have  reference  to  the 
fight. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  If  any  one  is  ignorant  what  each  of  the  imitated 
bodies  is,  can  he  ever  know  whether  it  is  properlyre  prefented  ?  as,  for  in- 
fiance,  whether  the  reprefentation  pofTeffes  the  joints  and  refpedtive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body,  their  pofitions,  number,  and  quality,  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  befides  all  thefe,  the  proper  colours  and  figures;  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whether  all  thefe  are  exhibited  in  a  difordered  manner.  Do  you 
think  that  any  one  can  at  all  know  thefe  particulars  who  is  unacquainted 
With  the  animal  which  is  imitated  ? 

Clin.  How  fhould  he  ? 

Guest.  But  if  any  one  knows  that  it  is  a  man  who  is  painted,  or  other- 
wife  reprefented,  and  that  he  has  received  all  his  parts,  colours  and  figures, 
from  art,  would  it  be  neceffary  that  he  who  knows  this  fhould  likewife 
readily  know  whether  the  reprefentation  is  beautiful,  or  whether  it  is  in 
any  refpect  d-efedtive  in  beauty  ? 

Clin.  We  fhould  all  of  us,  O  guefl,  as  I  may  fay,  know  the  beautiful 
parts  of  animals. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  with  perfect  propriety.  Is  it  not  therefore  neceffary, 
that  a  prudent  judge  fhould  poffefs  thefe  three  things  about  every  image, 
both  in  painting  and  mufic  ?  In  the  £ r ft  place,  that  he  fhould  know  what 
the  thing  is  ;  in  the  fecond  place,  that  it  pofTeffes  redtitude  ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  that  the  image  is  properly  executed  in  words,  melodies,  and 
rhythms  ? 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  We  fhould  not,  therefore,  omit  to  fpeak  concerning  the  difficulty 
which  is  in  mufic.  For,  fince  it  is  more  celebrated  than  other  images,  it  re¬ 
quires  more  caution  than  the  reft.  For  he  who  errs  in  this  will  be  injured 
in  the  greateft  degree,  fince  he  will  thus  conciliate  to  himfelf  depraved  man¬ 
ners.  But  it  is  moft  difficult  to  be  known,  becaufe  poets  are  more  depraved 
than  the  Mufes.  For  thefe  are  incapable  of  erring  to  fo  great  a  degree  as. 
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in  fafhioning  the  words  of  men,  to  give  the  figure  and  melody  of  women; 
or,  in  compofing  the  melody  and  figures  of  thole  who  are  free,  to  harmo¬ 
nize  together  the.  rhythms  of  (laves  and  the  free-born;  or,  in  exhibiting 
rhythms  and  liberal  figures,  to  affign  a  melody  or  difeourfe  contrary  to  the 
rhythms.  Befides  this,  they  will  never  place  together  the  voices  of  beads, 
and  men,  and  indruments,  and  every  kind  of  noife,  as  imitating  one  cer¬ 
tain  thing.  But  human  poets  combine  things  of  this  kind  together  in  the 
greated  degree,  and  irrationally  mingle  them  with  each  other,  exciting  fuch 
men  by  thefe  means  to  laugh,  who,  as  Orpheus  fays,  “  are  allotted  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  delight.”  For  they  perceive  all  thefe  particulars  mingled  toge¬ 
ther  :  and,  befides  this,  the  poets  dilacerate  rhythm  and  figures  feparate  from 
melody,  arranging  naked  words  in  meafure  ;  producing  melody  and  rhythm 
without  words  ;  and  employing  the  naked  found  of  the  harp  and  the  pipe. 
Among  which  particulars,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  the  intention  of  the 
rhythm  and  harmony  which  fubfid  without  words,  and  to  which  of  the  imi¬ 
tations  deferving  to  be  mentioned  they  are  fimilar.  But  it  is  neceffary  to 
confider  every  thing  of  this  kind  as  replete  with  rudicity  ;  as  immoderately 
loving  fwiftnefs  without  falling,  and  the  voice  of  wild  beads,  and  on  this 
account  ufing  the  melody  of  the  harp  and  the  pipe  for  other  purpofes  than 
dancing  and  finging.  But  to  ule  either  of  thefe  indruments  unaccompanied 
with  words,  is  full  of  all  unfkilfulnels  and  legerdemain.  But  the  reafon  of 
this  is  as  follows:  We  do  not  confider  that  we  ought  not  to  employ  our  Mufes 
when  we  are  fifty,  or  thirty,  years  old,  but  we  ought  to  find  out  when  it  is 
proper.  Our  difeourfe,  however,  appears  to  me,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
to  fignify  thus  much  concerning  the  mufe  belonging  to  choirs,  that  it  is  ne^- 
cedary  thofe  who  are  fifty  years  old  (hould  be  better  indrudted  than  others 
in  the  particulars  belonging  to  finging.  For  they  mud  necedarily  podefs  a 
proper  fenfation  and  knowledge  of  rhythms  and  harmonies.  Or  how  can 
they  know  the  rectitude  of  melodies ;  to  what  the  Doric  harmonv  is  proper 
or  improper  ;  and  whether  the  rhythm  which  the  poet  has  united  to  it  is 
right,  or  not  ? 

Clin.  It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  by  any  means. 

Guest.  But  the  numerous  vulgar  are  ridiculous  in  thinking  that  they  dif¬ 
fidently  know  what  is  well  harmonized,  and  podedes  proper  rhythm,  and 
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what  is  not  fo :  for  thefe  have  been  compelled  to  fing  and  walk  in  rhythm. 
But  in  confequence  of  doing  each  of  thefe  ignorantly,  they  would  not  fyl- 
logize  as  follows :  Every  melody,  when  it  poffeffes  things  w7hich  accord,, 
fubfifts  in  a  proper  manner  ;  but  when  it  does  not  poffefs  things  which  ac» 
cord,  it  is  defective. 

Clin.  Mod:  neceffarily  fo. 

Guest.  What  then?  Can  he  who  does  not  understand  what  it  poffeffes, 
and  what  its  definition  is,  know,  as  we  have  faid,  how  it  properly  fubfifts  at 
any  time  in  any  one  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  he  Should  ? 

Guest.  This  then,  as  it  appears,  we  have  now  difcovered,  that  thofe 
fingers  which  we  have  now  called  upon,  and  have  after  a  manner  compelled 
to  fing  voluntarily,  ought  from  neceffity  to  be  difciplined  thus  far,  as  to  be 
able  each  of  them  to  follow  the  progreffions  of  the  rhythms,  and  the  chords 
of  the  melodies,  that,  perceiving  the  harmonies  and  the  rhythms,  they  may 
choofe  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  fung  by  fo  many,  and  by  fuch  particular  perfons ; 
and,  thus  tinging,  may  themfelves  immediately  be  innocently  delighted,  and 
thus  induce  young  men  to  embrace  worthy  manners.  But,  being  thus  far  in- 
ftru£ted,  they  will  participate  of  a  more  accurate  difcipline  than  that  which 
is  diredted  to  the  multitude,  and  to  poets  themfelves.  For,  in  the  third  place, 
it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  that  a  poet  Should  know  whether  the  imitation 
is  beautiful  cr  not ;  but  it  is  nearly  neceffary  that  he  Should  know  this  of 
harmony  and  rhythm.  But  all  the  three  ought  to  be  known  for  the  fake  of 
choofing  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  fecond  ;  for  otherwife  they  will  never 
become  a  Sufficient  enchantment  to  youth  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue.  And 
thus,  that  which  our  difcourfe  intended  in  the  beginning,  viz.  that  it  might 
afford  proper  affiffance  to  the  choir  of  Bacchus,  has  been  accomplished  by 
us  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability.  But  let  us  consider  whether  this  Should  be 
accomplished  in  this  maimer.  For  fuch  an  affembly  muff:  neceffarily  be  tu¬ 
multuous,  in  confequence  of  the  compotation  proceeding  to  a  greater  degree, 
which  we  fuppofed  in  the  beginning  of  our  difcourfe  muff  neceffarily  happen 
to  drinking  affociations  of  the  prefent  day. 

Clin.  It  is  neceffary  it  Should. 

Guest.  But  every  one  becoming  lighter  than  himfelf  will  be  elevated 
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and  delighted;  will  be  filled  with  freedom  of  fpeech;  and  in  this  condition 
will  not  hear  him  who  is  near  him,  but  will  confider  himfelf  fufficient  both 
to  govern  himfelf  and  others. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  Have  we  not  faid,  that,  when  thefe  things  take  place,  the  fouls 
of  the  drinkers,  being  rendered  fervid,  will  become  more  foft  and  juvenile, 
like  iron  heated  in  the  fire  ?  fo  that  they  may  be  ealily  led,  as  when 
they  were  young,  by  thofe  who  are  able  and  know  how  to  inftrudt  and 
fafhion  them  :  but  that  he  who  is  able  to  fafhion  them  is  the  fame  as  he  who 
was  then  faid  to  be  a  good  legiflator,  by  whofe  laws  refpe&ing  compotation 
he  may  be  retrained  who  is  confident  and  audacious,  and  more  impudent 
than  is  proper,  and  who  is  unwilling  to  endure  order  with  refpecl  to  filence, 
difcourfe,  drinking,  and  the  mufe  ;  and  may  be  willing  to  ad  in  a  contrary 
manner  in  every  refped  ;  fending  out  againfl  advancing  and  bafe  confi¬ 
dence,  the  moil;  beautiful  oppofing  fear,  in  conjundion  with  juftice  ;  which 
divine  fear  we  have  denominated  fhame  and  modefty. 

Clin.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  But  the  guardians  and  fabricators  of  thefe  laws  ought,  as  leaders 
of  thofe  that  are  not  fober,  to  be  themfelves  free  from  perturbation  and 
ebriety  ;  without  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  fight  againfl  intoxication  than 
to  contend  with  enemies  without  unterrified  leaders.  But  he  who  is  un¬ 
willing  to  be  perfuaded  by  thefe,  and  by  the  leaders  of  Bacchus  who  are 
more  than  fixty  years  old,  fuftains  an  equal,  and  indeed  a  greater  difgrace 
than  he  who  is  unperfuaded  by  the  leaders  of  Mars. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  If  fuch  ebriety  and  fuch  fport  were  adopted,  would  not  fuch 
drinking  affociates  derive  great  utility  from  thence,  and  be  more  conjoined 
in  friendfhip  than  before,  and  not  be  enemies  as  at  prefent  ?  Would  not 
likewife  the  whole  of  their  affociation  be  according  to  law,  in  confequence 
of  the  fober  being  the  leaders  of  the  intoxicated  ? 

Clin.  Certainly,  if  the  ebriety  was  conduced  in  the  manner  you  now 
fpeak  of. 

Guest.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  blame  the  gift  of  Bacchus  fimply, 
as  if  it  were  evil,  and  not  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  city.  For  much 
more  might  yet  be  faid  to  this  purpofe ;  though  I  ffiould  be  fearful  to  dif- 
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clofe  to  the  multitude  the  greateft  good  which  this  divinity  imparts,  becaufe 
men  when  they  hear  it  will  not  receive  and  underhand  it  as  they  ought. 

Clin.  What  is  that  good  ? 

Guest.  A  certain  narration  and  rumour  has  devolved  to  us,  that  this  God 
%vas  once  difordered  in  his  mind  by  his  mother  Juno,  and  that  on  this  ac¬ 
count  he  introduced  the  Bacchic  rites,  and  the  whole  of  the  infane  choir, 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  the  Goddefs.  It  is  further  reported,  that 
for  this  purpofe  he  bellowed  wine  upon  mankind.  But  I  leave  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  faid  by  thofe  who  think  that  they  can  affert  them  with  fafety  re¬ 
flecting  the  Gods.  Thus  much,  however,  I  know,  that  no  animal  is  born 
with  fuch,  and  fo  much,  intelligence  as  is  proper  to  it,  when  it  acquires  a 
perfection  of  intellect.  But  every  animal,  during  the  time  in  which  it  has  not 
yet  obtained  its  proper  prudence,  rages  and  vociferates  in  a  difordered  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  when  any  one  {lavs  it  rapidly,  it  again  leaps  without  order  1 .  But 
we  may  recoiled  that  we  faid  thefe  were  the  principles  of  mufic  and  gym- 
naftic. 

Clin.  We  do  recollect. 

Guest.  Did  we  not  alfo  fay,  that  this  principle  imparted  to  us  the  fenfe 
of  rhythm  and  harmony  ?  and  that  Apollo,  the  Mufes,  and  Bacchus,  were 
the  caufes  of  thefe  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  wine,  according  to  the  alfertions  of  fome,  was  given  to  men 
as  a  punifhment,  that  they  might  be  rendered,  through  it,  infane.  Agree¬ 
ably,  however,  to  what  has  now  been  alferted  by  us,  it  is  on  the  contrary  a 
medicine ;  and  was  imparted  that  the  foul  might  acquire  fhame,  but  the 
body  health  and  ftrength. 

Clin.  You  have  very  beautifully,  O  gueft,  reminded  us  of  what  has  been 
faid. 

Guest.  But  now  the  half  of  the  particulars  pertaining  to  the  choir  is 
complete.  Shall  we  finilh  or  omit  the  remaining  part  ? 

Clin.  What  parts  do  you  fpeak  of;  and  how  do  you  divide  each  of  them  ? 

Guest.  According  to  us,  the  whole  of  the  choir  is  the  whole  of  difci- 
pline.  But,  of  this,  one  part  confifts  in  vocal  rhythms  and  harmonies. 

1  Viz.  in  another  life :  for  the  foul  carries  with  it  into  another  the  habits  and  manners 
which  it  poflefled  in  the  prefent  life. 
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Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  the  other  in  the  motion  of  the  body,  which  has  rhythm  in 
common  with  the  motion  of  the  voice,  but  figure  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but, 
in  the  former  part,  melody  is  the  motion  of  the  voice. 

Clin.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  I  know  not,  therefore,  after  what  manner  we  have  denomi¬ 
nated  things  pertaining  to  the  voice,  which  extend  as  far  as  to  the  foul, 
and  contribute  to  the  difcipline  of  virtue,  mulic. 

Clin.  They  were  rightly  called  fo. 

Guest.  But  things  pertaining  to  the  body,  which  we  have  called  dan¬ 
cing  in  fport,  if  fuch  a  motion  fhould  extend  as  far  as  to  the  virtue  of  the 
body,  we  fhould  denominate  the  artificial  leading  of  it  to  this  purpofe,. 
gymna  flier. 

Clin.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  But  we  appear  to  have  fpoken  fufficiently  of  that  part  of  mufic, 
which  we  have  faid  is  the  half  of  the  choir.  Shall  we,  therefore,  fpeak  of 
the  remaining  half,  or  how  fhall  we  do  ? 

Clin.  O  moft  excellent  man,  who  art  difeourfing  with  Cretans  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  as  you  have  fpoken  fufficiently  about  mufic,  but  gymnaftic 
remains  yet  to  be  difcuffed,  what  do  you  think  each  of  us  ought  to  reply 
to  your  interrogation  ? 

Guest.  I  fhall  fay  that  you  have  perfpicuoufly  anfwered  by  your  queftion.. 
For  1  underhand  that  your  prefent  interrogation  is,  as  I  have  faid,  an  anfwer, 
and,  befides  this,  a  mandate  to  difeufs  the  particulars  about  gymnaftic. 

Clin.  You  apprehend  my  meaning  excellently  well ;  and  therefore  dif¬ 
eufs  thefe  particulars. 

Guest.  We  fhall  do  fo  :  for  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  fpeak  about  things; 
known  to  both  of  you.  And  befides,  you  are  far  more  fkilled  in.  this  art: 
than  in  that  of  mufic. 

Clin.  You  nearly  fpeak  the  truth. 

Guest.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  principle  of  this  fport,  every  animal  beins’ 
naturally  accuftomed  to  leap  ?  But  man,  as  we  have  faid,  receiving  a  fenfe- 
of  rhythm,  generated  and  brought  forth  dancing.  And  melody,,  recalling  to 
mind,  and  exciting  rhythm,  thefe  two,  communicating  with  each  other,, 
brought  forth  the  choir  and  fport, 

Clin.  Moft  true. 
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Guest.  One  part  of  this  we  have  faid  we  have  already  difcuffed,  and 
that  we  fhould  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  difcufs  the  remaining  part. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  will,  therefore,  firll:  of  all  bring  to  a  conclufion  the  choir 
of  intoxication,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  If  any  city  fhould  ufe  drinking  aflociations  as  a  ferious  concern, 
with  law  and  order,  and  as  an  exercife  to  the  acquifition  of  temperance, 
and  fhould  not  at  the  fame  time  avoid  other  pleafures,  but  in  a  fimilar 
manner  fhould  engage  in  them  for  the  fake  of  fubduing  them,  after  this 
manner  it  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  all  thefe.  But  if  it  ufes  drinking  affo- 
ciations  as  fport,  and  gives  permiffion  to  any  one  to  drink  when  he  pieafes, 
and  with  whom  he  pieafes,  and  to  engage  in  any  other  purfuit  without 
reftraint,  I  fhould  not  be  of  this  opinion,  that  this  city,  or  any  individual  in 
it,  ought,  at  any  time,  to  make  ufe  of  intoxication.  But  I  fhould  much 
prefer  the  law  of  the  Carthaginians  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Cretans  and  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  For  their  law  forbids  any  one  belonging  to  the  camp  to  taffe 
of  wine,  but  orders  water  to  be  drunk  during  all  this  period.  I  likewife 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  drunk  in  the  city  by  either  male  or  female  flaves  ; 
nor  by  magiflrates  during  the  year  of  their  office;  nor  by  pilots,  nor 
judges,  when  engaged  in  their  refipeflive  employments;  nor,  in  fhort,  by 
any  one  when  deliberating  about  things  of  importance.  Again,  I  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  drunk  by  any  one  in  the  day-time,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of 
bodily  exercife  or  difeafe  ;  nor  by  a  man  and  woman  at  night,  when  they 
intend  to  beget  children.  And  many  other  circumftances  might  be  adduced, 
in  which  thofe  who  poffefs  a  found  mind,  and  conform  to  good  laws,  will 
abftain  from  wine.  So  that,  according  to  this  reafoning,  no  city  has  occa- 
fion  for  a  multitude  of  vineyards.  But  other  concerns  of  agriculture,  and 
every  thing  refpediing  diet,  fhould  be  orderly  difpofed:  andyvine  fhould  be 
nearly  ufed  in  the  moft  moderate  and  leafl  degree  of  all  things.  And  this, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  O  guefts,  fhall  be  the  conclufion  of  my  difcourfe 
refpefting  wine. 

CliNo  Beautifully  faid ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  us  it  fhould  be  fo. 
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J^LND  thus  much  concerning  thefe  particulars.  But  (hall  we  fay  that  civil 
government  had  a  certain  beginning  ?  And  may  not  any  one  behold  it  hence 
with  eafe,  and  in  the  mold  beautiful  manner  ? 

Clin.  Whence  ? 

Guest.  Whence  any  one  may  behold  the  progrefs  of  cities  to  virtue,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  vice. 

Clin.  Whence  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  I  think,  indeed,  from  a  length  and  infinity  of  time,  and  from 
the  mutations  in  it. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Do  you  appear  to  have  ever  underldood  what  a  multitude  of  time 
has  elapfed  fince  cities  and  the  politic  inftitutions  of  men  commenced  ? 

Clin.  This  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  underftand. 

Guest.  It  is  indeed  infinite  r,  and  impoffible  to  be  expreffed. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Will  not  myriads  upon  myriads  of  cities  have  fubfifled  in  this 
time?  and,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  temporal  infinity,  have  not  as  many 
been  deftroyed  ?  and  will  they  not  every  where  have  been  governed  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  kind  of  polity  ;  and  at  one  time  pafs  from  the  leffer  to  the 
greater,  and  at  another  from  the  greater  to  the  leffer  ;  and  have  become 
worfe  from  the  better,  and  better  from  the  worfe  ? 

Clin.  It  is  neceffary. 

Guest.  Let  us  therefore  affign,  if  we  are  able,  the  caufe  of  this  muta- 

1  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  genuine  Platonifts,  who  contend  that  according  to 
Plato  the  world  had  a  beginning.  See  the  Timaeus. 
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tion  :  for  perhaps  it  may  exhibit  to  us  the  firft  generation  and  mutation 
of  polities. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well.  It  is  therefore  necefTary  that  you  fhould  readily 
unfold  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  truth  concerning  them,  and  that  we 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  follow  you. 

Guest.  Do  antient  difcourfes  then  appear  to  you  to  poffefs  any  truth? 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  That  there  have  been  many  deffruftions  of  the  human  race, 
through  deluges,  difeafes,  and  many  other  things,  in  which  a  very  fmall  part 
of  mankind  was  left. 

Clin.  Every  thing  of  this  kind  muft  be  very  probable  to  every  one. 

Guest.  Let  us  then  confider  one  of  thefe  deftructions  out  of  many,—I 
mean  that  which  was  caufed  by  a  deluge. 

Clin.  What  ought  we  to  think  about  this? 

Guest.  That  thofe  who  then  efcaped  the  deftruftion  were  nearly  moun¬ 
tain  fhepherds,  a  few  dormant  fparks  of  the  human  race,  preferved  on  the 
fummits  of  mountains. 

Clin.  Evidently  fo. 

Guest.  But  fuch  as  thefe  mull:  neceflarily  have  been  ignorant  of  other 
arts,  and  of  thofe  artifices  in  cities  of  men  towards  each  other,  with  a  view  to 
prerogative  and  contention,  and  other  bafe  ends. 

Clin.  It  is  likely. 

Guest.  But  we  fhall  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  cities  which  were  fituated  in 
plains,  and  thofe  bordering  on  the  fea,  entirely  perifhed  at  that  time. 

Clin.  We  will  fuppofe  fo. 

Guest.  We  muff  affert,  therefore,  that  all  inftruments  were  deflroyed  at 
that  time,  together  with  every  invention  pertaining  to  art,  politic  difcipline, 
or  any  other  certain  wifdom. 

Clin.  For  how,  O  moll:  excellent  man,  if  thefe  particulars  remained 
through  the  whole  of  time  in  the  fame  perfection  as  at  prefent,  could  any 
thing  new  have  ever  been  invented  ?  It  is  becaufe  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  years  was  unknown  to  the  inventors.  But  one  or  two  thoufand  years  have 
elapfed  fince  fome  things  were  invented  by  Daedalus,  others  by  Orpheus,  and 
others  by  Palamedes,  The  particulars  indeed  refpedting  mufic  were  dif- 
covered  by  Marfyas  and  Olympus  ;  but  thofe  relating  to  the  lyre  by  Amphion. 

And 
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And  a  multitude  of  other  things  were,  as  I  may  fay,  invented  by  others  but 
yefterday. 

Guest.  Do  you  not  perceive,  O  Clinias,  that  you  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  friend  who  was  yefterday  prefent  ? 

Clin.  Do  you  mean  Epimenides  ? 

Guest.  I  do.  For  he  far  excelled  all  among  you  in  inventions  ;  and, 
as  you  fay,'  brought  to  perfection  in  reality  what  Hefiod  had  formerly 
divined  in  his  writings. 

Clin.  We  do  fay  fo. 

Guest.  We  mull  affert,  therefore,  that  when  that  devaluation  by  a 
deluge  took  place,  human  affairs  were  in  a  flate  of  infinite  and  dreadful 
folitude ;  that  a  prodigious  part  of  the  earth  was  unproliflc  ;  and  other 
animals  having  perifhed,  fome  herds  of  oxen,  and  a  few  goats,  which  were 
rarely  found,  fupplied  thofe  men  with  food  that  efcaped  the  devaftation. 

Clin.  Doubtlefs. 

Guest.  But  are  we  of  opinion  that  there  was  then  any  memory  of  a 
city,  politic  difcipline,  and  legiflation,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent 
difcourfe  ? 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  From  thefe  people,  therefore,  thus  circumftanced,  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  exifl  at  prefent  derived  their  fubfiflence  ;  viz.  cities  and 
polities,  arts  and  laws,  many  vices  and  many  virtues. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Can  we  be  of  opinion,  O  wonderful  man,  that  as  thofe  who 
then  exihed  were  ignorant  of  many  beautiful  things  pertaining  to  citizens, 
and  many  of  a  contrary  nature,  they  could  ever  become  perfedt  either  in 
virtue  or  vice  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well ;  and  I  underfland  what  you  fay. 

Guest.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  the  progreffion  of  time,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  human  race,  all  things  advanced  to  the  condition  of  all 
things  at  prefent. 

Clin.  Moll  right. 

Guest.  But  this  was  probably  not  effedled  fuddenlv,  and  in  a  fhort,  but 
in  a  very  extended  period  of  time. 

Clin.  It  is  very  proper  it  fhould  be  fo. 
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Guest.  For  I  think  that  fear  would  prevent  all  the  inhabitants  from 
defcending  from  their  elevated  abodes  to  the  plains. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  Would  not  like  wife  tbofe  who  lived  at  that  time  be  delighted 
in  beholding  each  other,  on  account  of  their  paucity  ?  And  would  they  not 
have  nearly  loft,  as  I  may  fay,  all  the  artificial  means  of  paff  ng  over  to  each 
other,  either  by  land  or  fea  ?  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  would  be  very 
poffible  for  them  to  mingle  with  each  other.  For  iron  and  brafs  and  all 
metals  would  have  perifhed,  confufed  together ;  fo  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  feparate  and  bring  them  into  light.  Hence  trees  would  be  but 
rarely  cut  down.  For,  if  any  inftrument  fhould  happen  to  be  left  on  the 
mountains,  thefe  rapidly  wearing  away  would  vanifh ;  and  no  other  could 
be  made,  till  the  metallic  art  fhould  again  be  difcovered  by  men. 

Clin.  How  indeed  could  it  ? 

Guest.  But  in  how  many  generations  afterwards  do  we  think  this 
would  take  place  ? 

Clin.  It  is  evident,  in  a  great  many. 

Guest.  The  arts  therefore  which  are  employed  about  iron  and  brafs* 
and  all  fuch  things,  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  involved  in  darknefs,  and 
indeed  in  a  ftill  greater  degree. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Sedition,  therefore,  together  with  war,,  muft  at  that  time  be 
every  where  extirpated. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  they  will  be  benevolent  towards  and  love  each 
other,  on  account  of  their  folitude.  In  the  next  place,  food  will  not  be 
the  caufe  of  war  to  them  :  for  paftures  will  be.  rare ;  a  few  only  perhaps 
remaining  from  the  firft,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  time  will  for  the 
moft  part  live.  For  they  will  not  by  any  means  be  in  want  of  milk  and 
animal  food.  Further  ftill,  hunting  will  fupply  them  with  food,  neither  of 
a  bad  kind  nor  in  a  fmall  quantity.  They  will  likewife  polfefs  abundance 
of  clothing,  beds  and  habitations,  together  with  apparatus  pertaining  to  fire, 
and  fuch  as  has  no  occafion  for  fire.  The  plaftic  too  and  weaving  arts 
will  not  be  indigent  of  iron.  But  divinity  imparted  all  thefe  together  with 
thefe  arts  to  men,  that,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould  fall  into  fo  great  a  cala¬ 
mity, 
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mity,  they  might  be  able  to  propagate  the  human  race.  On  this  account, 
at  that  time  they  were  not  very  poor,  nor  were  they  compelled  by  poverty 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.  But  neither  could  they  ever  become  rich, 
becaufe  they  were  without  filver  and  gold.  But  in  any  aftociation  where 
neither  riches  nor  poverty  take  up  their  abode,  in  this  the  moft  juft  manners 
will  nearly  be  found.  For  neither  infolence  nor  injuftice,  neither  emula¬ 
tion  nor  envy,  can  fubfift  in  fuch  a  fociety.  From  thefe  caufes,  and  through 
their  innocence  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  they  were  good.  For,  when¬ 
ever  they  heard  that  any  thing  was  beautiful  or  bafe,  they  thought,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  innocence,  that  it  was  moil  truly  faid  to  be  fo,  and  were 
perfuaded.  For  no  one  was  fufpefted  of  lying,  through  his  wifdom,  as  is 
the  cafe  at  prefent ;  but,  believing  all  that  was  afterted  about  Gods  and  men 
to  be  true,  they  lived  conformably  to  what  they  heard  ;  on  which  account 
they  were  altogether  fuch  as  we  a  little  before  reprefented  them  to  be. 

Clin.  Thefe  things  appear  both  to  me  and  this  other  to  be  fo. 

Guest.  We  fay  moreover,  that  many  generations  living  in  this  manner, 
both  of  thofe  prior  to  the  deluge  and  of  thofe  at  prefent,  they  mu  ft  be  lefs 
lkilful  and  lefs  learned  both  in  warlike  and  other  arts,  which  at  prefent 
are  exercifed  by  land  and  fea  ;  likewife  in  judicial  affairs  and  feditions, 
which  men  have  devifed  both  in  words  and  works,  with  every  poffible  fub- 
tilty  of  contrivance,  in  order  to  injure  and  act  unjuftly  towards  each  other. 
That  beftdes  this  they  muft  be  more  innocent,  brave,  and  at  the  fame  time 
modeft,  and  in  every  refpeft  more  juft.  But  of  thefe  things  we  have 
already  afftgned  the  caufe. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  rectitude. 

Guest.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  have  been  afterted  by  us  ;  and  we  fhall 
fpeak  of  every  thing  confequent  to  thefe  particulars,  for  the  fake  of  under- 
ftanding  what  occafion  they  had  at  that  time  for  laws,  and  who  was  their 
legiflator. 

Cl, in.  You  have  fpoken  well. 

Guest.  Were  they,  therefore,  neither  indigent  of  laws,  nor  was  any 
fuch  thing  adopted  at  that  time  ?  For  men  of  that  period  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  letters,  but  lived  following  the  manners  and  laws,  as  they 
were  called,  of  their  anceftors, 

Clin.  It  is  probable. 
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Guest.  But  the  manner  of  their  polity  was  this. 

Clin.  What? 

G-uest.  All  of  that  period  appear  to  me  to  have  called  a  polity,  a  dy» 
nafty,  which  even  at  prelent  fubfifts  in  many  places,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.  And  Homer  fays  that  it  was  adopted  in  the 
habitation  of  the  Cyclops  ;  for  he  thus  fpeaks  : 

ii  By  thefe  no  ftatutes  and  no  rights  are  known. 

No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  throne  ; 

But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwell, 

Or  deep  in  caves  whofe  entrance  leads  to  hell. 

Each  rules  his  race,  his  neighbour  not  his  care, 

Heedlefs  of  others,  to  his  own  fevere1.” 

Clin.  Homer  appears  to  you  to  have  been  an  elegant  poet.  We  have 
alfo  met  with  other  pieces,  though  not  many,  of  his  compoftng,  extremely 
elegant.  For  we  Cretans  do  not  very  much  make  ufe  of  foreign  poems. 

Megil.  We  however  do  make  ufe  of  them.  And  Homer  appears  to 
me  to  excell  poets  of  this  kind,  though  he  does  not  deferibe  a  Laconic,  but 
rather  throughout  his  poems  an  Ionic  life.  At  prefent,  indeed,  he  appears 
to  give  a  good  teftimony  to  your  difeourfe,  mythologically  referring  the 
antient  condition  of  mankind  to  rufticity. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  For  he  teftifies  the  truth  of  our  affertion  :  and  we  fhall  therefore 
admit  him  as  one  who  indicates  that  polities  of  this  kind  once  fubfifted. 

Clin.  It  is  well  faid. 

Guest.  Were  not  polities  of  this  kind  formed  from  families  and  kindred 
difperfed  through  the  want  ariting  from  thefe  devaluations, — polities,  in 
which  the  oldeft  perfon  rules  over  the  reft,  on  account  of  their  origin 
being  derived  from  father  and  mother ;  and  who  following  thefe  like  birds 
produce  one  herd,  are  obedient  to  paternal  mandates,  and  are  governed  in 
a  kingdom,  the  moft  juft  of  all  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fa. 

Guest.  But  after  this,  more  of  them  collecting  together  into  one  body, 
they  will  form  larger  cities :  and  firft  of  all  betaking  themfelves  to  agri- 
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culture,  at  the  roots  of  mountains  they  will  make  certain  enclofures  from 
hedges,  as  defenftve  walls  againft  the  attacks  of  wild  hearts,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  one  common  and  mighty  habitation. 

Clin.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  is  not  this  alfo  probable  ? 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  fince  thefe  more  increafed  habitations  are  compofed  from 
fuch  as  are  lertfer  and  firrt,  each  of  the  fmall  ones  fhould  be  prefent,  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  its  mort  antient  governor,  according  to  alliance,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  own  proper  manners  ;  and  this  on  account  of  their  living 
feparate  from  each  other,  and  having  had  different  parents  and  preceptors^ 
by  whom  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  reverence  the  Gods,  and  attend  to 
themfelves,  the  more  modeft  by  the  more  modert,  the  braver  by  the  more 
brave,  and  fo  in  all  the  rert,  according  as  each  has  fafhioned  their  fons 
and  grandfons,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  will  bring  with  them  to  this  greater 
habitation  the  peculiar  laws  under  which  they  have  lived. 

Clin.  How  is  it  portable  this  fhould  not  be  probable  ? 

Guest.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  everyone  fhould  be  pleafed  with  his 
own  laws  in  the  firft  place,  and  with  thofe  of  others  in  the  fecond  place. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

¥  , 

Guest.  But  we  appear  to  be  ignorant  that  we  are  entering  as  it  were 
on  the  beginning  of  legiflation. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  After  thefe  things,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  that  thofe  who  thus 
aflemble  together  fhould  choofe  among  themfelves  in  common  fome  who 
know  the  legal  inftitutions  of  all  of  them,  and  that  they  fhould  openly 
fhow  fuch  of  thefe  as  they  mort  approve  of,  to  the  common  rulers  and 
guides  of  the  people,  as  to  kings,  who  themfelves  approving  thefe  inftitu¬ 
tions  will  be  called  legiflators.  But,  having  appointed  their  rulers,  they 
will  form  in  this  mutation  of  their  polity  a  certain  ariftocracy,  compofed 
from  dynafties,  or  a  certain  kingdom. 

Clin.  This  will  doubtlefs  afterwards  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  In  the  next  place,  therefore,  let  us  fpeak  of  a  third  form  of 
polity,  in  which  all  the  forms  and  pafrtons  of  polities,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  cities,  happen  to  be  found. 
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Clin.  Of  what  kind  is  this  ?  That  which  Homer  fignifies,  afferting 
that  the  third  was  thus  produced  after  the  fecond: 

“  Dardania’s  walls  he  rais’d  ;  for  Tlion  then 
(The  city  fince  of  many-languag’d  men) 

Was  not.  The  natives  were  content  to  till 
The  fhady  foot  of  Ida's  fount-full  hill  V* 

Thefe  verfes,  and  thofe  above,  about  the  Cyclops,  are  in  a  certain  refpeft: 
divinely  written,  and  are  conformable  to  nature.  For  the  poetic  genus  is 
divine,  being  agitated  with  facred  fury,  celebrating  many  things  which 
have  happened  according  to  truth,  and  handling  each  of  them  with  certain 
graces  and  mufes. 

Clin.  And  this  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  We  will  therefore  now  proceed  to  conftder  the  preceding  fable  : 
for,  perhaps,  fomething  of  our  intention  may  be  fignified  by  it.  Will  it 
not  be  proper  to  do  fo  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  lay  then  that  Troy  was  built  from  elevated  places,  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  upon  a  hill  not  very  lofty,  and  having  many 
rivers  which  rufh  from  mount  Ida. 

Clin.  So  it  is  faid. 

Guest.  Mu  ft  not  we  think  that  this  happened  a  long  time  after  the 
deluge  ? 

Clin.  How  could  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  A  dreadful  oblivion,  therefore,  of  the  devaftation  we  are  now 
{peaking  of,  muft,  as  it  appears,  have  been  then  prefent  with  them,  as 
they  thus  built  their  city  under  many  rivers,  and  which  defcended  from 
lofty  places,  and  were  not  afraid  to  truft  themfelves  to  hills  of  no  great, 
altitude. 

Clin.  It  is  perfeftly  evident,  therefore,  that  they  exifted  a  long  time 
after  this  devaftation. 

Guest.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  other  cities  were  at  that  time 
inhabited,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of  mankind. 

Clin.  Certainly. 
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Guest.  And  thefe  indeed  fought  againft  Troy  ;  and  perhaps  by  fea, 
all  of  them  now  intrepidly  ufing  that  element. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  the  Achaians,  who  warred  on  Troy,  fubverted  it  in  the 
tenth  year. 

*  Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  In  this  time,  therefore,  or  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  in  which  Troy 
was  befieged,  many  evils  happened  to  the  befiegers  through  the  feditions 
of  the  young  men,  who  received  the  commanders,  when  returning  to  their 
cities  and  houfes,  neither  in  a  becoming  nor  juft  manner,  but  fo  that  many 
were  flain,  and  many  were  exiled.  Thofe  that  were  exiled,  however,  re¬ 
turned,  changing  their  names,  and  being  called  Doriens  inftead  of  Acha¬ 
ians,  through  one  Dorieus,  who  at  that  time  collected  together  the  exiles. 
And  hence  you  Lacedaemonians  mythologize  about,  and  thoroughly  difcufs, 
all  thefe  particulars. 

Megil.  Certainly. 

Guest.  Hence,  as,  while  difcourftng  about  laws  in  the  beginning  of  this 
converfation,  we  made  a  digreffion  to  mulic  and  intoxication,  fo  now  we 
are  led  to  the  fame  thing  as  it  were  by  divinity  ;  and  our  difcourle  p relents 
us  as  it  were  with  a  handle  for  this  purpofe.  For  it  has  brought  us  to  that 
politic  difcipline  which  you  faid  was  properly  inftituted  both  in  Lacedaemon 
and  Crete,  as  by  fraternal  laws.  But  now  we  obtain  this  prerogative  from 
the  wandering  of  our  difcourfe,  that,  while  we  pafs  through  certain  polities 
and  habitations,  we  behold  a  firft,  fecond,  and  third  city,  following  eacli 
other,  according  to  our  opinion,  in  immenfe  extenlions  of  a  certain  time. 
But  now  this  fourth  city,  or  if  you  pleafe  nation,  prefents  itfelf  to  us, 
which  was  once  inhabited,  and  is  fo  at  prefent ;  from  all  which,  if  we  are 
able  to  underftand  what  is  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  relpefling  its  being 
inhabited,  and  what  laws  of  the  inhabitants  preferve  what  is  preferved,  or 
corrupt  what  is  corrupted  among  them,  and  what  change  of  political  infti- 
tutions  renders  the  city  happy,  we  lhall  think,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias,  that 
we  have  done  enough.  But  all  thefe  particulars  muft  be  difcufted  by  us 
from  the  beginning,  unlefs  we  call  to  account  what  has  been  faid. 

Megil.  If,  O  gueft,  any  God  will  promife  us  that,  if  we  enter  a  fecond 
time  on  the  bulinefs  of  legislation,  we  Shall  hear  neither  worfe  nor  fewer 
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things  than  what  have  now  been  faid,  I  would  make  a  long  journey,  and 
the  prefent  day  would  appear  to  me  to  be  fhort,  though  the  God  is  now 
turning  from  the  fummer  to  the  winter  folftice. 

Guest.  It  is  proper,  as  it  appears,  to  conftder  thefe  things. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Let  us  then  be  prefent  in  thought  at  that  time  when  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  Argos,  and  MelTene,  and  the  cities  which  were  in  alliance  with 
them,  were,  O  Megillus,  in  fubjedtion  to  your  anceftors.  For  then,  as  it 
is  faid  in  the  fable,  they  thought  proper,  having  triply  divided  their  army, 
to  inhabit  three  cities,  Argos,  MelTene,  and  Lacedaemon. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  Temenus,  indeed,  was  made  king  of  Argos,  but  Cref- 
phontes  of  MelTene,  and  Euryfthenes  in  conjunction  with  Patrocles  of 
Lacedaemon. 

Clin.  They  were  fo. 

Guest.  But  all  thefe  took  an  oath  that  they  would  give  affiftance,  if  any 
one  fhould  deftroy  any  of  thefe  dominions. 

Megil.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  inform  me,  by  Jupiter,  whether  their  kingdom  or  government 
was  ever  deftroyed  by  any  one  ;  or  whether  it  was  not  fubverted  by  others, 
but  by  themfelves  ?  or  fhall  we  fay,  that  a  little  before,  when  we  entered 
on  this  difcourfe,  we  thought  it  was  fo,  but  have  now  forgotten  it  ? 

Megil.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Now,  therefore,  we  fhall  be  more  able  to  eftablifh  a  thing  of 
this  kind  ;  for  we  are  led  to  the  fame  conclufion,  as  it  appears,  by  the  hif- 
tory  of  paft  tranfaclions  ;  fo  that  w?e  do  not  purfue  in  our  difcourfe  any 
vain  thing,  but  that  which  has  happened  and  is  true.  But  the  following 
particulars  have  taken  place  :  Three  kingdoms,  and  three  cities,  having  a 
kingly  government,  mutually  fwore,  refpeding  the  laws  which  they  had 
eflablilhed  about  governing  and  being  governed,  that  kings  fhould  not  reign 
by  violence  as  time  and  race  continued  to  advance,  and  that  the  people,  while 
the  kings  obferved  their  oath,  fhould  not  at  any  time  deftroy  the  king¬ 
doms,  nor  endeavour  that  they  might  be  fubverted  by  others  ;  but  that 
kings  fhould  defend  both  kings  and  the  people  when  injured,  and  the 
people,  both  kings  and  the  people.  Was  it  not  fo  ? 
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Megil.  It  was. 

Guest.  That  therefore  which  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  cfta- 
bliftiments  of  polities  was  prefent  with  the  legiflators  in  thefe  three  cities, 
whether  the  kings  themfelves  gave  laws,  or  any  other  perfons. 

Megil.  What  was  this  ? 

Guest.  That  two  cities  ftiould  always  rife  up  againft  one  which  would 
not  be  perfuaded  to  obey  the  eftablifhed  laws. 

Megil.  It  is  evident. 

Guest.  This  alfo  many  advife  legiflators,  that  they  fhould  eftablifh 
fuch  laws  as  the  people  and  the  multitude  will  willingly  admit ;  which  is 
juft  as  if  fome  one  ftiould  advife  the  mafters  of  gymnaftic  exercifes,  or 
phyficians,  to  take  care  of  and  cure  the  bodies  under  their  direction  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  It  is,  however,  often  a  defirable  circumftance,  when  with  no 
great  degree  of  pain  any  one  is  able  to  procure  for  bodies  a  good  habit 
and  health. 

Megil.  Certainly. 

Guest.  This  alfo  was  at  that  time  prefent  with  them,  and  contributed 
in  no  finall  degree  to  the  facility  of  eftabliftiing  laws. 

Megil.  What  was  that  ? 

Guest.  The  legiflators  had  not  to  procure  an  equality  of  pofleffions, 
which  caufes  the  greateft  of  all  accufations,  and  which  takes  place  in  other 
cities  eftablifhed  by  laws,  when  any  one  endeavours  to  difturb  the  poffeft 
fion  of  land,  or  to  diflolve  what  is  due  ;  perceiving  that  equality  can  never 
fufficiently  fubfift  unlefs  thefe  things  take  place.  For  againft  him  who 
endeavours  to  difturb  every  thing  of  this  kind,  all  men  exclaim,  that  he 
muft  not  move  things  which  are  immoveable.  Imprecations  likewife  are 
uttered  againft  him  who  introduces  divifions  of  land,  and  the  cancelling  of 
debts  ;  fo  that  every  man  is  involved  in  difficulty  on  this  account.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  Doriens.  For  land  was  diftributed  to 
them,  without  envy  or  controverfy  ;  and  they  had  no  large  and  antient 
debts. 

Megil.  True. 
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Guest.  How  therefore  came  it  to  pafs,  O  moft  excellent  men,  that 
their  fettlement  in  houfes  and  legiflation  came  to  be  fo  bad  ? 

Megil.  How  do  you  mean  ?  and  of  what  is  it  you  accufe  them  ? 

Guest.  That  three  houfe-eftablilhments  taking  place,  two  of  them 
fwiftly  corrupted  the  polity  and  the  laws,  and  one  alone,  which  was  your 
city,  remained. 

Megil.  You  afk  a  queftion  which  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  anfwer. 

Guest.  But  it  is  proper  that,  confidering  and  exploring  this  at  prefent, 
concerning  laws,  with  aged  and  prudent  fport,  we  fhould  accomplifh  the 
journey  we  have  undertaken  without  moleftation. 

Megil.  We  ought  certainly  to  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  Can  we  therefore  fpeculate  concerning  laws  in  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  manner,  than  by  confidering  the  laws  which  adorned  cities  of  this 
kind  ?  or  can  we  think  of  any  cities  and  habitations  more  illuftrious  and. 
larger  than  thefe  ? 

Megil.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of  others  that  are  preferable  to  thefe. 

Guest.  It  is  nearly  evident,  therefore,  that,  thus  prepared,  they  would, 
not  only  be  able  fufficiently  to  defend  Peloponnefus,  but  all  Greece,  if  it 
Should  be  injured  by  any  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
that  dwelt  about  Ilion,  who,  trufting  to  the  power  of  the  Aflyrians  de= 
feended  from  Ninus,  dared  to- excite  war  againft  Troy.  For  the  form  of 
that  government,  which  was  Fill  preferved,  was  by  no  means  defpicable. 
And  as  we  at  prefent  fear  a  mighty  king  1 ,  in  like  manner  all  at  that  time 
feared  that  collected  coordination  of  people.  For  the.  deftrudtion  of  Troy 
a  fecond  time  railed  a  great  accufation  again  ft  them;  becaufe  the  Trojan 
power  was  a  portion  of  the  Aftyrian  government..  Againft  all  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  the  army  at  that  time  was  divided  into  three  cities,  under  the  brother, 
kings,  the  offspring  of  Hercules,  and  appeared  to  be  beautifully  regulated, 
and  far  more  fo  than  that  which  came  againft  Troy.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  commanders  who  descended  from 
Hercules  were  better  than  thofe  that  derived  their  origin  from  Pelops; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  this  army  far  furpaffed  in  virtue  that  which 
came  againft  Troy.  For  thefe  conquered,  but  thofe  were  vanquiftied  by 

1  Viz.  the  king  of  Perfi-a,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  ufually  called  the  great  king. 
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thefe,  the  Achaians  by  the  Doriens.  Ought  we  not  thus  to  think,  and  that 
at  that  time  they  prepared  themfelves  for  battle  with  this  intention  ? 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  would  confider  this  their 
eonftitution  to  be  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  that  it  would  endure  for  a  long 
time,  in  confequence  of  their  mutually  undergoing  many  dangers  and  la¬ 
bours,  and  being  under  the  orderly  government  of  one  race,  their  kings 
being  brothers.  And  befides  this,  it  is  further  probable  that  they  u fed  many 
prophets,  and  among  thefe  the  Delphic  Apollo. 

Megil.  It  is  highly  probable. 

Guest.  But  thefe  particulars,  which  appear  to  be  thus  great,  glided 
away,  as  it  feems,  at  that  time  rapidly,  except,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  a  fmall 
part  fituated  about  the  place  of  your  abode;  and  this  part  has  not  ever  ceafed 
warring  on  the  two  other  parts  even  to  the  prefent  day.  For,  if  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  conftitution  at  that  time  had  u-nanimoufly  confpired  to  one  end, 
they  would  have  pofleiled  an  irrefftible  power  in  war. 

Megil.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  How,  therefore,  and  on  what  account,  was  it  diftolved  ?  Does  k 
not  deferve  to  be  conftdered  what  fortune  fubverted  a  conftitution  fo  great, 
and  of  fuch  a  kind  ? 

Megil.  Indeed,  he  who  confiders  any  thing  elfe  will  not  be  able  to  un¬ 
derhand  either  other  laws  or  polities,  which  preferve  beautiful  and  great 
concerns,  or  on  the  contrary  deftroy  them,  if  he  negledls  thefe  things. 

Guest.  It  feems,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  fortunately  led  to  this 
confideration,  which  is  fo  well  adapted  to  our  purpofe. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Are  not,  therefore,  all  men  ignorant,,  and  at  prefent  we  our- 
felves,  while  each  of  us  thinks  that  he  beholds  a  certain  beautiful  thing,  and 
which  will  produce  admirable  effedts,  when  any  one  is  not  ignorant  how  it 
fhould  be  properly  ufed  ?  But  we  ourfelves,  perhaps,  neither  think  rightly 
about  this,  nor  according  to  nature..  And  fhall  we  not  fay,  that  all  men 
err  refpedting  all  other  things  about  which  they  think  in  a  fimilar  manner  ? 

Megil.  How  do  you  fay  ?  And  about  what  efpecially  are  you  now 
fpeaking  ? 

Guest-  O,  good  man,  I  now  laugh  at  myfelf.  For,  looking  to  that  army 
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about  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  beautiful, 
and  that  a  wonderful  poffeffion  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Greeks,  as  I 
have  laid,  if  any  one  fhould  at  that  time  have  ufed  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Megil.  Did  you  not  fay  all  thefe  things  well  and  prudently  :  and,  did  not 
we  properly  praile  them  ? 

Guest.  Perhaps  fo.  But  I  think  that  every  one  who  perceives  any  thing 
great,  and  which  is  endued  with  much  power  and  ftrength,  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  convinced,  that  if  he  knows  it  to  be  ufed  by  its  pofTeffor,  being  fuch 
and  fo  great,  its  poiTeffor  will  be  happy  through  accomplifhing  many  and 
admirable  things. 

Megil.  Is  not  this  therefore  right?  or,  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Confider  now  to  what  he  looks,  who,  in  praillng  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  fpeaks  rightly.  And  in  the  furfh  place  concerning  that  of  which 
we  are  now  fpeaking,  how  will  thofe  commanders  of  that  time,  who  knew 
properly  how  to  marfhal  an  army,  fortunately  make  ufe  of  occafion  ?  Will 
it  not  be  from  their  eftablifhing  it  in  fafety,  and  preferving  it  perpetually, 
fo  that  they  themfelves  may  be  free,  and  that  they  may  rule  over  others 
whom  they  pleafe  ?  xAnd,  in  fhort,  that  both  they  and  their  progeny  may 
obtain  from  all  men,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  whatever  they  defire  ? 
Will  they  not  defire  it  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things  ? 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  beholding  either  great  wealth,  or  the  illuftrious 
honours  of  a  family,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  fays  the  very  fame  things, 
will  he  not  fay  fo  looking  to  this,  as  if  through  this  kind  he  fhould  obtain  all 
thath  e  defires,  or  the  greater  part,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  moft  confequence  ? 

Megil.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  there  is  one  common  defire  of  all  men,  which  is  fignified  by 
our  prefent  difcourfe. 

Megil.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  That  all  things  fhould  efpecially  happen  according  to  every  one's 
mandate  ;  but,  if  not  all,  at  leaf!  human  affairs. 

Megil.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Since,  therefore,  all  of  us  perpetually  wifh  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
both  when  we  are  adults  and  advanced  in  years,  we  neceffarily  pray  for  this 
to  the  end  of  life. 
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Megil.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  we  alfo  pray  that  our  friends  may  obtain  the  fame  things  as 
ourfelves. 

Megil.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  thefon  is  a  friend  to  the  father,  viz.  the  boy  to  the  man. 

Megil.  How  can  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  But  many  of  thofe  things  which  the  boy  prays  may  happen  to 
himfelf,  the  father  will  befeech  the  Gods  to  grant  that  they  may  not  happen 
according  to  the  prayers  of  his  fon. 

Megil.  Do  you  fay  that  this  will  be  the  cafe  when  he  who  prays  is  fool- 
ifh,  and  while  he  is  yet  a  youth  ? 

Guest.  Yes  ;  and  when  he  is  a  father,  either  very  old  or  very  young, 
while  he  knows  nothing  of  things  beautiful  and  juft,  but,  being  affedted  like 
Thefeus  to  the  unfortunate  Hippolytus,  when  dying,  will  pray  with  great 
alacrity.  But  if  the  fon  knows  w'hat  is  beautiful  and  juft  at  the  fame  time, 
does  it  appear  to  you  that  he  will  join  in  prayer  with  the  father  ? 

Megil.  I  underftand  what  you  lay.  For  you  appear  to  me  to  aftert,  that 
we  ought  not  to  pray,  nor  endeavour  that  all  things  may  be  conformable  to 
our  wilh,  but  that  our  will  rather  may  be  obedient  to  our  prudence  ;  and 
that  both  cities  and  each  of  us  ought  to  pray  for,  and  endeavour  to  obtain, 
the  pofteflion  of  intellect. 

Guest.  Certainly.  And  that  the  politician  who  is  a  legiftator  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  eftablilh  legal  orders,  looking  to  this,  as  I  remember  to  have  faid 
before,  and  as  I  now  remind  you.  For,  in  the  beginning  of  this  converfation, 
you  gave  it  as  your  opinion,  that  a  good  legiftator  ought  to  eftablilh  all  laws 
for  the  fake  of  war  ;  but  I  faid  that  this  was  to  exhort  him  to  compofe  laws 
according  to  one  virtue  only,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  there  are  four  virtues; 
and  that  he  ought  to  look  to  every  virtue,  but  efpecially  towards  the  firft, 
which  is  the  leader  of  them  all,  and  which  is  prudence,  intellect  and  opinion, 
with  love  and  defire  attendant  on  thefe.  But  our  difcourfe  returns  again  to 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  w-hat  I  then  faid,  I  now  again  fay,  cither  if  you  pleafe 
jefting  or  ferioufly — I  aftert  then,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  pray  without  the 
pofteflion  of  intelledl,  but  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  better  the  contrary  to  what 
we  alk  Ihould  come  to  pafs.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  things  are 
aflerted  by  me  ferioufly,  confl'der  them  to  be  fo.  For  I  now  entirely  expe<ft 
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to  find  you  confenting  to  what  we  a  little  before  advanced,  that  timidity  was 
not  the  caufe  of  the  deftrudtion  of  kings,  and  of  the  whole  of  that  confti- 
tution,  nor  yet  the  ignorance  in  warlike  concerns  of  the  governors  and  go¬ 
verned,  but  the  whole  of  depravity,  and  efpecially  ignorance  about  the  great¬ 
eft  of  human  affairs.  That  thefe  things  thus  happened  at  that  time,  and 
muff  fo  happen  now,  if  they  any  where  fubfift,  and  that  in  following  times 
they  will  no  otherwife  happen,  I  will  endeavour,  if  you  pleafe,  to  difcover, 
taking  reafon  for  our  guide,  and  unfold  it  to  you  as  friends  to  the  utmoft  of 
my  ability. 

Clin.  To  praife  you,  O  gueff,  in  words,  would  be  troublefome,  but  we 
/hall  vehemently  praife  you  in  the  thing  itfelf.  For  we  /hall  cheerfully  fol¬ 
low  you  in  what  you  have  to  fay,  and  in  fo  doing  a  liberal  and  true  enco- 
miaft  is  particularly  apparent. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  moft  excellently,  O  Clinias!  and  we  fhall  do  as  you  fay. 

Clin.  Thefe  things  will  be  fo,  if  God  pleafes.  Only  fpeak. 

Guest.  We  fay  then,  proceeding  according  to  the  remaining  road  of  our 
difcourfe,  that  the  greateft  ignorance  deffroyed  that  power  at  that  time,  and 
that  at  prefent  the  fame  thing  is  naturally  capable  of  effecting  this.  So  that, 
if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  legdllator  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  impart  prudence  to  cities,  and  exterminate  in  the  higheft  degree  igno¬ 
rance. 

Clin.  It  is  evident. 

Guest.  What  then  may  be  juftly  called  the  greateft  ignorance  ?  Confider 
whether  you  agree  with  me  in  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  For  I  eftabli/h  it 
to  be  fuch  as  this. 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  When  any  one  does  not  love,  but  hates  that  which  appears  to 
him  to  be  beautiful,  or  good;  but  loves  and  embraces  that  which  appears  to 
him  to  be  bafe  and  unjuft.  I  affert  that  this  diffonance  of  pain  and  pleafure, 
with  rational  opinion,  is  extreme  ignorance.  But  it  is  the,  greateft,  becaufe  it 
belongs  to  the  multitude  of  the  foul.  For  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  con- 
verfant  with  pain  and  pleafure  correfponds  to  the  common  people  and  the 
multitude  in  a  city.  When,  therefore,  the  foul  oppofes  fciences  or  opinions, 
or  realon,  all  which  naturally  govern,  this  I  call  ignorance  :  and  it  then 
Jakes  place  in  a  city  when  the  multitude  will  not  be  perfuaded  by  the  rulers 
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and  the  laws.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  one  man,  when  though  beau¬ 
tiful  reafons  refide  in  his  foul,  yet  he  does  not  at  all  adl  conformably,  but 
does  every  thing  contrary  to  them.  I  fhould  eflablifh  all  thefe  mod  inordi¬ 
nate  ignorances  as  belonging  to  a  city,  and  to  every  citizen,  but  not  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  artificers,  if,  O  gueft,  you  underhand  what  1  fay. 

Clin.  We  underhand  you,  my  friend,  and  aflent  to  what  you  fay. 

Guest.  Let  this  then  be  thus  fixed,  that  to  citizens  who  are  after  this 
manner  ignorant,  nothing  pertaining  to  government  is  to  be  committed,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  reproached  as  ignorant,  though  they  fhould  be  very  fkilful 
in  argument,  and  pofiefs  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  elegance  and  celerity 
of  the  foul.  On  the  other  hand,  that  thofe  who  are  affedted  in  a  contrary 
manner  are  to  be  called  wife,  though,  as  it  is  faid,  they  fhould  neither  know 
their  letters,  nor  how  to  fwim,  and  dominion  fhould  be  given  to  thefe  as  to 
prudent  perfons.  For  how,  O  friends,  can  the  lead;  form  of  prudence  fub- 
fid  without  confent  ? 

Clin.  It  cannot. 

Guest.  But  the  mod:  beautiful  and  greated  of  mutual  agreements  may 
be  mod  jufHy  called  the  greatefl  wifdom;  of  which  he  participates  who  lives 
according  to  reafon.  But  he  who  is  void  of  this,  who  deflroys  his  own 
houfe,  and  is  in  no  refpedl  a  faviour  to  the  city,  but  every  thing  of  a  con¬ 
trary  nature, — fuch  a  one  appears  to  be  ignorant  with  refpedl  to  thefe  parti¬ 
culars.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  muft  fubfifl  in  this 
manner. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  ought  there  not,  neceffarily,  to  be  in  cities  governors  and  the 
governed  ? 

O 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo.  But  of  what  kind,  and  how  many,  are  the  axioms  re- 
ipedling  governing  and  being  governed  in  great  and  fmall  cities,  and  in  a 
fimilar  manner  in  families  ?  Is  not  this  one  of  them,  that  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  and  univerfally  a  begetter  fhould  rule  over  the  thing  begotten  ?  Will 
not  this  be  every  where  a  right  axiom  ? 

Clin.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  But  the  next  in  order  is  this,  that  the  ingenious  fhould  rule  over 
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the  ignoble.  The  third,  that  the  more  aged  ought  to  govern,  and  the  younger 
to  be  governed. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly.  • 

Guest,  But  the  fourth  will  be,  that  flaves  fhould  be  governed,  and  mafteri 
govern. 

Clin.  How  can  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  The  fifth  will  be,  I  think,  that  the  better  charadter  fhould  rule 
over  the  worfe. 

Clin.  Youfpeak  of  a  dominion  which  is  extremely  neceffary. 

Guest.  And  of  a  dominion,  which  for  the  mold  part  fubfifts  in  all  ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  according  to  nature,  as  the  Theban  Pindar  fays.  But  the  great- 
eft  axiom,  as  it  appears,  will  be  the  fixth,  which  orders  the  unfcientific  to 
follow,  but  the  prudent  to  lead  and  govern.  And  this  government,  O  mofl 
wife  Pindar,  I  fhould  nearly  fay  was  not  contrary  but  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  lawr,  fubfifting  fpontaneoufly  and  not  by  violence. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moll  rightly. 

Guest.  The  feventh  government  we  fhall  produce  to  a  certain  allotment, 
fpeaking  of  a  thing  grateful  to  divinity,  and  fubfifting  with  good  fortune. 
And  we  fhall  fay  it  is  mold  juft,  that  he  who  is  chofen  by  lot  fhould  govern, 
but  that  he  who  is  rejected  fhould  be  governed. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mold  truly. 

Guest.  We  fhall  fay  then  jocofely  to  fome  one  of  thofe  who  proceed  with 
great  facility  to  the  eftablifhment  of  laws,  Do  you  fee,  O  legislator,  how 
many  axioms  there  are  relpedting  governors,  and  how  they  are  naturally 
contrary  to  each  other  ?  For  now  we  have  difcovered  a  certain  fountain  of 
feditions,  which  it  is  neceffary  you  fhould  cure.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  con- 
fider  with  us  how,  and  in  w’hat  refpedd,  the  kings  of  Argos  and  Meffene, 
adding  contrary  to  thefe  axioms,  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  which 
at  that  time  was  wonderful.  Was  it  not  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  that 
which  is  moft  rightly  faid  by  Heliod,  That  the  half  is  often  more  than  the 
whole  ?  That  is  to  fay,  when  the  poffeffion  of  the  whole  is  noxious,  but 
that  of  the  half  is  moderate  :  for,  in  this  cafe,  he  confidered  the  moderate  as 
rrore  than  the  immoderate,  as  beino;  better  than  the  worfe. 

Clin,  Moft  right, 
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Guest.  But  will  this,  when  happening  to  kings,  deftrov  each  of  them, 
prior  to  its  happening  to  the  people  ? 

Clin.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  moftly  the  difeafe  of  kings,  who  live 
proudly  through  luxuries. 

Guest.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  kings  at  that 
time  arroo'ated  to  themfelves  authority  over  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  that 
their  actions  did  not  accord  with  what  they  had  celebrated  both  in  difcourfe 
and  by  an  oath.  But  diffonance,  as  we  have  faid,  being  the  greateft  igno¬ 
rance,  though  appearing  to  be  wifdom,  fubverted  ail  thofe  particulars  through 
confufion  and  bitter  unlkilfulnefs. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  why  is  it  neceflary  that  the  legifiator  of  that 
time  fhould  be  fearful  refpedting  the  generation  of  this  paffion  ?  Shall  we 
fay,  by  the  Gods,  that  to  know  this  is  a  thing  of  no  great  wifdom,  and  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  aftert ;  but  that,  if  any  one  at  that  time  had  forefeen  it, 
he  would  have  been  more  wife  than  we  are  ? 

Megil.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  We  may  now,  O  Megillus,  underhand  that  which  was  formerly 
tranfadled  by  you,  and,  in  confequence  of  knowing  this,  eafily  relat 
ought  then  to  have  been  accomplhhed. 

Megil.  Speak  yet  more  clearly. 

Guest.  This  then  will  be  moft  clear. 

Megil.  What? 

Guest.  If  any  one  gives  a  greater  power  to  leffier  things,  fo  as  to  negleft 
mediocrity, — as,  for  inftance,  fails  to  fhips,  food  to  bodies,  and  dominion  to 
fouls, — he  would  fubvert  all  things.  For,  becoming  infolent,  fome  of  thefe 
would  ruth  to  difeafes,  and  others  to  injuftice,  the  offspring  of  infolence. 
Wrhat  then  do  we  mean  to  fay  ?  It  is  this,  my  friends,  that  the  nature  of  a 
mortal  foul  is  fuch,  that  no  one  of  thefe  can,  when  young  and  unreftrained, 
bear  the  greateff  dominion  without  having  its  dianoetic  power  filled  with 
folly,  which  is  the  greateft  difeafe  ;  and  that,  befides  this,  it  will  hate  its 
neareft  friends ;  which  circumftance,  when  happening,  will  fwiftly  deftroy 
it,  and  obfcure  the  whole  of  its  power.  To  be  afraid  of  this,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  knowing  the  moderate,  is  the  province  of  great  legiflators.  Hence, 
that  which  it  is  eafy  to  fee  was  at  that  time  tranfadled  appears  to  be  this. 
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Megil.  What? 

Guest.  Some  God,  as  it  ieems,  took  care  of  you  :  who,  forefeeing  fu¬ 
ture  events,  wanted  for  you  a  twofold  generation  of  kings,  from  one,  and 
by  this  mean  more  contracted  you  to  the  moderate.  And  further  frill,  after 
this  a  certain  human  nature,  mingling  with  a  certain  divine  power,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  the  efferveieence  of  your  government,  conjoined  the  prudent  power 
cf  cld  age  with  the  proud  ftrength  of  noble  birth,  equalling  the  decifion 
of  men  eighty  years  old,  in  affairs  of  the  greatcft  concern,  with  the  power 
cf  khiES.  But  your  third  faviour,  perceiving  your  diftended  and  raging  go¬ 
vernment,  hurled  upon  it,  as  a  bridle,  the  power  of  the  Ephori,  and  led  it 
near  the  power  which  is  determined  bv  lot.  Hence,  vour  kingdom  being 
mingled  from  iuch  things  as  are  proper,  and  pofleffing  meafure,  was  both 
preferved  itfelf,  and  became  the  caufe  of  fafety  to  others.  For  the  faction 
cf  Aril  tod  emus  nad  never  taken  place  under  the  government  of  Temenus 
ar.d  Creiphontes,  and  other  legiflators  of  that  time  ;  for  they  were  not  then 
fhficientlv  lkilled  in  legiilation.  For,  had  thev  been  fo,  they  never  would 
have  thought  that  a  iuvenile  foul,  when  receiving  a  dominion  from  which  it 
might  be  pofflble  to  become  a  tvrant,  fhould  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation  bv  oaths.  But  now  a  God  has  mown  vou  what  kind  of  govern- 
men:  is  neceffary ;  and  iuch  a  one  ought  efpecialiy  to  lubuft.  But  that 
thefe  things  fhould  be  known  by  us,  (as  I  laid  before)  new  they  have  been 
accomplished,  is  net  a  thing  replete  with  wifdom.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to 
fee  from  a  paradigm  a  thi:  g  which  has  been  traniacted.  But  if  any  one 
could  then  have  foremen  thefe  particulars,  and  had  been  able  to  moderate 
the  governments,  and  to  form  one  from  the  three,  he  would  have  preferved 
an  the  beautiful  conceptions  of  that  time,  and  neither  the  Periian  fleet,  nor 
any  other  which  has  been  defpifed  by  us  as  of  no  account,  would  have  failed 
with,  hoftile  intentions  into  Greece. 

Clin.  You  fheak  the  truth. 

x 

Guest.  Hence,  O  Clinias,  they  made  a  fhameful  refinance.  I  fay  fhame- 
fa:,  not  becaufe  tnofe  who  at  that  time  vanquilhed  by  fea  and  land  did  not 
conquer  m  a  becoming  manner,  but  what  I  call  fhameful  at  that  time  is 
tnis  :  :u  tne  ferft  place,  became  one  of  thofe  three  cities  only  fought  in  defence 
ct  Greece,  but  the  other  two  were  fo  bafely  corrupted,  that  one  of  them 
rendered  Lacedaemon  from  shifting  Greece,  by  warring  again  ft  it  with  all 
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its  ftrength  ;  and  the  other  obtaining  the  chief  authority  in  thole  times, 
refpe&ing  diftribution,  or  about  Argos,  would  neither  hear,  nor  give  any 
affiffance  when  called  upon  to  repell  the  Barbarian.  But  many  things 
might  be  adduced  relative  to  the  tranfa&ions  of  thofe  times,  about  that  war, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  two  cities  towards  Greece  might  be  accufed 
as  fhameful.  For  thofe  who  affert  that  they  defended  Greece  do  not  fpeak 
rightly  ;  lince,.  unlefs  the  common  opinion  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  had  relifted  the  approaching  llavery,  all  things  would  nearly  have  been 
mingled  together,  the  race  of  Greeks  with  Greeks,  the  Barbarians  with 
Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  with  Barbarians ;  juft  as  at  prefent,  in  confequence 
of  the  Perlians  tyrannizing,  Greece  being  feparated  in  a  diforderly  manner 
is  badly  inhabited.  Thefe  are  the  things,  O  Clinias  and  Megilius,  which  we 
have  to  urge  againft  antient  politicians  and  legiflators,  alld  likewife  thofe 
of  the  prefent  day,  that,  exploring  the  caufes  of  thefe,  we  may  difcover 
what  ell'e  ought  to  be  done.  Such  as  is  that  which  we  now  aflert,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  eftablifh  great  nor  unmingled  governments  ;  confidering  this, 
that  a  city  ought  to  be  free  and  prudent,  and  a  friend  to  itfelf ;  and  that  a 
legiflator  ought  to  give  laws  looking  to  thefe  particulars.  But  we  muff  not 
wonder,  if  we  often  propofe  other  things,  and  affert  that  the  legiflator  ought 
to  regard  thefe  in  giving  laws,  though  they  are  not  the  fame  with  what 
we  have  previoufly  delivered.  But  it  is  proper  to  infer,  that  when  we  fay 
the  legiflator  ought  to  look  to  temperance,  or  prudence,  or  friendlhip,  our 
defign  is  not  different,  but  the  fame  :  and  you  muff  not  be  difturbed  on  finding 
us  uling  many  other  words  of  this  kind. 

Clin.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  do  fo  by  repeating  your  difcourfe.  But 
now  inform  us  what  you  meant  by  faying  that  a  legiflator  ought,  to  look  to 
friendlhip,  liberty,  and  prudence. 

Guest.  You  fhall  now  hear.  There  are  as  it  were  two  mothers  of  poli¬ 
ties,  from  which  he  who  fays  that  others  are  produced  will  fpeak  rightly. 
It  is  neceffary  to  call  one  of  thefe  a  monarchy,  but  the  other  a  democracy.  The 
race  of  the  Perlians  poffeffes  the  fummit  of  the  one,  but  that  of  the  other  is  pof- 
felfed  by  us.  But  all  other  forms  of  polities  are  nearly, as  I  have  laid,  varioully 
compofed  from  thefe.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  and  neceffary,  that  a  city 
Ihould  participate  of  both  thefe,  if  it  is  to  be  free,  and  friendly  in  con¬ 
junction  with  prudence.  But  this  our  difcourfe  wilhes  to  ordain,  when 
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it  fays,  that  a  city  can  never  be  beautifully  governed  while  it  is  definite 
of  thefe. 

Clin.  For  how  can  it? 

Guest.  When,  therefore,  the  one  embraces  monarchy,  but  the  other 
liberty,  more  than  is  proper,  neither  will  preferve  the  mediocrity  of  thefe. 
Your  cities  however,  Laconia  and  Crete,  poffefs  it  more  than  others.  And 
this  was  the  cafe  with  the  Athenians  and  Perfians  formerly,  but  now  they 
poffefs  lefs  of  this  mediocrity.  But  fhail  we  difcufs  the  caufes  of  this,  or 
not  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo,  if  we  wifh  to  accomplifh  our  propofed  defign. 

Guest.  Let  us  hear  therefore.  The  Perfians  under  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
pofMifmg  more  of  the  mediocrity  of  flavery  and  freedom,  were  in  the  fir  if 
place  themfelves  free  ;  and  in  the  next  place  they  were  the  lords  of  many 
others.  For  the  governors  imparted  liberty  to  the  governed,  and  by  leading 
them  to  equality  the  foldiers  had  a  greater  friendfhip  for  the  commanders, 
and  conduced  themfelves  with  alacrity  in  dangers.  And  if  any  one  among 
them  was  prudent,  and  able  to  give  advice,  as  the  king  was  not  envious,  but 
permitted  liberty  of  fpeech,  and  honoured  thofe  who  were  able  to  advife,  he 
openly  exhibited  the  common  power  of  prudence.  And  at  that  time  he 
gave  them  all  things,  through  liberty,  friendfhip,  and  a  communion  of 
intellect. 

Clin.  It  appears  that  the  particulars  which  you  have  now  mentioned 
thus  fubfiffed  at  that  time. 

Guest.  How  then  came  that  government  to  be  almofl  deif roved  under 
the  reign  of  Cambyfes,  and  again  nearly  reftored  under  that  of  Darius  ? 
Are  you  willing  that  we  fhould  fpeak  as  if  we  ufed  divination  ? 

Clin.  Certainly  ;  for  this  will  contribute  to  our  defign. 

Guest.  Refpecling  Cyrus,  therefore,  I  thus  divine  ;  that  m  other  par¬ 
ticulars  he  was  a  good  commander,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  that  he 
did  not  at  all  apply  himfelf  to  right  difcipline,  nor  attend  to  oeconomy. 

Clin.  But  why  muff  we  fay  fo  ? 

Guest.  He  appears  from  his  youth  to  have  paffed  his  life  in  the  army, 
and  to  have  committed  the  education  of  his  fons  to  women.  But  thefe 
educated  them  as  perfons  happy  and  bleffed  from  their  childhood,  and  as 
indigent  of  nothing.  Hence,  as  being  fufficiently  happy,  they  forbade  any 
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one  to  oppofe  them  in  any  refpedl:,  and  compelled  every  one  to  praife  all 
their  words  and  actions.  After  this  manner  were  they  educated  by  certain 
women. 

Clin.  You  fpeak,  as  it  feems,  of  a  fine  education. 

Guest.  Of  a  feminine  one  indeed,  introduced  by  royal  women,  who 
became  Suddenly  rich  ;  and  which  took  place  during  a  fcarcity  of  men,  who 
through  wars,  and  a  multitude  of  dangers,  had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  youth. 

Clin.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  the  father  of  thefe  children  pofleffed  cattle  and  fheep,  and 
herds  of  men,  and  of  many  other  animals  ;  but  he  was  ignorant  that  thofe 
to  whom  he  was  to  leave  all  thefe,  were  not  inftrudted  in  their  paternal  or 
Perfian  art  (the  Perfians  being  fhepherds,  the  offspring  of  a  rough  country,, 
and  the  methods  being  hard  by  which  they  rendered  the  fhepherds  very 
ftrong,  able  to  pafs  the  night  out  of  doors,  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  fight  if 
there  was  oceafion).  But  he  fuffered  women  and  Median  eunuchs  to 
educate  his  fons,  who  corrupted  difcipline  through  what  is  called  felicity. 
Hence  they  came  to  be  fuch  as  it  is  likely  thofe  muff  be  who  are  educated 
without  reproof.  The  fons,  therefore,  on  the  death'  of  Cyrus  taking 
poffeffion  of  the  government,  and  being  full  of  luxury  and  unacquainted 
with  reproof,  in  the  firfi:  place,  one  flew  the  other  in  confequence  of  in¬ 
dignantly  bearing  equality  :  and  in  the  next  place,  Cambyfes,  raging  through 
intoxication  and  ignorance,  deflroyed  the  kingdom  through  the  Medes,  and 
a  certain  perfon  who  was  then  called  the  eunuch,  and  who  defpifed  his  folly. 

Clin.  Thefe  things  alfo  are  reported  ;  and  it  appears  that  they  nearly 
happened  in  this  manner. 

Guest.  And  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  the  government-  came  again  to  the 
Perfians  through  Darius  and  feven  others. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  let  us  behold,  following  the  order  of  difcourfe.  For  Darius 
was  neither  the  fon  of  a  king,  nor  educated  in  a  luxurious  manner.  But 
coming  to  the  government,  and  receiving  it  as  the  feventh,  he  divided  it 
into  feven  parts,  of  which  at  prefent  fome  fmall  dreams  remain.  He  like¬ 
wife  was  of  opinion  that  men  fhould  live  under  laws  which  contribute  to  a 
certain  common  equality  ;  and  made  that  diflribution  legitimate,  which 
.  .  Cyrus 
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Cyrus  had  prormfed  the  Per  ha  ns  ;  thus  imparting  friendship  and  communion 
to  all  the  Perfians,  and  alluring  the  vulgar  among  them  by  money  and  gifts. 
Being  thus  beloved  by  his  foldiers,  he  fubdued  regions  not  lefs  in  number 
than  Cyrus  had  left.  After  Darius,  Xerxes  reigned,  who  was  again  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  royal  and  luxurious  manner.  But,  O  Darius  !  we  may,  perhaps, 
moll:  juftly  fay  you  was  not  warned  by  the  evil  conduit  of  Cyrus,  but  edu¬ 
cated  Xerxes  in  the  lame  manners  in  which  Cyrus  educated  Cambyfes.  He, 
therefore,  as  being  the  offspring  of  the  fame  difcipline,  acted  in  a  manner 
iimilar  to  Cambyles.  And,  indeed,  from  this  time  fcarcely  any  of  the  Perfian 
kings  were  truly  great,  except  in  name.  But  the  cauie  of  this,  according 
to  my  reafoning,  was  not  fortune,  but  a  vicious  life,  which  the  fons  of 
thofe  who  were  remarkablv  rich  and  tyrannical  for  the  raoft  part  lived. 
For  neither  boy,  nor  man,  nor  old  man,  can  ever  become  illuftrious  in  virtue 
from  fuch  an  education.  And  thele  are  the  things  which  we  fay  fhould  be 
confidered  by  a  legiflator,  .and  by  us  at  prefent.  But  it  is  juft,  O  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  to  confer  this  praife  upon  your  city,  that  you  never  diftribute  any 
remarkable  honour  or  nutriment  to  either  a  poor  or  rich  man,  to  a  king  or 
a  private  perfon,  which  the  oracle  of  fome  God  has  not  from  the  firft  or¬ 
dered  you  to  diftribute.  For  it  is  not  proper  that  he  who  excels  in  riches, 
or  fwiftnefs,  or  beauty,  or  lfrength,  without  the  poffeffion  of  fome  virtue, 
fhould  obtain  the  higheft  honours  in  a  city.;  nor  even  if  he  poftefles  fome 
virtue,  if  it  is  not  attended  with  temperance. 

Clin.  What  do  you  mean  by  afferting  this,  Ogueft; 

Guest.  Is  not  fortitude  one  part  of  virtue ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly* 

Guest.  Do  you,  therefore,  judge,  on  hearing  what  1  (hall  advance.  Would 
you  be  pleafed  with  any  domeftic  or  neighbour  who  was  exceflively  brave, 
yet  not  temperate,  but  the  contraryi 

Clin.  Predict  better  things  of  me. 

Guest.  But  what?  Would  you  be  pleafed  with  one  who  was  an  artift, 
and  wife  in  things  of  this  kind,  but  at  the  fame  time  unjuft  ? 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

-Guest.  But  juftice  is  never  produced  without  temperance. 

Clin.  How  can  it  .be  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  But  neither  did  he  who  was  juft  now  confidered  by  us  as  wife,  be- 
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caufe  he  poflefled  pleafures  and  pains,  according  with  and  following  right 
reafon,  become  fo  without  temperance. 

Clin.  Certainly  not. 

Guest.  But,  further  dill,  we  fhould  alfo  confider  this,  that  we  may  be¬ 
hold  how  honours  are  properly  or  improperly  didributed  in  cities. 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  Whether  temperance,  if  it  fubfids  alone  in  the  foul  without 
every  other  virtue,  can  with  judice  become  either  honourable  or  difhonour- 
able  ? 

Clin.  I  know  not  what  to  anfwer. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  modedly.  And  I  think  you  would  reply,  that  in  this 
cafe  it  would  fubfid  inharmonioufly. 

Clin.  You  have  very  properly  anfwered  for  me. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  the  addition  which  we  made  ufe  of,  of  ho¬ 
nourable  and  dilhonourable,  did  not  deferve  a  reply,  but  ought  rather  to 
have  been  palled  over  in  irrational  filence. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  concerning  temperance. 

Guest.  I  do.  But  that  which  is  of  more  advantage  to  us  than  other 
things,  if  it  is  efpecially  honoured  with  an  addition,  it  will  be  mod  rightly 
honoured;  that  which  is  fecond  in  utility,  when  honoured  in  a  fecondary 
manner;  and  thus  every  thing  will  be  properly  honoured  when  it  receives 
confequent  honours  in  the  order  of  fucceffion. 

Clin.  This  will  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  not  fay  that  it  is  the  province  of  rhe  legis¬ 
lator  to  didribute  thefe  ? 

Clin.  And  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Are  you  willing  that  we  fhould  inved  him  with  the  power  of 
didributing  all  things,  both  pertaining  to  every  work,  and  to  trifling  parti¬ 
culars  ?  And  Shall  we  not  endeavour  to  give  a  triple  divilion,  lince  we  alfo 
are  in  a  certain  refpe6t  defirous  of  laws  ;  dividing  things  greated,  fecond, 
and  third,  apart  from  each  other? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  fay  then  that  a  city,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preferved,  and 
may  be  happy  to  the  utmod  of  human  power,  ought  necedarily  to  didribute 
honours  and  difhonours  in  a  proper  manner. 
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Clin.  Right, 

Guest.  Proper  distribution,  therefore,  is  this,  to  eftablifh  the  goods  per¬ 
taining  to  the  foul,  as  the  mo  ft  excellent  and  firft  in  rank,  temperance  at  the 
fame  time  being  prefent  with  the  foul :  but  as  fecond  in  rank,  things  beau¬ 
tiful  and  good  pertaining  to  the  body  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  things  per¬ 
taining  to  poffeffions  and  riches.  If  any  legiilator  or  city  proceeds  without 
thefe,  and  either  eaufes  riches  to  be  honoured,  or  through  honours  renders 
fomething  which  is  pofterior,  prior,  the)-  will  adt  neither  in  a  holy  nor  in  a 
political  manner.  Shall  thefe  things  be  laid  by  us,  or  how  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  A  confideration  of  the  Perfian  polity  caufed  us  to  fpeak  more  co- 
pic  u  fly  about  thefe  particulars.  But  we  found  that  they  became  ftill  worfe 
and  we  fay  that  this  was  owing  to  their  depriving  the  people  of  liberty  in 
an  immoderate  degree.  Likewife,  by  introducing  the  defpotic  more  than 
was  proper,  they  deftroyed  friendship  and  fociety  in  the  city.  But,  thefe 
being  corrupted,  the  deliberation  of  the  rulers  is  not  directed  to  the  governed 
and  the  people,  but  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  government.  Indeed, 
for  the  fake  of  a  trifling  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  themfelves,  cities 
have  been  entirely  Subverted,  and  friendly  nations  deftroyed  by  fire.  Hence, 
hating  in  an  hoftile  manner,  and  without  pity,  they  are  alfo  hated.  And 
when  there  is  occaflon  for  the  people  to  fight  for  them,  and  they  aflemble 
for  this  purpofe,  they  do  not  find  in  them  a  general  confent  to  undergo  dan¬ 
ger,  and  fight  with  alacrity.  But  though  they  poflefs  myriads,  and  indeed 
innumerable  Subjects,  yet  they  are  all  ufelefs  for  the  purpofes  of  war. 
Hence,  as  if  they  were  in  want  of  men,  they  procure  Some  for  hire  ;  and 
thus  think  they  Shall  be  Safe  under  the  protection  of  mercenary  and  foreign 
Soldiers.  Befides  all  this,  they  are  compelled  to  be  unlearned,  aflerting  fe- 
rioufly,  that  whatever  is  called  honourable  or  beautiful  in  the-  city  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  compared  to  Silver  and  gold. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  we  have  Spoken  Sufficiently  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Perfians,  which  do  not  fubfift  in  a  proper  manner,  through  exceffive  Slavery 
and  defpotifm. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But,  after  this,  it  is  proper  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  dilcufs  the  Attic 
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polity,  that  it  may  appear  how  perfect  liberty,  exempt  from  ail  government, 
is  in  no  fmall  degree  worfe  than  that  which  is  moderately  in  fubjedtion  to 
others.  For  at  that  time  in  which  the  Perfians  invaded  Greece,  and  perhaps 
nearly  all  Europe,  our  polity  was  antient,  and  we  had  certain  governments 
compofed  of  four  divisions.  A  certain  fhame,  too,  at  that  time  was  a  defpot, 
through  which  we  were  then  defirous  to  live  in  fubjedtion  to  the  laws.  Be- 
fides  this,  the  magnitude  of  that  military  force,  which  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
land  and  fea,  produced  an  immenfe  fear,  and  caufed  us  to  be  in  hill  greater 
fubjedlion  to  the  governors  and  laws  then  exifting.  And  from  thefe  cautes 
the  highefi:  degree  of  friendfhip  fubfifted  between  us.  For  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  naval  battle  in  Salamis,  Datis,  being  fent  by  Darius,  led  a  Per  dan 
army  againft  the  Athenians  and  Eretrienfes  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
ftavery ;  Darius  at  the  fame  time  threatening  him  with  death  unlcfs  he  en- 
flaved  thefe  nations.  Datis,  therefore,  in  a  very  fhort  time  entirely  fubdued 
them  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  forces  ;  and  a  certain  dreadful  ru¬ 
mour  reached  our  city,  that  not  one  of  the  Eretrienfes  had  efcaped,  but  that 
the  foldiers  of  Datis  had  bound  the  hands  of  the  Eretrienfes  together,  and 
plundered  all  their  city.  This  rumour,  whether  true  or  not,  terrified  both 
the  other  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Athenians,  who  in  confequence  of  this  fend¬ 
ing  ambaffadors  to  every  part  of  Greece  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  aftift- 
ance,  no  one  aided  them  except  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  even  they,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  they  were  hindered  by  being  engaged  in  a  war  at  that  time 
againft  Meftene,  or  by  fome  other  circumftance  (for  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  true  reafon),  did  not  come  till  one  day  after  the  battle  at  Marathon. 
After  this,  mighty  preparations  and  innumerable  threats  of  the  king  are  faid 
to  have  taken  place.  In  the  mean  time  Darius  is  faid  to  have  died,  who 
was  fucceeded  in  the  government  by  his  foil,  at  that  time  extremely  young, 
and  who  in  no  refpeCt  abandoned  his  father’s  undertaking.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  his  preparation  w'ould  be  directed 
againft  them,  on  account  of  the  battle  at  Marathon.  And  hearing  that 
mount  Athos  was  dug  through,  the  Hellefpont  joined,  and  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  fFiips  collected,  they  thought  that  there  was  no  fafety  for  them  by 
land  or  by  fea.  For  they  w'ere  unwilling  to  confide  in  the  afliftance  of  any 
one,  recollecting  that,  when  on  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Perfians  the  Eretri¬ 
enfes  were  vanquifhed,  no  one  gave  them  afliftance,  or  expofed  themfelves 
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to  danger  by  fighting  in  their  defence.  But  it  appeared  to  them  that  the 
fame  thing  would  then  take  place  by  land.  And  again,  when  they  looked 
to  the  fea,  they  faw  that  all  fafety  was  excluded  there,  fince  more  than  a 
thoul'and  fhips  were  coming  againft  them.  They  perceived,  therefore,  only 
one  mean  of  fafety,  and  that  was  (lender  and  dubious.  For,  looking  back 
upon  former  tranfaChons,  and  confidering  how  they  had  fought  without  any 
profpeCt  of  fucceis, — being  borne  along  by  this  hope,  they  found  their  only 
refuge  was  in  themfelves  and  the  Gods.  This,  therefore,  united  all  of  them 
in  friendfhip  with  each  other.  I  mean  the  fear  which  was  then  prefent,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  which  before  this  the  laws  had  produced  in  thofe  that  were 
obedient  to  them.  This  in  our  former  difcourfe  we  have  frequently  called 
fhame,  and  to  which  we  have  faid  all  thofe  mult  be  fubfervient  who  defire 
to  become  worthy  characters.  For  he  who  is  a  Have  to  this  is  free  and  in¬ 
trepid.  Unlefs  this  fear,  therefore,  had  been  then  prefent,  they  would  never, 
collecting  themfelves  together,  have  defended  their  temples,  their  tombs, 
and  their  country,  together  with  their  other  familiars  and  friends,  as  at  that 
time  they  defended  them,  but  we  fhould  have  been  widely  feparated  from 
each  other. 

Megil.  And  very  much  fo,  O  gueft.  You  likewife  (peak  very  properly, 
and  in  a  manner  becoming  both  yourfelf  and  your  country. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo,  O  Megillus !  For  it  is  juft  to  difcourfe  with  you  about 
the  particulars  which  happened  at  that  time,  becaufe  you  retain  the  nature 
of  your  parents.  But  do  you  and  Clinias  confider  whether  we  fay  any  thing 
accommodated  to  legiflation.  For  I  do  not  difcufs  thefe  things  for  the  fake 
of  fables  :  but  behold  on  what  account  I  fpeak.  For,  in  a  certain  refpeCt, 
the  fame  thing  happens  to  us  which  happened  to  the  Perfians  :  for  they  led 
the  people  to  every  kind  of  flavery  ;  but  we,  on  the  contrary,  invite  the 
multitude  to  every  kind  of  freedom.  But  how  and  what  we  lhall  fpeak  re- 
fpeCting  this  affair,  our  former  difcourfes  after  a  manner  Beautifully  de- 
monftrate. 

Megil.  You  fpeak  well.  But  endeavour  to  fignify  to  us  in  a  ftill  clearer 
manner  what  you  have  now  faid. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo.  The  people,  O  friends,  with  us,  according  to  an- 
tient  laws,  were  not  the  lords  of  any  thing,  but  after  a  manner  they  were 
voluntarily  fubfervient  to  the  laws. 
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Megil.  What  laws  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Guest.  Thofe  which  were  then  eftablifhed  about  mufic,  that  we  may 
fhow  from  the  beginning  how  liberty  came  to  be  beftowed  in  an  extreme 
degree.  For  then,  mufic  was  divided  by  us  into  certain  fpecies  and  figures ; 
and  one  fpecies  of  the  ode  confilled  in  prayers  to  the  Gods,  which  are  called 
by  the  name  of  hymns.  But  another  fpecies  of  the  ode,  contrary  to  this, 
may  be  faid  efpecially  to  confift  in  lamentations.  Again,  another  fpecies 
confifts  in  paeons  :  another  celebrates  the  generation  of  Bacchus,  and  is,  I 
think,  called  dithyrambos :  and  another  fpecies  is  denominated  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  the  harp.  Thefe,  and  fome  others,  being  eftablifhed,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  ufe  one  fpecies  of  melody  inftead  of  another.  But  the  authority 
of  knowing  thefe,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  judging  refpedling  them,  and  con¬ 
demning  them  when  improper,  was  not  invefted  in  the  pipe,  nor  in  the 
ignorant  clamours  of  the  multitude,  as  at  prefent,  nor  yet  in  thofe  who  ex- 
prefs  their  applaufe  by  clapping  their  hands,— but  in  men  illuftrious  for  their 
erudition,  and  who  were  permitted  to  hear  to  the  end  in  filence.  But  bovs, 
pedagogues,  and  the  numerous  vulgar,  were  admonifhed  to  behave  orderly 
by  a  rod.  Thefe  things  being  eftablifhed  in  fo  orderly  a  manner,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  citizens  willingly  fubmitted  to  be  governed,  and  did  not  dare  to 
judge  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  But  after  this,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
poets  themfelves  became  the  leaders  of  this  unlawful  privation  of  the  mufe. 
Thefe,  indeed,  naturally  pofteffed  the  poetic  genius,  but  were  unfkilled  to 
a  degree  of  folly  in  what  is  juft  and  lawful  refpedling  mufic.  They  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  purfued  pleafure  more  than  was 
becoming.  Befides  this,  they  mingled  lamentations  with  hymns,  and  pteons 
with  dithyrambic  compofitions.  They  imitated  with  harps  the  found  of  the 
pipe,  and  mingled  all  things  with  all,  involuntarily  deceiving  through  their 
ignorance  of  mufic.  For  they  afferted  that  it  did  not  poffefs  any  redlitude 
whatever  ;  but  that  any  one,  whether  he  was  a  worthy  or  a  worthlefs  man, 
might  judge  with  the  greateft  redlitude  from  the  pleafure  which  it  produced 
in  the  hearer.  Compofmg,  therefore,  poems  of  this  kind,  and  thus  fpeaking 
publicly,  they  caufed  the  multitude  to  adt  in  an  unlawful  and  daring  man¬ 
ner  with  refpedl  to  mufic,  by  perluading  them  that  they  were  iufficient 
judges  of  harmony.  Hence  theatres,  from  being  filent,  came  to  be  noify, 
as  if  capable  of  hearing  what  in  the  mufes  was  beautiful,  or  the  contrary  : 
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and  thus,  inftead  of  an  ariftocracy,  a  certain  depraved  theatrical  dominion  was 
produced.  For,  if  only  a  democracy  of  free  men  had  fubfifted,  nothing 
very  dire  would  have  taken  place  :  but  now,  through  mufic,  an  opinion 
came  to  us’  of  the  wifdom  of  all  men  in  all  things,  and  a  tranfgreffion  of 
law  in  conjunction  with  liberty  followed.  For  they  became  intrepid,  as  if 
endued  with  knowledge  ;  and  this  privation  of  fear  produced  impudence. 
For  when  the  opinion  of  a  more  excellent  perfon,  through  confidence,  is  not 
dreaded,  this  is  nearly  bafe  impudence,  and  is  produced  from  a  certain 
liberty  vehemently  daring. 

Megil.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Guest.  An  unwillingnefs  to  become  fublervient  to  governors  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  liberty  :  and  this  is  attended  with  a  defertion  of  the  fervice 
and  admonitions  of  father,  mother,  and  elders.  After  this  follows,  as  now 
being  near  the  confummation  of  the  whole,  difobedience  to  the  laws.  When 
arrived  at  this  extremity,  oaths  and  faith,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  divi¬ 
nities,  are  negledled.  Hence  they  exhibit  and  imitate  that  antient  Titanic 
nature,  which  is  celebrated  by  poets  ;  and  again  returning  to  the  manners  of 
that  period,  they  lead  a  life  involved  in  difficulties,  and  find  no  end  to  their 
evils.  But  on  what  account  have  thefe  things  been  faid  by  us  ?  It  appears 
to  me  that  difcourfe,  like  a  horfe,  ffiould  be  retrained  on  every  fide,  left, 
having  its  mouth  unbridled,  and  rufhing  onward,  we  ffiould  at  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proverb,  fall  from  an  afs.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  afk,  on 
what  account  thefe  thing's  have  been  faid. 

Me<3il.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  On  what  account,  therefore,  have  we  aflerted  thefe  things  ? 

Megil.  On  what  account  ? 

Guest.  We  have  faid  that  a  legiflator  ought  to  give  laws  regarding  three 
things  ;  that  the  city  which  receives  his  laws  be  free,  friendly  to  itfelf,  and 
endued  with  intelledh  Was  not  this  what  we  faid? 

Megil.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  For  the  fake  of  thefe  things  we  adduced  two  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  one  moft  defpotic,  and  the  other  moft  free  ;  and  we  have  confidered 
which  of  thefe  was  rightly  adminiftered.  But,  receiving  a  certain  mediocrity 
in  each,  in  the  one  of  defpotifm,  and  in  the  other  of  liberty,  we  have  feen 
that  a  profperous  condition  of  affairs  will  by  thefe  means  be  produced ;  but 
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that  the  contrary  will  be  the  cafe  when  each  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
one  of  llavery,  and  the  other  of  liberty. 

Megil.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Guest.  But,  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things,  we  confidered  the  nature  of  the 
Doric  army,  the  roots  of  the  Dardan  mountains,  and  the  maritime  habita¬ 
tion.  We  likewife  confidered,  on  the  fame  account,  thofe  firft  men  who 
efcaped  the  devaluation  of  the  deluge  ;  and  dilcourfed  about  mufic  and  in¬ 
toxication,  and  things  yet  prior  to  thefe.  For  all  thefe  particulars  have 
been  difcuffed,  for  the  purpofe  of  perceiving  how  a  city  may  be  inhabited 
in  the  bell:  manner,  and  how  every  private  individual  in  it  may  lead  the  moll 
excellent  life.  But  if  by  all  this  we  have  accomplilhed  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence,  what  can  be  faid  againft  us,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias  ? 

Clin.  I  feem  to  myfelf,  O  gueif,  to  perceive  lomething.  For  it  appears 
that  we  have  fortunately  difcuffed  all  thefe  particulars.  For  I  nearly  am  at 
prefent  in  want  of  them  ;  and  both  you  and  Megillus  here  have  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  met  with  me.  For  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  which  has  now 
happened  to  me,  but  I  will  make  it  ferve  as  an  omen.  The  greateft  part 
of  Crete,  then,  endeavours  at  prefent  to  eftablilh  a  certain  colony,  and  com¬ 
mits  the  management  of  it  to  the  Cnoflians.  But  the  city  of  the  Cnoflians 
appoints  me  and  nine  others  to  manage  this  affair  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
orders  us  to  eftablilh  thofe  laws  which  pleafe  us  Cretans,  and  which  may  be 
collected  from  other  nations.  And  if  thofe  of  other  nations  lhall  appear  to  be 
better  than  our  own,  it  enjoins  us  not  to  reject  them  becaufe  they  are  foreign. 
We  lhall  now,  therefore,  bellow  this  favour  both  upon  ourfelves  and  you. 
For,  making  a  fele&ion  out  of  what  has  been  faid,  we  lhall  eftablilh  a  city  in 
our  difcourfe,  and  confider  it  from  the  firft  time  of  its  being  inhabited.  For 
thus  a  confideration  of  the  objedt  of  our  inquiry  will  take  place,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  may  be  ufeful  to  me  in  the  eftablilhment  of  my  future  citv* 

Guest.  You  do  not  announce  war,  O  gueft.  Unlefs,  therefore,  it  Ihould 
not  be  agreeable  to  Megillus,  be  perfuaded  that  I  lhall  give  you  every  aflift- 
ance  in  my  power. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well. 

Megil.  You  may  likewife  depend  on  my  aftiftance. 

Guest.  You  both  fpeak  in  the  moll  becoming  manner.  Let  us  therefore 
endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to  built  a  city  in  difcourfe. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
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CoME  then,  what  kind  of  a  city  is  it  proper  to  think  this  fhould  be  ?  I 
do  not  now  afk  about  its  prefent  or  future  name  (for  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  its  colonization,  or  fome  particular  place ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
furname  of  fome  river  or  fountain,  or  of  the  Gods  there  refident,  may  have 
given  a  denomination  to  the  new  city  by  its  celebrity)  ;  but  this  is  rather 
what  I  wifh  to  afk  concerning  it,  whether  it  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  or  on  the 


main  land  ? 

Clin-  The  city,  of  which  we  are  now  {peaking,  O  gueil:,  is  diftant 
from  the  fea  about  eighty  fladia. 

Guest.  Are  there  any  ports  near  it,  or  is  it  entirely  without  a  port? 

Clin.  It  is  furnifhed  with  ports,  O  gueft,  in  the  greateft  poffible  degree. 

Guest.  Strange  !  What  do  you  fay  ?  But  is  this  region  likewife  all-pro¬ 
lific,  or  is  it  indigent  of  fome  things  ? 

Clin.  It  is  nearly  indigent  of  nothing. 

Guest.  Is  any  city  fituated  near  it? 

Clin.  Not  very  much  fo  ;  on  which  account  it  became  colonized.  For, 
an  antient  expulfion  of  the  inhabitants  having  taken  place  in  this  city,  the 
country  was  rendered  defolate  for  an  immenfe  fpace  of  time.' 

Guest.  But  how  is  it  circumstanced  with  refpedt  to  plains,  mountains, 
and  woods  ? 

Clin.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  whole  of  the  red:  of  Crete. 

Guest.  Do  you  mean  to  fay  that  it  is  more  rough  than  plain  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  It  is  not  therefore  incurably  unfit  for  the  acquifition  of  virtue. 
For,  if  it  was  fituated  near  the  fea,  and  abounded  with  ports,  but  was  not 
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all-prolific,  but  indigent  of  many  things,  it  would  require  for  itfelf  fome 
mighty  faviour,  and  certain  divine  legiflators,  that  it  might  be  preferved  from 
many  various  and  depraved  manners  to  which  it  would  be  naturally  difpofed. 
But  now  its  diftance  of  eighty  ftadia  becomes  its  confolation.  It  is  indeed 
fituated  nearer  the  fea  than  is  becoming,  on  which  account  it  abounds  as 
you  fay  with  ports  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  this  is  a  defirable  circumftance. 
For  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  to  this  region  renders  it  every  day  pleafant,  though 
this  proximity  is  in  reality  extremely  fait  and  bitter.  For,  filling  it  with  the 
defire  of  gain,  through  merchandize,  it  produces  in  the  fouls  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  craft  and  unfaithfulnefs  ;  and  thus  renders  the  city  both  unfaithful  and 
unfriendly  to  itfelf,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  other  nations.  As  a  confo¬ 
lation,  however,  under  thefe  difadvantages,  it  pofTeffes  an  all-prolific  foil ; 
but,  being  rough,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  be  abundantly,  though  it  is  all- 
prolific.  For,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  in  confequence  of  great  exportation,  it 
would  again  poffefs  gold  and  filver  coin  in  abundance ;  a  greater  evil  than 
which  cannot,  as  I  may  fay,  exift,  if  one  thing  is  compared  with  another, 
nor  can  any  thing  in  a  city  be  more  adverfe  to  the  poifeffion  of  generous 
and  juft  manners,  as,  if  we  recoiled!,  we  faid  before. 

Clin.  We  do  recoiled!;  and  we  allow  that  what  was  then  and  is  now 
faid  is  right. 

Guest.  But  what?  Does  this  region  poffefs  materialsproperforbuildingfhips? 

Clin.  It  has  not  any  fir-trees  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  nor  yet 
any  pines.  It  likewife  has  not  many  cyprefs  trees  ;  and  very  few  plane-  or 
pitch-producing  trees  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which  fhipwrights  neceffarily 
ufe  in  conftrudting  the  interior  parts  of  fhips. 

Guest.  In  this  refpedt  likewife  the  nature  of  the  country  is  not  badly 
difpofed. 

Cli  n.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  it  is  good  for  a  city  to  be  incapable  of  eafily  imitating  its 
enemies  in  bale  imitations. 

Clin.  On  account  of  which  of  the  things  that  have  been  advanced  do 
you  fpeak  in  this  manner  ? 

Guest.  Obferve  me,  O  divine  man  !  I  am  looking  to  that  which  was 
afferted  in  the  beginning  about  the  Cretan  laws,  which  you  faid  regarded  one 
particular,  viz,  war;  but  I  laid  that  fuch  laws,  becaufe  they  were  efta- 
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blifhed  with  a  view  to  virtue,  were  well  eifiablifhed  ;  but  becaufe  they  re¬ 
garded  only  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  virtue,  I  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  them.  Do  you  therefore  obferve  me  in  the  prefent  bulinefs  of  iegiflation, 
and  confider  whether  I  legally  eftablifh  anything  tending  to  virtue,  or  to  any 
part  of  virtue.  For  it  is  with  me  a  fundamental  pofition,  that  he  only  efta- 
blilhes  laws  in  a  proper  manner,  who,  like  an  archer,  always  directs  his 
attention  thither  where  alone  fomething  of  the  beautiful  in  condudt  will 
always  follow,  but  w  ho  leaves  all  other  things,  wdiether  riches  or  any  thing 
elle  of  this  kind,  when  thev  fubfift  without  beautiful  manners.  But  I  call 
the  imitation  of  enemies  then  vicious,  when  any  one  redding  near  the  fea  is 
injured  by  enemies,  as  in  the  following  inftance.  For  I  wall  relate  a  cir- 
camftance  to  you,  though  not  with  any  intention  of  calling  to  mind  a  paft 
injury.  Minos,  in  confequence  of  poffeffing  great  powder  by  fea,  impofed  a 
heavy  tribute  on  the  Attic  region.  But  the  Athenians  at  that  time  had  not 
fhips  of  war  as  at  prefent ;  nor  did  their  country  abound  in  wood  well 
adapted  for  building  fhips.  Hence  they  could  not,  through  nautical  imita¬ 
tion,  becoming  themfelves  bailors,  immediately  at  that  time  defend  them- 
fielves  againfl:  their  enemies.  And  they  would  have  done  better  if  they  had 
often  loft  feven  young  men,  inftead  of  buffering  that  which  happened  to 
them.  For,  inftead  of  fighting  on  land,  and  in  a  legal  manner,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  becoming  bailors  they  were  accuftomed  to  leap  running  in  clofe 
array  into  the  fhips,  and  again  rapidly  to  abandon  them  ;  and  appeared  to 
themfelves  to  act  in  no  refpedl  babe,  in  not  daring  to  die,  and  wait  for  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  But  they  had  a  plaufihle  pretext  at  hand,  afferting 
that,  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  they  could  not  be  accufed  of  fhameful 
flight.  They  fay,  that  language  of  this  kind  came  to  be  adopted  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  naval  engagements;  language  by  no  means  worthy  of  infinite 
praife,  but  the  contrary.  For  it  is  never  proper  to  be  accuftomed  to  babe 
manners,  and  efpecially  for  the  beft  part  of  the  citizens.  But  it  appears 
from  Homer,  that  a  condudl  of  this  kind  is  not  beautiful.  For  Ulyffes  re¬ 
proves  Agamemnon  for  exhorting  the  Greeks,  who  at  that  time  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  fight  againfl:  the  Trojans,  to  draw  their  fhips  to  the  fea.  But  Ulyffes 
.thus  reproves  him  : 

“  Is  this  a  general’s  voice,  that  calls  to  flight 
While  war  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  foldiers  fight  ? 
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What  more  could  Troy  ?  What  yet  their  fate  denies 
Thou  giv’ft  the  foe:  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize. 

No  more  the  troops  (our  hoiltcd  fails  in  view, 

Themfelves  abandon’d)  (hall  the  fight  purfue  ; 

But  thy  (hips  flying,  with  defpair  {hall  fee, 

And  owe  deftru&ion  to  a  prince  like  thee 
/ 

Homer  therefore  knew  that  three-banked  galleys  prepared  for  flight  were 
bad  in  naval  engagements.  For  lions,  by  ufing  manners  of  this  kind,  might 
be  accuftomed  to  flv  from  hags.  Befides  this,  the  naval  powers  of  cities 
do  not  together  with  fafety  beftow  honours  on  the  mod  beautiful  of  war¬ 
like  concerns.  For,  in  confequence  of  naval  affairs  fubfifting  through  pilot¬ 
ing,  the  government  of  fifty  men,  and  rowing,  men  of  all-various  defcriptions 
and  of  no  great  worth  being  employed  for  thefe  purpofes,  no  one  can  beftow 
honours  upon  individuals  in  a  proper  manner.  Though  deprived  of  this, 
how  can  a  polity  be  in  a  good  condition  ? 

Clin.  It  is  nearly  impoflible.  But,  O  gueft,  we  Cretans  fay  that  the  naval 
battle  at  Salamis  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Barbarians  preferved  Greece. 

Guest.  And,  indeed,  many  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  affert  the 
fame  thing.  But  we,  my  friend,  viz.  I  and  Megillus  here,  fay,  that  the 
pedeftrious  battle  at  Marathon  and  Platseae  was  the  one  the  beginning,  and 
the  other  the  end,  of  fafety  to  the  Greeks.  And,  in  fhort,  that  we  may  fpeak  of 
the  battles  which  at  that  time  preferved  us,  fome  of  them  were  advantageous, 
but  others  not  fo,  to  the  Greeks.  For  to  the  battle  at  Salamis  I  add  that  at 
Artemifium.  But  now,  looking  to  the  virtue  of  a  polity,  let  us  confider  the 
nature  of  the  region,  and  the  order  of  the  laws  ;  not  thinking,  with  the 
vulgar,  that  to  be  preferved,  and  to  exift,  is  alone  to  mankind  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  things,  but  to  become  and  continue  to  be  the  moft  excellent 
characters  during  the  whole  period  of  their  exiftence.  And  this  I  think  has 
been  laid  by  us  in  the  former  part  of  our  dil'courfe. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  will  therefore  alone  confider  this,  if  we  are  in  that  path 
which  is  beft  for  a  city,  refpedting  habitations,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  laws. 

Clin.  And  we  are  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Inform  me,  therefore,  as  that  which  is  confequent  to  thefe  things, 

who 
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who  the  people  are  that  are  to  inhabit  your  colony;  whether  fuch  as  are 
willing  from  every  part  of  Crete,  fo  as  that  a  great  multitude  will  be 
collected  from  its  feveral  cities  ;  or  whether  they  are  fuch  as  are  chofen  for 
the  purpofe  of  cultivating  the  land  ?  For  you  do  not  colleCt  fuch  of  the 
Greeks  as  are  willing  ;  though  I  fee  that  fome  of  you  from  Argos,  and 
AEgina,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  inhabit  this  region.  But  inform  me  at 
prefent  whence  you  will  derive  this  army  of  citizens. 

Clin.  I  think  it  will  be  procured  from  the  whole  of  Crete.  And  it  appears 
to  me 'that  thole  from  Peloponnefus  wall  be  received  for  inhabitants,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  other  Greeks.  For,  what  you  faid  juft  now  you  faid  truly  :  I 
mean,  that  thefe  are  from  Argos  :  for  the  race  which  is  moft  celebrated  here 
at  prefent  is  Gortynic,  becaufe  it  migrated  hither  from  the  Peloponnefian 
Gortyna. 

Guest.  This  eftablifhment  of  a  colony,  therefore,  is  not  fimilarly  eafy  to 
cities,  fince  it  does  not  take  place  after  the  manner  of  a  fwarm  of  bees,  one  race 
of  friends  proceeding  from  one  region,  and  from  friends,  in  order  to  form  a 
fettlement,  being  as  it  were  belieged  by  a  certain  narrownefs  of  land,  or 
forced  by  other  inconveniences  of  a  limilar  nature.  But  it  fometimes 
happens  that  a  part  of  a  city,  being  violently  urged  by  feditions,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fettle  in  fome  other  place.  And  fometimes  a  whole  city  is 
forced  to  fly,  in  confequence  of  being  vanquilhed  in  war.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  partly  eafy  for  thefe  to  be  colonized,  and  governed  by  laws,  and  partly 
difficult.  For,  when  a  colony  is  of  one  race,  fpeaking  the  fame  language, 
and  obeying  the  fame  laws,  it  is  united  by  a  certain  friendffiip,  and  has  a 
communion  of  priefts,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  but  it  will  not 
eafily  endure  different  laws,  and  a  polity  foreign  to  its  own.  But  fuch  a 
colony,  having  been  forced  to  fedition  through  the  badnefs  of  its  laws,  and 
ftill  deflring  through  cuftom  thofe  priftine  manners  by  which  it  was  cor¬ 
rupted,  becomes,  in  confequence  of  this,  refractory  and  difobedient  to  its 
colonizer  and  legiflator.  But  when  a  colony  is  compofed  of  all-various 
tribes,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  willingly  obedient  to  certain  new  laws  ;  but 
to  confpire  together,  and,  like  horfes  under  one  yoke,  to  blow  as  it  is  faid 
the  fame  blaff,  requires  a  long  time,  and  is  extremely  difficult.  But  legifla- 
tion  and  the  eftabliihment  of  cities  are  the  mod:  perfeCt  of  all  things  with 
refpeCt  to  the  virtue  of  men. 
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Clin.  It  is  probable  ;  but  inform  me  in  a  yet.  clearer  manner  why  you 
afferted  this. 

Guest.  O  good  man,  I  appear  to  myfelf,  while  praifing  and  fpeculating 
about  legiflators,  to  have  faid  fomething  vile.  But,  if  we  have  fpoken  op¬ 
portunely,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  affair.  Though,  indeed,  why 
fhould  I  be  diflurbed  ?  for  nearly  all  human  affairs  appear  to  fubfift  in  this 
manner. 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  I  was  about  to  fay,  that  no  man  ever  at  any  time  eflablifhed 
laws,  but  that  fortunes  and  all-various  events,  taking  place  in  an  all-various 
manner,  gave  us  all  our  laws.  For  either  war  by  its  violence  has  fubverted 
polities  and  changed  laws,  or  the  anxiety  of  fevere  poverty.  Difeafes  alfo 
have  caufed  many  innovations  ;  and  thefe  have  often  been  produced  through 
peftilences,  and  unfeafonable  times  enduring  for  many  years.  He  who 
confiders  all  thefe  things  will  think  it  fit  to  exclaim,  as  I  juft  now  did,  that  no 
mortal  ever  eftablifhed  any  laws,  but  that  all  human  affairs  are  nearly  governed 
by  fortune.  But  he  who  afferts  all  this  refpe&ing  navigation,  piloting, 
medicine,  and  military  command,  will  appear  to  fpeak  well.  This  alfo 
may  be  properly  afferted  refpedting  thefe  things. 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  divinity,  and,  together  with  divinity,  fortune  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  govern  all  human  affairs.  But  a  third  of  a  milder  nature  muff  be 
admitted, — I  mean,  that  art  ought  to  follow  thefe.  For  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  make  a  great  difference,  during  afform,  whether  you  poffeffed 
the  pilot’s  art,  or  not.  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Clin.  That  it  would. 

Guest.  Will  not  the  fame  confequence  enfue  in  other  things  ?  But, 
indeed,  we  muff  attribute  the  fame  thing  to  legiflation ;  that,  other  things 
concurring  which  are  requilite  to  the  living  happily  in  a  country,  a  legifla- 
tor  endued  with  truth  ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  fuch  a  city. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Guest.  Ought  not,  therefore,  he  who  poffeffes  art  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  to  pray  that  fomething  may  be  properly  prefent  with 
him  through  fortune,  that  he  may  not  wholly  truft  to  art  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 
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Guest.  And  would  not  all  the  reft  that  we  have  juft  now  mentioned 
fpeak  in  this  manner,  if  any  one  fhould  call  upon  them  to  difclofe  their 
prayer  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  And  I  think  that  a  legiflator  alfo  will  do  the  fame. 

Clin.  So  I  think. 

Guest.  Come  then,  legiflator  (for  we  will  now  addrefs  him).  What,  and 
after  what  manner,  fhall  we  give  you  a  city,  fo  that  from  the  things  which 
are  left  in  it  you  may  be  able  fufficiently  to  govern  the  city  ?  What  will  he 
rightly  aflert  after  this  1  Shall  we  not  fay,  that  the  legiflator  will  thus  fpeak  ? 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  Thus.  Give  me  a  city  governed  by  a  tyrant,  he  will  fay.  But 
let  the  tyrant  be  a  young  man,  of  a  good  memory,  docile,  brave,  and  naturally 
magnificent.  And  let  that  which,  we  faid  before,  ought  to  follow  all  the 
parts  of  virtue,  take  place  in  the  foul  of  the  tyrant,  in  order  that  fome 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  other  things  being  prelent. 

Clin.  Our  gneft,  O  Megillus,  appears  to  me  to  fay  that  temperance 
fhould  follow  the  other  virtues.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Guest.  I  fpeak,  O  Clinias,  of  popular  temperance  *,  and  not  of  that  which 
any  one  extolling  would  call  prudence;  but  I  mean  that  temperance  which 
immediately  and  naturally  blofloms  forth  in  boys  and  favage  animals,  fo  that 
fome  are  incontinent  with  relpebl  to  pleafures,  but  others  continent.  And 
this  temperance,  when  fubfifting  leparate  from  the  multitude  of  things  which 
are  called  good,  I  do  not  confider  as  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  Do  you 
underhand  me  ? 

Clin.  Perfedlly. 

Guest.  This  nature,  therefore,  our  tyrant  muft  poflefs  in  addition  to  the 
other  natures  we  have  mentioned,  if  the  city  is  to  receive  a  polity,  through 
which  it  may  live  moft  happily  in  the  fwiftefl:  and  belt  manner  poffible. 
For  no  difpofition  of  a  polity  can  ever  be  more  rapid  or  more  excellent 
than  this. 

1  Plato  here  means  that  temperance  which  belongs  to  the  phyfical  virtues,  or  thofe  virtues  which 
we  poflefs  from  our  birth,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the  moral,  political,  cathartic, 
and  theoretic  virtues ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  the  Motes  to  the  Phsedo. 
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Clin.  Eut  how,  O  gueft,  and  by  what  arguments,  may  any  one  who 
afferts  this  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  fpeaks  properly  ? 

Guest.  It  is  eafy  to  underftand,  O  Clinias,  that  this  is  naturally  fo. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ?  Do  you  not  mean  to  affert,  if  the  tyrant  is  a 
young  man,  temperate,  docile,  of  a  good  memory,  brave,  magnificent,  and 
fortunate  ? 

Guest.  Add  nothing  elfe,  except  that  he  proves  to  be  a  legiflator  worthy 
of  praife,  and  that  a  certain  fortune  leads  him  to  this.  For,  this  taking 
place,  every  thing  will  nearly  be  accomplifhed  by  a  divine  nature,  which  it 
brings  to  pafs  when  it  is  willing  that  any  city  fhould  be  eminently  pro- 
fperous.  But  this  will  happen  in  the  fecond  degree,  when  two  fuch  cbara&ers 
are  the  governors  :  in  the  third  degree,  when  three  :  and  the  difficulty  of 
a  profperous  government  will  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
fuch  governors.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  facility  will  be  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  paucity  of  fuch  governors. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  affert  that  the  beft  city  is  produced  from  a  tyrannv, 
in  conjunction  with  a  moft  excellent  legiflator  and  a  modeft  tyrant  ; 
and  that  it  is  eafily  and  rapidly  changed  into  the  former  from  the  latter  : 
that  the  beft  city  in  the  fecond  degree  is  produced  from  an  oligarchy  ;  and 
in  the  third  degree,  from  a  democracy.  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Not  this,  by  any  means.  But  that  the  firft  is  produced  from  a 
tyranny  ;  the  fecond,  from  a  royal  polity  1 2  ;  the  third,  from  a  certain  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  an  oligarchy a  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
generation  of  this  kind  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  For,  in  this  mode  of 
government,  the  powerful  are  very  numerous.  But  we  fay  that  thefe  things 
will  then  take  place,  when  a  true  legiflator,  and  who  is  naturally  fuch,  fhall 
be  found  ;  and  when  a  certain  flrength  fhall  happen  to  him  in  common  with 
thofe  in  the  city,  wffio  are  able  to  accomplifh  that  which  is  of  the  greatefl 
confequence.  But  where  the  governors  are  the  fewefl:  in  number,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  mold  fdrong,  as  in  a  tyranny,  there  this  mutation  is 
accuftomed  to  take  place  in  a  rapid  and  eafy  manner. 

1  According  to  Plato,  a  royal  polity  is  produced  when  every  thing  is  adminiltered  according  to 
reafon,  and  the  fupreme  governor  is  the  beft  of  men. 

2  An  oligarchy  takes  place  when  a  few  only,  and  thofe  the  worft,  govern  the  city.  See  the 
Republic. 
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Clin.  How  do  you  mean  ?  For  I  do  not  underftand  you. 

Guest.  And  yet  I  think  you  have  heard  this,  not  once,  but  often.  But 
perhaps  you  never  faw  a  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant. 

Clin.  Nor  am  I  deftrous  of  fuch  a  fpedtacle. 

Guest.  But  you  may  fee  that  in  it  which  we  have  juft  now  fpoken  of. 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  a  tyrant  who  wifhes  to  change  the  manners  of  a  city  has 
no  occafion  either  of  great  labour,  or  a  long  time,  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  his  purpofe.  For,  if  he  wifhes  to  exhort  the  citizens  to  the  ftudy  of 
virtue,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  the  find  who  proceeds  in  the  road 
leading  to  it ;  but  if  to  the  contrary,  he  fhould  firft  fet  them  the  example. 
For  he  ought  to  exprefs  all  things  in  himfelf  by  adting ;  praifing  and  honour¬ 
ing  fome  things,  but  blaming  others,  and  difgracing  thofe  who  in  their  fe¬ 
deral  adtions  are  difobedient  to  his  commands. 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  not  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  other  citizens  will 
rapidly  follow  him  who  is  endued  with  fuch  perfuafion  and  force  ? 

Guest.  No  one  will  be  able  to  perfuade  us,  O  friends,  that  a  city  will 
change  its  laws  fwiftly  and  ealily  by  any  thing  elfe  than  the  command  of  its 
governors.  For  this  does  not  happen  at  prefent  by  any  other  means,  nor 
ever  will.  Indeed,  this  is  neither  difficult  for  us,  nor  impoffible  to  be  accom- 
pliffied.  But  another  thing  is  difficult  to  be  accompliffied,  and  rarely  takes 
place  in  a  long  time  ;  though,  when  it  happens,  it  produces  in  the  city  in 
which  it  is  found  ten  thoufand  advantages,  and,  indeed,  every  good. 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  When  a  divine  love  of  temperate  and  juft  purfuits  is  inherent  in 
certain  mighty  authorities,  whether  they  govern  according  to  a  monarchy, 
according  to  tranfcendency  in  wealth,  or  nobility  of  race.  Or  when  any 
one  reftores  the  nature  of  Neftor,  who  is  faid  to  have  excelled  all  men  in 
ftrength  of  fpeaking,  and  ftill  more  in  the  temperance  of  his  life.  This 
man,  therefore,  they  fay,  was  born  in  the  Trojan  times,  but  by  no  means  in 
ours.  If,  then,  fuch  a  man  either  formerly  was,  or  will  be,  or  at  prefent 
fubfifts  among  us,  he  mull  himfelf  live  in  a  bleffed  manner,  and  thofe  muft 
be  bleffed  who  hear  the  words  proceeding  from  his  temperate  mouth.  In  a 
fimilar  manner  we  muft  reafon  refpedting  all  power  ;  as  that,  when  the 
greateft  power  in  a  man  falls  into  the  fame  with  adiing  prudently  and  tempe¬ 
rately, 
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rately,  then  the  generation  of  the  beft  polity  and  the  bed:  laws  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  never  otherwife.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  which  are  fpoken  as 
if  they  were  a  certain  fable,  have  been  uttered  in  an  oracular  manner  :  and 
it  has  been  fhown,  that  it  is  partly  difficult  for  a  city  to  have  good  laws  ;  and 
that  partly,  if  what  we  have  fpoken  of  fhould  take  place,  it  would  happen 
the  moft  rapidly  of  all  things,  and  in  the  fhorteft  time. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Let  us  therefore  now  endeavour,  adapting  thefe  things  to  your 
city,  like  old  men  to  boys,  to  faffiion  laws  in  difcourfe. 

Clin.  Let  us  endeavour  to  do  this,  and  no  longer  delay. 

Guest.  But  let  us  invoke  Divinity  in  conftituting  the  city.  And  may  he 
hear,  and  hearing  be  prefent  with  us,  in  a  propitious  and  benevolent  manner, 
adorning,  in  conjunction  with  us,  the  city  and  the  laws  ! 

Clin.  May  he,  therefore,  come  ! 

Guest.  But  what  kind  of  polity  have  we  in  our  mind  to  impart  to  the  city  ? 

Clin.  Inform  me  yet  more  clearly  what  you  wifh  to  fay  ;  whether  it  is  a 
certain  democracy,  or  oligarchy,  or  ariftocracy,  or  a  royal  government. 
For  we  do  not  think  that  you  will  fpeak  of  a  tyranny. 

Guest.  Come,  then,  which  of  you  is  willing  firft  to  anfwer  me,  and  de¬ 
clare  which  of  thefe  is  the  government  of  his  country  ? 

Megil.  Is  it  more  juft  that  I,  who  am  the  elder,  fhould  fpeak  firft  ? 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo. 

Megil.  When  I  confider  then,  O  gueft,  the  polity  in  Lacedaemon,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be  called  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fimilar  to  a 
tyranny.  For  the  power  of  the  ephori  in  it  is  wonderfully  tyrannical. 
Though  fometimes  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mold  fimilar  of  all  cities  to  a 
democracy.  But  yet,  again,  not  to  fay  that  it  is  an  ariftocracy  is  perfedly 
abiurd.  There  is  alfo  a  kingdom  for  life  in  it,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
moft  antient  of  all  kingdoms,  both  by  all  men  and  by  us.  I  therefore, 
being  thus  fuddenly  afked,  cannot,  as  I  have  faid,  definitely  inform  you 
which  of  thefe  polities  it  is. 

Clin.  I  too,  O  Megillus,  appear  to  be  affe&ed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
yourfelf.  For  I  am  perfectly  doubtful  which  of  thefe  I  fhould  call  the  po¬ 
lity  in  Cnoffus. 
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Guest.  For  you,  O  moft  excellent  men,  truly  participate  of  polities  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  now  fo  called  are  not  polities,  but  habitations  of  cities,  in 
which  one  part  is  fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of  another,  and  each  is  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  power  of  the  defpot.  But  if  a  city  ought  to  be  denominated 
after  this  manner,  it  is  fit  that  it  fhould  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  divinity, 
who  is  the  true  ruler  of  thofe  that  are  endued  with  intellect. 

Clin.  But  who  is  this  God  ? 

Guest.  Shall  we  then  for  a  little  while  make  ufe  of  a  fable,  in  order 
that  we  may  unfold  in  a  becoming  manner  the  objedt  of  our  inquiry  ? 
Will  it  not  be  proper  to  do  fo  ? 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  A  long  time  then  prior  to  thofe  habitations  of  cities  which  we 
have  before  difcuffed,  a  certain  government  and  habitation  is  faid  to  have 
fublifted  under  Saturn  1 ;  a  government  extremely  happy,  and  of  which  the 
prefent  ariftocracies  are  an  imitation. 

Megil.  It  is  proper,  as  it  appears,  to  attend  to  this  vehemently. 

Guest.  It  appears  fo  to  me  ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  introduced  it  into 
our  difeourfe. 

Megil.  It  is  well  done  :  and  you  will  a£l  very  properly  by  proceeding 
with  the  fable  as  far  as  is  necefifary  to  your  defign. 

Guest.  I  fhall  do  as  you  fay.  We  learn,  then,  from  the  report  of  the 
blefied  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  time,  that  they  poflefled  all  things  in 
abundance,  and  fpontaneoufly  produced  ;  of  which  the  following  is  faid  to  be 
the  caufe :  Saturn,  well  knowing  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  that  no 
human  nature,  when  endued  with  abfolute  dominion,  is  fo  fufficient  to  it- 
felf  as  not  to  be  filled  with  infolence  and  injuftice,  in  confequence  of  un- 
derftanding  this,  placed  over  our  cities,  as  kings  and  governors,  not  men,  but 
daemons  of  a  more  divine  and  excellent  kind  ;  juft  as  we  do  at  prefent  with 
flocks  of  fheep  and  herds  of  tame  cattle.  For  we  do  not  make  oxen  go¬ 
vernors  of  oxen,  nor  goats  of  goats  ;  but  we  ourfelves  rule  over  them,  as 
being  of  a  better  race.  In  a  fimilar  manner  this  God,  who  is  a  lover  of 
mankind,  placed  over  us  the  race  of  daemons,  as  being  more  excellent  than 
©urfpecies.  But  thefe  taking  care  of  our  concerns,  with  great  facility  both 

*  Saturn  is  a  deity  with  an  intelle&ual  chara&eriftic.— See  the  Notes  to  the  Cratylus. 
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to  themfelves  and  us,  imparted  to  us  peace  and  fhame,  liberty  and  abundance 
of  juftice,  and  rendered  the  human  race  exempt  from  fedition,  and  happy. 
This  our  prefent  difcourfe,  therefore,  employing  truth,  afferts,  that  fuch  cities 
as  are  not  governed  by  a  divinity,  but  by  fome  mortal,  will  never  be  exempt 
from  evils  and  labours  :  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought,  by  all  poffible 
means,  to  imitate  the  life  which  is  faid  to  have  been  under  Saturn;  and  that, 
being  obedient  to  as  much  of  immortality  as  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  we 
fhould  govern  both  publicly  and  privately  our  houfes  and  cities,  calling  law 
the  diftribution  of  intelledl.  For,  if  one  man,  or  a  certain  oligarchy,  or  de¬ 
mocracy,  poffeffing  a  foul  afpiring  after  pleafures  and  defres,  and  requiring 
to  be  filled  with  thefe,  but  not  being  able  to  retain  them,  fhould  be  tor¬ 
mented  with  an  infatiable  vicious  difeafe  ; — fuch  a  one,  when  governing 
either  a  city  or  an  individual,  would  trample  on  the  laws ;  and,  as  we  juft  now 
faid,  under  fuch  a  dominion  there  could  be  no  poffibility  of  obtaining  fafety. 
But  it  is  neceffary  to  confider,  O  Clinias,  whether  we  ought  to  be  perfuaded 
by  this  difcourfe,  or  not. 

Clin.  It  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  be  perfuaded. 

Guest.  You  underftand,  therefore,  that  they  fay  there  are  as  many  fpecies 
of  laws  as  of  polities.  But  we  have  already  related  how  many  fpecies  of 
polities  there  are  faid  to  be  by  the  multitude.  Nor  fhould  you  think  that 
our  prefent  inquiry  is  about  fomething  vile,  but  that  it  is  about  a  thing  of 
the  greateft  moment.  For,  to  what  the  juft  and  the  unjuft  ought  to  look, 
again  becomes  to  us  a  thing  of  an  ambiguous  nature.  For  they  fay  that  the 
laws  ought  not  to  look  either  to  war,  or  to  the  whole  of  virtue,  but  rather 
to  that  which  is  advantageous  to  the  fubliftence  of  a  polity,  fo  that  it  may 
always  govern,  and  never  be  diffolved  :  and  they  fay  that  the  definition  of 
the  juft  will  thus  be  naturally  beautiful. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  it  is  advantageous  to  that  which  is  more  excellent. 

Clin.  Speak  yet  more  clearly. 

Guest.  That  which  has  dominion,  fay  they,  always  eftablifhes  the  laws 
in  a  city.  Is  not  this  what  they  fay  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak  truly. 

Guest.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  fay  they*  that  ever  at  any  time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  people  are  vi&orious,  or  any  other  polity,  or  a  tyranny,  he  who 
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eftablifhes  the  laws  will  voluntarily  eftablifh  them,  looking  to  any  thing 
elfe  in  the  fir  ft  place  than  his  own  advantage,  viz.  the  liability  of  his 
dominion  ? 

Clin.  For  how  fhould  he  ? 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  tranfgreffes  thefe  laws  when  eftablifhed, 
will  be  punifhed  by  the  legiflator  (who  will  denominate  his  laws  juft)  as 
ading  unjuftly. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  This,  therefore,  will  always  be  the  cafe,  and  in  this  manner  the 
juft  will  fubfift. 

Clin.  According  to  this  dodrine  it  will  be  fo. 

Guest.  For  this  is  one  of  thofe  iniquities  which  take  place  about  govern¬ 
ment. 

\ 

Clin.  What  iniquities  ? 

Guest.  It  is  one  of  thofe  which  we  then  confidered  when  we  difcourfed 
about  governors  and  the  governed.  And  we  then  faid,  that  parents  ought 
to  rule  over  their  progeny,  the  older  over  the  younger,  the  noble  over  the 
ignoble  ;  and  other  things,  in  fhort,  fome  of  which,  if  you  remember,  were  a 
hindrance  to  others,  among  which  this  was  one.  We  likewife  mentioned 
that  Pindar  faid,  it  was  both  according  to  nature  and  juft  that  the  moil 
powerful  fhould  lead. 

Clin.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  were  then  faid. 

Guest.  But  confider  to  what  perfons  our  city  ought  to  be  committed. 
For  a  circumftance  of  this  kind  takes  place  ten  thoufand  times  in  certain 
cities. 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  When  a  conteft  about  dominion  happens,  thofe  who  are  vido- 
rious  fo  vehemently  ufurp  the  affairs  of  the  city,  as  not  to  communicate 
any  part  of  the  government  to  the  vanquifhed,  nor  to  their  progeny; 
always  being  careful  left  any  one  of  thefe,  if  inverted  with  authority,  fhould 
caufe  an  infurredion,  through  a  remembrance  of  the  evils  which  he  had 
formerly  buffered.  At  prefent,  we  doubtlefs  fay,  thofe  are  neither  poli¬ 
ties,  nor  upright  laws,  which  are  not  eftablifhed  in  common  for  the  fake  of 
the  whole  city.  But  thofe  who  eftablifh  thefe  for  the  fake  of  any  parts  of 
the  city,  we  denominate  feditious,  but  not  citizens;  and  we  fay  that  the 
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things  which  they  call  juft  are  called  fo  by  them  in  vain.  But  thefe  things 
are  afterted  by  us  on  this  account,  bccaufe  we  (hall  not  give  your  city  any 
magiftrate  who  is  rich,  or  who  pofteffes  any  thing  clfe  of  this  kind,  fuch  as 
ftrength  or  magnitude,  or  illuftrious  birth  ;  but  we  fhall  give  it  one  who  will 
be  moft  obedient  to  the  legiflator,  and  who  will  furpafs  all  in  the  city  in  this 
refpedt.  We  likewife  fay  that  the  greateft  attention  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
Gods  muft  be  attributed  to  the  firft  in  power  ;  the  fecond  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  who  is  fecond  in  authority  ;  and  that  every  thing  confequent  to 
this  muft  be  diftributed  in  an  orderly  manner.  But  thofe  that  are  called 
governors  I  have  now  denominated  fervants  to  the  laws,  not  for  the  fake  of 
innovation  with  refpedt  to  names,  but  becaufe  I  think  that  the  city  will  ob¬ 
tain  fafety  from  this  more  than  from  any  thing  ;  and  that  by  negleding  it 
the  contrary  will  take  place.  For  I  fee  that  deftrudion  hangs  over  that 
city  in  which  law  does  not  govern  the  magiftrates,  but  magiftrates  the  law. 
But  in  that  city  in  which  the  law  poffefies  abfolute  dominion  over  the 
governors,  and  the  governors  are  flaves  to  the  law,  I  behold  fafety,  and 
fuch  other  goods  as  the  Gods  impart  to  cities. 

Clin.  By  Jupiter,  it  is  fo,  O  gueft  !  For,  through  your  age,  you  per¬ 
ceive  acutely. 

Megil.  For  every  man,  while  he  is  young,  perceives  thefe  things  ob- 
tufely  ;  but,  when  old,  moft  acutely. 

Clin.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  But  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?  Ought  we  not  after  this  to  con- 
fider  the  inhabitants  of  our  city  as  having  arrived,  and  being  prefent,  and  to 
finifti  the  remaining  part  of  our  difcourfe  to  them  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  thus  addrefs  them  :  Divinity1,  Omen,  ac¬ 
cording 

*  Plato  here,  as  it  is  well  obferved  in  the  Greek  Scholium  on  this  place,  by  Divinity ,  means 
the  Demiurgus  of  the  univerfe  ;  and,  by  the  antient  faying,  appears  to  allude  to  thefe  Orphic 
verfes : 

Z tvs  Z me,  /xeaja,  3io$  J’r#  Ttavra  tetuxtm. 

Z tvf  7Tu9(t,w  ycxiv;  ts  km  ovpavoo  aaTcgozinos. 

i.  e.  IC  Jupiter  is  the  beginning  and  the  middle;  and  all  things  were  fabricated  from  Jupiter. 
Jupiter  is  the  profundity  of  the  earth,  and  of* the  ftarry  heavens.”  He  is  the  beginning,  indeed, 
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cording  to  an  antient  faying,  containing  in  himfelf  the  beginning,  end,  and 
middle  of  all  things,  bounds  by  a  circular  progreffion  that  which  is  diredt 
according  to  nature.  But  juftice  always  follows  him,  the  punifher  of  thofe 
who  defert  the  divine  law,  and  which  will  be  followed  in  a  humble  and 
compofed  manner  by  him  who  intends  to  be  happy  in  future.  But  he  who 
is  elevated  by  arrogance,  either  becaufe  he  excells  in  riches  or  honours,  or  in 
the  form  of  his  body,  having  his  foul  inflamed  with  infolence  in  addition  to  his 
youthfulnefs  and  privation  of  intellect,  as  one  who  is  not  in  want  either  of 
a  governor  or  a  leader,  but  is  himfelf  fufficiently  able  to  lead  others, — fuch 
a  one  is  left  deftitute  of  divinity.  But  being  thus  left  deflitute,  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  others  fimilar  to  himfelf,  he  exults,  at  the  lame  time  caufing  a 
general  confufion.  And  to  many,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  con- 
fequence  ;  but  in  no  long  time  afterwards,  fuffering  an  unblameable  pu- 
nifhment  from  juftice,  he  entirely  fubverts  himfelf,  his  houfe,  and  his 
country.  Since  thefe  things,  therefore,  are  thus  difpofed,  what  ought  a 
prudent  man  to  do,  or  to  think,  and  from  what  ought  he  to  abftain,  both 
in  adtion  and  thought  ? 

Clin.  It  is  evident,  that  every  man  ought  to  think  how  he  may  be  of 
the  number  of  thofe  who  follow  divinity. 

Guest.  What  adtion,  therefore,  is  friendly  to  and  attendant  on  divi¬ 
nity  ?  One  indeed,  and  which  poffeffes  an  antient  reafon,  is  this,  that  the 
fimilar  will  be  friendly  to  the  flmilar  which  is  moderate  ;  but  that  the  im¬ 
moderate  are  neither  friendly  to  each  other  nor  to  the  moderate.  But 
divinity,  indeed,  is  in  the  molt  eminent  degree  the  meafure  to  us  of  all 
things,  and  much  more,  as  it  is  laid,  than  any  man.  He,  therefore,  who 
becomes  friendly  to  a  nature  of  this  kind  muft  neceffarily  become  fuch  to 
the  utmofl:  of  his  power.  But,  according  to  this  reafoning,  every  temperate 
man  is  a  friend  to  divinity,  for  he  is  fimilar  to  him.  But  the  intemperate 
man  is  diffimilar,  different,  and  unjulf;  and  other  things  from  the  fame 

as  the  producing  caufe  ;  but  the  end,  as  the  final  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  He  is  the  middle,  as 
being  equally  prelent  to  all  things,  though  all  things  participate  him  differently.  But  by  that 
< which  is  direEl  according  to  nature ,  Plato  fignifies  defert  according  to  juftice,  and  undeviating 
energy,  and  as  it  were  by  one  rule.  And  by  a  circular  progrejjion ,  he  fignifies  the  eternal,  and 
that  which  is  perpetually  after  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to  the  fame  ;  for  circulation  in 
fenfibles  pofleffes  this  property.  See  the  Notes  on  the  Cratylus,  for  a  further  account  of  Jupiter. 
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reafoning  will  take  place  in  a  fimilar  manner.  But  we  fhould  underdand 
that  which  is  confequent  to  thefe  things,  and  which  in  my  opinion  is  the 
mop  beautiful ,  and  the  most  true  1  of  all  afTertions,  that  for  a  good  man 
to  facrifice  to  and  be  converfant  with  the  gods,  is  of  all  things  the  mold 
beautiful,  the  heft,  and  the  mod  ufeful  to  the  polfeflion  of  a  happy  life  ;  and 
that,  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  kighejl  degree  becoming ;  but  the  contraries  of 
thefe  things  naturally  happen  to  the  vicious  man.  For  the  vicious  man  is 
unpurified  in  his  foul,  but  the  contrary  character  is  pure.  But  to  receive 
gifts  from  one  who  is  defiled,  can  never  become  either  a  good  man  or  a 
God.  Ill  vain,  therefore,  do  the  unholy  bedow  much  labour  about  the 
Gods;  but  fuch  labour  is  mod:  opportune  to  all  holy  men.  Such  then  is  the 
fcope  which  we  ought  to  regard.  What  therefore  fhall  we  fay  the  arrows 
are,  and  what  the  impulfe  by  which  they  will  be  mod  properly  directed  ? 
In  the  drd  place  we  mud  fay,  that  he  who  after  the  Olympian  Gods,  and 
thofe  who  preflde  over  the  city,  honours  the  terredrial  Gods,  by  attributing 
to  them  things  even,  fecondary,  and  on  the  left  hand,  will  in  the  mod 
proper  manner  reach  the  mark  of  piety.  But  to  the  Gods  fuperior  to  thefe 
he  will  attribute  things  according  to  the  odd  number,  and  diffonant  to  the 
particulars  we  have  jud  now  mentioned.  But  after  thefe  Gods  a  wife  man 
will  celebrate  the  orgies  of  daemons,  and  after  thefe  of  heroes.  In  the  next 
place,  datues  mud  follow  of  the  houfehold  Gods,  which  mud  be  feverally 
lacrificed  to  according  to  law.  After  thefe  things,  fuch  honours  as  are  law¬ 
ful  mud  be  paid  to  living  parents.  For  to  thefe  the  fird,  greated,  and 
mod  antient  of  all  debts  are  to  be  paid.  For  every  one  ought  to  think, 
that  the  whole  of  his  poffeffions  belongs  to  thofe  by  whom  he  was  begotten 
and  educated,  and  that  he  ought  to  fupply  their  wants  from  thefe  to  the 
utmod  of  his  power ;  beginning  in  the  fird  place  from  his  external  poffef- 
fions  ;  in  the  fecond  place,  fupplying  them  from  thofe  of  his  body  ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  from  thofe  of  his  foul :  imparting  all  thefe,  in  order  to 
difcharge  the  debt  which  he  owes  his  parents  for  the  care  they  have  be- 

1  This  pafiage,  among  many  others  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  fufficiently  proves  that  philofopher 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  religion  of  his  country  ;  and  that  he  did  not  fecretly  defpife 
it,  as  has  been  aflerted  with  no  lefs  impudence  than  ignorance  by  certain  fophiftical  priefts, 
whofe  little  foul  (in  the  language  of  Julian)  was  indeed  acute,  but  faw  nothing  with  a  vifiou 
healthy  and  found. 
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flowed  upon  Y  ini,  and  the  pangs  of  labour  which  his  mother  former!}' 
endured  on  his  account.  He  muft  fupport  them  too  in  old  age,  when  they 
want  affiftance  in  the  higheft  degree.  It  is  likewife  requifite  through  the 
whole  of  life  to  fpeak  of  our  parents  in  the  moft  honourable  manner,  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  moft  heavy  punifhment  for  light  and  winged  words.  For 
Nemefis,  the  angel  of  juftice,  is  the  infpedtor  of  all  men  in  things  of  this 
kind.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  be  fubmiffive  to  them  when  they  are 
angry  and  full  of  rage,  whether  their  anger  ftiows  itfelf  in  words  or  in 
deeds,  as  not  being  ignorant  that  a  father  may  very  properly  be  angry  with 
his  fon,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  injured  by  him.  But,  on  the 
death  of  parents,  the  moft  decent  and  beautiful  monuments  are  to  be  raifed 
to  them  ;  not  exceeding  the  ufual  magnitude,  nor  yet  lefs  than  thofe  which 
our  anceftors  ere&ed  for  their  parents.  Every  year,  too,  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  decoration  of  their  tombs.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  remembered  and  reverenced — and  this  with  a  moderate  expenfe, 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  our  fortune.  By  always  acting,  therefore, 
and  living  in  this  manner,  we  fhall  each  of  us  be  rewarded  according  to 
our  deferts,  both  by  the  Gods  and  thofe  natures  fuperior  to  our  own,  and 
fhall  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  our  life  in  good  hope.  But  the  courfe  of  the 
laws  themfelves  will  fhow  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  behave  towards  our 
offspring,  relations,  friends,  fellow-citizens,  and  ftrangers,  fo  as  to  condudl 
ourfelves  pioufly  towards  ail  thefe,  and  render  our  life  pleafant,  and 
adorned  according  to  law  ;  and  this  it  will  accomplifh,  partly  by  perfuading, 
and  partly  by  punifhing  through  violence  and  juftice,  fuch  manners  as  will 
not  fubmit  to  perluafion;  and  thus,  through  the  favouring  will  of  the  Gods, 
will  render  our  city  bleffed  and  happy.  But  what  a  legiflator  whofe  con¬ 
ceptions  are  the  fame  as  mine  ought  neceffarily  to  fay  of  thefe  things,  but 
which  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  law,  it  appears  to  me  an  example 
fhould  be  prefented,  both  to  the  legiflator  and  thofe  to  whom  he  gives 
laws  ;  and  that,  having  difcuffed  what  remains  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability, 
we  fhould  after  this  commence  the  thefis  of  laws.  Such  things,  indeed,  cannot 
be  eafily  comprehended  in  one  defcription,  fo  as  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  they  fubiift  ;  but  we  may  thus  be  able  to  affert  fomething  ftabie 
refpecling  them. 

Clin.  Inform  me  how. 
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Guest.  I  fhould  wiffi  them  to  be  obedient  to  virtue  :  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  legiflator  fhould  endeavour  to  accompliffi  this  in  the  whole  of  leg  il¬ 
lation. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  What  has  been  faid,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  contribute 
fomething  to  that  end  ;  lo  that,  if  the  foul  of  the  hearer  is  not  perfectly 
favage,  it  will  attend  with  greater  mildnefs  and  benevolence  :  hence,  though 
we  fliould  not  accomplifli  any  great  but  a  fmall  matter,  by  rendering  the 
hearer  more  benevolent,  and  by  this  means  more  docile,  we  ought  to  be 
perfectly  fatisfied.  For  facility  is  rare,  nor  is  there  an  abundance  of  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  become  the  molt  worthy  characters  in  the  greateft  degree, 
and  in  the  fhorteft  time.  But  many  proclaim  Hefiod  to  be  wife  for  aflfert- 
ing  that  the  road  to  vice  was  fmooth,  and  eafy  to  be  paiTed  through,  as 
being  very  fliort :  44  but  (fays  he)  the  immortal  Gods  have  placed  fweat 
before  virtue,  and  the  road  which  leads  to  it  is  long  and  arduous,  and,  at  firft, 
rough  ;  but,  when  we  arrive  at  the  fummit,  the  path  which  before  was  diffi¬ 
cult  becomes  ealy  I.” 

Clin.  And  it  appears  to  be  well  faid. 

Guest.  Entirely  fo.  But  I  am  willing  to  explain  to  you  the  intention  of 
my  difcourfe. 

Cl  i  N.  Explain  it  then. 

Guest.  We  will  thus  therefore  diredt  our  difcourfe  to  the  legiflator. 
Inform  us,  O  legiflator,  whether,  if  you  knew  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
fay,  you  would  not  fay  fo  ? 

Clin.  He  neceflarily  would. 

Guest.  Did  we  not  a  little  before  hear  you  faying,  that  a  legiflator  ought 
not  to  fuffer  poets  to  fay  juft  what  they  pleafed  ?  For  they  are  ignorant  that, 
when  they  aflert  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  it  will  injure  the  city. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  truly. 

Guest.  But  if  we  fhould  thus  fpeak  to  him  refpedting  the  poets,  fliall 
we  have  fpoken  moderately  ? 

Clin.  On  what  account  do  you  afk  this  queftion  ? 

Guest.  There  is  an  antient  faying,  O  legiflator,  which  is  common  among 

1  Hefiod.  Op.  et  Di.  lib.  i. 
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us,  and  is  confirmed  by  all  other  nations,  that  a  poet,  when  he  fits  on  the 
tripod  of  the  mufe,  is  not  in  his  right  fenfes,  but,  like  a  fountain,  readily 
pours  forth  the  influx  which  he  has  received  :  and  that,  his  art  being  imita¬ 
tive,  he  is  often  compelled,  when  reprefenting  men  that  are  contrary  to  each 
other,  to  contradict  himfelf ;  and  does  not  know  whether  thele  thing's,  or 
thofe,  are  true.  But  a  legiflator  muft  not  a£fc  in  this  manner  in  law,  viz. 
he  muft  not  affert  two  different  things  about  one  thing,  but  always  make 
one  affertion  about  one  thing.  And  vou  may  perceive  the  truth  of  this  from 
what  you  have  juft  now  faid.  For,  fince  of  fepulchres  fome  exceed,  others 
are  deficient,  and  others  are  moderate,  you,  having  chofen  the  lafl  of  thefe, 
have  ordered  them  to  be  adopted,  and  have  Amply  praifed  them.  But  I,  if 
my  wife  was  remarkably  rich,  and  fhould  order  me  to  bury  her,  I  would 
celebrate  in  a  poem  her  magnificent  fepulchre  :  but  a  parfimonious  and  poor 
man  would  praife  a  tomb  which  was,  in  fome  refpect  or  other,  deficient ; 
and  he  who  is  moderately  rich  would  praife  a  moderate  fepulchre.  But  it 
is  not  proper  that  you  fhould  only  fpeak  of  the  moderate  as  you  did  juft 
now,  but  that  you  fhould  inform  us  what  the  moderate  is,  and  how  far  it 
extends  ;  for  otherwife  you  will  not  as  yet  underffand  that  a  difcourfe  of 
this  kind  is  a  law, 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  will  he  who  prefides  for  us  over  the  laws 
order  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  beginning  of  the  laws,  but  immediately 
inform  us  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  not,  and,  having  appointed  a 
fine,  will  turn  himfelf  to  the  eftablifhing  of  another  law,  adding  nothing  of 
exhortation  and  perfuafion  to  the  promulgators  of  the  laws  ?  Juft  as  different 
phyficians  cure  in  a  different  manner.  But  we  will  recall  to  our  mind  the 
methods  w  hich  they  employ  ;  that,  as  boys  entreat  the  phyfician  to  cure  them 
in  the  gentleft  manner,  fo  we  may  implore  the  legiflator  to  cure  us  by  the 
mildefl:  means.  That  I  may  explain,  however,  what  I  mean — we  fay  that 
iome  are  phyficians,  and  others  the  fervants  of  phyficians  ;  and  thefe  laft  we 
likewife  call,  in  a  certain  refpecl,  phyficians.  Do  we  not  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  do  we  call  them  fo,  whether  they  are  free,  or  fervants, 
who,  through  the  orders  of  their  mafters,  have  acquired  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine,  both  according  to  theory  and  experience,  but  are  not  natural ly  phyfi- 
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cians  like  thofe  who  are  free,  who  have  both  learnt  the  art  from  themfelves, 
and  inftru&ed  their  children  in  it  ?  Or  do  you  confider  thefc  as  forming 

"  O 

two  kinds  of  phyficians  ? 

Clin.  Why  Ihould  I  not  ? 

Guest.  Do  yon,  therefore,  underftand,  that  when  in  a  city  both  fervants 
and  thofe  who  are  free  are  lick,  fervants  are  for  the  mod:  part  cured  by  fer¬ 
vants,  who  vifit  the  multitude  of  the  fick,  and  are  diligently  employed  in 
the  difpenfatories ;  and  this  without  either  aligning  or  receiving  any  reafon 
refpeCting  the  feveral  difeafes  of  the  fervants,  but  what  they  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  efficacious  they  tyrannically  prefcribe  for  their  patients,  as 
if  they  pofieffed  accurate  knowledge  ;  and  thus,  in  an  arrogant  manner, 
hurry  from  one  difeafed  fervant  to  another ;  by  this  mean  facilitating  their 
mailer’s  attention  to  the  fick  ?  But  the  freeborn  phyfician,  for  the  moll  part, 
heals  and  confiders  the  difeafes  of  thofe  who  are  freeborn;  and  this,  by  ex¬ 
ploring  the  difeafe  from  the  beginning,  and  proceeding  according  to  nature  ; 
converting  both  with  the  tick  man  and  his  friends,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
learning  fomething  himfelf  from  the  fick,  and  teaching  him  fomething,  fo  as 
not  to  order  him  to  do  any  thing  till  he  has  perfuaded  him  of  its  propriety. 
But  after  this  he  always  endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  perfuafion,  to  lead 
him  in  a  gentle  manner  to  health.  Which  of  thefe  appears  to  be  the  better 
phyfician  and  exercifer,  he  w'ho  in  this  manner  heals  and  exercifes,  or  he  W'ho 
in  that  ?  He  who  accomplifhes  one  power  in  a  twofold  manner,  or  he  who 
accomplilhes  it  in  one  W'ay,  and  this  the  worfe  and  more  ruilic  of  the  two  ? 

Clin.  The  twofold  method,  O  guell,  is  by  far  the  more  excellent. 

Guest.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  that  we  Ihould  confider  this  twofold 
and  fimple  method  as  taking  place  in  the  eilablilhment  of  laws  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  I  Ihould  not  be  willing  ? 

Guest.  Inform  me  then,  by  the  Gods,  what  the  firll  law  will  be  which 
the  legillator  will  eflablifh.  Will  he  not  firll  of  all  adorn  by  his  mandates 
the  principle  of  the  generation  of  cities  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  are  not  the  mutual  mixture  and  communion  of  marriages 
the  principle  of  generation  to  all  cities  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 
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Guest.  Nuptial  laws,  therefore,  being  firfl:  of  all  eftablifhed,  they  will 
appear  to  be  well  eftablifhed  with  refpeoi  to  the  reftitude  of  every  city, 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  will,  therefore,  firft  of  all  fpeak  of  the  fimpie  law,  which, 
perhaps,  will  fubfift  in  the  following  manner.  Every  one  fhould  marry 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  but  he  who  did  not  fhould  be  fined 
both  with  money  and  difgrace  ;  with  money  to  a  certain  amount,  and  with 
difgrace  of  this  or  that  particular  kind.  Let  this  then  be  the  fimpie  law  re- 
fpe&ing  marriages  ;  but  let  the  following  be  the  twofold  law.  Every  one 
fhould  marry  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  confidering,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  human  race  participates  from  a  certain  nature  of  immortality,  of  which 
every  one  is  naturally  defirous  in  the  extreme.  For  the  endeavour  of  man¬ 
kind  not  to  remain  after  death  without  a  name  is  a  defire  of  this  kind.  The 
human  race,  therefore,  is  fomething  connate  with  the  whole  of  time,  follow¬ 
ing  and  being  conjoined  with  it  to  the  end,  becoming  immortal  by  leaving" 
children  of  children,  and  participating  of  immortality  through  being  one 
and  the  fame  by  generation.  For  a  man  willingly  to  deprive  himfelf  of  this, 
is  by  no  means  holy.  But  he  intentionally  deprives  himfelf  of  this  who  neg- 
ledts  children  and  wife.  He,  therefore,  who  is  perfuaded  by  this  law  fhall 
be  liberated  from  the  punifhment  of  a  fine.  But  he  who  is  not  obedient  to 
it,  and  who  is  not  married  when  he  is  thirty-five  years  of  age,  fhall  be  fined 
every  year  a  certain  fam  of  money,  that  his  folitary  life  may  not  appear  to 
be  profitable  and  pleafant  to  him  ;  and  that  he  may  not  partake  of  thofe 
honours  which  the  younger  in  a  city  pay  to  the  elder.  Thefe  laws  being 
compared  with  each  other,  it  will  be  poffible  to  judge  of  every  particular  law, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  double,  and  of  the  fmalleft  extenfion,  on  account  of 
mingling  threats  with  perfuafions  ;  or  whether,  alone  employing  threats,  it 
fhould  become  fimpie  in  length. 

IMegil.  Agreeably  to  the  Laconic  mode,  O  gueft,  the  fhorter  ought 
always  to  be  preferred.  But  if  any  one  fhould  order  me  to  become  a  judge  of 
thefe  writings,  I  fhould,  if  it  were  left  to  my  choice,  adopt  the  longer  law 
for  a  city.  And  according  to  this  paradigm,  if  thefe  two  laws  were  pro- 
poied,  I  fhould  choofe  the  lame  refpedting  every  law.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
per  that  tne  laws  which  we  have  now  inflituted  fhould  be  approved  by 
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Cliuias ;  for  the  city  belongs  to  him  for  whofe  ufe  thefe  laws  have  been 
conceived  by  ns. 

Clin.  You  {peak  well,  O  Megillus. 

Guest.  To  pay  great  attention,  therefore,  either  to  prolixity  or  brevity 
of  writing  is  foolifh  in  the  extreme.  For  I  think  that  the  beft  writings, 
and  not  the  Iongeft  or  the  fhorteft,  are  to  be  preferred.  But,  in  the  laws 
which  we  have  juft  now  fpoken  of,  the  one  is  not  by  the  double  alone  more 
conducive  to  virtue  than  the  other  ;  but  that  which  we  laid  relpecting  the 
twofold  kind  of  phyficians  was  moft  properly  adduced.  This,  however,, 
no  legiflator  appears  at  any  time  to  have  coniidered.  For,  as  it  is  poi- 
fible  to  ufe  two  things  in  the  eftablifhment  of  laws,  viz.  perfuafion  and  force, 
they  alone  employ  one  of  thefe  in  managing  the  crowd  who  are  void  of 
erudition.  For  they  do  not  mingle  perfuafion  with  force,  but  alone  employ 
unmingled  violence.  But  1,  O  bleffed  man,  perceive  that  a  third  thing  alio 
fhould  take  place  refpedting  laws,  but  which  is  not  at  prefent  adopted. 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  Of  fomething  ariflng,  through  a  certain  divinity,  out  of  things 
which  we  have  now  difcuffed.  For  we  began  to  fpeak  about  laws  in  tiie 
morning,  and  it  is  now  noon;  and,  repofing  in  this  all-beautiful  retreat,  we 
have  difcourfed  of  nothing  elfe  than  laws.  And  we  appear  to  me  to  have 
entered  juft  now  on  the  bufinefs  of  legiflation ;  but  all  that  has  been  faid 
before  by  us  was  nothing  more  than  a  preface  to  laws.  But  to  what  pur- 
pofe  do  we  fay  this?  It  is  becaufe  I  wifh  to  fay,  that  of  all  difeourfes,  and 
other  things  which  participate  of  found,  that  is  the  preface,  and,  as  it  were, 
prelude,  which  poftefles  any  artificial  argumentation,  and  is  ufe  fill  to  the  in¬ 
tended  difeuffion.  And,  indeed,  of  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  ode 
belonging  to  the  harp,  and  of  every  mufe,  prefaces  precede  which  are  won¬ 
derfully  elaborate.  But  of  true  laws,  which  we  fay  are  political,  no  one  has 
ever  at  any  time  led  forth  into  light  a  preface  either  fpoken  or  written  ; 
as  if  there  were  not  naturally  any  fuch  thing.  But  our  prefent  converfation 
appears  to  me  to  fignify  that  there  is  one.  The  laws,  however,  which  we 
juft  now  called  twofold,  are  not  fimply  fo  ;  but  the  law,  and  the  preface  of  the 
law,  are  a  certain  two.  However,  that  which  we  affimilated  to  a  tyrannic 
mandate,  and  to  the  mandates  of  fervile  phyficians,  is  mere,  or  unmiugled, 
law.  But  that  which  was  faid  prior  to  this,  and  was  called  perfuafive,  was 
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in  reality  perfuaftve,  but,  with  refpecl  to  difcourfe,  had  the  power  of  a  preface* 
For,  that  the  mandate  of  the  legiflator,  which  is  law,  might  be  received  more 
benignantly,  and,  through  this,  in  a  more  docile  manner,  the  whole  of  that 
difcourfe,  which  was  calculated  to  perfuade,  was  introduced  by  me.  Hence, 
according  to  my  dechion,  that  difcourfe  is  a  preface,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  difcuffion  of  law.  But,  after  this,  what  is  it  I  am  defirous  Ihould  be 
laid  by  me  ?  It  is  this  :  that  a  legiflator  ought  to  introduce  prefaces  prior  to 
all  laws,  and  prior  to  each  particular  law,  fo  far  as  they  differ  from  each 
other,  in  the  fame  refpeet  as  the  two  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned. 

Clin.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  never  exhort  a  man  {killed  in  thefe  things  to 
eftablifh  laws  in  any  other  manner. 

Guest.  You  appear,  therefore,  to  me,  O  Clinias,  to  fpeak  well,  fo  far  as 
you  fay  there  fhould  be  a  preface  to  all  laws  ;  and  that,  on  commencing  the 
buftnefs  of  legiflation,  it  is  requisite  to  prefer  to  every  difcourfe  an  exordium 
naturally  accommodated  to  the  feveral  laws.  For  that  which  is  to  be  faid 
after  this  is  not  a  thing  of  fmall  importance,  nor  is  the  difference  trifling, 
whether  fuch  things  are  commemorated  in  a  clear,  or  in  an  obfcure,  manner. 
If,  therefore,  we  fhould  order  legiflators  to  preface  in  a  fimilar  manner  about 
great  and  fmall  laws,  we  fhould  not  a6f  properly.  For  this  is  not  to  be  done 
either  in  every  fong  or  in  every  difcourfe;  becaufe,  though  it  may  natu¬ 
rally  belong  to  all,  yet  it  is  not  ufeful  to  all.  A  thing  of  this  kind,  however, 
is  to  be  allowed  the  rhetorician,  the  finger,  and  the  legiflator. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  moft  true.  But  let  us  make  no  longer 
delay,  but  return  to  our  propofed  difcourfe,  and  begin,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
you,  from  thole  things  which,  not  as  prefacing,  were  afierted  by  you  above. 
Again,  therefore,  as  thofe  that  are  engaged  in  lports  fay,  let  us  revolve  bet¬ 
ter  things  from  a  fecond  beginning,  as  flnifhing  a  preface,  and.  not  a  cafual 
difcourfe,  as  was  the  cafe  juft  now.  Let  us  begin,  then,  acknowledging 
that  we  preface.  And  the  particulars,  indeed,  relpedling  the  honour  of  the 
Gods,  and  reverence  of  our  anceftors,  have  been  fufficiently  difcuffed.  Let 
us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  fpeak  about  what  follows,  till  it  {hall  appear  to 
you  that  our  preface  is  complete.  And  after  this  you  may  enter  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  laws. 

Guest.  About  the  Gods,  therefore,  and  the  attendants  on  the  Gods,  toge¬ 
ther  with  parents  both  when  living  and  dead,  we  then  fufficiently  prefaced, 
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as  we  now  fay.  With  refpedt  to  what  remains,  you  appear  to  me  to  order 
that  it  fhould  be  led  forth  into  light. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But,  after  thefe  things,  it  is  proper  to  difcourfe  in  common  about 
our  fouls,  bodies,  and  polTelfions,  together  with  ferious  purfuits  and  re- 
miffions  of  labour,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearers 
may,  to  the  utmoffc  of  their  power,  be  partakers  of  difcipline.  After  what 
has  been  faid,  therefore,  thefe  things  are  to  be  truly  fpoken  and  heard  by  us. 
Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmoft  re&itude. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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Let  every  one  then  hear  who  has  already  heard  what  we  have  faid  re- 
fpedling  the  Gods,  and  our  dear  progenitors.  For,  after  the  Gods,  a  man’s  foul 
is  the  mofl:  divine  of  all  his  poffeflions,  as  being  his  mofl:  intimate  property. 
But  a  man’s  poffeffions  are  in  every  refpedt  twofold.  And  the  more  excellent, 
and  the  better,  poffefs  dominion,  but  the  inferior,  and  worfe,  are  fubjedt  to 
command.  The  former,  therefore,  are  always  to  be  honoured  before  the 
latter.  Hence,  I  properly  exhort  every  man,  when  I  fay  that  he  ought  to 
honour  his  own  foul  in  the  fecond  place,  after  our  lords,  the  Gods,  and  their 
attendants.  But,  in  fhort,  no  one  honours  his  foul  properly,  though  he 
appears  to  do  fo.  For  honour  is,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  a  divine  good  :  but 
nothing  evil  is  honourable.  He,  therefore,  who  thinks  that  he  enlarges  his 
foul  by  certain  difcourfes  or  gifts,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  render 
it  better  than  it  was  before,  appears  indeed  to  honour  it,  but  by  no  means  does 
fo.  For  every  man,  from  his  very  childhood,  thinks  himfelf  fufficient  to 
know  all  things,  and  that  he  honours  his  foul  by  praifing  it,  and  bv  freely 
permitting  it  to  do  whatever  it  pleafes.  But  we  now  fay  that  he  who  adts 
in  this  manner  injures,  and  does  not  honour,  his  foul.  And  yet  it  is  neceffary, 
as  we  have  faid,  that  it  fhould  be  honoured  in  the  fecond  place  after  the 
Gods.  Nor  does  he  honour  it  who  does  not  confider  himfelf  as  the  caufe 
of  his  own  errors,  and  of  his  numerous  and  mighty  vices,  but  lays  the  blame 
upon  others,  and  is  always  careful  to  exonerate  himfelf.  Such  a  one  appears, 
indeed,  to  honour  it,  though  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  :  for  he  injures 
it.  Nor  does  he  in  any  refpedl  honour  his  foul  who  gratifies  himfelf  with 
pleafiares  contrary  to  reafon,  and  the  praife  of  the  legiflator :  for  he  dif- 
honours  it,  by  filling  it  with  vice  and  repentance.  Nor  yet  does  a  man 
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honour  his  foul,  when  he  does  not  ftrenuoufly  endure  labours  that  are 
praifed,  fear  and  pain,  but  finks  under  them  :  for  bv  doing  all  thefe  things 
he  difhonours  his  foul.  Nor,  again,  does  he  honour  his  foul,  who  thinks 
that  to  live  is  a  thing  in  every  refpeft  good  :  for  by  fuch  a  conception  he 
difhonours  it.  For  he  affents  to  him  who  thinks  that  every  thing  in  Hades 
pertaining  to  the  foul  is  bad  ;  nor  does  he  oppofe  and  teach  him,  that  he  is 
ignorant  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  things  about  the  Gods  that  dwell 
there  are  not  the  greateft  of  all  goods.  Nor  yet,  when  any  one  honours  a 
certain  corporeal  beauty  before  virtue,  is  it  at  all  different  from  truly  and 
entirely  difhonouring  the  foul.  For  fuch  a  one  falfely  afferts,  that  the  body 
is  more  honourable  than  the  foul.  For  nothing  earth-born  is  more  honour¬ 
able  than  things  Olympian.  But  he  who  entertains  an  opinion  different 
from  this,  refpedfing  the  foul,  is  ignorant  that  he  negledls  this  admirable 
poffefhon.  Nor,  again,  does  he  adorn  his  foul  with  gifts,  who  defires  to 
poffefs  riches  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  or  who  is  not  grieved  when  he 
poffeffes  them  unjuffly ;  but  fuch  a  one  entirely  fails  of  accomplifhing  this. 
For  he  gives  up  that  which  is  honourable,  and  at  the  fame  time  beautiful, 
in  his  foul,  for  the  fake  of  a  little  gold  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  all  the  gold, 
which  is  both  upon  and  under  the  earth,  is  in  no  refpedt  of  equal  worth 
with  virtue.  In  fhort,  he  who  is  not  willing,  by  all  poffible  means,  to 
abffain  from  fuch  things  as  the  legiflator  ranks  among  the  bafe  and  vicious, 
and  to  purfue  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  fuch  things  as  he  places  among 
the  good  and  beautiful,  does  not  perceive  that,  in  all  thefe  things,  he  renders 
his  foul,  which  is  a  mold  divine  poffeffion,"  in  the  higheff  degree  difhonour- 
able  and  bafe.  For,  in  fhort,  no  one  confders  what  is  the  greateff  punifh- 
tnent  of  evil  conduct  ;  which  is  the  becoming  fimilar  to  vicious  men.  But 
he  who  becomes  fimilar  to  them  avoids  good  men  and  good  affertions, 
feparates  himfelf  from  the  good,  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  vicious,  and 
earneffly  defires  their  converfation.  But,  in  confequence  of  intimately 
affociatins;  with  thefe,  he  muff  neceffarilv  do  and  fuller  fuch  things  as 
they  naturally  do  and  fay  to  each  other.  Such  a  paflion,  therefore,  is  not 
juffice  (for  the  juff  and  juffice  are  beautiful),  but  punifhment ;  this  being  a 
paffion  attendant  on  injuftice,  of  which  both  he  who  is  a  partaker,  and  he  who 
does  not  partake,  are  miferable  : — the  one,  becaufe  he  is  not  cured  ;  but 
the  other,  becaufe,  while  many  are  faved,  he  perifhes.  But,  that  I  may  fum 
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up  the  whole,  our  honour  confifts  in  following  things  of  a  more  excellent 
nature,  and  in  rendering  fuch  things  as  are  worfe,  but  yet  are  capable  of 
being  made  better,  as  good  as  poflible.  No  poSTeSfion,  therefore,  belonging 
to  a  man  is  more  naturally  adapted  to  fly  from  evil,  and  to  inveftigate  and 
choofe  that  which  is  the  belt  of  all  things,  than  foul  ;  nor,  w hen  it  has 
chofen,  to  affociate  with  it  in  common  for  the  remainder  of  life.  On  this 
account,  it  mud  be  honoured  in  the  fecond  degree.  But  every  one  will 
underdand,  that  the  third  honour  according  to  nature  is  that  of  the  body. 
It  is  however  requifite  to  contemplate  thefe  honours,  and  to  confider  which 
of  them  are  true,  and  which  adulterated.  And  this  is  the  bufinefs  of 
a  iegiflator.  But  he  appears  to  me  to  announce,  what,  and  what  kind  of 
honours  thefe  are  ;  as,  that  the  body  is  honourable,  not  when  it  is  beautiful, 
or  Strong,  or  fwift,  nor  yet  when  it  is  large  or  healthy,  (though  under  thefe 
circumdances  i  appears  to  be  fo  to  many,)  nor  when  it  has  the  contraries 
of  thefe.  But  thofe  things  which,  being  in  the  middle,  touch  upon  the 
whole  of  this  habit,  are  by  far  more  moderate  and  fafe.  For  the  formei 
render  the  foul  arrogant  and  confident,  but  the  latter  humble  and  fervile. 
The  like  takes  place  with  refpedt  to  the  poffeffion  of  riches  and  property 
of  every  kind.  For  the  pofleffion  of  each  of  thefe,  in  a  tranfcendent  degree, 
produces  hatred  and  fedition,  both  among  cities  and  individuals.  But 
Slavery  is  for  the  mofc  part  the  confequence  of  a  deficiency  of  thefe.  No 
one,  therefore,  Should  apply  himfelf  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  the  fake 
of  his  children,  that  he  may  leave  them  rich  in  the  extreme  :  for  this  will 
neither  be  better  for  them,  nor  for  the  city.  For  the  property  of  young 
men,  which  is  neither  attended  with  adulation,  nor  indigent  of  things 
neceffary,  is  the  mofc  harmonious,  and  the  bed:  of  all.  For,  fymphonizing 
and  harmonizing  with  us  in  all  things,  it  renders  our  life  free  from  pain. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  leave  children,  not  abundance  pf  gold,  but  of 
modedy.  But  we  think  that  we  Shall  accomplish  this  by  reproving  impu¬ 
dent  young  men.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  exhorting 
young  men  in  the  manner  adopted  at  prelent,— -I  mean,  by  telling  them  that 
they  ought  to  be  modeft  in  every  thing  ;  but  a  prudent  legislator  will  rather 
advife  old  men  to  behave  modediy  before  youth,  and  above  all  things  to  take 
care  that  no  young  man,  at  any  time,  either  fees  or  hears  them  doing  or 
faying  any  thing  bale.  For,  where  old  men  are  void  of  Shame,  there  young 
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men  muft  neceftarily  be  moft  impudent ;  Since  the  moft  excellent  difcipline, 
both  of  young  and  old,  confifts,  not  in  admonishing,  but  in  adling  through 
the  whole  of  life  agreeably  to  the  admonitions  of  others.  But  he  who  ho¬ 
nours  and  venerates  the  whole  of  his  kindred,  who  participate  of  the  lame 
blood,  and  the  fame  houfehold  Gods,  will  defervedly  find  thofe  Gods  propi¬ 
tious  to  him  in  the  procreation  of  children.  And  befides  this,  he  will  obtain 
the  benevolence  of  his  friends  and  alTociates  through  life,  who  confiders  the 
attention  which  they  pay  him  greater  and  more  venerable  than  they  do,  but 
his  ownkindnefs  towards  them  lefs  than  they  do.  But  he  will  by  far  behave 
in  the  belt  manner,  both  towards  his  country  and  fellow  citizens,  who  pre¬ 
fers  the  glory  of  being  fublervient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  conqueft 
in  the  Olympian  games,  and  to  all  warlike  and  peaceful  contefts  ;  and  who 
is  fubfervient  to  them  in  the  moft  becoming  manner  through  the  whole  of 
life.  The  affociations,  too,  with  ftrangers  Should  be  considered  as  things  molt 
holy.  For  nearly  all  the  crimes  of  ftrangers  towards  ftrangers  are  more  no¬ 
ticed  by  avenging  Deity  than  thofe  of  citizens  towards  each  other.  For,  a 
Stranger  being  destitute  both  of  companions  and  kindred  is  an  objedt  of 
greater  commiferation  both  to  men  and  Gods.  He,  therefore,  who  is  more 
capable  of  taking  vengeance  is  more  readily  difpofed  to  give  affiftance.  But  the 
hofpitable  daemon  and  divinity  of  every  one,  being  the  attendants  of  hofpitable 
Jupiter,  are  capable  of  taking  vengeance  in  the  moft  eminent  degree.  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  is  endued  with  the  leaf!  portion  of  consideration.  Should 
be  very  fearful  through  the  whole  of  life  of  a&ing  in  an  inhofpitable  manner. 
But,  of  all  crimes  which  are  committed  both  towards  ftrangers  and  natives, 
thofe  are  the  greateft  which  are  committed  towards  Suppliants.  For  the  Di¬ 
vinity  with  whom  the  Suppliant  forms  a  covenant,  becomes  eminently  the 
guardian  of  him  in  his  affiidlion.  So  that  no  one  who  injures  Suppliants 
will  go  unpuniftied.  And  thus  far  we  have  nearly  difeuffed  the  duties  of 
children  towards  their  parents,  of  a  man  towards  himfelf,  and  the  things 
belonging  to  himfelf ;  likewife  of  his  duty  towards  his  country,  friends,  kin¬ 
dred,  ftrangers,  and  fellow  citizens.  It  now  follows  that  we  Show  what 
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which  after  this  mu  ft  be  fubje&s  of  our  difcourfe.  But  truth  is  the  leader  of 
every  good  both  to  Gods  and  men  :  of  which  he  who  in  futurity  will  be  bleffed 
and  happy,  rauft  participate  from  the  beginning,  that  for  the  greateft  part 
of  time  he  may  pafs  through  life  in  truth.  For  iuch  a  one  is  faithful.  But 
he  is  unfaithful  who  is  a  friend  to  voluntary  fallehood.  And  he  who  is  a 
friend  to  involuntary  faifehood  is  deprived  of  intellect :  neither  of  which  is 
an  objeCt  of  emulation.  For  he  who  is  unfaithful  and  void  of  difcipline  is 
unfriendly.  And  in  progrefs  of  time,  his  character  being  known,  near  the 
end  of  life  there  is  prepared  for  him  the  grievous  folitude  of  old  age.  So 
that,  whether  his  affociates  and  children  live  or  not,  he  nearly  leads,  in  either 
cafe,  an  orphan  life.  Indeed,  he  is  honourable  who  abls  in  no  refpeCt  un- 
juftly  :  but  he  who  does  not  buffer  the  unjuft  to  aCt  unjuftly,  deferves  more 
than  double  the  honour  of  the  former  character.  For  the  former  is  of  equal 
worth  with  one  man,  but  the  latter,  with  many  men  ;  fince  he  announces 
to  the  governors  the  injuftice  of  others.  But  he  who  punifhes  injuftice,  in 
conjunction  with  the  governors,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  fuch  a  one  will 
be  proclaimed  a  great  and  perfebt  man  in  the  city  ;  for  he  will  be  victorious 
in  virtue.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  give  the  fame  praife  to  temperance  and  pru¬ 
dence.  And  he  who  poffeffes  other  goods,  and  is  not  only  able  to  poffefs 
them  himfelf,  but  to  impart  them  to  others,  is  to  be  honoured  as  one  who 
has  attained  the  fummit  of  excellence.  But  he  who  is  not  able  to  accomplifh 
this,  and  yet  is  willing,  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  fecond  place  :  and  the  envious 
man,  and  he  who  will  not  impart  any  good  for  the  fake  of  friendfhip,  are  to 
be  blamed.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  difhonour  the  poffeffion  on  account 
of  the  poffelTor,  but  fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  it  with  all  our  might.  Every 
one  too  fhould  contend  with  us  for  virtue,  without  envy.  For  every  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  kind  enlarges  cities,  in  confequence  of  ftriving  himfelf,  and 
not  impeding  others  through  calumny.  But  the  .envious  man,  while  he 
thinks  to  lurpals  ethers  by  detraction,  tends  lefs  himfelf  to  true  virtue,  and 
renders  thofe  who  mutually  tend  to  it  defpondent,  by  blaming  them  unjuftly. 
FXence,  depriving  the  city  of  ftrenuous  exertions  in  the  acauifition  of  virtue, 
he,  at  the  fame  time,  leflens  its  renown.  It  is  proper,  betides,  that  a  man 
fhould  be  ardent  in  every  thing,  and  particularly  that  he  fhould  be  mild, 
for  it  is  impoftible  to  avoid  the  unjuft:  aCtions  of  others,  which  are  either 
difficult  to  be  cured,  or  are  entirely  incurable  by  any  other  means  than  con- 
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teft,  defence,  victory,  and  by  fuffering  no  remiffion  in  punilhment.  But 
it  is  impoffible  for  any  foul  to  accomplifh  this  without  generous  ardour. 

With  refpett  to  fuch  unjuft  adions  as  are  curable,  it  is  requifte  to  know, 
in  the  frft  place,  that  no  unjuft  man  is  voluntarily  unjuft.  For  no  one 
would,  at  any  time,  willingly  poftefs  any  of  the  greateft  evils,  and  much 
lefs  in  thofe  things  refpeding  himfelf  which  are  molt  honourable.  But  foul, 
as  we  have  faid,  is  in  reality  in  all  things  the  moft  honourable.  No  one, 
therefore,  would  at  any  time  voluntarily  receive  the  greateft  evil  in  that 
which  is  moft  honourable,  and  live  through  the  whole  of  life  poflefling 
it.  But  the  unjuft  man,  and  he  who  is  vicious,  are  in  every  refped  mife- 
rable.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  pity  him  who  is  capable  of  being  cured, 
and  to  reftrain  our  anger  againft  him,  left,  by  an  effeminate  effervefcence  of 
anger,  we  fhould  exhibit  all  the  bitternefs  of  wrath.  But  it  is  requifte  to 
employ  anger  againft  thofe  who  are  incontinently  and  incurably  bad.  Hence, 
we  have  faid  that  every  good  man  ought  to  be  ardent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
mild.  But  an  evil,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  is  implanted  in  the 
fouls  of  many  men,  which  (every  one  pardoning  himfelf)  they  do  not  de- 
vife  any  means  of  avoiding.  And  this  is  what  is  ufually  faid,  that  everv 
man  is  naturally  a  friend  to  himfelf,  and  that  it  is  proper  a  thing  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be.  But,  in  reality ,  a  vehement  love  of  felf  is  to  every  man 
the  caufe  of  all  his  errors.  For  he  who  loves  is  blind  with  refped  to  the 
objed  of  his  love.  So  that  he  who  thinks  he  ought  always  to  be  honoured 
in  preference  to  truth,  judges  of  things  juft,  good,  and  beautiful,  in  a  de¬ 
praved  manner.  For  it  is  proper  that  he  who  is  deftined  to  be  a  great  man 
fhould  neither  love  himfelf,  nor  the  things  pertaining  to  himfelf,  but  that  he 
fhould  love  juft  adions,  whether  they  are  accomplished  by  himfelf  or  by  an¬ 
other.  In  confequence  of  this  error,  every  man’s  ignorance  appears  to 
himfelf  to  be  wifdom.  Hence,  in  fhort,  though  we  do  not  know  any  thine, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  we  know  all  things.  But,  not  permitting  others  to 
do  that  of  which  we  ourfelves  are  ignorant,  we  are  compelled  to  err  from 
their  condud.  On  this  account  every  man  ought  to  avoid  the  vehement 
love  of  himfelf,  and  to  follow  one  better  than  himfelf,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  fhame.  There  are  alfo  certain  leffer  things,  which  are  often  laid, 
and  which,  as  they  are  not  lefs  ufeful  than  what  has  been  already  afierted, 
it  is  proper,  recolleding  ourfelves,  to  mention.  For,  as  if  fomething  was 
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always  flowing  away  from  us,  it  is  neceflary  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
fhould  be  a  perpetual  influx  of  fomethiiig.  But  recolle&ion  is  an  influx  of 
prudence  which  had  deferted  us.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  reftrain  unbe¬ 
coming  laughter,  and  that  every  man  fhould  announce  to  every  man  the 
propriety  of  concealing  all  joy  and  forrow,  and  of  keeping  the  body  in  a 
becoming  habit,  whether  the  daemon  of  any  one  eftablifhes  him  in  felicity, 
or  whether  his  fortune  is  fuch  that  he  is  obliged ,  with  dromons  oppofng  him , 
to  engage  in  adlions  of  an  elevated  and  arduous  nature.  But  it  is  proper  alwavs 
to  hope  for  thofe  things  which  divinity  imparts  to  the  good  ;  and  when  we 
are  oppreffed  with  heavy  labours,  we  fhould  hope  that  Divinity  will  diminifh 
their  weight,  and  change  the  prefent  condition  of  our  circumfiances  into 
one  more  favourable  ;  and  with  refpeCt  to  good  things,  the  contraries  of  thefe, 
that  they  will  always  be  prefent  with  us,  with  good  fortune.  With  thefe 
hopes  every  one  ought  to  live,  and  with  the  recollection  of  all  thefe  things; 
not  with  a  parfimonious  recollection,  but  always,  both  ferioufly  and  in  fport, 
perfpicuoufly  reminding  each  other  and  ourfelves  of  thefe  particulars.  And 
now  we  have  nearly  faid  all  that  is  proper  refpeCting  thofe  divine  duties 
which  every  one  ought  to  perform,  but  we  have  not  yet  fpoken  concerning 
human  duties.  It  is,  however,  neceflary  lo  to  do  :  for  we  fpeak  to  men, 
and  not  to  Gods,  But  pleafures,  pains,  and  defires,  are  naturally  in  the 
higheft  degree  human,  from  which  it  is  neceflary  that  the  whole  mortal  ani¬ 
mal  fhould,  with  the  greateft  earneflnefs,  be  fufpended.  And  it  is  requifite 
to  prail'e  the  moil  becoming  life,  not  only  becaufe  m  its  form  it  excels  in 
glory,  but  becaufe,  if  any  one  is  willing  to  tafle  of  it,  and  not  when  a  youth 
to  fly  from  it,  he  will  alfo  excel  in  that  which  we  all  are  in  fearch  of,  I  mean 
the  pofleflion  of  more  joy  than  forrow  through  the  whole  of  life.  That  this 
will  clearly  be  the  cafe,  if  any  one  tafles  of  it  in  a  proper  manner,  will  readily 
and  vehemently  be  apparent ;  but  how  this  may  be  accomplished,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  inherent  in  us  naturally,  or  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  requifite  now  to 
confider.  We  ought,  however,  to  confider  one  life  compared  with  another, 
the  more  pleafant  and  the  more  calamitous,  in  this  manner.  We  with  that 
pleafure  may  be  prefent  with  us,  but  we  neither  choofe  nor  wifh  for  pain. 
And  we  never  wifh  fora  middle  condition  inflead  of  pleafure,  but  we  defire 
rt  in  preference  to  pain.  We  alfo  wifh  for  lefs  pain  with  more  pleafure,  but 
we  do  not  de-fire  lefs  pleafure  with  greater  pain.  But  we  can  clear Jy  fliow 
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that  we  are  unwilling  to  poflefs  each  of  thefe  in  an  equal  manner.  All  thefe 
both  differ  and  at  the  fame  time  do  not  differ  in  multitude  and  magnitude* 
in  intenfity,  equality,  and  fuch  things  as  are  contrary  to  all  thefe,  with  re- 
lpedt  to  the  choice  of  each.  And  as  thefe  particulars  are  thus  circumftanced, 
we  with  for  that  life  in  which  many  of  both  thefe  greatly  and  vehemently 
fubfift,  but  in  which  pleafures  tranfcend  ;  but  we  do  not  defire  that  life  in 
which  the  contraries  to  thefe  are  inherent.  Nor,  again,  do  we  wifh  for  that 
life  in  which  a  few  of  thefe,  of  a  trifling  and  folitary  nature,  fubfift,  and  in 
which  afflictive  circumftances  tranfcend  ;  but  we  defire  that  life  in  which 
the  contraries  to  thefe  are  found.  However,  as  we  have  faid  before,  we 
ought  to  confider  that  life  as  fubfifting  in  an  equilibrium,  in  which  thefe  pofi- 
fefs  equal  power.  For  we  defire  the  life  which  furpaffes  in  the  things  with 
which  we  are  pleafed ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  poffefs  that  which  exceeds 
in  the  contraries  to  thefe.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  all  our  lives  as  na¬ 
turally  bound  in  thefe ;  and  befides  this,  what  the  things  are  which  we  na¬ 
turally  defire.  If,  therefore,  we  fhould  fay  that  we  wifh  for  any  thing  be¬ 
fides  thefe,  we  muft  fay  that  it  is  through  an  ignorance  and  unfkilfulnefs  in 
lives.  What  then,  and  of  what  kind  are  thofe  lives,  in  preferring  which 
it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  perceives  what  is  the  objeCt  of  defire,  and  volun¬ 
tary,  and  what  are  the  contraries  to  thefe,  fhould  prefcribe  a  law  to  him- 
ielf,  that  thus  having  chofen  that  which  is  friendly,  pleafant,  the  beft,  and 
the  moft  beautiful,  he  may  lead  the  moft  blefled  life  poflible  to  man  ?  We 
call  then  one  life  temperate,  another  prudent,  another  brave  ;  and  we  rank 
in  the  fourth  place  a  healthy  life.  We  likewife  eftablifh  four  other  lives 
contrary  to  thefe,  viz.  the  imprudent,  the  timid,  the  intemperate,  and  the 
difeafed.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  what  a  temperate  life  is,  will  aflert 
that  it  is  mild  in  all  things,  and  that  it  imparts  quiet  pains,  quiet  pleafures, 
placid  defires,  and  loves  not  infane;  but  that  an  intemperate  life  is  impe¬ 
tuous  in  all  things,  fo  that  it  imparts  vehement  pains,  vehement  pleafures, 
ftrenuous  and  furious  defires,  and  the  moft  infane  loves.  But  in  a.  temperate, 
life  the  pleafures  furpafs  the  pains,  and  in  an  intemperate  life  the  plea¬ 
fures  are  furpafled  by  the  pains,  in  magnitude,  multitude,  and  denfity.  Hence, 
the  one  of  thefe  lives  is  neceflarily  more  pleafant  to  us,  according  to  nature, 
but  the  other  is  more  painful.  And  nature  does  not  permit  him,  who  wifhes 
to  live  pleafantly,  to  live  voluntarily  in  an  intemperate  manner.  But  it  is 
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evident,  if  what  we  have  now  afferted  is  right,  that  every  intemperate  man 
is  neceffarily  unwillingly  fo.  For  the  vulgar  every  where  live  indigent  of 
temperance,  either  through  the  privation  of  difcipline,  or  through  incon¬ 
tinence,  or  through  both.  The  fame  things  are  to  be  confidered  refpefling 
a  difeafed  and  healthy  life  :  as,  that  they  po fiefs  pleafures  and  pains,  but  that 
the  pleafures  furpafs  the  pains  in  a  healthy  life,  but  the  pains  the  pleafures 
in  difeafes.  Our  will,  however,  in  the  choice  of  Lves,  does  not  confent 
that  pain  may  tranfcend  pleafure  ;  but  we  judge  the  life  in  which  it  is  fur- 
paffed  to  be  more  pleafant.  And  we  fay  that  the  temperate  man  pofiefies 
in  every  refpeft  things  fewer,  lefs,  and  more  attenuated  than  the  intempe¬ 
rate,  the  prudent  than  the  imprudent,  the  brave  than  the  timid  ;  and  that 
the  one  furpaffes  in  pleafures,  but  the  other  in  pains;  fo  that  the  brave  man 
lurpafies  the  timid  in  pleafures,  and  the  prudent  the  imprudent.  And,  in 
fhort,  the  life  which  participates  of  virtue,  either  pertaining  to  the  body  or 
the  foul,  is  more  pleafant  than  the  life  which  participates  of  depravity  ;  and 
befides  this,  it  tranfcends  other  lives  in  beauty  and  re&itude,  in  virtue  and 
glory  ;  fo  that  he  who  pofiefies  it  lives  more  happily  than  he  who  pofiefies 
the  contrary  life,  in  every  refpefl,  and  totally.  Here  then  let  the  preface  to 
laws  end. 

But,  after  the  preface,  it  is  necefiary  that  law  fhould  follow  ;  or  rather, 
according  to  truth,  the  laws  of  a  polity  are  to  be  written.  As,  therefore, 
things  which  are  woven  are  not  all  woven  from  the  fame  threads,  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  threads,  for  fome  are  more  firm  and 
ftrong,  but  others  fofter  and  of  a  more  yielding  nature  ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
necefiary  to  judge  of  thofe  that  have  great  dominion  in  cities,  and  thofe  that 
aft  only  in  every  thing  from  trifling  difcipline.  There  are,  however,  two 
forms  of  a  polity  :  the  one,  the  eftablifhment  of  governors  ;  the  other,  that 
which  gives  laws  to  the  governors  themfelves.  But  prior  to  all  thefe  things 
it  is  necefiary  to  confider  as  follows  :  When  a  fhepherd  and  herdfman,  one 
who  takes  care  of  horfes,  and  others  of  this  kind,  engage  in  their  refpeftive 
offices,  they  never  attempt  to  take  any  care  of  them  till  they  have  firft  admi- 
nifiered  a  purification  adapted  to  each  of  them.  And,  befides  this,  choofing  out 
the  healthy  and  the  tick,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  they  fend  the  former  to 
other  herds,  but  take  care  of  the  latter;  coniidering  that  otherwile  their 
labour  would  be  vain  about  thofe  bodies  and  fouls  which  a  depraved  nature 
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and  aliment  have  corrupted ;  fince,  without  feparating  in  each  of  thele 
herds  the  healthy  and  difeafed  manners  and  bodies  from  each  otlier,  they 
would  perifh  by  contagion.  The  attention,  however,  which  is  paid  to 
f  other  animals  is  indeed  lefs,  and  is  alone  worthy  to  be  mentioned  for  the 
fake  of  an  example.  But  the  legiflator  ought  to  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  men,  and  fhould  invefiigate  and  affert  that  which  is  accommodated  to 
every  one,  both  refpeddng  purification  and  all  other  actions.  For  that 
which  concerns  the  purification  of  a  city  fhould  fubliff  as  follows  :  As  there 
are  many  purifications,  fome  of  them  are  eafy,  but  oth^n^ difficult ;  and  he 
who  is  both  a  tyrant  and  a  legiflator  may  be  able  to  ufeTuch  purifications 
as  are  difficult,  and  fuch  as  are  the  beffi  But  the  legiflator  who  eftablifhes 
anew  polity  and  laws  without  the  affi  fiance  of  a  tyrant,  may  rejoice,  if  he 
is  able  to  purify  with  the  mildeft  of  purifications.  The  beft  purification  is 
however  painful ;  juft  as  thofe  medicines  which  unite  jufiice  with  punifh- 
ment,  produce  at  length  in  the  offending  party  either  exile  or  death.  For 
it  is  cuftomary  to  free  the  city  from  thofe  men  who  have  perpetrated  the 
greateft  crimes,  when  they  are  found  to  be  incurable,  and  have  in  the 
greatefi  degree  injured  the  city  ;  but  with  us  the  following  is  a  milder  puri¬ 
fication.  For  thofe  that  through  want  of  food  readily  offer  themfelves  to 
certain  leaders,  in  order  to  affault  thofe  that  are  not  in  want,  thefe,  as  being: 
naturally  the  difeafe  of  a  city,  fhould  be  benignantly  fent  away  %  under  the 
honourable  appellation  of  a  colony.  Every  legiflator,  therefore,  fliould  do 
this  in  the  beginning  of  his  legiflation.  But  more  difficult  things  than 
thefe  happen  to  us  at  prefent.  For  it  is  not  neceffary  to  devife  at  prefen t 
either  a  colony  or  any  felebt  purification  :  but  as  if  there  was  a  conflux  of 
water,  partly  from  fountains  and  partly  from  torrents,  into  one  lake,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve  how  the  confluent  water  will  be  moft  pure  ;  partly  by 
drawing,  partly  by  deducing  it  into  another  channel,  and  partly  by  divert¬ 
ing  its  courfe.  But  labour  and  danger,  as  it  appears,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  political  efiablifhment.  However,  fince  we  are  now  engaged  in  dif- 
courfe,  and  not  in  action,  our  {election  is  accomplifhed,  and  purification 

1  The  laws  of  Plato,  being  perfedtly  equitable,  confider  the  good  of  the  offender  in  the  punifli- 
ments  which  they  enjoin,  and  not  the  good  of  the  community  alone;  but  our  laws,  efpecially  in 
crimes  pertaining  to  money,  alone  confider  the  good  of  the  community.  This  is  one  among 
many  of  the  baneful  effedfs  of  commerce, 
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takes  place  according  to  cur  defire.  For,  having  by  every  kind  of  perfua- 
fion,  and  for  a  fuffcient  length  of  time,  examined  thofe  evil  men  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  enter  cur  city  in  order  to  govern  it,  we  fhall  forbid  their  entrance. 
But  we  fhall  admit  the  good,  rendering  them  benevolent  and  propitious  to 
the  utmofr  of  cur  power.  The  felicity,  however,  which  has  happened  to  us 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  For,  as  we  fay  that  the  colony  of  the  Heraclids 
was  happy,  becaule  it  efcaped  the  dire  and  dangerous  itrife  refpetting  the 
civifion  of  land  and  the  difcharge  of  debts,  about  which  a  city  of  the  antients 
being  compelled  to  give  laws,  it  did  not  permit  any  thing  to  be  immove¬ 
able,  nor  yet  after  a  manner  was  it  poflible  fur  any  thing  to  be  moved  ;  in 
like  manner,  the  fame  thing  appears  nearly  to  have  happened  to  us.  But, 
in  fhort,  prayer  alone  remains,  and  a  trifling  mutation  cautioufly  and  (lowly 
made  in  a  great  length  of  time  ;  fo  that,  in  thefe  mutations,  the  citizens, 
together  with  many  debtors,  will  poflfefs  abundance  of  land,  with  which 
they  will  give .afiiifance  to  many,  humanely  imparting  their  land  to  the  indi¬ 
gent,  and  contenting  themfelves  with  moderate  pofleffions.  They  will 
likewile  coniider  poverty  as  confiding,  not  in  a  diminution  of  property,  but 
in  an  infatiable  defire  of  acquiring  more.  For  this  is  the  greated  beginning 
of  fafety  to  a  citv  ;  and  upon  this,  as  a  liable  foundation,  every  politic  orna¬ 
ment,  which  is  accommodated  to  an  eftablifhment  of  this  kind,  may  be 
raifed.  But  when  this  mutation  is  debile,  no  political  a&ion  will  after¬ 
wards  be  eafily  accomplifhed  by  the  city.  This,  indeed,  as  we  have  faid,  we 
ihould  avoid  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  more  properly  be  laid,  that,  if 
we  do  not  avoid  it,  we  Ihould  fhow  bv  what  means  this  flight  mav  be  ac- 
complifhed.  We  fay  then,  that  it  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  cultivating  juftice, 
and  banilhing  the  defire  of  gain  :  but,  befides  this,  there  is  no  other,  either 
broad  or  narrow,  pafifage  for  flight.  Let  this  then  be  elbablilhed  by  us  as  a 
prop  of  the  city.  For  it  is  necefifary  that  the  polfelfions  which  the  citizens 
prepare  for  themfelves  Ihould  be  blamelefs ;  or,  that  thofe  Ihould  delift:  from 
advancing  any  further  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  who  have  an  antient 
enmity  towards  each  other,  and  who  participate  but  a  fmall  degree  of  intel¬ 
lect.  But  thofe  to  whom  Divinity  imparts,  as  it  aces  to  us  at  prelent,  the 
eftablilhment  of  a  new  citv,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  no  enmity  to- 
wards  each  other. — if  through  the  diftribution  of  land  and  habitations  hatred 
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ignorance  accompanied  with  every  vice.  What  then  will  be  the  mode  of 
proper  diftribution  ?  In  the  firft  place,  the  quantity  of  the  number  ought  to 
be  determined.  In  the  next  place,  it  fhould  be  agreed  into  how  many' 
and  what  kind  of  parts  the  diftribution  to  the  citizens  fhould  be  made.  In 
the  third  place,  the  land  and  habitations  fhould  be  diftributed  equally,  in  the 
mod:  eminent  degree.  But  the  quantity  of  the  multitude  cannot  otherwife 
be  properly  affigned  than  by  paying  attention  to  the  land  and  cities  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants.  And  the  land,  indeed,  fhould  be  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  afford  nutriment  for  fo  many  moderate  men  ;  but  of  more  than 
this  there  is  no  occafion.  But  the  number  of  thefe  moderate  perfons  fhould 
be  fufficient  to  defend  themfelves  again  ft  the  incurfions  of  their  unjuft  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  likewife  to  give  affiffance  to  their  neighbours  when  injured. 
Having  then  confidered  thefe  things,  we  may  be  able  to  define  both  actually 
and  verbally  the  land  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  But  now,  for  the 
fake  of  a  fcheme  and  defcription,  that  the  thing  itfelf  may  be  accomplifhed, 
our  difcourfe  proceeds  to  legiilation.  The  number  of  the  hufbandmen,  and 
thofe  that  defend  the  diftribution  of  the  land,  fhould  be  five  thoufand  and 
forty,  this  being  a  number  adapted  for  the  purpofe.  In  like  manner  the  land 
and  the  habitation  fhould  be  diftributed  into  the  fame  parts,  fo  that  the 
man  and  his  portion  of  land  may  accord  in  diftribution.  And  in  the  firft 
place,  indeed,  the  whole  number  fhould  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
afterwards  into  three.  It  is  likewife  naturally  capable  of  a  divifion  into 
four,  five,  and  fo  in  fucceffion  as  far  as  to  ten.  Thus  much,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  underftood  by  every  legiflator  refpecling  numbers  ;  I  mean,  that  he 
fhould  underftand  what,  and  what  kind  of  number  will  be  moft  ufeful  to 
all  cities.  But  we  fay  that  that  number  is  bell:  adapted  for  this  purpofe, 
which  poffeffes  in  itfelf  many  diftributions,  and  thefe  orderly  difpofed.  For 
every  number  is  not  allotted  fedlions  into  all  things.  But  the  number  five 
thoufand  and  forty,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  peace,  for  all  con¬ 
ventions  and  communions,  for  tributes  and  diftributions,  cannot  be  cut  into 
more  than  one  of  fixty  parts ;  but  you  may  continue  the  divifion  of  it  from  one 
as  far  as  to  ten.  Thefe  things,  however,  ought  to  be  more  firmly  con¬ 
fidered  at  leifure,  by  thofe  to  whom  they  are  committed  by  the  law  ;  for 
they  cannot  fublift  otherwife  than  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  neceffary  that 
they  fhould  be  mentioned  to  the  founder  of  a  city,  for  the  fake  of  what 
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follows.  For,  whether  any  one  eflablifhes  a  new  city  from  the  beginning, 
or  whether  he  reftores  an  antierit  one  that  has  perifhed, — if  he  is  endued  with 
intellect,  he  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  alterations  in  any  thing  which 
ought  to  be  performed  refpecling  the  Gods,  their  temples,  and  their  facred 
concerns,  or  the  names  of  certain  Gods  or  daemons,  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  temples ;  whether  thel'e  ceremonies  are  derived  from  Delphi,  or 
Dodona,  or  Ammon,  or  from  certain  antient  difcourfes,  by  which  fome 
perfons  have  been  perfuaded  ;  or  whether  they  have  been  the  refult  of  di¬ 
vine  v if  ons  and  infpiration.  For,  in  confequence  of  being  perfuaded  of  their 
truth,  the  undents  eftablifhed  facrifices  mixed  with  myftic  ceremonies ; 
whether  thefe  originated  from  the  natives  themfelves,  or  whether  they  are 
of  Tyrrhene,  or  Cyprian,  or  of  any  other  origin.  But,  from  thefe  antient 
difcourfes  and  rumours,  they  confecrated  ftatues,  altars  and  temples,  and 
placed  each  in  a  facred  grove.  In  all  thefe  the  legifiator  fhould  not  make 
the  fmalleft  innovation  ;  but  fhould  attribute  to  each  of  the  parts,  a  God,  a 
daemon,  or  a  certain  hero.  And  in  the  diftribution  of  the  land,  he  fhould 
in  the  firft  place  feledt  a  portion  for  illuftrious  groves  and  other  facred  pur- 
pofes,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  parts,  affembling  at  Bated  times, 
may  with  facility  prepare  themfelves  for  their  refpedtive  employments,  lo 
as  during  the  facrifces  to  affociate  benevolently  with  and  recognize  each 
other.  For  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  a  city  than  for  the  citizens 
to  be  known  lo  each  other  ;  fnce ,  where  each  has  no  light  in  the  manners  of 
each ,  but  darknefs  1 ,  there  neither  honours  nor  governors  are  properly  appoint¬ 
ed \  nor  can  any  one  obtain ,  in  a  becoming  manner ,  the  jufice  which  is  due 
to  him.  But  every  man,  one  towards  one,  ought  earneftly  to  endeavour  in 
all  cities,  that  he  may  never  appear  infneere  to  any  one,  but  may  be  always 
artlefs  and  true,  and  that,  being  Inch,  no  other  perfon  may  deceive  him.  But 
the  throw  which  follows  this,  in  the  efhtbhfhment  ot  laws,  like  that  of 
chefs- men,  according  to  the  proverb,  from  a  temple,  fnce  it  is  unufual,  may 
perhaps  caufe  him  who  hears  it  at  fir  ft  to  w'onder.  But  to  him  who  has  rea- 
foned  upon,  and  tried  it,  it  wfll  appear  that  the  city  will  thus,  iti  the  fecond 
place,  be  inhabited  in  the  beft  manner.  Some  one,  however,  perhaps,  will 
not  approve  of  this  citv,  becaufe  it  does  not  employ  a  tyrannic  legifiator.  It 
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will,  indeed,  be  moil  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  bed;  polity,  and  likewife  of  a 
fecond  and  third,  and  then  leave  it  to  every  one’s  option  to  choofe  that 
which  pleafes  him  the  mod;.  We  therefore  diall  a6t  in  this  manner;  and, 
after  we  have  fpoken  of  a  polity  which  is  drd,  of  one  which  is  fecond,  and 
of  another  which  is  the  third  in  virtue,  we  fhall  leave  it  to  the  option  of 
Clinias,  and  any  other  who  may  be  prefent  at  the  deletion  of  thefe,  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  his  country  whichever  of  them  he  pleafes.  The  drd  city  and 
polity,  therefore,  and  the  bed  laws,  fubdd  there  where  through  the  whole 
city  that  antient  proverb  takes  place  in  the  mod  eminent  degree,  that  all 
things  are  common  among  friends.  This  then  mud  be  adferted,  whether  it 
now  is  or  ever  was  adopted,  that  women,  children,  and  all  poflefdons 
diould  be  common  ;  and  that  private  property  diould  by  all  pofdble  means 
be  exterminated  from  life.  Things  too  which  are  private  by  nature  diould 
every  where,  as  much  as  pofdble,  become  common  ;  fuch  as  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  and  the  hands.  For  feeing,  hearing,  and  adling,  diould  be  employed 
for  common  advantage.  In  like  manner,  all  men  diould  praife  and  blame 
the  fame  things,  rejoice  in  and  "be  afflibled  with  the  fame  circumdances, 
and  as  much  as  pofdble  adopt  fuch  laws  as  will  unite  the  city  in  the  mod 
eminent  degree.  No  one  can  edablifh  any  bound  of  virtue  more  tranfeen- 
dently  proper  than  this.  The  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  city,  whether  they  are 
Gods  1  or  foils  of  the  Gods,  by  living  together  in  this  manner,  will  lead  a 
joyful  life.  On  this  account  it  is  not  proper  to  condder  any  other  paradigm 
of  a  polity,  but,  infpedting  this,  we  ought  to  explore  fuch  a  one  to  the  ut- 
mod  of  our  power.  But  this,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  our  prefent  difeuffion, 
if  it  diould  fubdd,  would  mod  nearly  approach  to  immortality.  And  if  it 
does  not  rank  in  the  drd,  it  certainly  will  in  the  fecond  place.  However,  if 
Divinity  is  willing,  we  will  after  this  difeufs  the  polity,  which  is  the  third 
in  order.  Let  us  now  then  condder  the  nature  of  this  polity,  and  how  it 
may  be  edablifhed.  In  the  drd  place,  land  and  houles  diould  be  didributed 
to  them,  and  they  diould  not  be  differed  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  common; 
dnee  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  greater  than  their  generation,  nutrition,  and 
education  will  admit.  Land,  however,  and  houfes,  diould  be  didributed  to 


1  Viz  Gods  according  to  fimilitude.  For,  as  intellect  is  called  a  God  by  Plato,  according  to 
union,  and  foul  according  to  participation,  fo  the  moll  exalted  characters  among  men  are  called 
by  him  Gods  according  to  fimilitude. 
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them  with  this  intention,  that  each  may  confider  the  portion  allotted  him, 
as  common  to  the  whole  city.  Buc,  this  region  being  their  country,  they 
ought  to  reverence  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  children  their  mother ;  for, 
being  a  goddefs,  fhe  is  the  fovereign  miftrefs  of  mortals.  The  fame  fhould 
be  our  conceptions  of  the  indigenous  Gods  and  daemons.  But  that  thefe 
things  may  fubfift  in  this  manner,  through  the  whole  time,  the  following 
particulars  are  to  be  confidered  :  As  many  Veftal  hearths  as  are  diftributed 
to  us  at  prefent,  fo  many  ought  always  to  be  diftributed,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer  in  number.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  be  firmly  eftablifhed  in 
every  city,  if  every  one  always  leaves  that  child  to  whom  he  is  moft  attach¬ 
ed,  the  only  heir  of  his  allotted  portion,  his  fucceffor,  and  cultivator  of  the 
Gods,  of  his  race,  his  country,  of  the  living,  and  the  dead.  But  thofe  who 
have  more  children  than  one  fhould  for  this  purpofe  portion  the  females 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  law,  but  commit  the  males  to  the  care  of  thofe 
citizens  that  have  no  children  of  their  own,  and  this  in  a  very  benevolent 
manner.  However,  if  benevolence  is  wanting,  or  each  of  the  citizens  has 
a  numerous  progeny  of  male  or  female  children,  or  on  the  contrary  but  a 
few  children,  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  women,  then  that  greateft  and 
moft  honourable  governor  whom  we  have  eftablifhed,  muft  conftder  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  and,  whether  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  or  a  defedt  of  children,  muft  devife  fome  method  by  which  five  thoufand 
and  forty  habitations  alone  may  always  remain.  But  there  are  many 
methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomplifhed.  For  procreation  may  be  re- 
ftrained,  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  abundance  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by 
diligent  attention,  an  increafe  of  offspring  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is  re- 
quifite.  For  what  we  are  lpeaking  of  may  be  accomplifhed  by  honour  and 
difgrace,  and  by  the  admonitory  difcourfes  of  the  old  to  the  young.  Laftly, 
every  defedt  arifes  from  the  number  of  five  thoufand  and  forty  houfes  not 
being  preferved.  But,  if  our  city  fhould  have  a  fuperabundance  of  citi¬ 
zens,  through  the  familiarity  of  thofe  that  dwell  together,  and  by  this 
means  it  fhould  be  oppreffed  with  poverty,  that  antient  device  muft  be 
adopted  which  we  have  often  mentioned,  that  a  friendly  colony  fhould  be 
fent  from  friends  ;  for  it  appears  that  this  will  be  advantageous  to  the  city. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  at  any  time  an  inundation  of  difeates,  or  the  ravages 
of  war,  fhould  reduce  the  citizens  to  a  lefs  than  the  eftablifhed  number,  fuch 
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citizens  as  have  been  educated  in  an  adulterated  manner  are  not  to  be  volun¬ 
tarily  admitted  to  fupply  the  place  of  thole  that  are  wanting.  But  it  is  fiid 
that  even  Divinity  is  not  able  to  force  neceffity.  We  Ihould  fay,  therefore, 
that  our  prefent  difcourfe  fpeaks  in  an  exhortatory  manner  as  follows  :  O 
belt  of  all  men,  who  honour  according  to  nature  fimilitude  and  equality, 
famenefs,  and  general  confent,  never  relax  in  honouring  thefe,  both  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number,  and  all  the  power  of  things  beautiful  and  good.  And,  in 
the  firft  place,  preferve  through  the  whole  of  life  the  above-mentioned 
number.  In  the  next  place,  do  not  defpife  the  moderate  elevation  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  poflelfions  which  were  firft  diftributed  to  you,  by  buying  and 
felling  with  each  other.  For,  if  you  aft  in  this  manner,  neither  Divinity, 
the  diftributor  of  your  allotted  portion,  nor  the  legiflator  will  be  your  aflb- 
date  in  war.  For  now  the  Jaw  announces  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  who  is 
willing  to  receive  the  allotted  portion  fhall  receive  it,  but  that  he  who  is  un¬ 
willing  fhall  be  deprived  of  it  :  and  this,  becaufe  in  the  firft  place  the  land 
is  facred  to  all  the  Gods  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  priefts  and 
priefteffes  pray  during  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  facrifices,  that  both  the  buyers 
and  fellers  of  allotted  houfes  and  lands  may  be  properly  difpofed  in  luch 
tranfaftions.  But  they  fhould  write  on  cyprefs  monuments  in  temples,  for 
the  benefit  of  pofterity.  And  befides  this,  for  the  purpofe  of  preierving 
thefe,  they  fhould  commit  them  to  the  care  of  that  magiftrate  who  appears 
to  have  the  moft  acute  vifion,  that  thofe  may  be  detefted  who  a6t  fraudu¬ 
lently,  and  that  he  who  is  difobedient  both  to  law  and  divinity  may  be 
puniftted.  But,  according  to  the  proverb,  no  vicious  man  will  ever  under- 
ftand  how  much  all  cities  will  be  benefited  by  aft  in  g  in  the  manner  we 
have  prefcribed,  but  he  only  who  is  fkilful  and  of  equitable  manners.  In 
this  city  there  is  no  ardent  purfuit  of  gain  ;  nor  is  it  lawful  for  any  one  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  acquifition  of  illiberal  wealth,  becaufe  the  dilgraceful 
mechanic  art,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  for  this  purpofe,  fubverts 
liberal  manners.  Riches,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  accumulated  by  any  fuch 
means.  Befides  this,  another  law  follows  all  thefe,  which  forbids  any  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  the  pofteffion  of  either  filver  or  gold.  But  becaufe  there  is  daily 
occafion  for  money  for  the  fake  of  commutation,  which  is  nearly  neceftary 
to  artificers,  and  to  all  thole  that  have  fimilar  wants,  in  order  to  pay  the 
wages  of  mercenaries,  fervants,  and  hufbandmen — for  the  fake  of  thefe 
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things  we  permit  the  ufe  of  money  in  the  city,  but  order  it  to  be  fuch  as 
may  be  honoured  by  our  citizens,  but  defpifed  by  other  men.  For  the  lake 
of  war,  indeed,  and  travelling  to  other  countries,  as  when  ambaffadors  are  fent 
to  foreign  nations,  or  for  fome  other  neceffary  purpofe,  the  city  fhould  poffefs 
a  quantity  of  the  common  coin  of  Greece.  But  when  any  neceffity  obliges 
a  private  perfon  to  leave  the  city,  having  begged  permiffion  of  the  magif- 
trates,  he  diall  be  fuffered  to  depart ;  but  the  foreign  coin,  which  he  pof- 
feffes  on  his  return,  he  fhall  change  for  that  of  his  own  country.  And  if 
any  one  is  detedted  converting  the  money  of  another  city  to  his  own  private 
ufe,  fuch  money  lhall  become  public  property.  He  who  has  been  an  eye 
witnefs  of  fuch  conduct,  but  has  not  divulged  it,  fhall  be  difgraced,  and  pav 
the  fame  fine  as  he  who  endeavoured  to  enrich  himfelf  with  foreign  coin. 
Befides,  no  one  fhall  be  permitted  to  give  or  receive  a  marriage  portion,  nor 
to  depofit  money  with  a  man  who  cannot  be  trufled,  nor  to  put  money  out 
to  ufe.  And  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him  with  whom  money  is  depofited  at 
filtered:,  to  pay  neither  filtered:  nor  principal.  That  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
is  bed:  for  a  city,  will  be  rightly  judged  by  him  who  always  refers  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  intention  of  the  legidator.  But  we  fay  that  the  intention  of 
a  politician  who  is  endued  with  intelledl,  is  not  that  which  the  multitude 
fay  is  the  intention  of  a  good  legiflator, — I  mean,  that  the  city  may  be  greater 
and  richer  than  others,  and  that  it  may  for  the  mod:  part  have  dominion 
over  the  land  and  fea.  To  which  they  add,  that  he  who  eflablidies  laws 
properly,  ought  to  with  that  the  city  may  be  the  heft,  and  the  mod:  happy. 
But  of  thefe,  fome  are  capable  of  taking  place,  but  others  not.  The  legif¬ 
lator,  therefore,  will  w'ifh  that  the  poffible,  but  he  will  not  with  that  the 
impoffible,  may  take  place.  For  in  the  latter  cafe  his  widi  would  be  vain; 
neither,  therefore,  would  he  attempt  it.  For  it  is  nearly  neceffary  that  they 
fhould  be  happy,  and  at  the  fame  time  worthy.  This  then  will  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  widi.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  they  diould  be  rich  in  the  extreme, 
and  at  the  fame  time  good  ;  I  mean  rich  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the 
word.  For  the  vulgar  call  thofe  rich,  who  being  few  in  number  poffefs 
a  great  quantity  of  money,  which  even  a  bad  man  may  pofiefs.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  I  fhould  never  grant  them,  that  a  rich  man,  who  is  not  at  the 
fame  time  worthy,  can  be  truly  happy.  But  I  adert  that  it  is  impoffible  a 
man  can  be  at  the  fame  time  eminently  good,  and  eminently  rich.  Some 
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one,  however,  may  perhaps  fav,  Why  not  ?  Becaufe  we  fay,  The  poflefiiou 
which  is  obtained  both  from  juft  and  unjuft  condudt  is  more  than  double  of 
that  which  is  alone  juftly  obtained  ;  and  that  the  expenfes  which  are  neither 
becoming:  nor  bafe  are  doublv  lefs  than  thofe  which  are  becoming:, 
and  which  are  performed  in  a  becoming  manner.  He,  therefore,  who 
adls  in  a  contrary  manner  will  never  be  richer  than  him  who  acquires  more 
than  double,  and  fpends  lefs  than  half.  But  of  thele,  the  one  is  worthv, 
but  the  other  not  worthy,  becaufe  he  is  parfimonious.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  latter  charadler  is  perfectly  vicious  ;  but,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid,  is 
never  good.  For  he  who  receives  both  juftly  and  unjuftly,  and  fpends  nei¬ 
ther  juftly  nor  unjuftly,  is  indeed  rich,  becaufe  he  is  parfimonious:  but  he 
who  is  perfedlly  vicious,  as  being  for  the  moft  part  prodigal,  is  extremely 
poor.  And  he  who  fpends  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  alone  acquires  juftlv, 
will  never  at  any  time  become  remarkably  rich,  nor  yet  exceffivelv  poor ; 
fo  that  our  affertion  is  right,  that  very  rich  are  not  good  men.  But,  if  they 
are  not  good,  they  are  not  happy.  With  us,  however,  the  eftabliftnnent  of 
laws  looks  to  this,  that  the  citizens  may  become  moft  happy,  and  in  the 
higheft  degree  friends  to  each  other.  But  the  citizens  will  never  be  friends 
where  there  is  much  judicial  controverfy  and  unjuft  tranfadlions  with  each 
other,  but  where  the  leaf;  of  thefe  is  found.  We  have  faid  too,  that  there 
ought  to  be  neither  gold  nor  fiver  in  the  city,  nor  yet  an  anxious  purfuit  of 
gain  through  mechanical  arts  and  ufury,  or  bafe  cattle,  but  that  wealth 
fhould  be  acquired  from  fuch  things  as  agriculture  imparts  and  affords  ;  yet 
in  ftich  a  manner,  as  that  it  may  not  compel  the  citizens  to  negledt  thofe 
things  for  the  lake  of  which  riches  are  defired  :  but  thefe  are  the  foul  and 
body,  which  without  gymnaftic  and  the  other  difciplines  will  never  be  of  any 
worth.  On  this  account,  we  have  faid  more  than  once,  that  an  attention  to 
money  ought  to  be  honoured  in  the  laft  place.  For,  f  nee  all  the  concerns  in 
which  every  man  is  ferioufly  engaged  are  three,  an  attention  to  riches  properly 
ranks  in  the  laft  and  third  place :  but  the  concerns  of  the  body  polfels  the  mid¬ 
dle;  and  thofe  of  the  foul  the  firft  place.  And,  indeed, the  polity  which  we  are 
now  conlidering  will  be  governed  by  proper  laws,  if  it  diftributes  honours  in 
this  manner.  But  if  any  one  of  the  laws  which  are  eftablifhed  in  it  fhall  appear 
to  prefer  the  health  of  the  body  to  temperance,  or  riches  to  both  health  and 
temperance,  it  will  appear  to  be  improperly  eftablifhed.  A  legifl ator,  therefore, 
vol.  ii.  T  ought 
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ought  often  to  fignify  his  intention  to  the  people  in  this  manner  :  I  am  de- 
firous  that  this  particular  thing  fhould  take  place,  which  if  it  does,  my  in¬ 
tentions  will  fucceed  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  they  will  be  rendered  fruftrate.  And 
thus,  perhaps,  he  might  both  liberate  himfelf  and  others  from  the  burthen 
of  legiflation  ;  but  never  by  any  other  means.  He,  therefore,  who  receive* 
an  allotted  portion  fhould  poffefs  it  on  the  conditions  we  have  mentioned. 
But  this  will  take  place  in  a  becoming  manner,  when  each  perfon  who  be¬ 
comes  an  inhabitant  of  the  colony  pofTeffes  every  thing  elfe  equally.  Since, 
however,  this  is  not  poffible,  but  one  coming  to  fettle  in  it  will  poffefs  more 
money,  and  another  lefs,  it  is  requilite,  for  the  fake  of  many  advantages, 
and  of  equality  in  the  city,  that  property  fhould  be  unequally  poffeffed  : 
that,  in  confequence  of  each  receiving  magiftracies,  tributes,  and  diftribu- 
tions,  according  to  the  honour  annexed  to  each,  and  not  according  to  his 
own  virtue  only,  and  that  of  his  anceftors,  nor  yet  according  to  the  ftrength 
or  beauty  of  his  body,  but  receiving  thefe  equalized  as  much  as  poffible,  viz. 
unequally,  but  commenfurably  diftributed,  they  may  not  difagree  with  each 
other.  For  the  fake  of  thefe  things,  it  is  requifite  that  there  fhould  be  four 
divifions  in  magnitude  of  poffeffions  ;  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  called  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  divifions,  or  fhould  receive  fome  other  appellations  : 
fo  that,  both  when  they  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  fame  property,  and  when 
they  become  mo  ft  rich  from  being  poor,  or  poor  from  being  rich,  each  may 
pafs  to  the  poffeffion  of  property  accommodated  to  each.  For  this  purpofe, 
I  fhall  lay  down  the  following  fcheme  of  law  : 

We  fay,  that  in  a  city  which  in  future  is  to  be  void  of  that  greateft  dif- 
eafe,  which  may  be  more  properly  called  difcord,  or  fedition,  none  of  the 
citizens  fhould  either  be  extremely  poor,  or  extremely  rich  :  for  both  thefe 
produce  both.  It  is  therefore  now  requifite  that  a  legiflator  fhould  fay  what 
is  the  bound  of  each.  Let,  then,  the  bound  of  poverty  be  the  honour  of  the 
allotted  diftribution,  which  ought  to  be  ftable,  and  which  no  magiftrate,  nor 
any  one  who  loves  honour  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  will  ever  fuffer  to  become  lefs 
to  any  one.  The  legiflator,  eftablifhing  the  meafure  of  thefe  diftributions, 
will  permit  the  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  of  this  to  be  poffeffed.  But, 
if  any  one  poffeffes  more  than  thefe,  whether  they  are  found,  or  beftowed,  or 
procured  by  mechanical  arts,  or  poffeffed  by  any  other  fuch  like  fortune, — 
if  he  imparts  what  remains  to  the  city,  and  to  the  Gods,  the  guardians  of  the 
4  city, 
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city,  he  will  aft  in  a  blamelefs  and  laudable  manner.  But  he  who  accufes 
one  that  is  not  obedient  to  this  law  fhall  obtain  the  half  of  his  pofTcffions ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  half  of  the  accufer’s  property  fhall  be  dedicated 
to  the  Gods.  An  account  too  fhall  be  openly  given,  in  writing,  of  all  fuch 
property  as  furpaffes  the  allotted  portion,  to  the  magiftrates  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians  by  law,  that  all  the  judgments  refpefting  riches  may  be 
eafy  and  extremely  clear.  In  the  next  place,  the  city  ought  to  be  built  as 
much  as  poffible  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  in  a  place  pofTeffing  other 
things  accommodated  to  the  city,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  underftand  and 
relate.  After  this,  it  ffiould  be  divided  into  twelve  1  parts,  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  being  firflof  all  raifed  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Acropolis,  or  tower  of  the  city.  This  temple  fhould  be  circularly  en- 
clofed;  and  from  this  enclofure,  the  city  and  all  the  region  fhould  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts.  But  the  twelve  parts  ought  to  be  equalized  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  portion  of  the  prolific  land  may  be  fmall,  but  that  of  the  un- 
prolific  great :  and  the  allotted  portions  fhould  be  five  thoufand  and  forty. 
Again,  each  of  thefe  fhould  receive  a  twofold  divifion.  The  two  divifions, 
likewife,  fhould  be  affociated  allotments,  and  each  fhould  participate  of  the 
near  and  remote  diftributions,  viz.  the  divifion  near  the  city  ffiould  commu¬ 
nicate  with  that  which  is  fituated  in  its  extremity  ;  that  which  is  at  the  lecond 
diftance  from  the  city,  with  that  which  is  the  fecond  from  its  extremity  ;  and 
after  this  manner  with  all  the  reft.  It  ffiould  likewife  be  fo  contrived  in  the 
twofold  divifions  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  refpefting  the  fecundity 
and  barrennefs  of  the  region,  that  there  fhould  be  an  equality  of  diftribution 
in  multitude  and  paucity.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  ftreets  ffiould  be 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  and,  indeed,  every  other  poffeffion,  equality  being 
preferved  in  the  greateft  degree,  and  a  defcription  made  of  every  particular. 
After  this,  the  twelve  allotments  fhould  be  attributed  to  the  twelve  Gods  ; 
each  allotted  portion  being  denominated  after,  and  confecrated  to,  its  pre- 
fiding  deity,  and  called  a  tribe.  The  twelve  feftions  too  of  the  city  ought 
to  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  region,  viz.  fo  that  each 
feftion  fhall  have  two  habitations,  one  near  the  middle,  and  the  other  near 

1  The  reafon  why  Plato  adopts  this  divifion  is,  becaufe  the  number  12  is  an  image  of  all-per- 
fe£t  progreffion,  being  compofed  from  the  multiplication  of  3  by  4,  both  which  numbers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pythagoreans,  are  images  of  perfection. 
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the  extremity.  And  thus  much  refpe&ing  the  habitations.  This,  however* 
we  ought  by  all  means  to  confider,  that  all  the  particulars  which  we  have 
juft  now  fpoken  of  will  never  fo  opportunely  concur  as  they  have  happened 
to  do  in  our  difcourfe  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  indignant  at  living 
together  in  this  manner,  but  will  be  fatisfied  with  their  allotted  and  moderate- 
portion  of  wealth  through  the  whole  of  life.  The  procreation  too  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  take  place  with  each  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  :  and  they 
will  be  deprived  of  filver  and  gold,  and  other  things,  which  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  the  legiflator  will  forbid.  Befides  this,  the  habi¬ 
tations  will  be  circularly  enclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  region,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above.  All  which  particulars  have  nearly  been  afterted 
by  us  as  dreams  :  and  we  have  fafhioned,  as  it  were,  from  wax  a  certain  city 
and  citizens.  But  thefe  particulars  in  a  certain  refpecl  have  not  been  badly 
afterted.  It  is  now  proper,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  legiflator,  add r effing 
us  in  the  following  manner: — You  muft  not  confider  me,  O  friends,  as  ig¬ 
norant  that  what  has  been  now  faid  has  been  after  a  manner  truly  afterted. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  moft  juft  in  each  of  the  following  particulars,  that  he. 
who  exhibits  a  paradigm,  according  to  whofe  fimilitude  that  which  he  wifhes 
to  aceomplifh  i'hould  be  formed,  ought  not  to  omit  any  thing  which  is  moft 
beautiful  and  true.  And  he  to  whom  it  is  impoffible  fomething  of  thefe 
fhould  happen,  ihould  defift  from  attempting  to  aceomplifh  this  ;  but  he 
fhould  devife  fome  means  by  which  he  may  produce  that  which  is  moft 
proximate  and  allied  to  thefe  ;  and  fhould  permit  the  legiflator  to  bring  his 
wifh  to  an  end.  This  being  done,  he  fhould  confider,  in  common  with  him, 
which  of  the  abovementioned  particulars  contributes,  and  which  is  adverfe, 
to  legislation.  For  even  an  artificer  of  the  moft  trifling  thing  ought  every 
where  to  produce  a  work  in  confent  with  itfelf,  if  he  wifhes  to  obtain  praife 
for  its  execution.  But  now,  after  the  diftribution  of  the  twelve  parts,  we 
fhould  confider,  that  fince  thefe  twelve  parts  contain  in  themfelves  many 
diftributions,  and  things  confequent  to,  and  produced  from,  thefe,  as  far 
as  to  five  thoufand  and  forty  ;  whence  they  poffefs  tribes,  and  towns,  and 
ftreets,  warlike  orders  and  difeipline,  money,  dry  and  wet  meafures,  and 
weights  ; — all  thefe  the  law  Ihould  eftablifh  commenfurate  and  according 
with  each  other.  Befides  this,  we  ought  not  to  fear  left  we  fhould  be  thought 
to  beftow  too  much  attention  on  things  of  a  trifling  nature,  when  we  order 
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that  no  one  {hall  poffefs  furniture  of  any  kind  which  is  deftitute  of  the  pro¬ 
per  meafure,  and  confider  the  divifions  and  varieties  of  the  numbers  as  ufeful 
to  all  things  ;  to  fuch  particulars  as  are  various  in  themfelves,  and  fuch  as 
receive  a  variety  in  length  and  depth,  or  in  founds  and  motions,  whether  the 
motions  are  upwards  and  downwards, in  a  right  line, or  circular.  For  the  legifla- 
tor,  looking  to  all  thefe,  fhould  enjoin  all  the  citizens  to  preferve  this  order  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power.  For  no  one  difcipline  belonging  to  youth  pofTelTes 
fuch  a  mighty  power,  in  oeconomies,  polities,  and  all  arts,  as  the  fludy  of 
numbers.  And  that  which  is  greateft  of  all  is,  that  this  difcipline  excites  even 
the  fleepy,  and  thofe  that  are  naturally  ruftic,  and  renders  them  docile,  of  a  good 
memory,  and  fagacious ;  benefiting  them,  by  a  divine  art,  beyond  what  their 
own  nature  is  able  to  accomplifh.  All  which  things,  when  they  are  poffelTed 
fufficiently  and  ufefully,  illiberality  and  avarice  being  extirpated  from  the 
mind  of  their  pofleffor,  become  beautiful  and  properly  adapted  ftudies  :  but, 
when  thefe  are  not  extirpated,  inftead  of  wifdom  they  fecretly  produce  that 
which  is  called  craft ;  as  we  fee  at  prefent  is  the  cafe  with  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  many  other  nations,  through  the  illiberality  of  their  pur- 
fuits  and  poffeffions ;  whether  things  of  this  kind  were  occasioned  by 
a  depraved  legislator,  or  by  adverfe  fortune,  or  by  any  other  Similar  nature. 
For,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias,  this  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  us, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  places  r,  with  refpe£t  to  producing  men  of  a 
more  or  lei's  excellent  character  ;  and  that  laws  Should  be  eSlabliShed  accom¬ 
modated  to  fuch  places.  For  fome  places,  through  all-various  winds  and 

1  It  is  well  obferved  by  Proclus,  “  that  a  change  is  produced  in  different  nations  from  the  places 
themfelves  which  each  inhabits  ;  from  the  temperament  of  the  air,  and  from  habitude  to  the 
heavens;  and  dill  more  partially  from  fpermatic  reafons.  But  they  mod  efpecially  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gregarious  government  of  the  Gods,  and  the  eliverfities  of  infpedbive  guardians  ;  through 
which  (fays  he)  you  will  find  colours,  figures,  voices,  and  motions  changed  in  different  places. 
Hence  emigrants  often  change  their  colour  and  their  voice,  when  they  fettle  in  other  countries  ; 
juft  as  plants  are  changed  with  the  quality  of  the  region,  if  they  happen  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
foreign  land.”  An  yivuaxeiv  on  Totg  oiatpopoi;  eSvenv  v  e| aMayv  yivsTai  jxzv  xai  vtapx,  roo$  t ottous  ccutou $ 
ou;  txacra  xxtoixei,  xai  Traoa  ra$  t cov  aspcov  xpareis,  xai  irapa  tbv  7rpo ;  tov  oupavov  er^Eny.  xai  en  ixipixcoTcpov, 
ei  |3oiAei,  irapa  tou;  (TTrEppixTiHOUs  Koyoug'  i ro^u  S' ’  ay  oiatpspEiv  eittci;  aura,  Kara  t>jv  ayE^xioxopiiwJ 

T uv  $euv  S/ncrrao'iay,  km  raj  tuv  ei popeov  SiaipoponiTaj,  Trap’  a;  km  xpufxzTa,  km  ay^npiaTa,  xai  pcova;,  xai 
xivncreis  cZahKaTTopkEvas  Evpois  av  tv  toij  Ziapopots  tottois,  <05  ts  xai  Tons  a7ioixous  7roX7\axis  /AETxGxMsni,  to  te 
Xpup ta  xai  T»iv  <puvr]v,  cot  av  ei  5  a»oii{  apixuvTxi  tottov/  xadaTrsp  tx  tpuTa  rr 1  otoiotjiti  ttos  XufaS  <rvpcpuTaSa\- 
toVTai,  xav  ei;  aKSOTpixv  ynv  pi£Ta£to3evTx  t vyxam'  Procl.  in  Tim.  p-  3  r » 
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ftorms,  are  inhabited  with  difficulty  ;  others  through  water;  others  through 
nutriment  from  the  earth,  which  not  only  imparts  to  bodies  food  of  a  more 
and  lefs  excellent  nature,  but  is  no  lefs  able  to  accomplifh  this,  with  refped, 
to  fouls.  But  thofe  places  in  a  country  poflefs  the  greatefl  difference,  in 
which  there  are  a  certain  divine  infpiration,  and  allotments  of  daemons  who 
are  either  always  propitious  to  the  inhabitants,  or  the  contrary.  Which 
things  the  legiflator,  who  is  endued  with  intelledl,  confidering  as  much  as  it 
is  poflible  for  man  to  fpeculate  things  of  this  kind,  will  thus  endeavour  to 
eftablifh  laws.  And  this  muft  be  done  by  you,  O  Clinias  !  for,  before  you 
caufe  the  city  to  be  inhabited,  you  muft  diredt  your  attention  to  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Clin.  But,  O  Athenian  gueft!  you  fpeak  in  an  all-beautiful  manner  :  and, 
therefore,  this  muft  be  done  by  me. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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After  all  that  has  now  been  faid,  the  next  thing  that  remains  for  you 
to  do  will  be  the  eftablifhment  of  magiftrates  in  the  city. 

Clin.  It  will  fo. 

Guest.  Thefe  two  fpecies  are  found  to  fubfift  refpedling  the  ornament 
of  a  polity.  In  the  firft  place,  the  eftablifhment  of  magiftrates,  how  many 
there  ought  to  be,  and  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  appointed.  In  the 
next  place  with  refpedt  to  the  laws,  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  feveral 
magiftrates,  what,  how  many,  and  what  kind  will  be  accommodated  to  each. 
But,  previous  to  choofing  the  magiftrates,  let  us  mention  fome  particulars 
pertaining  to  the  ele&ion  of  them. 

Clin.  What  particulars  are  thefe  ? 

Guest.  Thefe.  It  muft  be  perfectly  evident  that,  fince  legiflation  is  a 
great  work,  he  who  does  not  appoint  proper  magiftrates  in  a  well  regulated 
city,  though  the  laws  are  well  eftablilhed,  will  find  no  advantage  derived 
from  them,  but  abundance  of  ridicule  ;  and  fuch  a  one  will  be  the  mean  of 
oppreffing  the  city  with  the  moft  weighty  injuries  and  calamities. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  will  therefore  confider  this,  as  now  happening  to  you,  O 
fnend,  refpechng  this  polity  and  city.  For  you  fee  it  is  neceftarv,  that  thofe 
who  undertake  in  a  proper  manner  the  office  of  magiftrates  fhould  from 
their  youth  have  been  fufficiently  tried,  as  likewife  their  race,  till  the  time 
of  election.  In  the  next  place,  that  thofe  who  are  to  choofe  the  magiftrates 
fhould  be  educated  in  legitimate  manners,  fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
in  a  proper  manner,  who  fhould  be  admitted,  and  who  rejedted.  But  with 
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refpedl  to  thofe  that  have  recently  met  together,  as  they  are  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  and,  betides  this,  are  void  of  erudition,  how  can  they  ever 
be  able  to  choofe  magistrates  in  a  blamelefs  manner  ? 

Clin.  They  nearly  never  will  be  able. 

Guest.  But  the  conteft,  as  they  fay,  does  not  eafily  admit  of  excufes. 
This  then  muft  now  be  accomplished  both  by  you  and  me  ;  lince  you  have 
willingly  undertaken  the  office  of  eftablilhing  a  city  for  the  Cretans, 
and  are,  as  you  fay,  the  tenth  in  this  employment ;  and  I  have  promifed  to 
affiff  you  in  the  prefent  fabulous  narration.  I  fhall  not  therefore  willingly 
leave  this  difcourfe  without  a  head.  For,  wandering  every  where  in  this 
condition,  it  would  appear  deformed. 

Clin.  You  have  Spoken  moft  excellently,  O  gueft. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  accomplifh  this  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power. 

Clin.  Let  us,  indeed,  do  by  all  means  as  we  have  faid. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo,  if  Divinity  is  willing,  that  in  this  refpeft  we  may 
vanquish  old  age. 

Clin.  But  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  willing. 

Guest.  It  is  reafonable.  Following  him,  therefore,  let  us  attend  to 
this. 

Clin.  To  what? 

Guest.  In  how  bold,  and  at  the  fame  time  dangerous,  a  manner  our 
city  will  at  prefent  be  eftablilhed. 

Clin.  To  what  circumftance  adverting  do  you  thus  fpeak  ? 

Guest.  To  the  eafy  and  intrepid  manner  in  which  we  have  given  laws 
to  unlkilful  men,  and  have  ordered  them  to  receive  fuch  laws.  Thus  much, 
indeed,  O  Clinias,  is  nearly  perfectly  evident,  even  to  one  who  is  not  very 
wife,  that  no  one  will  eafilv  admit  thefe  laws  at  .fir  ft.  But  if  we  wait  fo 
long  till  boys  tailing  of,  and  being  fufficiently  difciplined  in,  the  laws,  and 
accuffromed  to  them,  are  able  to  give  their  votes  in  conjunction  with  the 
whole  city,  and  this  by  a  certain  manner  and  device  is  properly  accom- 
plifhed,  I  then  fhould  think  that  a  city  fo  difciplined  would  remain  after  the 
prefent  time  abundantly  fecure. 

Clin.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  this  will  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  Let  us  confder,  therefore,  whether  we  can  afford  affiffance  fuf- 
ficietit  for  this  purpofe,  For  I  fay,  O  Clinias,  that  the  Cnoffians,  far  more 
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than  the  other  Cretans,  ought  not  only  to  make  an  expiation  about  the 
region  which  you  have  now  caufed  to  be  inhabited,  but  fhould  be  ftrenu- 
oufly  careful  that  the  firft  magiftrates  may  be  appointed  as  much  as  poffible 
in  the  moft  fecure  and  beft  manner.  In  appointing  others,  indeed,  there 
will  be  lefs  labour  ;  but  it  will  be  moft  neceffary  that  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  fhould  be  chofen  with  the  utmoft  attention. 

Clin.  What  method  then  fhall  we  adopt  in  order  to  accomplifh  this  ? 

Guest.  1  he  following.  I  fay,  O  fons  of  Crete,  that  the  Cnoffians,  fmce 
they  are  the  moft  antient  of  many  cities,  ought  to  choofe  in  common  from 
themfelves,  and  thofe  that  fettle  with  them  in  the  fame  habitation,  thirty— 
feven  men  in  all ;  nineteen  indeed  of  thefe  from  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
reft  from  Cnoffus  itfelf.  The  Cnoffians  fhould  give  thefe  to  your  city,  and 
fhould  caufe  you  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  colony,  and  one  of  the  eighteen 
men  ;  and  this,  either  by  employing  perfuafion  or  moderate  force. 

Clin.  But  what  ?  Will  not  you,  O  gueft,  and  Megillus,  partake  with 
us  of  this  polity  ? 

Guest.  The  Athenians,  O  Clinias,  are  men  of  lofty  thought,  and  fo 
alfo  are  the  Spartans,  and  each  dwell  at  a  great  difhmce.  But,  both  by  you 
and  the  other  inhabitants,  every  thing  will  be  elegantly  poffieffed,  conform¬ 
ably  to  what  you  have  juft  now  faid.  However,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and 
the  polity  remaining,  the  magiftrates  fhould  be  chofen  in  the  following 
manner  :  All  inch  as  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  whether  horfemen  or 
footmen,  and  when  age  has  given  them  fufficient  ftrengthto  engage  in  war, 
all  thefe  fhould  give  their  vote  ;  and  the  election  fhould  be  made  in  that  tem¬ 
ple  which  is  confidered  by  the  city  as  the  molt  honourable.  But  every  one, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  come,  fhould  place  the  name 
which  he  derived  from  his  father,  and  that  of  his  tribe  and  nation,  written 
on  a  fmall  table  on  the  altar  of  the  God.  He  fhould  likewife,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  write  on  it  his  own  name.  But  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  every  one  to 
take  away  that  table  which  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  properly  written, 
and  place  it  in  the  forum,  where  it  fhall  remain  for  not  lefs  than  thirty 
days.  After  this,  the  magiftrates  fhall  expofe  to  the  view  of  the  whole  city 
three  hundred  approved  tables  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  the  city  fhall  ap¬ 
prove  out  of  thefe  whichever  it  pleafes.  In  the  fecond  place,  they  fhall 
again  fhow  to  every  one  a  hundred  chofen  out  of  thefe  :  and,  in  the  third 
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place,  every  one  fhall  name  out  of  the  hundred  men  that  perfon  whom  he 
moft  approves.  But  the  thirty-feven  men  fhall  declare  thofe  to  be  the  ma- 
giftrates  who  are  chofen  by  the  greateft  number  of  votes.  Who,  therefore, 
O  Clinks  and  Megillus,  will  eftablifh  all  thcfe  things  for  us  in  the  city, 
refpe&ing  magiftrates,  and  the  examination  of  them  ?  Do  we,  therefore, 
underftand,  that  in  cities  fo  conftituted  from  the  firft,  there  oiwht  to  be 
fuch  perfons,  but  that  they  will  never  be  found  among  thofe  that  are  chofen 
for  magiftrates  ?  It  is  however  neceffary.  that  thefe  fhould  not  be  men  of  a 
depraved  character,  but  of  the  moft  exalted  virtue.  For  the  beginning, 
according  to  the  proverb,  is  the  half  of  the  whole  work ;  and  all  men  praife 
him  who  begins  a  thing  well.  But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  beginning  is 
more  than  the  half,  and  that  no  one  has  fufficiently  praifed  it  when  pro¬ 
perly  accomplifhed. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  properly. 

Guest.  Since,  therefore,  we  know  this,  we  fliould  not  pafs  over  it  in 
filence,  and  leave  it  involved  in  obfcurity.  Indeed,  at  prefent,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  refpe&ing  it,  except  this  one  neceffary  and  advantageous 
thing. 

Clin.  What  is  it  ? 

Guest.  I  fay,  that  no  one  is  the  father  or  mother  of  this  city  which  we 
are  about  to  efrablifh,  except  the  city  which  gives  it  inhabitants.  Nor  am 
I  ignorant  that  there  often  has  been,  and  will  be,  ffrife  between  colonies 
and  their  parent  countries.  At  prefent,  therefore,  as  a  child,  who,  though 
he  fometimes  oppofes  his  parents,  yet,  through  his  indigence  of  education, 
loves  and  is  beloved  by  them,  and,  always  flying  to  his  own,  finds  in  them  alone 
protection  ;  in  like  manner,  I  fay,  the  Cnoffians  will  be  readily  difpofed  to 
give  affiftance  to  the  new  city,  and  the  ew  city  to  the  Cnoffians.  I  repeat 
then  what  I  have  jufl  now  faid  (for  there  is  no  harm  in  twice  faying  that 
which  is  ell  faid),  that  the  Cnoffians  ought  carefully  to  attend  to 
all  thefe  particulars,  and  chocfe  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  of  the  oldeff  and 
beft  men  out  of  the  colony,  and  another  hundred  from  the  Cnoffians  them- 
felves.  I  fay  too,  that  thefe  coming  to  the  new  city  fhould  be  careful  that 
the  magifirates  are  eftablifhed  according  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  of  when  eftablifhed.  When  thefe  things  are  accomplifhed,  the 
Cnoffians  fhould  return  to  Cnoffus,  but  the  new  city  fliould  endeavour  to 
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preferve  and  render  itfelf  profperous.  But  the  thirty-feven  men,  whom  we 
have  chofen,  Should  both  at  prefent  and  in  futurity  attend  to  the  following 
particulars:  In  the  firft  place,  they  fliould  eftabliSh  guardians  of  the  laws; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  of  thofe  writings  in  which  every  one  mu  ft  give  an 
account  to  the  magistrates  of  the  multitude  of  his  poffelfions.  The  greateft 
eftate  fliould  be  that  of  four  minse  ;  the  fecond,  of  three  ;  and  the  third  of 
two  mime;  but  the  fourth  Should  confift  of  one  mina.  But  if  any  one  Shall 
be  found  to  pofTefs  more  than  he  has  given  an  account  of  in  writing,  all 
fuch  overplus  Shall  become  public  property  ;  and,  befides  this,  it  Shall  be 
lawful  for  any  one  to  accufe  him  as  ading  in  neither  a  becoming  nor  legal 
manner,  when  he  is  found  to  defpife  the  laws,  through  the  love  of  gain. 
He  likewife  who  is  defirous  of  acculing  fuch  a  one  Shall  accufe  him  to  the 
guardians  of  the  laws,  under  the  appellation  of  one  addided  to  bafe  gain. 
And  he  who  happens  to  be  condemned  Shall  not  partake  of  the  public  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but,  when  any  distribution  is  made  in  the  city,  he  Shall  pofTefs  nothing 
but  his  firft  allotment.  It  Shall  likewife  be  Signified  in  writing,  that  fuch  a 
one  is  condemned  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  the  writing  Shall  be  placed  where 
any  one  who  is  willing  may  read  it.  The  guardian  of  the  laws  Shall  not 
govern  more  than  twenty  years,  and  Shall  not  hold  this  office  if  he  is  lefs 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  But,  if  he  is  fixty  years  old  when  he  enters  on  this 
employment,  he  Shall  only  govern  for  ten  years.  It  Shall  likewife  be  efta- 
blifhed,  that  he  who  has  lived  more  than  feventy  years  Shall  not  hold  an 
office  of  fuch  great  importance.  Thefe  three  mandates,  therefore,  are  to 
be  attended  to,  refpeding  the  guardians  of  the  laws.  But,  as  the  laws  ad¬ 
vance,  any  one  may  order  thefe  men  what  they  ought  to  attend  to,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  have  already  faid. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  fpeak  about  the  eledion  of  other  magistrates. 
For,  after  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army 
Should  be  chofen,  and  fuch  as  are  miniftrant  to  thefe  in  war,  as,  for  inftance, 
the  maSters  of  the  horfe,  the  military  tribunes,  and  thofe  who  orderly  ar¬ 
range  the  foot ;  and  who  may  very  properly  be  called,  as  they  are  in 
common,  governors  of  tribes.  The  guardians  of  the  laws,  therefore,  Should 
draw  out  of  the  city  the  commanders  of  all  thel'e,  and  Should  approve  all 
fuch  as,  being  of  a  proper  age,  either  have  been,  or  now  are,  engaged  in  war. 
But  if  it  Shall  appear  that  any  one  of  thofe  who  are  not  drawn  out  is  better 
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than  fome  one  of  thofe  that  are,  it  (hall  be  lawful  to  choofe  the  former  in 
preference  to  the  latter,  on  condition  that  this  preference  is  confirmed  by 
an  oath  ;  and  the  choice,  when  he  is  named,  fhall  be  determined  by  the 
greater  number  of  votes.  Three  amongft  thefe,  who  are  found  to  have 
the  moft  votes,  fhall  be  chofen  as  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  as 
thofe  that  are  to  take  care  of  warlike  concerns,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  guardians  of  the  laws  were  chofen.  Thefe  fhall  appoint  twelve  prasfects 
of  the  military  orders,  and  affign  one  to  each  tribe.  It  fhall  likewife  be 
here  lawful  to  prefer  one  who  is  not  nominated,  to  one  who  is,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  was  obferved  refpefting  the  election  of  the  commanders  in  chief. 
But  this  aflembly,  before  the  prsefedts  are  deliberately  chofen,  fhall  be  held 
by  the  guardians  of  the  laws  in  a  place  the  moft  holy  and  beft  adapted  for 
the  purpofe.  Here  the  foot  and  the  horfe  fhall  be  feated  feparate  from 
each  other  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  after  thefe,  the  reft  of  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  warlike  concerns.  And  every  one,  indeed,  fhall  give  his  vote 
in  the  choice  of  commanders  in  chief  and  matters  of  the  horfe.  The  prse- 
fedts  of  the  bands  fhall  be  chofen  by  thofe  alone  that  carry  fhields,  but  the 
commanders  of  tribes  by  all  the  horfe.  The  commanders  in  chief  fhall 
choofe  for  themfelves  the  light-armed  foldiers,  the  archers,  and  the  reft  of 
this  kind.  In  the  next  place  there  remains  for  us  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
matters  of  the  horfe.  Thefe,  therefore,  mutt  be  appointed  by  thofe  who 
appoint  the  commanders  in  chief ;  and  the  election  mutt  be  condu&ed  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  But  the  horfe  fhall  give  their  vote,  the  foot  being  placed 
oppofite  to  them  ;  and  thofe  two  that  have  the  moft  votes  fhall  be  the 
commanders  of  all  the  horfe.  Difputes  about  votes  fhall  be  allowed  to 
take  place  twice  ;  but,  if  any  one  doubts  about  them  a  third  time,  the  votes 
fhall  be  determined  by  thofe  whofe  province  it  is  to  fix  the  meafure  of  voting. 
The  council  fhall  confift  of  thirty  twelves  ;  for  the  number  three  hundred 
and  fixty  will  be  found  accommodated  to  the  diftributions.  And  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  diftributed  into  four  parts  by  ninety,  io  that  ninety  counfellors 
may  be  obtained  from  each  of  the  divifions  of  land.  And  in  the  firft  place 
all  the  counfellors  will  neceftarily  be  obtained  from  the  largeft  poftefiions  ; 
and  he  who  is  unwilling  to  be  chofen  fhall  be  fined  ;  and  after  information 
has  been  given  refpedting  him,  he  fhall  be  noted.  On  the  following  day 
.the  fame  method  fhall  be  adopted  with  poftefiions  of  the  fecond  rank.  And 
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on  the  third  day,  whoever  is  willing  (hall  be  obtained  from  pofleffions  of 
the  third  order.  This  mode  with  refpedt  to  three  orders  of  pofleffions  is 
neceflary  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fmalleft  pofieffion  fhould  be  exempt  from 
fine,  if  any  one  whofe  property  is  of  this  order  is  unwilling  to  ad  as  a 
counfellor.  On  the  fourth  day  all  fhall  be  obtained  from  the  fourth  and 
fmalleft  order  of  pofleffions  ;  but  he  who  is  unwilling  to  be  chol'en  from 
third  and  fourth  pofleffions  fhall  be  exempt  from  fine.  But  he  who  refufes 
from  pofleffions  of  the  fecond  and  firft  order  fhall  be  fined,  fo  as  that  he  who 
belongs  to  the  fecond  rank  fhall  undergo  a  fine  triple  of  the  firft  fine,  and  he 
who  belongs  to  the  firft  quadruple.  On  the  fifth  day  the  magiftrates  fhall 
exhibit  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens  the  names  of  the  counfellors.  Every 
man  belonging  to  thefe  fhall  ad  as  a  counfellor  ;  or,  if  any  one  refufes  to  ad 
in  that  capacity,  he  fhall  be  fined  the  firft  fine.  But  the  half  of  thofe  that 
are  eleded  out  of  all  the  pofleffions,  viz.  one  hundred  and  eighty,  fhall  be 
chofen  by  lot  as  counfellors  for  a  year.  The  eledion,  therefore,  iublifting 
in  this  manner,  will  be  a  medium  between  a  monarchical  and  democratic 
polity,  which  medium  a  polity  ought  always  to  preferve.  For  flaves  and  def- 
pots  can  never  become  friends,  nor  the  depraved  and  worthy,  when  they  are 
equally  honoured.  For,  by  unequal  things,  fuch  as  are  equal  will  become 
unequal,  unlefs  they  partake  of  meafure ;  becaufe,  through  both  thefe,  po¬ 
lities  are  filled  with  feditions.  That  antient  faying,  indeed,  being  true,  that 
equality  produces  friendfhip,  is  aflerted  with  the  greateft  propriety  and  ele¬ 
gance.  But,  as  it  is  not  very  evident  what  the  equality  is  which  is  able 
to  accomplifh  this,  we  are  on  this  account  vehemently  difturbed.  For,  as 
there  are  two  equalities  which  have  the  fame  appellation,  but  are  in  reality 
nearly  contrary  to  each  other  in  many  refpeds,  every  city  and  every  legiflator 
may  fufficiently  employ  one  of  thefe  in  the  diftribution  of  honours  by  lot,  viz. 
the  equality  confiding  in  meafure,  weight,  and  number  1  ;  but  it  is  not 
eafy  for  every  one  to  perceive  the  mod  true  and  the  beft  equality.  For  it 
is  the  judgment  of  Jupiter,  and  but  little  of  it  is  at  all  times  employed  by 
men  ;  though  as  much  of  it  as  is  employed  either  by  cities  or  private  per- 
fons  produces  every  good.  For  it  diflributes  more  to  the  greater,  and 

1  Viz.  arithmetical  equality,  which  takes  place  when  a  feries  of  numbers  have  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  difference;  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  or  i,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 
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things  fmaller  to  the  lefs  1 ;  imparting  to  each  that  which  is  moderate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  each.  It  likewife  always  attributes  greater  honours  to 
thofe  who  are  greater  in  virtue,  but  lefs  to  fuch  as  are  lefs  in  virtue  and  difci- 
pline;  and  imparts  to  each  the  becoming  according  to  reafon.  For  this  is,  doubt- 
lels,  always  with  us  the  politically  juft  itfelf;  which  we  ought  at  prefent  to 
afpire  after,  and,  looking  to  this  equality,  O  Clinias,  eftablifh  our  now  riling 
city.  Whoever,  likewife,  eftablifhes  any  other  city  ought  to  give  laws  with 
his  eye  directed  to  this,  and  not  to  a  few  tyrants,  or  to  one,  or  to  any 
ftrength  of  the  people,  but  always  to  the  juft  itfelf.  And  this  is  what  has 
juft  now  been  faid  by  us,  viz.  a  diftribution  of  the  equal,  according  to 
nature,  to  unequal  particulars.  But  it  is,  indeed,  neceflary,  that  every 
city  fhould  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  equalities,  which  are  limilar  in  de¬ 
nomination,  if  it  wilhes  to  continue  entirely  free  from  fedition.  For 
the  equitable  and  the  lenient  judgment  of  the  perfect  and  accurate,  when  it 
takes  place  contrary  to  upright  judgment,  is  broken.  On  this  account  it 
is,  perhaps,  neceflary  to  ufe  election  by  lot,  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  the 
morofenefs  of  the  multitude,  and  to  invoke  on  this  occalion  divinity  and 
good  fortune,  and  bel'eech  them  to  diredl  the  lot  to  that  which  is  moft  juft- 
In  this  manner,  then,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  both  the  equalities  ;  but  that  equa¬ 
lity  which  is  indigent  of  fortune  ought  to  be  ufed  on  very  few  occaflons. 
Thefe  things,  O  friends,  mull  be  accomplilhed  by  the  city  which  is  to  be 
eftablifhed  on  a  fure  foundation.  But  as  a  fhip,  while  failing  on  the  fea,  re¬ 
quires  a  perpetual  guard  both  night  and  day;  in  like  manner  a  city,  while 
fituated  in  the  tempeft  of  other  cities,  fubjedt  to  all-various  ftratagems,  and 
in  danger  of  captivity,  is  continually  indigent  of  protection.  Hence,  the 
magiftrates  and  guardians  of  a  city  ought  mutually  to  fucceed  each  other 
from  night  to  day,  and  from  day  to  night,  fo  as  that  this  interchange  of  office 
may  never  ceafe.  But  the  multitude  is  not  able  to  accompliffi  any  of  thefe 
things  with  celerity.  It  is,  however,  neceflary  that  the  multitude  of  the 
counfellors  ffiould  be  permitted  to  employ  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in 
properly  managing  their  own  private  affairs  ;  but  that  a  twelfth  part  of  them, 

1  The  true  equality  which  Plato  here  fpealcs  of  is  geometric  equality,  which  is  identity  of 
ratio,  and  according  to  which  the  merits  of  individuals  are  to  be  eftimated  ;  fo  that  as  merit  is  to 
merit,  fo  fhould  gift  be  to  gift.  The  equality,  therefore,  here  is  that  of  ratio,  and  not  of  num¬ 
ber  ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  numbers  2,  4,  6>  12,  which  form  a  geometric  proportion. 
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a  diffribution  being  made  into  twelve  months,  fhould  fucceed  each  other,  one 
by  one,  in  the  office  of  guardians.  Thefe  fhould  readily  attend  to  every 
one,  whether  coming  from  the  city  or  elfewhere,  whether  hewifhes  to  give 
any  information,  or  to  afk  refpeding  thofe  particulars  about  which  a  city 
ought  either  to  afk  or  anfwer  other  cities,  or  receive  anfwers  from  them. 
And  this,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  all-various  innovations  which  are  always  ac- 
cuffomed  to  happen  ;  fo  as  to  prevent  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  from  not 
happening ;  and  that,  when  they  do  happen,  the  city  may  perceive  them  with 
the  utmoff  celerity,  and  apply  a  remedy.  This  ought  always  to  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  an  affembly  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  together  with  a  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  which  fuddenly  happen  to  the  city  and  the  laws.  All 
thefe  particulars  muff  be  under  the  direction  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  who  are  to  ceafe  from  their  office  eleven  parts  of  the  year.  But  this 
part  of  the  council  ought  always  to  defend  the  city  in  common  with  the 
other  magiffrates.  And  the  particulars,  indeed,  refpeding  the  city,  when 
fubfiffing  in  this  manner,  will  be  orderly  difpofed.  But  what  care,  and 
what  order,  muff  there  be  of  all  the  reft  of  the  region  ?  Will  it  not  be  ne- 
ceffary,  fince  all  the  city,  and  the  whole  region,  is  difrributed  into  twelve 
parts,  that  there  fhould  be  infpe&ors  of  the  roads,  habitations,  edifices, 
ports,  forum,  fountains,  facred  groves,  and  temples,  and  other  things  of  (his 
kind  belonging  to  the  city  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  muff  fay,  then,  that  there  ought  to  be  purifiers  of  the  temples, 
and  prieffs  and  prieffeffes.  But  that  three  fpecies  of  magiffrates  ought  to  be 
chofen  for  the  purpofeof  taking  care  of  the  roads  and  buildings,  and  the  or¬ 
naments  belonging  to  things  of  this  kind,  and  of  preventing  men  from  being 
injured  by  each  other,  or  by  wild  beaffs  ;  and  that,  both  within  the  walls  and 
in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  every  thing  may  be  cond  uded  in  a  proper  manner. 
And  thofe  that  cake  care  of  the  abovementioned  particulars  lhould  be  called 
aediles ;  but  thofe  that  attend  to  the  ornament  of  the  forum,  pr  as  feds  of  the 
market ;  and  thofe  that  take  care  of  the  ornament  of  the  temples,  prieffs. 
But  the  prieffhood  which  is  paternal, -whether  fuffained  by  men  or  w  omen, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  moved.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  happens  to  none,  or 
but  to  a  few,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  new 
city,  then  prieffs,  prieffeffes,  and  the  purifiers  of  temples  are  to  be  appointed. 

But 
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But  all  thefe  things  are  to  be  indituted  partly  by  eledlion,  and  partly  by  lot. 
In  every  region  too,  and  city,  the  common  people,  and  thofe  that  are  not 
common,  fhould  mingle  in  a  friendly  manner  with  each  other,  that  they 
may  be  concordant  in  the  highed  degree.  The  particulars,  therefore,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  priefls  are  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  Divinity,  that,  as  it 
pleafes  him,  fo  the  lot  may  be  referred  to  a  divine  fortune.  But  he  who  is 
allotted  the  priedhood  ought  always  to  be  examined,  and  proved  to  be  in 
the  fird  place  a  man  of  integrity,  and  legitimately  begotten  ;  in  the  next 
place,  one  from  a  pure  habitation,  and  who  is  free  from  daughter,  and  all 
crimes  of  this  kind  againd  divine  natures,  and  whofe  father  and  mother  have 
lived  with  fimilar  purity.  The  laws  too  relative  to  divine  concerns  ought 
to  be  procured  from  Delphi ;  and,  interpreters  of  them  being  appointed, 
thefe  fhould  be  ufed.  But  the  priefthood  fhould  not  be  of  longer  continu¬ 
ance  than  a  year ;  nor  fhould  he  be  lefs  than  fixty  years  of  age  who  is  to 
attend  to  divine  concerns  for  us,  diffidently,  according  to  lacred  laws.  The 
fame  things  are  to  be  eltablifhed  refpe&ing  priefteffes.  The  four  tribes 
fhould  appoint  thrice  four  interpreters  ;  three  being  taken  from  each  tribe  : 
and  three  being  approved,  that  are  chofen  by  the  greateft  number  of  votes, 
the  other  nine  mud  be  fent  to  Delphi,  that  one  may  be  chofen  out  of  each 
triad.  But  the  examination  and  approbation  of  thefe,  and  their  age,  mud: 
be  fuch  as  that  of  the  priefls  which  was  mentioned  above.  Thefe  fhould  be 
eflablifhed  as  interpreters  for  life  ;  and,  on  the  deceafe  of  any  one  of  them, 
the  four  tribes  to  which  he  belonged  mud  choofe  another  in  his  place. 
There  ought  likewife  to  be,  in  each  of  the  temples,  difpenfators  of  the  fa- 
cred  money,  who  fhould  podefs  abfolute  authority  over  the  facred  groves, 
and  their  fruits,  and  over  things  let  out  to  hire  :  and  three  fhould  be  chofen 
for  the  greated  temples  out  of  the  three  larged  podeffions  ;  but  two  for  the 
fmaller  temples,  and  one  for  fuch  as  are  the  mod  elegant.  The  choice,  too, 
and  examination  of  thefe  fhould  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  eledlion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  army.  And  fuch  are  the  particulars  which  fhould 
take  place  refpeding  facred  concerns.  But  the  utmod  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  nothing  is  left  without  a  guard.  The  guards  of  the  city,  too,  fhould  be 
thefe  :  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army,  the  prasfeds  of  the  military 
orders,  the  maders  of  the  horfe,  the  governors  of  tribes,  the  difpenfators, 
the  infpectors  of  roads  and  buildings,  and  the  magidrates  who  prefide  over 
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the  markets,  when  all  thefe  are  properly  chofen.  The  reft  of  the  region 
fhould  be  defended  as  follows  : — The  whole  region  was  divided  by  us,  as 
much  as  poffible,  into  twelve  parts.  But  one  tribe  being  allotted  to  each 
divifion,  it  fhould  choofe  every  year  five,  as  it  were,  infpedtors  of  the  lands, 
and  governors  of  tribes.  Each  of  thefe  fhould  choofe  out  of  his  own  tribe 
twelve  young  men,  not  lefs  than  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  more 
than  thirty.  Each  of  thefe  fhould  be  allotted  each  part  of  the  region  for  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  that  all  of  them  may  be  fkilful  and  knowing  in  every 
part  of  the  region.  But  the  guardians  and  governors  fhould  defend  and 
govern  the  city  for  the  fpace  of  two  years.  And  when  firft  they  are  al¬ 
lotted  their  refpedtive  divifions,  they  fhould  change  their  places  every  month, 
and  the  governors  of  the  guard  fhould  lead  them  to  the  places  next  in  order, 
and  to  the  right  hand  parts  in  a  circular  progreffion.  But  I  mean  by  the 
right  hand  parts,  thofe  which  are  towards  the  eaf .  Afterwards,  in  the  fe- 
cond  year,  they  fhould  change  to  the  left  hand  parts,  that  they  may  not  only 
be  fkilled  in  the  nature  of  the  country  for  one  part  of  the  year,  but  may 
know,  for  the  mod  part,  what  happens  in  every  leafon,  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  third  year,  five  other  infpedtors  of  the  land,  and  governors 
of  the  guard,  fhould  be  chofen,  as  curators  of  the  twelve  young  men.  But 
the  following  care  fhould  be  befowed  in  the  feveral  occupations  in  each 
place.  Firft,  that  the  region  may  be,  in  the  highefi  degree,  well  fortified 
againf  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy  ;  trenches  being  dug  where  they  are  re- 
quifite,  and  buildings  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  refraining  thofe  who  may 
endeavour  to  injure  the  country  and  its  pofTeffions.  Animals  fubjedt  to  the 
yoke,  and  the  fervants  belonging  to  each  place,  fhould  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  their  ufual  refpedtive  employments; 
thofe  that  prefide  over  thefe  difpofing  every  part  of  the  country  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  may  be  difficult  of  accefs  to  the  enemy,  but  ealy  to  friends,  ani¬ 
mals  fubjedt  to  the  yoke,  and  cattle.  They  fhould  likewife  take  care  that  the 
waters  from  Jupiter1  do  not  injure  the  country,  but  that  they  may  rather  be 
ufeful  to  it,  w'hen  defending  from  lofty  mountains  into  hollow  valleys  ;  and 
this  by  refraining  their  courfe  in  edifices  and  ditches  ;  fo  that,  being  received 
and  imbibed  by  thefe  places,  they  may  produce  f  reams  and  fountains  for  all  the 
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fubjedb  lands  and  pla-ces,  and  may  thus  render  the  moft  dry  parts  of  the 
country  moift,  and  abounding  with  water.  They  fhould  likewife  adorn  foun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  with  trees  and  edifices ;  and,  conducing  flreams  through 
ipetal  pipes,  fhould  caufe  them  to  be  diftributed  in  great  abundance.  In  like 
manner,  they  fhould  lend  thefe  flreams  into  thickets  and  facred  o-roves  as  an 
ornament  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods.  But  every  where,  in  things  of  this 
kind,  young  men  ought  to  procure  gymnaftic  exercifes,  both  for  themfelves 
and  the  aged,  preparing  fenile  hot  baths,  and  placing  dry  wood  in  abundance; 
that  an  eafy  remedy  may  by  thefe  means  be  obtained  for  the  difeafed,  and  the 
bodies  of  hufoandmen,  when  wearied  with  labour,  may  be  refrefhed  ;  which 
remedy  is,  indeed,  far  better  than  any  which  can  be  adopted  by  a  phyfician 
who  is  not  very  fkilful  in  his  art.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  and  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  fhould  be  introduced  into  thefe  places,  as  both  ornamental  and 
ufeful,  in  conjunction  with  fport  by  no  means  unpleafant.  But  let  the  at¬ 
tention  which  is  to  be  paid  to  things  of  this  kind  be  as  follows  : — Sixty  men 
fhould  each  of  them  defend  their  own  place,  not  only  on  account  of  ene¬ 
mies,  but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  friends.  And  if  any 
one,  whether  he  is  a  fervant  or  free,  injures  his  neighbour,  or  any  other 
citizen,  if  the  offence  is  fmall,  he  fhall  be  judged  by  thofe  five  governors, 
but  if  great,  by  feventeen  men,  together  with  the  twelve,  and  fhall  be  fined 
as  far  as  to  three  minae.  But  no  judge  or  magiftrate  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  giving  an  account  of  his  conduct  when  called  upon,  except  fuch  as  like 
kings  bring  things  to  a  condition.  Befides  this,  the  praefe&s  of  the  land, 
if  they  behave  infolently  towards  the  fubjeds  of  their  care,  by  enjoining 
them  unequal  talks,  or  taking  any  thing  by  force  from  the  hufbandmen,  or 
if  they  receive  any  thing  which  is  given  through  flattery,  or  diffribute  juftice 
unjuftly,  in  confequence  of  yielding  to  adulation  -  in  any  of  thefe  cafes, 
they  fhall  be  difgraced  by  the  whole  city.  But  for  other  injuries  which  they 
may  commit  in  their  office,  they  fhall  voluntarily  be  fined  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  fame  village,  and  by  their  neighbours,  as  far  as  to  one^mina, , 
If,  however,  they  are  unwilling,  either  for  greater  or  fmaller  injuries,  to 
pay  the  proper  fine,  in  confequence  of  believing  that,  during  their  tranfi- 
tions  from  place  to  place  every  month,  they  fhall  efcape  punifhment, — -in  this 
*  cafe,  they  fhall  be  fentenced  by  a  common  judgment  to  pay  the  injured  per- 
fbn  the  double  of  his  lofs.  But  both  the  governors  and  the  praffedts  of  the 
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land  fhall  live  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the 
firft  place,  the  convivial  aflociations  in  the  different  places  fhall  be  in  com¬ 
mon.  But  he  who  is  abfent  from  thefe  for  one  day  or  night,  without  orders 
from  the  governors,  and  without  being  compelled  by  any  neceffity, — if  the 
five  men  condemn  him,  and  write  in  the  forum  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
o-uard,  he  fhall  be  difgraced,  as  betraying  his  part  of  the  polity.  He  fin  all 
likewife  be  chaftifed  with  ftripes  by  any  one  who  may  meet  him  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  is  willing  to  punifh  him  fhall  do  it  with  impunity.  All  the  fix ty  men, 
likewife,  fhould  carefully  obferve  whether  any  one  of  the  governors  adds  in 
this  manner  :  and  he  who  perceives  or  hears  that  any  one  of  thefe  does  fo, 
but  yet  does  not  accufe  him,  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  punifhment  as  the 
offending  governor;  and,  being  more  feverely  punifhed  by  the  young  men, 
fhall  be  defpifed  by  all  their  magiffrates.  The  guardians  of  the  laws  too 
fhould  diligently  attend  to  all  thefe  particulars,  either  that  they  may  not  take 
place,  or  that,  when  they  do,  the  offenders  may  be  properly  punifhed.  But 
every  man  ought  to  think  refpeffing  all  men,  that  he  who  has  never  been 
a  fervant  will  never  be  a  maffer  worthy  of  praife.  So  that  he  who  has 
afled  in  a  becoming  manner  as  a  fervant,  ought  to  glory  in  his  conduft  more 
than  he  who  has  properly  exercifed  the  authority  of  a  mailer : — in  the  firfl 
place,  as  having  been  properly  fubfervient  to  the  law’s,  which  is  the  fame  as 
being  a  fervant  to  the  Gods ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  old  men  who  have 
condu&ed  themfelves  in  an  honourable  manner  towards  youth.  After  this, 
•the  praefe&s  of  the  lands  fhould,  during  the  fpace  of  thefe  two  years,  live 
on  humble  and  poor  food.  For,  when  the  twelve  magiflrates  think  proper 
to  affemble  together  with  the  five,  they  fhould  not  join  with  themfelves  the 
other  fervants  and  flaves,  nor  employ  hufbandmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fame  village,  for  their  own  private  concerns,  but  alone  for  public  utility.  In 
other  particulars,  they  may  attend  to  their  own  advantage.  Befides  this, 
they  fhould  explore  every  part  of  the  region  in  fummer  and  winter,  armed* 
for  the  fake  of  perpetually  defending  and  becoming  acquainted  with  every 
place.  For  it  appears,  that  for  all  men  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
every  place  is  a  difeipline  inferior  to  no  ftudy.  And  for  the  fake  of  this, 
woung  men  ought  to  apply  themfelves  to  hunting  with  dogs,  and  the  capture 
of  wild  beafls,  no  lefs  than  for  the  fake  of  any  other  pleafure  or  advantage 
which  is  derived  from  purfuits  of  this  kind.  Every  man  too  fhould,  to  the 
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utmod  of  his  power,  apply  himfelf  to  that  dudy,  which  may  either  be  called 
concealments,  or  inlpeftion  of  the  lands,  or  by  any  other  name  at  pleafure,  if 
he  is  defirous  that  the  city  fhould  be  fufficiently  lecure. 

After  this,  it  follows  that  we  fhould  fpeak  concerning  the  election  of  the 
governors  of  the  markets,  and  the  praffe&s  of  cities.  Three  praffe&s  of 
cities,  therefore,  fhould  follow  the  governors  of  markets,  who  are  to  be 
fix  tv  in  number  ;  and  fhould  prefide  over  the  twelve  parts  of  the  city  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  triple  didribution,  in  imitation  of  thofe  twelve  parts.  Thefe  fhould  in- 
fpeci  the  roads  about  the  city,  and  the  public  ways  which  lead  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  city  :  likewilethe  buildings,  taking  care  that  all  of  them  are  raifed 
according  to  law  ;  and  the  ftreams  of  water  which  are  lent  by  the  guardians 
into  the  city,  that  they  may  be  deduced  into  pure  fountains,  and  fucb  as  are 
fufficient  for  ufe,  and  may  become  both  an  ornament  and  advantage  to  the 
city.  Thefe  too  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  capable,  when  at  leifure,  of  em¬ 
ploying  their  attention  on  public  affairs.  On  this  account,  every  man  fhould 
nominate  from  the  larged:  edate  him  whom  he  wifhes  to  be  a  prsefect  of  the 
city.  And  out  of  fix  that  have  the  mod:  votes,  three  fhall  obtain  this 
office  by  lot.  Ladly,  when  they  have  been  examined  and  approved,  they 
fhall  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office  according  to  the  laws  which  are 
prefcribed  to  them.  After  this,  the  governors  of  markets  fhall  be  chofen, 
five  in  number,  from  poffeffions  of  the  fecond  and  firft  order  ;  and  they  fhall 
be  ele&ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  praefedls  of  the  city.  For  out  of  ten 
that  have  the  mod:  votes,  five  fhall  be  chofen  by  lot,  and,  when  they  are 
approved,  fhall  be  declared  to  be  governors.  But  every  individual  fhall 
give  his  vote.  And  he  who  is  unwilling- to  vote,  if  he  is  brought  before  the 
magiffrates,  fhall  be  fined  fifty  drachms,  and  fhall,  befides  this,  be  confidered 
as  a  bad  man.  Likewife,  every  one  fliall  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
affemblv  and  common  convention  ;  and  all  thofe  fhall  be  compelled  to  do 
this  whofe  poffeffions  are  of  the  fil'd  and  fecond  order.  And  he  who  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  thefe  fhall  be  fined  ten  drachms.  But  thofe  whofe  poffeffions  are 
of  the  third  and  fourth  order  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  be  prefent  at  the  com¬ 
mon  convention.  Hence,  if  any  one  is  abfent  from  thefe,  he  fhall  not  be 
fined,  unlefs  the  governors  fhall  find  it  neceffary  to  order  all  the  citizens  to 
affemble.  But  the  office  of  the  governors  of  markets  confids  in  preferving 
the  forum  in  that  order  which  is  edablifhed  by  law  ;  and  in  taking  care  of 
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the  temples  and  fountains  about  the  forum,  and  that  no  one  ads  unjullly 
with  refped  to  them  :  likewife  in  punching  him  who  ads  unjuftly,  with 
ftripes  and  bonds  if  he  is  a  (lave  and  a  ftranger  ;  but  if  it  is  a  native  who 
ads  in  a  diforderly  manner,  with  refped  to  things  of  this  kind,  he  fhall  be 
condemned  by  thefe  governors  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  drachms:  but  they 
fhall  not  be  allowed  to  condemn  him  to  a  greater  fine,  as  far  as  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  of  this,  unlefs  the  governors  of  the  city  are  prefent  on  the  occafion.  The 
governors  of  the  city  too  fhould  adopt  the  fame  mode  of  fining  and  punifhing 
in  their  department  ;  fining  offenders  as  far  as  to  a  mina  by  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  but  the  double  of  this  in  conjunction  with  the  governors  of  markets. 
After  this  it  will  be  proper  that  the  governors  of  mufic  and  gymnaftic  fhould 
be  eftablifhed,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  a  twofold  order  of  each  of  thefe;  fome 
of  them  being  appointed  for  the  fake  of  difcipline,  and  others  for  the  fake 
of  exercife.  And  the  law  is  defirous  of  afferting  with  refped  to  thofe  who 
prefide  over  difcipline,  that  they  fhould  be  careful  of  the  ornament  per¬ 
taining  to  exercifes  and  dodrines,  erudition,  and  the  attention  requifite  to 
things  of  this  kind  ;  and  likewife  of  the  condud  of  males  and  females,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Thofe  who  reward  the  athletic  fhould  have  the  care  of 
gymnaftic  exercifes  and  mufic.  And  thefe  fhould  be  twofold  ;  one  kind 
being  employed  about  mufic,  and  the  other  about  gymnaftic  exercife.  The 
fame  perlons  fhould  prefide  over  the  agoniftic  exercifes  of  both  men  and 
horles.  But,  with  refped  to  mufic,  fome  fhould  prefide  over  the  monody, 
and  the  imitative  art,  viz.  over  the  rhapfodifts,  harpers,  pipers,  and  all  of  this 
kind,  but  others  over  the  finging  of  the  choir.  And  in  the  firft  place,  with  re¬ 
fped  to  the  fport  of  the  choir,  where  men,  boys,  and  girls  are  exercifed  in  the 
dance,  and  in  the  whole  order  of  mufic,  the  governors  of  this  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  chofen.  But  one  governor  will  be  fufficient  for  thele,  who  is  not  lei's 
than  forty  years  of  age.  One  alfo  will  be  fufficient  for  the  monody,  who  is  not 
lefs  than  thirty  years  old,  and  who  mu  ft  perform  the  office  of  an  introducer, 
and  be  able  to  judge  fufficiently  the  merits  of  the  contending  parties.  But 
the  governor  and  moderator  of  the  choir  ought  to  be  chofen  in  the  follow¬ 
mg  manner  :  Thofe  who  are  attached  to  things  of  this  kind  fhould  go  to 
the  affembly,  and,  if  they  did  not  go,  fhould  be  fined  :  and  the  guardians  of 
the  law  fhould  be  the  judges  in  this  cafe.  No  one,  however,  fhould  compel 
others  to  join  this  affembly  if  thev  are  not  willing.  The  candidates  fhould 
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be  chofen  from  among  ikilful  perfons ;  and  the  fkilfulnefs  or  unlkilfulnefs  of 
the  candidate  fhould  be  the  only  thing  attended  to  in  his  examination.  But 
he  who,  out  of  ten  that  have  the  mod;  votes,  is  approved  of  on  being  exa¬ 
mined,  fhall,  according  to  law,  pr elide  for  one  year  over  the  choir.  The 
election  and  approbation  refpe&ing  the  monody,  and  the  melody  of  the 
pipe,  fhould  be  accomplifhed  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  and  he  who  is  finally 
chofen  diould  prefide  over  thefe  for  a  year  ;  his  election  at  the  fame  time 
being  confirmed  by  the  judges.  After  thefe  things,  it  is  proper  that  the 
difpenfators  of  rewards  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  both  of  horfes  and  men, 
fhould  be  chofen  in  the  following  manner  from  pofTefiions  of  the  third  and 
fecond  order.  Three  eftates  fhould  be  compelled  to  the  elediion  of  thefe, 
but  the  dualled:  edate  fhould  be  exempt  from  fine  ;  and  three  being  felecled 
out  of  twenty  that  have  the  mod:  votes,  are  after  examination  to  be  chofen 
as  difpenfators.  But  if  any  one  happens  to  be  rejected,  according  to  any 
eledlion  by  lot,  and  judgment  of  the  magidrate,  another  drall  be  chofen  in 
his  place,  and  the  examination  of  him  performed  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
There  now  remains  the  governor,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  whole  of  the 
above-mentioned  difcipline,  both  of  males  and  females.  Let  there  then  be 
but  one  governor  of  this  kind  edablifhed  by  law.  Let  him  be  not  lefs  than  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  one  who  is  the  father  of  lawful  children  of  both  fexes,  but,  if 
not  of  both,  at  lead:  of  one  fex.  But  both  he  who  choofes  and  he  who  is 
chofen  ought  to  think  that  this  magidrate  is  bv  far  the  greated  of  the  chief 
magidrates  in  the  city.  For  the  firfb  blodom  of  every  plant,  when  it  tends 
in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  virtue  of  its  nature,  pofTeifes  the  highed  power 
of  arriving  at  its  proper  end  ;  and  this  is  true,  both  with  refpedt  to  other 
plants,  and  to  tame  and  favage  animals.  But  we  fay  that  man  is  a  tame 
animal;  who,  when  he  partakes  of  proper  difcipline,  in  conjunction  with 
a  profperous  nature,  is  wont  to  become  a  mod:  divine  and  mild  animal  : 
but  when  he  is  not  fufficiently  or  not  properly  educated,  he  is  the  mod  fa¬ 
vage  of  all  the  animals  which  the  earth  produces.  On  this  account  the 
legiflator  ought  not  to  differ  the  education  of  youth  to  be  a  fecondary  thing, 
or  to  be  attended  to  in  a  carelefs  manner.  But,  in  the  fird  place,  he  who  is 
defirous  of  beftowing  a  proper  attention  upon  youth,  ought  to  choofe  out  of 
the  citizens  bum  who  is  the  mod  excellent  in  all  things,  and  edablifh  him 
as  one  who  is  to  educate  children  with  the  utmod  attention  and  care.  All 
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the  magiftrates,  therefore,  except  the  counfellors  and  praefedfs,  coming  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo  (the  guardians  of  the  laws  privately  receiving  the 
votes),  fhall  each  of  them  choofe  him  whom  they  conlidcr  as  calculated  to 
educate  youth  in  the  beft  manner.  And  he  who  has  moft  votes,  after  he 
has  been  approved  of  by  the  magifrrates  that  choofe  him  (the  guardians  of 
the  laws  being  excepted),  fhall  aft  in  this  capacity  for  five  years.  And  in 
the  fixth  year  another  fhall  be  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
But  if  any  public  magiftrate  dies  before  he  has  governed  more  than  thirty 
days,  another  fhall  be  fimilarly  chofen  by  thofe  to  whom  this  province  be¬ 
longs.  And,  when  any  one  who  is  the  guardian  of  orphans  dies,  the  kin¬ 
dred  of  both  father  and  mother,  as  far  as  to  coufins,  who  may  at  that  time 
be  prefent,  fhall  appoint  another  within  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  or  each  fhall 
be  fined  every  day  a  drachma  till  they  have  appointed  another  guardian.  But 
every  city  will  become  a  privation  of  a  city,  in  which  courts  of  juftice  are 
not  properly  eftablifhed ;  and  a  mute  judge,  and  w;ho  in  his  interrogations 
does  not  fpeak  more  than  the  litigants,  will  never  be  fufficient  to  us  for  the 
purpofe  of  deciding  juftly.  On  this  account,  neither  can  judges  when  they 
are  many  judge  well,  nor  when  they  are  few  and  of  a  depraved  charadter. 
But  it  is  proper  that  the  objedt  of  inquiry  fhould  be  clearly  enunciated  by 
both  parties.  Time  however,  delay,  and  frequent  interrogation  contribute 
to  the  refolution  of  doubts.  On  this  account  litigants  ought  firft  of  all  to 
betake  themfelves  to  their  neighbours  and  friends,  and  difcufs  with  them  the 
fubjedl  of  their  complaints.  But,  if  they  are  not  able  to  determine  their 
caufe  fufnciently  by  the  affiftance  of  thefe,  they  fhould  go  to  another  court 
of  juftice.  And,  if  they  cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  hvo  former,  a  third 
fhall  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclufion.  In  a  certain  refpedt,  indeed,  the  efta- 
blifhments  of  courts  of  juftice  are  the  elections  of  magiftrates ;  for  every 
magiftrate  is  neceffarily  a  judge  of  certain  things.  But  every  judge  is  not  a 
magiftrate  ;  though,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  a  judge  on  the  day  in  which  he 
adts  as  a  judge,  is  no  contemptible  magiftrate.  Confidering,  therefore,  the 
judges  as  magiftrates,  let  us  fhow  which  of  them  will  be  adapted  to  our  pur¬ 
pofe,  of  what  things  they  are  to  be  judges,  and  how  many  for  every  parti¬ 
cular.  Let  then  the  moft  principal  court  of  juftice  be  that  which  they 
exhibit  among  themfelves,  when  they  choofe  certain  judges  by  common 
confent.  But  let  there  be  two  criteria  of  the  reft  :  the  one,  when,  any  pri¬ 
vate 
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vate  perfon  accusing  another  of  afting  unjuftly,  and  leading  him  tojuftice, 
he  is  willing  that  he  fhould  be  judged  ;  the  other,  when  any  one  thinks  that 
the  public  minifter  has  been  injured  by  fome  one  of  the  citizens,  and  is 
willing  to  affift  the  community  at  large.  Let  us  fay  then  who  are  the  judges, 
and  what  kind  of  men  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  firft  place,  there  fhould  be  a 
common  court  of  julfice  for  all  thofe  that  contend  the  third  time  with  each 
other;  and  this  fhould  fubfift  in  the  following  manner  :  All  the  magiftrates, 
as  well  thofe  that  govern  for  a  year  as  thofe  that  govern  for  a  longer  time, 
ought  to  alfemble  into  one  temple,  on  the  day  before  the  firft:  day  of  that 
month  in  which  after  the  lummer  folftice  the  new  year  begins.  Here 
taking  an  oath,  and  making  a  firft-fruit  offering  as  it  were,  out  of  every 
order  of  magiftrates,  they  fhould  choofe  one  judge,  who  appears  likely  to 
be  the  heft  in  every  magiftracy,  and  to  judge  the  citizens  on  the  following 
year  in  the  beft  and  moft  holy  manner.  When  the  judges  are  chofen,  the 
examination  and  approbation  fhould  be  made  by  thofe  that  chofe  them. 
And  if  any  one  is  rejedied,  another  fhall  be  chofen  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
But  the  perfons  approved  fhall  judge  thofe  that  fled  from  other  courts  of 
juftice,  and  give  their  decifion  openly.  The  counfellors,  however,  and  the 
other  magiftrates  that  chofe  thefe,  muft  neceffarily  be  hearers  and  fpedla- 
tors  of  thefe  decilions.  With  refpedt  to  men  of  another  defcription,  any  one 
of  thefe  who  is  willing  may  be  prefent.  But,  if  any  perfon  accufes  any  one 
of  thefe  judges,  as  voluntarily  judging  unjuftly,  he  fhall  accufe  him  before 
the  guardians  of  the  law;  and  he  who  is  condemned  in  conlequence  of  fuch 
accufation  fhall  pay  the  half  of  the  fine  to  the  injured  party.  But  if  he  fhall 
appear  to  deferve  a  greater  fine,  the  judges  by  whom  he  is  condemned  fhall 
determine  what  he  ought  to  fuller,  or  to  reftore,  either  to  the  community,  or 
to  the  perfon  who  has  futfered  the  injury.  With  refpedt  to  public  accufa- 
tions,  it  is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  that  the  multitude  fhouid  participate  of 
the  decifion.  For,  when  any  one  adls  unjuftly  towards  a  city,  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  are  injured  ;  and  hence  the  multitude  will  juftly  be  indignant,  when 
they  are  excluded  from  fuch  judgments.  The  beginning  likewife  and  end  of 
fuch  a  decifion  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  people,  but  the  examination  of  the 
particulars  in  which  the  litigants  accord,  to  the  three  greateft  magiftrates.  But 
if  they  cannot  agree,  the  council  itfelf  fhall  judge  the  election  of  each  of  them. 
It  is  requifite  likewife  that  all  men  fhould  participate  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
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power  of  private  judgments.  For  he  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
judging  with  others  mutt  be  confidered  as  in  no  refpedt  participating  of  the 
city.  On  this  account  courts  of  juStice  mutt  necefifarily  fubfiSt  in  the  tribes, 
and  the  judges  Should  immediately  give  fentence  by  lot,  uncorrupted  bv  en¬ 
treaties.  And,  finally,  that  court  of  juStice  Should  judge  of  all  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  which  we  have  faid  Should  be  eStablilhed  incorrupt  to  the  utmoil  of 
human  power,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  thofe  difputes  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  decided  by  neighbours  nor  by  the  courts  of  juStice  belonging  to  the 
tribes.  And  thus,  concerning  courts  of  juStice,  which  we  fay  can  neither 
eafily  be  indubitably  called  magistrates,  nor  yet  denied  to  be  fuch,  this  de- 
fcription,  which  is  as  it  were  externally  induced,  has  afferted  forne  things, 
and  nearly  left  others  undifcufifed.  For,  towards  the  end  of  legislation,  the 
accurate  pofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  divifion  of  judicial  laws,  will  be  by 
far  moft  properly  difcufifed.  We  Shall,  therefore,  till  then  defer  the  confi- 
deration  of  thefe.  But  the  establishment  of  other  magistrates  has  nearly 
taken  up  the  greateSt  part  of  legislation.  The  accurate,  however,  refpedt- 
ing  all  civil  and  politic  administrations  will  not  become  perfpicuous,  till  the 
difcuffion,  receiving  from  the  beginning  things  fecondary,  middle,  and  all 
its  parts,  has  arrived  at  the  end.  For  at  prefent,  indeed,  proceeding  as  far 
as  to  the  eledtion  of  magistrates,  it  becomes  a  Sufficient  end  of  what  has  been 
previously  delivered,  fo  that  the  beginning  of  the  pofition  of  laws  is  no 
longer  indigent  of  SluggiShnefs  and  delay. 

Cli  n.  All  that  you  have  afiferted  above  is  entirely,  O  gueSt,  agreeable  to 
my  fentiments  ;  but  your  difcourfe  will  be  Still  more  pleating  to  me,  when 
you  have  conjoined  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  to  be  faid,  with  the  end 
of  what  has  been  already  afiferted. 

Guest.  Thus  far  then  we  have  played  in  a  becoming  manner  the  game 
of  prudent  old  men. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  have  evinced  a  beautiful  purfuit  of  men. 

Guest.  It  is  probable.  But  do  we  understand  whether  this  appears  to 
you  as  it  does  to  me  ? 

Clin.  What  do  you  allude  to? 

Guest.  Do  you  know  that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  boundary  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Several  animals,  but  never  ceafes  adorning,  either  by  inumbrat- 
ing  or  deumbrating,  or  by  whatever  name  a  thing  of  this  kind  may  be 
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called  by  painters,  that  the  pi&ure  may  continually  become  more  beautiful 
and  confpicuous  ? 

Clin.  I  fcarcely  underhand  what  you  fay,  lince  I  am  by  no  means  con- 
verfant  with  this  art. 

Guest.  This  will  be  no  detriment  to  you.  But  we  will  employ  this 
fimilitude  which  fortune  has  prefented  to  us.  If  then  lome  one  fhould  de- 
fign  to  paint  a  moft  beautiful  animal,  and  which  might  not  become  worfe 
but  better  by  length  of  time,  do  you  not  perceive  that  in  confequence  of 
fuch  a  one  being  a  mortal,  unlefs  he  leaves  behind  him  a  fucceffor  who  may 
prevent  the  damages  which  the  picture  might  fuftain  from  time,  by  fre¬ 
quently  retouching  the  piece,  or  who  may  fupply  what  was  omitted  by  the 
artift,  through  the  imbecility  of  his  art,  and  thus  daily  render  the  picture 
more  fplendid,  the  laboured  piece  will  lafl  but  a  ffiort  time  ? 

Clin.  True. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Does  not  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  wiffi  of  the 
Jegiflator  ?  In  the  fir  ft  place,  that  laws  may  be  written  for  him  as  accurate 
as  poflible  ?  In  the  next  place,  can  you  think  that  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and 
after  having  made  an  adtual  trial  of  the  thing,  any  legiflator  can  be  fo  infane 
as  not  to  know  that  many  things  muft  neceffarily  be  left,  which  will  require 
amendment  from  fome  fucceffor  ;  that  a  polity  may  by  no  means  become 
worfe,  but  always  better  and  more  adorned? 

Clin.  It  is  probable.  For  how  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  not  wifh  a  thing 
of  this  kind  ? 

Guest.  If  then  any  legiflator  pofTeffes  any  method  by  which  both  in 
words  and  in  reality  he  can  teach  another,  whether  he  is  a  man  of  greater  or 
of  lefs  confequence,  how  laws  ought  to  be  preferved  and  corrected,  he  will 
not  ceafe  fpeaking  about  a  thing  of  this  kind  till  he  has  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe. 

Clin.  For  how  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  ? 

Guest.  Ought  not  this,  therefore,  to  be  done,  both  by  you  and  me,  at 
prefe-nt  ? 

Clin.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest..  As  we  are  about  to  eflablifh  laws  of  which  we  have  chofen  the 
guardians,  but  we  ourfelves  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  guardians  are 
with  refpedl  to  us  young  men,  it  will,  as  we  have  faid,  be  neceffiary  that  at 
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lame  time  we  fhould  both  eflablilh  laws,  and  endeavour  to  make  thefe  very 
men,  as  much  as  poffible,  both  legiflators  and  guardians  of  the  laws. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly,  fince  w'e  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe* 

Guest.  Let  us  then  cheerfully  endeavour  to  eiTedt  this. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  We  will,  therefore,  thus  addrels  them:  O  friends,  faviours  of 
the  laws,  we  have  neceflarily  left  many  things  unfinifhed,  refpe&ing  the 
feveral  particulars  of  which  we  have  eftablifhed  laws,  and  which  are  not 
indeed  inconfiderable  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power 
not  to  leave  the  whole  unexplained  by  a  certain  circumfcriptioiv  This  de¬ 
ficiency  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  fupply.  But  it  is  proper  you  fhould  hear  where 
you  ought  to  look  in  order  to  accomplilh  a  thing  of  this  kind.  For  Megillus, 
I,  and  Clinias,  have  often  faid  the  fame  things  to  each  other,  and  we  are 
agreed  among  ourfelves  that  we  have  fpoken  in  a  becoming  manner.  We 
are  likewife  defirous  that  you  fhould  both  be  favourable  to  our  undertaking, 
and  become  our  difciples  ;  at  the  fame  time  looking  to  thofe  things  which, 
we  have  agreed  among  ourfelves,  a  guardian  of  the  laws  and  a  legis¬ 
lator  ought  to  make  the  objedls  of  his  confideration.  But  this  agreement, 
which  has  one  head  or  fummit,  is  this  :  That  we  fhould  endeavour  to  find 
the  means  by  which  a  man  may  become  a  worthy  character,  poffelfing  that 
virtue  of  the  foul  which  is  accommodated  to  his  nature,  either  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  fludy,  or  certain  manners,  or  from  fome  kind  of  poffeflion  or  defire,  or 
opinion  ;  or,  laftly,  from  certain  difciplines  ;  and  this,  whether  the  nature 
of  the  inhabitant  of  our  city  is  male  or  female,  youthful  or  aged.  Likewife, 
that  every  one,  through  the  whole  of  life,  Ihould  tend  with  all  pofiible 
earneftnefs  to  this  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  ;  negledling  at  the  lame 
time  every  thing  which  may  become  an  impediment  to  this  acquifition.  Be- 
fides  this,  too,  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to  die  for  his  country  if  it  is  neceffary, 
rather  than  either  to  fee  it  entirely  fubverted,  and  becoming  fubjedt  to  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  governed  by  bad  men,  or  defert  it  by  flight.  For  every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  endured  rather  than  the  polity  fhould  be  changed, 
which  men  of  a  worfe  character  are  naturally  difpofed  to  etfedl.  Thefe 
things  have  been  already  mutually  aflented  to  by  us,  and  do  you  now,  look¬ 
ing  to  both  thefe,  praife  and  blame  the  laws  ;  blaming  fuch  as  are  not  able 
to  accomplifih  thefe  particulars,  but,  embracing  and  receiving  in  a  benevolent 
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manner  fuch  as  are,  live  in  them.  But  it  is  proper  that  you  fhould  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  other  ft u dies  which  tend  to  other  things  that  are  called  good.  Let 
this,  then,  be  the  beginning  to  us  of  the  fubfequent  laws,  commencing  from 
facred  concerns.  For  we  ought  in  the  rirft  place  to  refume  the  number 
five  thoufand  and  forty,  becaufe  it  had,  and  now  has,  convenient  diftribu- 
tions,  both  the  whole  number,  and  that  which  was  affigned  to  the  tribes  i 
which  we  eftablifhed  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole,  this  producing  with 
the  greateft  rectitude  the  number  four  hundred  and  twenty.  And  as  the 
whole  number  has  twelve  diftributions,  fo  alfo  that  of  the  tribes.  But  it  is 
proper  to  confider  each  divifion  as  a  facred  gift  of  divinity,  as  following  both 
the  order  of  months  and  the  period  of  the  univerfe.  On  this  account,  that 
which  is  connate  fhould  lead  every  city,  rendering  them  facred.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  are  perhaps  more  properly  diftributed  than  others,  and  more  profper- 
oufly  dedicate  their  diftributions  to  the  Gods.  But  we  now  fay,  that  the 
number  five  thoufand  and  forty  is  mo  ft  properly  chofen,  as  that  which  has 
all  diftributions  as  far  as  to  twelve,  beginning  from  one,  except  that  into 
eleven  parts.  This,  however,  has  the  eafieft  remedy.  For  it  will  be  re- 
ftored  to  health,  if  two  houfes  are  diftributed  to  the  other  part.  But  that 
thefe  things  are  true,  may  be  evinced  with  facility  when  at  leifure.  Believ¬ 
ing,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  conception  and  difcourfe,  let  us  diftribute  this 
number ;  and  afcribing  a  God,  or  a  fon  of  the  Gods,  to  each  part,  likewife 
dedicating  altars,  and  things  pertaining  to  thefe,  let  us  make  two  conven¬ 
tions  for  the  purpofe  of  facrificing  every  month ;  accommodating  twelve  to 
the  diftribution  of  the  tribes,  and  twelve  to  the  divifion  of  the  city.  But  all 
this  fhould  be  done,  in  the  lirft  place,  for  the  fake  of  the  Gods,  and  things 
pertaining  to  the  Gods  ;  in  the  fecond  place,  for  the  fake  of  our  familiarity 
with,  and  knowledge  of,  each  other ;  and  likewife  for  the  fake  of  every 
kind  of  affociation.  For  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  communion  and  mixture  of 
marriages,  that  ignorance  fhould  be  taken  away,  fo  as  that  every  one  may 
know  with  whom  he  is  conneded,  and  that  all  deception  in  things  of  this 
kind  may,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  taken  away.  For  the  fake  of  this,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  neceffary  that  fports  fhould  be  inftituted,  boys  and  girls  together 
forming  a  choir,  mutually  beholding  and  being  beheld  by  each  other,  being 
properly  paired,  as  to  their  age,  and  having  as  much  of  their  bodies  naked 
as  modefty  will  permit.  All  thefe  fhould  be  taken  care  of,  and  properly  or- 
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namented  by  the  governors  of  choirs,  and  likewife  by  the  legiflators,  in 
conjun£t ion  with  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  that  they  may  fupply  what  we 
have  left  deficient.  But  it  is  neceffary,  as  we  have  faid,  re fpe Cling  all  fuch 
things  as  are  fmall  and  numerous,  that  fome  particulars  Should  be  omitted  by 
the  legislator,  in  which  the  magiftrates  becoming  every  year  Skilful,  and 
being  admonished  by  experience,  they  may  be  able  every  year  to  fupply 
what  is  deficient ;  till  it  (hall  appear  that  thefe  difcuffions  and  legal  inftitutes 
have  obtained  a  fufficient  bound.  The  fpace  of  ten  years,  therefore,  will 
be  a  length  of  time  both  moderate  and  fufficient  for  obtaining  an  experience 
in  facrifices  and  choirs,  and  every  other  particular.  But  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  he  who  Supplies  thefe  deficiencies  ffiould  live  in  common  with  the 
legiflator  :  and  on  his  death,  the  Several  magistrates  having  informed  the 
guardians  of  the  laws  of  his  deceafe,  mu  St  fupply  his  place  in  correcting 
what  is  amifs,  till  every  thing  Shall  appear  to  have  attained  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  excellence.  When  this  period  arrives,  having  given  Stability  to  thefe 
institutes,  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  conjunction  with  other  laws  which  the  le¬ 
gislator  has  ordained  from  the  beginning ;  refpeCting  which,  nothing  Should 
ever  be  voluntarily  changed.  But  if  any  neceffity  Shall,  at  any  time,  appear 
to  urge  a  mutation,  all  the  magistrates  ought  to  confult  together  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  all  the  people  Should  be  affembled,  and  all  the  oracles  of  the  Gods 
explored.  If  all  thefe  accord,  then  a  change  in  the  laws  may  be  made,  but 
by  no  means  unlefs  this  is  the  cafe  ;  but  that  which  impedes,  Shall  always 
obtain  dominion  according  to  law.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  who  has 
arrived  at  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  beholding  and  being  beheld  by 
others,  believes  that  he  has  found  one  of  his  own  difpofition,  and  adapted 
for  the  communion  and  procreation  of  children,  he  Shall  marry  within 
thirty-five  years' of  age.  But,  in  the  firSl  place,  let  him  hear  how  the  be¬ 
coming  and  adapted  are  to  be  investigated.  For  it  is  requisite,  as  Glinias 
fays,  prior  to  the  laws,  to  give  a  preface  accommodated  to  each. 

Clin.  You  very  properly  remind  us,  O  gueft ;  and  your  difcourfc  appears 
to  me  to  be  both  feafonable  and  highly  fitting. 

Guest.  You  Speak  well.  Let  us,  therefore,  fpeak  as  follows:  O  young 
man,  born  of  good  parents,  it  is  proper  to  coutraCl  thofe  marriages  which 
appear  honourable  to  prudent  men.  But  thefe  exhort  neither  to  avoid  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  poor,  nor  to  purfue  with  avidity  marriage  with  the  rich,  but, 
caeteris  paribus,  always  honouring  the  inferior,  to  enter  into  communion  with 
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it.  For,  both  to  the  city  and  the  families  which  are  united,  this  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  For  the  equable  and  commenlurate  infinitely  furpaffes  the  im¬ 
moderate  with  refpedt  to  virtue.  He,  therefore,  who  in  all  his  actions  is 
more  rafh  and  hafly  than  is  becoming,  fhould  defire  that  the  daughter  of 
parents  of  more  compoled  manners  may  be  united  to  him  in  marriage  :  but 
he  who  is  naturally  of  a  contrary  difpofition  fhould  enter  into  alliance  with 
a  contrary  character.  And  in  every  marriage  this  one  thing  fhould  be  ob- 
fierved,  that  every  one  fhould  enter  into  fuch  a  matrimonial  connexion  as  is 
advantageous  to  the  city,  and  not  fuch  a  one  as  is  moft  pleafant  to  himfelf. 
For  every  one  always  naturally  tends  to  that  which  is  moft  fimilar  to  him¬ 
felf  ;  whence  the  whole  city  becomes  anomalous  both  in  wealth  and  man¬ 
ners,  when  it  partakes  in  the  higheft  degree  of  thofe  things  which  we  are 
unwilling  fhould  happen  to  ourlelves.  If,  then,  in  our  difcourfe  we  fhould 
order  by  law  that  the  rich  fhould  not  marry  with  the  rich,  nor  the  powerful 
with  the  powerful,  but  fhould  compel  thofe  whole  manners  are  more  hafty 
to  marry  thofe  whole  manners  are  more  flow,  and  the  more  How  to  marry 
with  the  more  hafty,  we  fhould  not  only  appear  ridiculous  to,  but  excite 
the  anger  of,  the  multitude.  For  it  is  not  ealy  to  underhand  that  a  city 
ought  to  be  like  a  cup,  in  which  the  mad  wine,  when  firft  poured  forth, 
effervefces  ;  but,  being  corrected  by  another  deity  1 ,  who  is  a  fober  God,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  beautiful  conjun&ion,  it  becomes  a  good  and  moderate 
drink.  But  no  one,  as  I  may  fay,  is  able  to  fee  this  taking  place  in  the 
formation  of  children  by  the  mingling  of  the  fexes.  On  this  account,  there¬ 
fore,  we  fhould  not  compel  the  citizens  to  things  of  this  kind  by  law,  but 
endeavour  to  charm  them  into  the  perfuafion,  that  they  ought  to  prefer 
equability  in  the  natural  difpofition  of  their  children  to  the  equality  of  the 
moft  opulent  alliance  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  deter,  by  dilgrace,  him  who  - 
makes  riches  the  objedf  of  his  purfuit  in  marriage,  and  not  compel  him  to 
a  contrary  mode  of  conduct  by  a  written  law.  Let  thefe,  then,  be  the  ex¬ 
hortations  refpe&ing  marriages,  together  with  what  we  have  previoully  af- 
ferted, — I  mean,  that  we  ought  to  afpire  after  perpetuity  of  nature,  by  always 
leaving  behind  us  children  of  children,  as  fervants  of  divinity,  inftead  of 
ourfelves.  All  thefe  particulars,  therefore,  and  ftill  more  than  thefe,  fome 
one  may  with  propriety  preface,  refpedling  the  manner  in  which  marriages 
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ought  to  be  concluded.  But  he  who  cannot  willingly  be  perfuaded  to  ad 
in  this  manner,  but  lives  in  the  city  alienated,  without  connexion,  and  un¬ 
married,  for  five-and-thirty  years,  fuch  a  one  fhall  be  fined  every  year.  And 
if  he  pofTeffes  the  largeft  eftate,  he  fhall  be  fined  one  hundred  drachms  ;  if 
that  which  is  fecond  in  order,  feventy  ;  if  that  which  is  third,  fixty  ;  and  if 
that  which  is  fourth  in  order,  thirty  drachms.  Let  all  thefe  fines  be  facred 
to  Juno.  And  let  him  who  does  not  pay  his  fine  every  year  be  made  a 
debtor  of  ten  times  that  fum.  Let  this  money  too  be  exadted  by  the  difpen- 
fator  of  the  Goddefs  ;  which  unlefs  he  exadts,  he  himfelf  fhall  be  the  debtor. 
He,  therefore,  who  is  unwilling  to  marry,  fhall  be  thus  punifhed  with  re- 
fped  to  a  fine ;  but  with  refped  to  honour  as  follows  :  In  the  firft  place,  let 
him  be  deprived  of  all  honour  from  his  juniors,  nor  let  any  young  man  vo¬ 
luntarily  obey  him  in  any  thing.  In  the  next  place,  if  he  fhould  attempt  to 
chaftife  any  one,  every  one  fhall  be  permitted  to  affift  and  defend  the  injured 
perfon.  And  he  who  does  not  in  this  cafe  give  affiftance,  fhall  be  confidered 
by  the  law  as  a  timid  and  vicious  citizen.  Concerning  the  marriage  portion 
we  have  fpoken  before,  and  we  again  fay,  that  equal  things  are  to  be  given 
for  equal  things,  fince  neither  he  who  receives,  nor  he  who  bellows,  will 
grow  old  in  the  want  of  money.  For  in  this  city  every  one  is  fupplied  with 
neceffaries.  Befides,  women  will  be  lefs  infolent,  and  men  will  have  lefs  of 
humble  and  illiberal  flavery,  through  riches.  And  he  who  is  obedient  to  this 
law  will  accomplifih  one  among  the  number  of  things  beautiful ;  but  he 
who  is  difobedient  to  it,  and  either  gives  or  receives  more  than  the  worth 
of  fifty  drachms  for  the  fake  of  a  garment,  fhall  either  pay  one  mma,  or 
three  half  minae,  or  two  minas,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  poffef- 
fions.  He  who  pofTeffes  the  largeft  eftate  fhall  pay  another  fuch  fum  to  the 
public  treafury  :  and  whatever  is  given  or  received  fhall  be  facred  to  Juno 
and  Jupiter.  But  the  exactors  of  this  money  fhould  be  the  difpenfators  of 
thefe  divinities,  juft  as  we  faid,  when  we  fpoke  of  thofe  that  refufed  to  marry, 
that  their  fine  fhould  be  exacted  by  the  difpenfators  of  Junor  who,  if  they 
neglected  to  exadt  it,  fhould  pay  it  themfelves.  With  refpedf  to  furetifhip, 
the  firft  fhall  be  that  of  a  father,  the  fecond,  that  of  a  grandfather,  and  the 
third,  that  of  brothers  by  the  fame  father.  If  no  one  of  thefe  furvives, 
the  furetifhip  fhall,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  be  equally  valid  on  the  mother’s 
fide.  But  if,  through  an  unufual  fortune,  none  of  thefe  fhould  furvive,  the 
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authority  in  this  affair  muff  always  be  veffed  in  the  neareff  kindred,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  guardians.  It  any  thing  preparatory  to  initiation,  or  other 
facred  operation,  (hall  be  found  neceflary  for  things  future,  prefent,  or  part, 
pertaining  to  marriage,  it  will  be  proper  to  interrogate  the  interpreters  of 
facred  concerns  ;  and  each  perfon,  being  perfuaded  by  thefe,  fhould  think 
that  he  has  accomplifhed  every  thing  fufficiently.  With  refpe&L  to  nuptial 
feafts,  not  more  than  five  male  and  five  female  friends  fhould  be  invited  ; 
and  as  many  of  both  fexes  of  kindred  and  familiars.  But  the  expenfes  on 
this  cccafion  fhould  not  exceed  the  poffeffions.  He,  therefore,  who  has  the 
largeft  effate  fhall  fpend  one  mina,  another  half  a  mina,  and  fo  on  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  according  to  every  one’s  refpedtive  property.  And  he  who  is  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  law  in  this  refpedl  ought  to  be  praifed  by  all  men  ;  but  he  who 
is  difobedient  fhall  be  chaftifed  by  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  as  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  becoming,  and  unfkilled  in  the  laws  refpedling  the  fponfal 
mufes.  To  drink,  however,  to  intoxication,  is  never  at  any  time  becom¬ 
ing,  nor  fafe,  except  in  the  feftivals  of  that  God  who  is  the  giver  of  wine. 
Neither,  therefore,  is  it  proper  that  this  fhould  take  place  at  the  nuptial 
feaft,  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ought  particularly  to  be  in  a  found 
ffate  of  mind,  as  having  changed  the  former  condition  of  their  life  in  no 
fmall  degree  ;  and  in  order,  at  the  fame  time,  that  offspring  may  always  be 
produced  as  much  as  poffible  from  prudent  parents.  For  it  is  nearly  imrna- 
nifeft  what  night  or  day  may  generate  offspring  in  conjunction  with  divi¬ 
nity.  Children,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  begotten  when  the  body  is  in  a 
relaxed  and  diffluent  ffate  through  ebriety,  but  when  it  is  compadt,  liable, 
and  quiet.  But  he  who  is  filled  with  wine  hurries  and  is  hurried  away  every 
where,  being  agitated  with  infane  fury  both  in  body  and  foul.  Hence,  he 
who  is  intoxicated,  as  being  delirious,  muff  diffeminate  in  a  vicious  man¬ 
ner.  So  that  it  is  probable  fuch  a  one  will  beget  offspring  anomalous,  un¬ 
faithful,  and  void  of  rediitude,  both  in  their  manners  and  corporeal  frame. 
Hence,  it  is  requifite  to  guard  againft  intoxication,  both  through  the  whole 
year,  and  through  the  whole  of  life,  but  efpecially  at  the  time  of  procreation, 
and  neither  to  do  iuch  things  as  fpontaneoufly  introduce  diieafe,  nor  fuch  as 
participate  of  infolence  or  injuftice.  For,  thefe  being  neceffarily  impreffed 
in  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  the  offspring  in  a  foetal  ffate,  the  impreffions  be¬ 
come  worfe  than  their  originals.  But  efpecially  on  the  wedding  day  and 
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night  it  is  requffite  to  abflain  from  all  fuch  things.  For  the  principle  and 
divinity  1  eftabliffied  in  men  preferves  all  things,  when  he  is  allotted  that 
honour  which  is  accommodated  to  his  nature  by  the  refpedtive  individuals  by 
whom  he  is  employed.  But  it  is  proper  that  the  bridegroom  fhould  confider 
one  of  the  two  houfes  affigned  by  lot  as  fet  apart  for  the  procreation  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  ;  and  that  he  fhould  celebrate  his  nuptials  in  that  houle, 
and  refide  there  with  his  children  feparate  from  his  father  and  mother.  For, 
where  there  is  a  certain  delire  in  friendfhip,  it  agglutinates  and  binds  toge¬ 
ther  all  the  manners  ;  but  where  affociation  is  attended  with  fatiety,  and  has 
not  any  defire  through  time,  it  caufes  a  mutual  reparation  through  tranfcend- 
ency  of  repletion.  Hence,  leaving  his  parents  and  kindred,  the  bridegroom 
fhould  depart  as  it  were  to  a  colony,  obferving,  and  being  at  the  fame  time 
obferved  by,  them ;  procreating  and  educating  children  ;  tranfmitting  to 
others,  like  a  lamp,  the  life  which  he  received  from  others,  and  always  ho¬ 
nouring  the  Gods  according  to  law.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  requilite  to  con¬ 
fider  which  among  the  number  of  poffeffions  is  the  mod  elegant.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  many  of  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  neither  difficult  to  underffand  nor  to 
poffefs  them  ;  but  with  refpedt  to  l'ervants  the  difficulty  is  extreme.  But 
we  may  affign  the  caufe  of  this  in  a  certain  refped  properly,  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  refpedt  not  properly.  For  our  affertions  concerning  {laves  are  contrary 
to,  and  yet  conformable  to,  ufe. 

Megil.  How  do  you  mean  ?  For  we  do  not,  O  guefl,  underfland  what 
you  affert  at  prefent. 

Guest.  And  it  is  very  reafonable,  O  Megillus,  to  fuppofe  you  do  not. 
For  that  fervitude  of  the  Lacedaemonians  which  is  called  Hilotia  is  nearly 
the  fource  of  the  greateft  doubt  and  contention  to  all  Greece  ;  becaufe  it 
appears  to  fome  to  be  well  inftituted,  and  to  others  not.  But  the  {la very  of 
the  Heraclidse  is  a  fubjedl  of  lefs  contention  than  that  of  the  Mariandyni  *. 
And  beiides  this,  the  nation  of  the  Theffalians  is  fervile.  However,  looking 
to  thefe,  and  all  fuch  particulars  as  thefe,  what  ought  we  to  do  relpe&ing 

1  Plato,  by  the  divinity  in  men,  means  intellect ;  for  this  is  the  divine  part  of  our  nature- 

*  Mariandynum  was  a  place  near  Bithynia,  where,  according  to  the  poets,  Hercules  dragged 
Cerberus  out  of  Hades.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  contention  which  Plato  alludes  to,  was  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mariandynum  refpe£ting  the  particular  fpot  where  Hercules  performed  this 
achievement. 
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the  poffeffion  of  fervants  ?  As  the  fubjedt,  therefore,  is  io  ambiguous,  you 
very  properly  afked  me  what  I  meant.  But  my  meaning  is  this: — We  know 
that  we  all  fay  that  it  is  requifite  to  poflefs  flaves  of  the  moA  benevolent  and 
bed:  dilpolitions.  For  many  flaves,  conducing  themfelves  in  every  refpedt 
with  more  virtue  towards  certain  perfons  than  brothers  and  fons,  have  pre- 
ferved  their  mafters,  together  with  their  pofTeffions  and  the  whole  of  their 
habitations.  We  know  that  thefe  things  are  laid  of  certain  flaves. 

Megil.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  The  contrary  to  this,  likewife,  is  aflerted,  viz.  that  nothing  in 
the  foul  of  a  flave  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  race  of  flaves  is 
not  to  be  believed  in  any  particular.  The  wifeA  of  the  poets  too  feems  to 
be  of  this  opinion,  when  he  fays  refpedting  Jupiter  : 

<£  Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

Makes  man-  a  Have  takes  half  his  mind  away  h” 

In  confequence  of  thefe  different  conceptions,  fome  place  no  confidence 
in  flaves,  but  with  fpurs  and  whips,  as  if  they  had  to  manage  wild  beads, 
not  thrice  but  often,  enflave  the  fouls  of  their  fervants  j  but  others  adt  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  thefe. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly.  Since,  then,  the  opinions  refpedting  flaves  are  fo 
different,  how  fhall  we  adt  in  our  region  as  to  the  poffeffion  and  corre&ion 
of  them  ? 

Guest.  It  appears  to  me,  O  Clinias,  fince  man  is  an  animal  difficult  to 
be  managed,  and  one  that  by  no  means  patiently  endures  that  the  neceffary 
diAindlioh  between  a  flave  and  one  who  is  free  and  a  maker  fhould  be  made 
in  reality,-— that  on  this  account  he  is  a  difficult  poffeffion.  The  truth  of  this 
is  actually  evinced  in  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Meffienians,  and  by  the 
mighty  evils  which  happen  to  thofe  cities  that  poflefs  many  Servants  of  the 
fame  language  and  further  ff ill,  by  the  all-various  thefts  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  pirates  about  Italy.  All  which  particulars,  when  they  are  confi- 
dered,  may  render  it  doubtful  what  ought  to  be  done  in  things  of  this  kind. 
Two  methods,  therefore,  alone  remain  to  be  adopted,  namely,  that  thofe 
who  are  to  aft  with  eafe  in  the  capacity  of  flaves  fhould  not  be  of  the  fame 
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country,  and  that  as  much  as  poffible  they  fhould  be  difcordant  with  each 
other.  And  in  the  fecond  place,  that  they  fhould  be  properly  educated, 
not  only  for  their  own  fakes,  but  much  more  for  the  fake  of  their  maf- 
ters.  Bat  the  proper  education  of  thefe  confifts  in  not  behaving  inlb- 
lently,  but  in  ading  lefs  unjuftly  towards  them,  if  poffible,  than  towards 
our  equals.  For  he  is  perfeftly  manifeft  who  reverences  juftice  natu¬ 
rally  and  not  fiditioufly,  and  who  truly  hates  to  aft  unjuftiy  towards 
thofe  men  whom  he  might  eafily  injure.  Fie,  therefore,  who  is  never 
defiled  by  ading  in  an  unjuft  and  unholy  manner,  with  refped  to  the 
manners  and  adions  of  ftaves,  will  be  moft  fufficient  to  fow  the  feeds 
of  virtue.  The  fame  thing  may  with  reditude  be  afterted  of  a  defpot, 
and  a  tyrant,  and  of  all  authority,  when  exercifed  by  the  more  power¬ 
ful  over  the  more  imbecil.  But  ftaves  ought  juftly  to  be  always  punifhed, 
and  not  to  be  made  effeminate  by  admonifhing  them  like  thofe  that  are  free. 
Every  thing  too  that  is  faid  to  a  Have  fhould  nearly  be  a  command,  nor  fhould 
they  ever  in  any  refped  be  jefted  with,  whether  they  are  of  the  male  or  of 
the  female  fex.  Many,  however,  very  foolifhly  jeft  with  their  ftaves  ;  and, 
thus  making  them  effeminate,  render  it  more  difficult  to  their  ftaves  to  be 
governed,  and  to  themfelves  to  govern. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  fervants  may  be  acquired  as  much 
as  poffible  fufficient  both  in  multitude  and  aptitude  to  affift  in  the  neceflary 
employments  of  life.  But,  after  this,  it  is  requifite  to  defcribe  the  habitations. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  In  a  new  city,  therefore,  and  which  had  never  before  been  in¬ 
habited,  edifices  are  in  the  firft  place  to  be  attended  to,  and  particularly  the 
temples  and  walls  of  the  city.  The  buildings  too  of  the  city,  O  Clinias, 
ought  to  precede  the  marriages.  But,  now  fince  the  city  is  railed  in  difcourfe, 
we  may  very  properly  admit  thefe  particulars  to  fubfift  in  the  manner  we 
have  delivered  them.  When,  indeed,  the  city  is  railed  in  reality,  we  fhall 
attend  to  the  buildings  prior  to  the  marriages,  if  divinity  is  willing,  and 
afterwards  accomplifh  every  thing  pertaining  to  matrimonial  connedions. 
We  fhall  now,  therefore,  in  a  curfory  manner,  difcufs  thefe  particulars. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  The  temples,  therefore,  ought  to  be  built  round  all  the  forum, 
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and  the  city  fhould  be  built  in  a  circle,  in  elevated  places,  for  the  fake  of 
defence  and  purity.  The  houfes  of  the  governors  and  judges  fhould  be  fitu- 
ated  near  the  temples  ;  and  in  thefe,  as  moft  holy  places,  fentence  fhould 
be  given  and  received  ;  partly,  as  about  holy  concerns,  and  partly  becaufe 
the  temples  of  the  judicial  Gods  are  there  lituated.  Courts  of  judgment 
too  fhould  be  built  in  this  place,  in  which  proper  fentence  (hall  be  palled  on 
murder  and  other  crimes  which  deferve  death.  With  refpecft  to  the  walls, 
O  Megillus,  I  agree  with  the  Spartans,  that  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie 
fleeping  on  the  earth,  and  not  be  railed.  For  that  poetical  affertion  refpedt- 
ing  them  is  defervedly  praifed,  that  walls  ought  to  be  of  brafs  and  iron, 
rather  than  of  earth.  With  us,  indeed,  the  cuftom  of  fending  young  men 
every  year  into  the  fields  to  dig  trenches  and  raife  buildings,  for  the  purpofe 
of  retraining  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  ex¬ 
tremely  ridiculous.  We  likewife  inclofe  our  city  with  walls,  which  in  the 
firft  place  by  no  means  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  ufually  produces  an  effeminate  difpofition  in  the  fouls  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  it  incites  them  to  fly  within  thefe  for  fheker,  and  not  repel 
the  enemy  ;  and  leads  them  to  think  that  the  fafety  of  the  city  does  not 
confift  in  guarding  it  perpetually  both  night  and  day,  but  that,  fleeping  under 
the  protection  of  walls  and  gates,  they  fhall  be  truly  fafe  ;  as  if  they  were 
born  for  floth,  and  not  to  labour.  They  are,  indeed,  ignorant  that  eafe  is 
truly  produced  from  labour  ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  labour  is  again  the 
natural  refult  of  bafe  eafe.  But,  if  there  is  any  occalion  of  walls  for  men, 
the  houfes  of  individuals  fhould  be  fo  raifed  from  the  fir  ft,  that  the  whole 
city,  by  its  equality  and  fimilitude,  may  be  one  wall,  and  that  all  the  houfes 
may  have  a  fufficiently  fec-ure  paftage  to  the  different  roads  of  the  city.  And 
in  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  city,  having  the  form  of  one  houle,  will  be  no  un- 
pleafant  fpeclacle,  and  will  be  in  every  refpedt  adapted  to  the  eafe  of  its 
guards  and  the  fafety  of  the  whole.  The  citizens  who  are  to  inhabit  this 
region  fhould  be  particularly  careful  that  thefe  things  are  conftrucfted  in  this 
manner  from  the  firft.  They  fliould  alfo  take  care  that  sediles  are  provided, 
compelling  them  to  be  chofen,  and  punifh  with  fines  thofe  that  negledt  this 
office.  Attention  too  fhould  be  paid  to  the  purity  of  every  thing  in  the 
city  ;  and  that  no  private  perfon  occupies  any  public  property,  either  by 
building  or  digging.  They  fliould  likewife  take  care  that  the  waters  from 
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Jupiter  may  be  imparted  with  facility  to  the  inhabitants;  and  that  every  part, 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  may  be  fit  to  be  inhabited.  But  all  thefe 
particulars  the  guardians  of  the  law,  becoming  fkilled  in  by  experience,  muff 
legally  eftablifh,  together  with  fuch  others  as  the  law  omits,  through  its 
incapacity  of  providing  for  all  things.  But  fince  thefe  things,  the  buildings 
about  the  forum,  the  particulars  refpedting  gymnafia,  theatres,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  difcipline,  are  inftituted,  let  us  now  proceed  to  marriages,  as 
following;  next  in  the  bufinefs  of  legiflation. 

D  O 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  Marriages,  therefore,  O  Clinias,  muff  be  inftituted  for  ns  in  the 
manner  we  have  defcribed  above.  But,  after  this,  the  mode  of  living  which 
fhould  be  adopted  prior  to  the  procreation  of  children  mu  ft  not  continue  a 
lefs  time  than  a  year.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  ealy  to  fay,  after  what 
manner  a  bride  and  bridegroom  ought  to  live  in  a  city  which  tranfeends  the 
multitude  of  cities.  But,  as  many  things  that  have  been  already  advanced 
are  difficult,  this  will  appear  to  the  vulgar  ftill  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Neverthelefs,  O  Clinias,  that  which  appears  to  be  right  and  true  muft  bo 
affierted. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  is  of  opinion  that  things  public  and  common 
only,  in  a  city,  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  law,  but  does  not  think  it  requifite 
that  the  neceflary  concerns  of  private  perfons  fhould  be  attended  to,  but  that 
they  fhould  be  permitted  to  live  as  they  pleafe  ;  and  that  it  is  not  neceflary 
every  thing  fhould  fubfift  in  an  orderly  manner  ;  but  that,  private  affairs 
being  neglected  by  the  law,  men  fhould  only  live  legally  in  public  and  com- 
mon  concerns  ;  —  he  who  thinks  in  this  manner  does  not  think  rightly.  But 
on  what  account  are  thefe  things  afferted  by  us  ?  On  this  :  Becaufe  we  fay 
that  the  bridegrooms  in  our  city  ought  to  live  at  public  tables,  at  other 
times  no  lefs  than  prior  to  their  nuptials-  And,  indeed,  when  firif  eating  in 
public  was  inftituted  by  you,  Lacedaemonians,  it  appeared  a  wonderful 
thing ;  being  legally  eftablifhed,  in  confequence  of  a  certain  war,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe  endued  with  the  fame  power,  and  which  the  paucity  of  men  ren¬ 
dered  neceflary.  But  this  mode  of  eating  in  public  having  been  adopted  by 
neceffity,  when  it  was  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  fafety  of  the  city 
it  was  eftablifhed  by  law. 
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Clin.  It  appears  that  this  was  the  cafe. 

Guest.  As  I  faid,  therefore,  this  was  at  firffi  a  thing  of  a  wonderful 
nature,  and  dreadful  to  enjoin  ;  but,  at  prefent,  the  legal  eftabliffiment  of 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  the  like  difficulty.  But  that  which  follows 
this  is  both  arduous  to  relate  and  accompliffi.  It  is  a  thing  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  capable  of  taking  place  in  a  proper  manner,  but  which  by  no  means 
fubfifts  at  prefent,  and  in  eftabliffiing  which  the  legiilator  would  appear  like 
jugglers  to  pluck  fire,  and  to  accompliffi  ten  thoufand  other  impoffible  things. 

Clin.  What  is  this,  O  gueft,  which  you  appear  to  he  fo  vehemently 
afraid  of  mentioning  ? 

Guest.  You  ffiall  hear,  that  I  may  not  any  longer  needlefsly  detain  you. 
For  every  thing  in  the  city  that  participates  of  order  and  law  produces  every 
good.  But  fuch  things  as  are  deprived  of  order,  or  are  badly  difpofed,  diffolve 
the  multitude  of  thofe  things  which  are  orderly  difpofed.  And  this  happens 
with  refpedt  to  the  fubjedl  of  our  prefent  difcuffion.  For,  O  Clinias  and 
Megillus,  the  public  banquets  of  the  men  are  inflituted  for  you  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  and,  as  I  faid,  wonderful  manner,  from  a  certain  divine  neceffi ty  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  by  no  means  properly  left  unefcabliffied  by  law,  and  not 
led  forth  into  light.  For  the  female  fex  is  another  kind  of  men,  more  occult 
and  fraudulent  than  we  are,  through  the  imbecility  of  its  nature.  But  the 
legiflator  did  not  adt  rightly  in  omitting  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
managing  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  For,  this  being  negledled,  many  things 
in  your  city  will  be  diffolved,  which  would  fubfift  far  better  than  at  prefent 
if  it  was  regulated  by  law.  For  the  particulars  relative  to  women  are  not 
only  the  half  (as  they  may  appear  to  be)  of  human  concerns,  if  they  are  left 
in  a  difordered  manner;  but,  by  how  much  the  feminine  is  worfe  than  the 
mafculine  nature  with  refpedt  to  virtue,  by  fo  much  it  furpaffes  in  multitude 
the  double.  This,  therefore,  muft  be  refumed  and  corredked  ;  and  all  em¬ 
ployments  and  ftudies  ffiould  be  eftabl iffied  as  common,  both  to  men  and 
women,  as  that  w’hich  will  more  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  the  city.  But 
at  prefent  mankind  are  fo  unhappily  circumflanced  in  this  refpedl,  that  no 
prudent  man  would  even  mention  a  thing  of  this  kind,  in  other  places 
where  eating  in  common  is  by  no  means  approved.  Flow  then  can  any 
one  attempt,  without  rendering  himfelf  ridiculous,  to  force  women  to  eat 
and  drink  openly  ?  For  there  is  not  any  thing  which  the  fex  would  more 
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difficultly  endure  than  this.  For,  being  accuftomcd  to  live  timoroufly,  and 
obfcurely,  when  forced  into  light  they  will  make  every  poffible  refinance, 
and  greatly  overpower  the  legiflator.  Women,  therefore,  as  I  have  laid, 
will  not  elfewhere  endure  even  the  moft  rational  difcourfe,  without  extreme 
vociferation  ;  but  here  perhaps  they  will.  If  then  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  for 
the  fake  of  converfation,  left  our  difcourfe  about  every  kind  of  polity  fhould 
be  incomplete,  I  am  defirous  of  informing  you,  how  good  and  becoming  a 
thing  this  is, — if,  as  I  faid,  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  it  : —  if  not,  I  fhall 
difmifs  it. 

Clin.  But,  O  gueft,  we  are  wonderfully  defirous  of  hearing  it. 

Guest.  Let  us  then  hear  it.  But  you  muft  not  wonder  if  1  appear  to 
you  to  derive  what  I  fhall  fay  from  an  elevated  fource.  For  we  are  now 
at  leifure,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  confidering  every  thing 
pertaining  to  laws. 

Clin.  Rightly  faid. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  we  will  recur  to  what  was  hr  ft  afterted  by  us. 
For  it  is  highly  proper  that  every  man  fhould  know,  that  the  generation  of 
men  either  never  had  any  beginning,  nor  ever  will  have  an  end,  but  always 
was  and  always  will  be  ;  or  that,  if  it  had  a  beginning,  the  length  of  time 
from  its  commencement  is  immenfe . 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Should  not  we  think  that  there  have  been  all-various 
eftablifhments  and  fubverfions  of  cities,  ftudies  and  employments  of  every 
kind,  fome  attended  with  and  others  without  order,  and  all-various  defires  of 
food  and  drink,  in  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  likewife  all-various  revolutions 
of  feafons,  in  which  animals  have  undergone  a  prodigious  number  of  muta<- 
tions  ? 

Clin.  It  is  reafonable  to  think  fo. 

Guest.  What  then?  Shall  we  believe  that  vines  at  a  certain  period  rofc 
into  exiftence,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  olives,  and  the  gitts  of  Ceres  and' 
Proferpine  j  and  that  a  certain  Triptolemus  lupplied  things  of  this  kind  ? 
And  fhall  we  not  think  that  during  the  time  in  which  theie  liad  no  exift¬ 
ence  animals  devoured  each  other,  as  at  prefent  ? 

Clin.  We  ought  doubtlefs  to  think  fo. 

Guest.  But  we  fee  at  prefent  that  men  facrifice  each  other  in  many 
4  places ; 
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places ;  and  we  hear,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  did 
not  dare  to  tafte  the  flefh  of  oxen,  and  when  we  did  not  facrifice  animals  to 
the  Gods,  but  cakes,  and  fruits  moiftened  with  honey,  and  other  pure 
offerings  of  a  fimilar  kind:  but  we  entirely  abftained  from  flefh;  confider- 
ing  it  as  neither  holy  to  feed  on  it,  nor  to  defile  the  altars  of  the  Gods  with 
blood.  But  we  then  lived  an  Orphic  1  life,  feeding  on  all  inanimate  lub- 
ftances,  but  on  the  contrary  abftaining  from  all  animals. 

Clin.  Thefe  things,  as  you  fay,  are  every  where  reported,  and  perfuade 
belief. 

Guest.  But  fome  one  may  fay,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Clin.  You  very  properly  conjecture  what  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  O  guefir. 

Guest.  1  fhall  endeavour,  therefore,  if  I  am  able,  O  Clinias,  to  unfold 
what  is  confequent  to  this. 

Clin.  Speak  then. 

Guest.  I  behold  all  things  fufpended  to  men,  from  a  triple  indigence  and 
defire,  through  which  virtue  is  produced  if  they  are  properly  conduced,  but  the 
contrary  if  they  are  improperly  burdened.  Thefe  are,  from  the  very  period  of 
their  birth,  meat  and  drink,  of  which  every  animal  having  an  innate  love,  it  is 
full  of  fury,  and  refufes  to  liften  to  him  who  fays  that  fomething  elfe  is  to 
be  done  befides  replenifhing  the  pleafures  and  defires,  with  which  all  fuch 
things  as  thele  are  converfant,  and  perpetually  avoiding  every  kind  of  pain. 
But  a  third,  and  this  the  greateft  indigence,  and  the  moft  acute  defire,  after¬ 
wards  excites  us,  producing  in  mankind  the  moft  fiery  furies.  This  is 
the  defire  of  propagating  the  fpecies,  which  burns  with  unbounded  infolence. 
Thefe  three  difeafes  fhould  be  turned  from  that  which  is  called  moft 
pleafant,  to  that  which  is  beft,  by  three  the  greateft  of  all  things;  viz  .fear, 
law ,  and  true  reafon ;  at  the  fame  time  employing  the  mufes,  and  the  ago- 
niftic  Gods,  in  order  to  extinguifn  this  influx  and  increafe.  But  after  mar¬ 
riages  we  fhould  place  the  procreation  of  children,  and,  after  this,  education 
and  difcipline.  For,  our  difcourfe  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  law  will 
perhaps  at  length  lead  us  to  public  banquets,  when  we  have  arrived  at 
affociations  of  this  kind  ;  and  then  perhaps  we  fhall  fee  more  clearly  than 
before,  whether  this  mode  of  eating  in  public  ought  to  be  adopted  by  women 

1  The  Orphic  facrifices  were  unbloody,  as  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  which  are  now  extant  abun¬ 
dantly  teftify. 
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alone,  or  by  men,  together  with  the  particulars  preceding  this  mode,  and 
which  are  not  yet  legally  e/labli/hed.  Thefe  things,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  we 
/hail  then  behold  more  accurately,  and  e/lablifh  refpetting  them  more  becom¬ 
ing  and  convenient  laws. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  greate/1  reelitude. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  preferve  in  our  memory  what  we  have  juft 
now  faid  :  for  perhaps  we  /hall  have  occa/lon  for  it  hereafter. 

Clin.  What  are  the  things  which  you  exhort  us  to  remember? 

Guest.  Thofe  which  we  defined  by  three  words;  viz.  meat,  drink,  and 
the  a/Ionifhment  about  venereal  concerns. 

Clin.  We  /hall  by  all  means,  O  gueft,  be  careful  to  remember  the/s 
things. 

Guest.  It  is  well.  But  let  us  proceed  to  matrimonial  concerns,  and 
in/frudb  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  what  manner  children  ought  to  be 
procreated  ;  and  if  we  cannot  perfuade  them  to  comply  with  our  in/frudtions, 
we  will  threaten  them  with  certain  laws. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  It  is  proper  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fhould  con/lder,  that 
children  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the  city,  as  much  as  pof/ible,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  the  bell.  But  all  men  who  produce  any  thing  in  common, 
when  they  attend  both  to  themlelves  and  the  work,  produce  the  whole 
beautiful  and  good  :  but  when  they  do  not  attend,  or  are  not  endued  with 
intelledl,  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  bridegroom,  however,  fhould 
attend  both  to  the  bride  and  to  the  procreation  of  children  :  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner  the  bride  fhould  attend  to  the  bridegroom,  efpecially  at  that  time 
when  children  are  not  yet  begotten  by  them.  Certain  women  chofen  by 
us  /hall  be  infpe&ors  of  this  particular,  whether  many  or  few,  juft  as  it 
may  feem  fit  to  the  governors.  Thefe  /hall  a/Temble  every  day  in  the 
temple  of  Lucina,  and  continue  there  for  the  third  part  of  an  hour.  Here 
they  fhall  inform  each  other,  if  they  have  feen  any  married  man  or  woman 
looking  to  any  thing  eife  than  what  the  facrifices  and  facred  ceremonies 
pertaining  to  marriage  order  to  be  done.  Let  the  procreation  of  children 
and  the  infpe&ion  of  the  women  above  mentioned  continue  for  ten  years, 
but  not  for  a  longer  time,  when  there  is  an  eafy  flux  of  generation.  But 
if  fome  continue  unprohfic  for  this  fpace  of  time,  after  having  confulted 
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with  their  kindred,  and  the  women  that  fuperintend  them,  they  fhali  be 
divorced  in  Inch  a  manner  as  is  advantageous  to  both.  However,  if  any 
altercation  enfues  refpecling  what  is  proper  and  advantageous  to  each,  ten 
guardians  of  the  law,  chofen  by  the  contending  parties,  fhall  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  and  determine  the  affair.  After  this,  the  infpeCting  women  fhall 
enter  into  the  houfes  of  the  young  men,  and,-  partly  by  admonitions  and 
partly  by  threats,  liberate  them  from  their  error  and  ignorance.  But  if  they 
are  unable  to  accomplifh  this,  they  fhall  fpeak  to  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
who  fhall  then  take  the  affair  into  confide  ration.  If  they  too  are  incapable  of 
applying  a  remedy,  they  fhall  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  cafe  ; 
at  the  fame  time  giving  in  the  offenders’  names  in  writing,  and  affirming 
by  an  oath  that  they  are  unable  to  render  them  better.  But  let  him  whofe 
name  is  committed  to  writing  be  difgraced,  unlefs  he  can  confute  his 
accufers  in  the  court  of  judgment.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  he  fhall 
neither  engage  in  a  matrimonial  connection,  nor  in  the  procreation  of 
children.  And  in  cafe  he  attempts  it,  any  one  that  pleafes  fhall  punifh  him 
with  impunity.  The  fame  laws  too  mull  be  efiablifhed  refpecting  women. 
For  fuch  fhall  not  participate  of  female  egreffions  and  honours,  and  fhall 
not  be  permitted  to  go  to  weddings,  and  labours,  if  they  are  in  a  fimilar 
manner  condemned  in  a  court  of  juftice.  But  when  children  are  begotten 
according  to  law,  if  any  one  has  connexion  with  another  man’s  wife,  or  a 
woman  with  any  man  but  her  hufband,  while  children  are  begotten  by 
them,  let  them  be  punifhed  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  when  they  did 
not  beget  children.  In  the  next  place,  let  the  married  men  and  women 
that  live  temperately  with  refpeCt  to  all  fuch  things  as  thefe,  be  honoured, 
but  thofe  that  live  in  a  contrary  manner  be  difgraced.  And  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  citizens  conduct  themfelves  with  moderation  in  things  of  this 
kind,  let  thefe  particulars  be  palled  over  in  lilence,  without  being  efiablifhed 
by  law.  But  if  the  conduct  of  the  greater  part  is  difordered  in  things  of 
this  kind,  let  them  be  legally  efiablifhed,  and  a  judgment  made  of  fuch 
condud;  according  to  the  efiablifhed  laws.  The  fir  ft  year  is  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  of  life  to  every  one.  This  ought  to  be  written  in  paternal 
temples,  as  the  beginning  of  life,  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  every  tribe, 
too,  the  number  of  the  governors  that  are  reckoned  by  years  fhould  be 
written  on  a  white  wall.  Next  to  thefe,  the  names  of  thofe  that  are  living 
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in  the  tribe  fhould  always  be  wt  itten  ;  and  on  their  deceafe  their  names 
fhould  be  blotted  out.  The  boundary  of  marriage  for  girls  fhould  be  from 
fixteeu  to  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  this  fhould  be  the  longeft  definite  time  : 
but  for  boys,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  The  time  for  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  magiftrates  fhould  be  limited  :  for  women;  to  forty  years  of 
age  ;  but  for  men,  to  thirty.  With  refpedl  to  war,  men  fhould  engage  in 
it  from  twenty  to  fixty  years  of  age  ;  but  women,  when  it  fhall  appear 
neceflary  to  employ  them  for  warlike  purpofes,  and  after  they  have  brought 
forth  children,  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age  :  at  the  fame  time  being 
mindful  to  prefcribe  the  pofiible  and  the  becoming  to  each. 
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CHILDREN,  therefore,  both  male  and  female,  being  begotten,  we  fhall 
ad  with  the  greateft  propriety  in  fpeaking  in  the  next  place  about  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  difcipline  ;  for  to  pafs  this  over  in  filence  is  perfectly  impoffible. 
However,  when  it  is  difcufled,  it  will  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  fimilar  to  a 
certain  dodrine  and  admonition  than  to  laws.  For  the  numerous  Email 
and  unapparent  circumftances  which  happen  privately,  and  in  every  houfe, 
fince  they  eafily  take  place  through  the  pain,  pleafure  and  defire  of  the  re- 
fpedive  individuals,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legifiator,  render  the 
manners  of  the  citizens  all-various,  and  not  fimilar  to  each  other.  But 
this  is  an  evil  to  cities.  For,  on  account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  frequency, 
to  punifh  them  by  a  legal  fine  would  be  unbecoming,  and  at  the  fame  time 
unleemly.  It  would  likewife  be  the  means  of  deftroying  written  laws,  in 
confequence  of  men  being  accuftomed  to  ad  contrary  to  law  in  things  finall 
and  numerous.  So  that  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  eftablifh  laws  concerning 
them,  and  impoffible  to  pafs  them  over  in  filence.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
render  what  I  fay  manifeft,  leading  forth  an  example,  as  it  were,  into  light ; 
for  what  is  laid  at  prefen t  feems  to  be  involved  in  obfcurity. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mol  truly. 

Guest.  That  a  proper  education,  therefore,  appears  to  be  capable  ot  ren¬ 
dering  both  fouls  and  bodies  mold  beautiful  and  excellent,  has  been  rightly 
afferted  by  us. 

Clin.  Undoubedly. 

Guest.  But  I  think  that  the  moft  beautiful  bodies  are  (imply  thofe  which 
immediately  from  infancy  grow  in  the  moft  proper  manner. 
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Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  what?  Do  we  not  underhand  this,  that  the  firft  blotto  m  of 
every  animal  is  by  far  the  greateft  and  moll  abundant ;  lb  that  it  is  the  lburce 
of  contention  to  many,  that  human  bodies  at  twenty  do  not  receive  twice  the 
increafe  in  length  which  they  had  at  five  years  of  age  ? 

Clin.  True. 

Guest.  What  then?  When  there  is  an  influx  of  abundant  increase  with¬ 
out  many  and  moderate  labours,  do  we  not  know  that  it  produces  ten  thou- 
fand  maladies  in  bodies  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Many  labours,  therefore,  are  then  necefiar) ,  when  abundant  nu¬ 
triment  is  introduced  into  bodies. 

Clin.  What  do  you  fay,  O  gueft?  Shall  we  order  thofe  who  are  but 
juft  born,  and  the  youngeft,  to  undergo  the  greatefh  labours  ? 

Guest.  By  no  means  :  but  ff ill  prior  to  thefe,  thofe  that  are  nourifhed  in 
their  mother’s  womb. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay,  O  beft  of  men  ?  Do  you  really  fpeak  of  thofe 
that  are  yet  carried  in  the  womb  of  their  mother  ? 

Guest.  I  do.  But  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  you  fhould  be  ignorant 
of  the  exercife  of  luch  as  thefe  ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  ablurd,  I  am 
willingto  unfold  to  you. 

Clin.  By  all  means,  do  fo. 

Guest.  By  us,  indeed,  a  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  more  readily  compre¬ 
hended,  becaufe  children  there  engage  in  certain  fports  more  than  is  proper. 
For,  with  us,  not  only  children,  but  certain  old  men,  nourifh  the  }Oung 
of  birds,  and  exercife  them  in  fighting  with  each  other  ;  but  they  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  labours,  in  which  by  exercifing  they  excite  them, 
are  moderate.  For,  befides  this,  taking  each  of  them  by  the  wing,  they 
walk  many  ftadia  with  the  letter  young  in  their  hands,  and  the  larger  under 
their  arms ;  and  this,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  good  habit  of  their  own  bodies, 
but  for  that  of  the  birds.  And  by  this,  indeed,  they  iignify  thus  much  to 
him  who  is  capable  of  underftanding  what  is  laid,  that  all  bodies  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  motion  and  agitation  when  not  continued  to  wearinefs,  whether 
thefe  are  produced  from  themfelves,  or  by  carriages,  or  by  the  fea,  or 
horfes,  or  by  whatever  other  means  bodies  are  moved.  Hence,  through 
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thefe  vanquifhing  the  nutriment  of  food  and  drink,  they  are  able  to  impart 
to  us  health,  beauty,  and  ftrength.  This  being  the  cafe,  what  fhall  we  fay 
we  ought  to  do  in  the  next  place  ?  Are  you  willing  that  we  fhould  fay, 
laughing,  while  we  are  eftablifhing  laws,  that  the  pregnant  woman  fhould 
take  the  exercife  of  walking,  and,  after  fhe  is  delivered,  fafhion  the  infant 
like  wax,  while  he  is  moift,  and  during  the  fpace  of  two  years  bind  him 
with  rollers  ?  Likewile,  that  we  fhould  compel  the  nurfes,  by  legal  fines, 
to  carry  the  children  either  into  the  fields,  or  to  the  temples,  or  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  till  they  are  fufficiently  able  to  Hand  alone?  And  that  then  they 
fhould  be  careful  left  their  legs  become  diftorted  through  the  violence  of  reft- 
ing  on  them  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  carry  them  in  their  arms  till  they 
are  three  years  old  ?  That  the  nurfes,  likewife,  ought  to  be  as  ftrong  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  more  than  one  for  each  child  ?  And,  laftly, 
that  a  punifhment  fhall  be  ordained  by  a  written  law  for  neglecft  in  each  of 
thefe  particulars  ?  Or  fhall  this  by  no  means  be  the  cafe  ?  For  that  which 
we  juft  now  mentioned  will  happen  to  us  in  great  abundance, 

Clin.  What  is  that  r 

Guest.  We  fhall  expofe  ourfelves  to  abundant  laughter,  becaufe  the  effe¬ 
minate  and  fervile  manners  of  the  nurfes  will  be  unwilling  to  obey  us. 

Clin.  Forwhofe  fake,  therefore,  fhall  we  fay  thefe  things  ought  to  be 
afferted  ? 

Guest.  For  the  fake  of  the  manners  of  the  mafters  and  free  perfons  in 
the  city,  who,  perhaps,  when  they  hear  thefe  things,  will  rightly  conceive, 
that  unlefs  private  affairs  are  properly  condu&ed  in  cities,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pert  that  fuch  as  are  common  can  have  any  liability  by  the  promulgation  of 
laws  ;  and  who,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  conception,  will  ufe  as  laws  what 
we  have  juft  now  advanced.  And  further.ftill,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  a£~ 
fertions  they  will  govern  both  their  families  and  the  city  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  happy, 

Clin.  What  you  fay  is  very  likely  to  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  We  fhould  not,  therefore,  defift  from  a  legiflation  of  this  kind 
till  we  have  delivered  the  particulars  of  thofe  ftudies  which  pertain  to  the 
fouls  of  very  young  children,  and  thus  bring  our  difcourle  to  a  conclufion  in. 
the  fame  manner  as  when  we  fjpoke  concerning  their  bodies. 

Clin.  Perfectly  rights 
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Guest.  Let  us  receive  this,  therefore,  as  an  element  with  refpeCt  to  both 
the  body  and  foul  of  very  young  children,  that  nutrition  and  motion,  when 
applied  every  night  and  day,  are  profitable  to  all  juvenile  bodies  and  fouls, 
but  Specially  to  the  mold  youthful ;  fo  that,  if  it  were  poffible,  they  fhould  be 
in  fuch  a  condition  as  if  they  were  always  failing  on  the  fea.  But  as  this  is 
impoffible,  it  is  requifite  to  approaches  near  to  this  as  we  are  able  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  infants.  Indeed,  that  we  ought  to  do  fo,  may  be  conjectured  from 
this,  that  both  the  nurfes  of  infants,  and  thofe  who  are  initiated  in  the  re¬ 
medies  of  the  Corybantes,  know  experimentally  that  it  is  ufeful.  For,  when 
mothers  are  defirous  that  their  children  who  deep  with  difficulty  may  deep 
foundly,  they  do  not  attempt  to  accomplidi  this  by  quiet,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  gently  moving  them  in  their  arms ;  nor  yet  bv  filence,  but  by 
finging  to  them.  And,  in  fhort,  they  charm  their  children  by  the  melody 
of  their  voice,  as  if  by  that  of  a  pipe  ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  re¬ 
medies  of  mad  Bacchanalians  employ  this  choir,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Mufe 
of  motion. 

Clin.  What  then,  O  gued,  is  efpecfolly  the  caufe  of  this  to  us  r 

Guest.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  know. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  Both  thefe  paffions  confid  in  fear :  and  they  are  certain  terrors 
arifing  from  a  depraved  habit  of  the  foul.  When,  therefore,  any  one  exter¬ 
nally  caufes  an  agitation  in  paffions  of  this  kind,  the  exterior  vanquidaes  the 
interior  dreadful  and  infane  motion  :  but,  being  vanquifhed,  a  tranquil  quiet 
takes  place  in  the  foul,  and  the  leaping  of  the  heart,  which  was  troublel'ome 
to  endure,  fubfides.  And  thus  it  entirely  caufes  fome  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  deep  ;  but  it  recalls  others,  who  are  awake,  from  infane  to  piudent  habits, 
by  dancing  and  the  melody  of  the  pipe,  in  conjunction  with  thole  div  inities 
to  whom  fuppliaiits  facrifice.  And  thefe  things,  in  ffiort,  poflefs  a  ceitain 
probable  reafon. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  if  thefe  things  poffefs  fuch  a  power,  this  ought  to  be  undet- 
dood  concerning  them,  that  every  foul  that  has  been  familiar  with  fear  from 
infancy  will  have  been  more  accudomed  to  endurance.  Every  one,  how¬ 
ever,  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  an  exercife  of  timidity,  and  not  of  toi- 
titude. 
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Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  fhould  fay  that  he  is  exercifed  in  foi- 
titude  who,  from  his  infancy,  has  made  it  his  ftudy  to  vanquifh  all  the  fears 
and  terrors  which  befall  us. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  We  may  fay,  therefore,  that  this  one  thing  greatly  contributes  to 
a  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  foul,  viz.  the  all-perfedt  gymnaftic  exercife  of 
children  in  motions. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  befides  this,  a  placid  or  morofe  difpofition  becomes  no  fmall 
part  of  goodnefs  or  depravity  of  foul. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  we  fhould  endeavour  to  relate  to  the  utmo’ft  of  our  ability, 
after  what  manner  we  fhould  wifh  that  each  of  thefe  may  be  implanted  in 
infants. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  This,  then,  is  a  dogma  with  us,  that  luxury  renders  the  manners 
of  youth  morofe,  irafcible,  and  vehemently  agitated  by  things  of  a  trifling 
nature  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  exceffive  and  ruftic  fervitude  caufes  them 
to  be  abjedt,  illiberal,  haters  of  mankind,  and  unfit  for  fociety. 

Clin.  But  how  will  the  whole  city  be  able  to  educate  infants,  who  are 
incapable  of  underftanding  what  is  faid  to  them,  and  who  cannot  tafle  of 
any  difcipline  whatever  ? 

Guest.  Thus.  Every  animal,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  accuftomed  to  utter 
certain  founds  w’ith  a  loud  voice  :  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the 
human  fpecies,  which  to  vociferation  adds  weeping. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Nurfes,  therefore,  being  defircus  to  know  what  infants  are  in 
want  of,  conjecture  this  by  the  things  which  they  offer  to  them.  For  that 
which  caufes  them  to  be  filent  they  confider  as  offered  to  them  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  manner,  but  that  as  improperly  offered  at  which  they  cry  and  make  a 
noif'e.  For,  in  children,  vociferation  and  tears  are  indications  by  no  means 
fortunate  of  the  things  which  they  love  and  hate.  But  the  time  in  which 
this  takes  place  is  not  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  three  years,  which  is  no  fmall 
portion  of  life  to  pals  through  well  or  ill. 
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Clin'.  Right. 

Guest.  Does  not  a  child  at  that  period  appear  to  you  to  be  morofe,  and 
by  no  means  kind,  and  for  the  moft  part  full  of  lamentation  and  tears,  more 
than  becomes  one  that  is  good  ? 

Clin.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  If  fome  one  fhould  endeavour,  by  all  poffible  means, 
that  during  this  period  of  three  years  the  child  may  in  as  fmall  a  degree  as 
poffible  be  affedted  with  forrow,  fear,  and  pain,  fhould  we  not  think  that 
by  this  means  his  foul  would  be  rendered  more  cheerful  and  kind  ? 

Clin.  It  is  evident  it  would,  O  gueff,  and  efpecially  if  the  child  fhould 
be  fupplied  with  many  pleafures. 

Guest.  This  I  cannot  grant  you,  O  wonderful  Clinias.  For  with  us  an 
adtion  of  this  kind  would  be  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  things.  But  let  us  fee 
whether  we  may  affert  a  certain  thing. 

Clin.  Inform  us  what  it  is. 

Guest.  Our  difcourfe,  at  prefent,  is  about  a  thing  of  no  fmall  import¬ 
ance.  Do  you,  O  Megillus,  attend  and  decide  for  us.  For  my  difcourfe 
afferts  that  an  upright  life  ought  neither  to  purfue  pleafures,  nor  entirely 
avoid  pain,  but  fhould  embrace  the  medium  between  thele,  which  we  juft 
now  denominated  benignity  ;  and  which,  from  a  certain  oracular  rumour,  we 
all  of  us  aptly  call  the  habit  of  divinity.  We  fay  too,  that  he  who  is  de- 
firous  of  becoming  a  divine  man  ought  to  purfue  this  habit,  fo  that  he  may 
neither  be  wholly  hurried  away  to  pleafures  in  a  rafh  manner  (for  in  this 
cafe  he  would  not  be  free  from  pain),  nor  yet  fuffer  any  other  to  adt  in  this 
manner,  whether  he  is  an  old  or  a  young  man,  of  the  male  or  female  fex. 
But  he  will  leaft  of  all  fuffer  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  infants.  For  all  the 
manners  then,  through  cuftora,  inhere  in  every  one  in  the  moft  firm  and 
powerful  manner.  And  further  ftill,  if  it  were  not  that  I  fhould  appear 
to  jeft,  I  fhould  fay  that  pregnant  women  ought  more  than  other  women  fo 
to  be  managed,  that  during  the  year  of  their  pregnancy  they  may  neither 
be  engaged  in  certain  numerous  and  infane  pleafures,  nor  be  agitated  by 
pain,  but  lead  a  benignant,  benevolent,  and  mild  life. 

Clin.  There  was  no  occafion  for  you,  O  gueft,  to  afk  Megillus,  which 
of  us  fpoke  in  the  more  proper  manner  ;  for  1  agree  with  you,  that  all  men 
ought  to  fly  from  a  life  of  unmingled  pleafure  and  pain,  and  that  they  fhould 
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always  pur fiie  a  certain  middle  condition.  You  have,  therefore,  both  fpoken 
and  heard  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Guest.  With  very  great  rectitude,  therefore,  O  Clinias.  But,  betides 
thefe  things,  let  us  all  three  confider  this. 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  That  all  thefe  particulars  which  are  now  difcuiTed  by  us  are 
called  by  many  unwritten  laws,  and  that  thofe  which  are  denominated  the 
laws  of  a  country  are  no  other  than  all  thefe.  And  further  ft  ill,  that  what 
we  juft  now  faid,  that  thefe  particulars  ought  neither  to  be  called  laws,  nor 
yet  buffered  to  be  palled  over  in  filence,  was  beautifully  afferted.  For  thefe 
are  the  bonds  of  every  polity,  fubfifting  between  all  laws  that  are  as  yet  and 
will  be  hereafter  written,  and  being  as  it  were  altogether  the  laws  of  a 
country,  and  fuch  as  are  in  every  refped  antient.  Thefe,  when  eftablilhed 
in  a  becoming  manner,  and  rendered  familiar,  will  inveft  the  written  laws 
with  every  kind  of  fafety.  But  when  they  are  eftablilhed  in  an  unbecoming 
manner,  confufion  will  be  the  confequence  :  juft  as  in  edifices,  when  the 
pillars  by  which  they  are  fupported  are  taken  away,  the  whole  falls  to  the 
ground,  fome  things  lie  under  others,  and  thofe  parts  of  the  ftru&ure 
which  were  beautifully  raifed  on  the  pillars  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  through 
the  falling  of  their  fupporters.  In  confequence  of  confidering  this,  O  Clinias, 
it  is  proper  that  you  fhould  bind  your  city  on  all  fides,  as  being  a  new  city,, 
and  that  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  you  fhould  not  omit  any  thing  either 
great  or  fmall,  which  may  be  called  laws,  or  manners,  or  ftudies  :  for  by  all 
thefe  a  city  is  bound  together  ;  but  no  one  of  thefe  can  be  liable  without 
the  reft.  So  that  it  is  not  proper  to  wonder,  if,  in  confequence  of  many 
and  at  the  fame  time  fmall  things  appearing  to  us  to  be  legal,  or  this  being 
the  cafe  with  a  conflux  of  cuftoms,  the  laws  fhould  become  more  extended. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  properly;  and  we  fhall  think  in  this  manner. 

Guest.  If  any  one,  therefore,  accurately  accomplifhes  thefe  things,  in 
both  male  and  female  children  of  three  years  old,  and  does  not  negligently 
make  ufe  of  what  has  been  faid,  he  will  procure  no  fmall  advantage  to  fuch 
as  are  recently  educated.  But  thefe  things  will  be  accommodated  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  children  of  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  years  of  age.  Luxury 
too  fhould  be  removed  from  them  ;  and  they  fhould  be  chaftized,  but  not  in 
an  ignominious  manner.  But,  as  we  faid  refpeding  (laves,  that  they  fhould 
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neither  be  chaftized  with  infolence,  as  this  would  excite  them  to  anger,  nor 
yet  be  fuffered  to  go  unpunifhed,  as  this  would  render  them  delicate  ;  the 
fame  mode  of  condud  Ihould  be  obferved  towards  thofe  that  are  free.  Sports, 
however,  are  to  children  certain  fpontaneous  things,  which  when  they  en- 
sao-e  in,  thev  nearly  of  themfelves  invent.  All  children  then  of  this  age 
(hould  affemble  in  the  temples  of  the  refpedive  diflrids,  from  three  to  fix 
years  of  age;  the  nurfes  of  thefe  if  ill  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  their  or¬ 
derly  behaviour  and  incontinence.  But  one  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
women  ihould  be  placed  over  the  nurfes,  and  the  whole  herd,  for  the  fpace 
of  a  year ;  and  her  province  muff  confiff  in  taking  care  that  every  thing 
prefcribed  by  the  guardians  of  the  law  is  executed  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Thefe  ihould  be  chofen  by  the  women  that  prefide  over  marriages ;  one  out 
of  each  tribe,  and  of  the  fame  age  with  themfelves.  She  who  is  effabliihed 
in  this  office  ihould  go  every  day  to  a  temple,  and  always  puniih  the  perfon 
that  ads  unjuffly,  viz.  a  male  and  female  Have  and  a  flranger  of  either  fex, 
herfelf,  by  means  of  certain  fervants  of  the  city  ;  but  a  citizen,  when  fhe 
is  doubtful  refpeding  his  puniihment,  muff  be  taken  by  her  to  the  asdiles  to 
receive  his  ientence.  But  when  the  puniihment  which  a  citizen  deferves  is 
not  dubious,  ihe  herfelf  ihall  inflid  it.  After  children  are  fix  years  of  age, 
the  males  ihould  be  feparated  from  the  females  ;  boys  ihould  afifociate  with 
boys,  and  girls  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  each  other.  It  is  likewife  proper 
that  the  attention  of  each  ihould  be  direded  to  difciplines  ;  the  males  being 
fent  to  the  mailers  of  equeftrian  exercifes,  of  bows,  darts,  and  flings ; 
likewife  the  females,  if  difcipline  of  this  kind  is  allowed  them  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arms.  But  now 
almoil  all  men  are  ignorant  how  things  of  this  kind  are  circumifanced. 

Clin.  What  do  you  mean? 

Guest.  That  things  on  the  right  hand  feem  to  differ  naturally  from 
thofe  on  the  left,  with  refped  to  the  feveral  adions  of  the  hands.  For  the 
feet,  and  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  do  not  appear  to  poiTefs  any  difference 
with  refped  to  labour.  But  in  the  hands  we  each  of  us  become  as  it  were 
lame,  through  the  ignorance  of  our  nurfes  and  mothers.  For  each  of  the 
members  naturally  poifeifes  nearly  equal  power  ;  but  they  not  properly  ufing 
them,  through  cuflom  we  make  a  difference  between  them.  For,  indeed, 
in  certain  employments  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  ufe  of  the  hands. 
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Thus,  ufing  the  lyre  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  pledrum  with  the  right,  1$ 
a  thing  of  no  confequence  ;  and  fo  in  other  things  of  a  fimilar  nature.  But 
not  to  ufe  thefe  examples  in  other  particulars  is  nearly  folly.  The  law  of 
the  Scythians,  indeed,  evinces  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer rations.  For  they  not 
only  hold  the  bow  in  their  left  hand,  and  the  arrow  in  the  right,  but  fimilarly 
employ  both  hands  for  both  thefe.  And  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
this  kind  in  charioteers  and  others.  From  all  which  we  may  learn,-  that 
thofe  who  render  the  left  hand  more  imbeeil  than  the  right  ad  contrary  to 
nature.  This,  as  1  have  faid,  is  a  thing  of  no  great  confequence  in  horned 
pledra,  and  fuch-like  inftruments  ;  but  in  battle,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
iron,  bows,  and  fpears,  it  is  of  great  confequence.  But  it  is  by  far  of  the 
greateft  importance  when  it  is  requifite  to  ufe  arms  again  ft  arms.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  great  difference  between  one  that  learns  and  one  that  does  not 
learn,  and  between  him  who  is  exercifed  and  him  who  is  not  exercifed. 
For,  as  he  who  is  perfectly  exercifed  in  the  pancratium,  or  in  boxing,,  or 
wreftling,  is  not  incapable  of  lighting  from  his  left-hand  parts,  but  becomes 
lame  and  confufed  in  his  motions  when  any  one,  cauling  him  to  change  his 
pofition,  compels  him  to  exercife  himfelf  from  his  right-hand  parts  ; — the 
fame  thing,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  appear  proper  in  arms,  and  in  every 
thing  elfe.  For  he  who  poffeffes  a  twofold  power,  viz.  of  defending  him¬ 
felf,  and  vanquifhing  others,  ought  not  to  fuffer,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,, 
either  of  thefe  to  remain  indolent  and  without  fkill.  And  if  any  one  had 
the  nature  of  Geryon  or  Briareus,  ftnce  in  this  cafe  he  would  be  capable  of 
ufing  a  hundred  hands,  he  ought  with  all  thefe  hands  to  hurl  a  hundred 
darts.  All  thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  under  the  diredion  of  the  male  and 
female  governors  ;  the  female  governors  infpeding  the  fports  and  nutriment 
of  the  children,  but  the  male  their  difciplines,  that,  all  the  boys  and  girls 
having  the  perfed  ufe  of  both  their  feet  and  both  their  hands,  they  may  as 
much  as  poffible  in  no  refped  injure  nature  by  cuftom.  But  it  will  happen 
that  twofold  difciplines  mull  be  ufed  ;  gymnaftic,  for  particulars  pertaining 
to  the  body  ;  and  mufic,  for  fuch  as  pertain  to  the  good  condition  of  the 
foul.  Again,  however,  gymnaftic  is  twofold  ;  dancing  and  wreftling.  And 
of  dancing,  one  kind  imitates  the  didion  of  the  mufe,  preferving  the  mag¬ 
nificent  in  conjundion  with  the  liberal ;  but  another  kind,  for  the  fake  of 
the  good  habit,  lightnefs,  and  beauty  of  the  parts  and  members  of  the 
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body,  aptly  bends  and  ft  retches  each,  imparting  to  them  rhythmical  motion, 
difleminating,  and  at  the  fame  time  following  the  whole  order  of  dancing. 
With  refpedt  to  wreftling,  that  which  Antaeus  or  Cercyon  adopted  among 
their  arts,  for  the  fake  of  ufelefs  contention,  or  the  boxing  employed  by 
Epeus  1  or  Amycus  *,  fince  they  are  of  no  ufe  in  battle,  they  do  not  delerve 
to  be  mentioned.  But  the  particulars  refpedting  proper  wreftling,  by  cling¬ 
ing  round  the  neck,  or  with  the  hands,  or  round  the  fides,  when  delire  of 
vidlory  and  a  good  habit  of  body  are  applied  for  the  fake  of  ftrength  and 
health, — thefe,  as  they  are  ufeful  to  every  purpofe,  are  not  to  be  omitted  ; 
but  both  mafters  and  difciples  are  to  be  enjoined,  that,  when  we  eftablifh  the 
Jaws  refpedling  thefe,  all  fuch  particulars  may  be  benevolently  imparted  to 
the  one,  and  gratefully  received  by  the  other.  Nor  mull:  fuch  imitations  in 
choirs  as  are  fit  to  be  imitated  be  omitted  ;  in  this  place,  indeed,,  the 
armed  fports  of  the  Curetes  ;  but,  in  Lacedaemon,  of  the  Diofcuri,.  Our 
virgin  too  and  miftrefs  Minerva,  being  delighted  with  the  fport  of  the  choir, 
does  not  think  it  fit  to  play  with  empty  hands  ;  but,  being  perfectly  adorned 
with  complete  armour,  (he  in  this  manner  completes  the  dance.  It  will  be 
proper  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  fhould  imitate  the  goddefs  in  this  refpedl, 
honouring  her  benevolence,  in  the  neceffity  of  war,  and  for  the  fake  of  fefti- 
vals.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  that  boys,  immediately  before  they  go  to 
battle,  fhould  fupplicate  and  make  facred  proceffions  in  honour  of  all  the 
Gods,  being  at  the  fame  time  adorned  with  arms  and  horfes,  and  performing 
their  fupplications  to  the  Gods  and  the  fons  of  the  Gods,  fometimes  fwifter, 
and  fometimes  flower  in  dancing,  and  as  they  proceed  to  battle,  Contefts 
too,  and  preludes  of  contefts,  fhould  be  ufed,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  for 
the  fake  of  thefe  things.  For  thefe,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  ufeful  to 
a  city  and  to  private  families.  But  other  labours,  fports,  and  exercifes  re- 
fpedting  the  body  are  not,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias,  liberal.  And  thus  that 
gymnaftic,  which  I  faid  in  our  former  difcourfe  ought  to  be  difcufied,  is 
nearly  now  abfolved.  But,  if  you  have  any  thing  better  than  this,  fpeak,  and 
do  not  withhold  it, 

1  Epeus  was  the  Ton  of  Endymion,  and  brother  to  Pseon,  who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  His  fubje&s  were  called  from  him  Epei.  He  conquered  in  boxing  at  the  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  Patroclus. 

a  Amycus  was  the  fon  of  Neptune,  by  Melia,  and  was  famous  for  his  fkih  in  the  management 
of  the  ceftus. 
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Clin.  It  is  not  eafty,  O  gueft:,  omitting  thefe,  to  have  any  thing  better  to 
fay  about  gymnaftic  and  conteft. 

Guest.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  ftiould  fpeak  about  the  gifts  of  the 
Mufes  and  Apollo,  which  we  formerly  thought  we  had  fo  fufficiently  dif- 
culfed,  that  the  particulars  about  gymnaftic  alone  remained  ;  but  now  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  fomething  refpedling  thefe  which  ftiould  be  mentioned 
before  every  thing  elfe.  Of  this,  therefore,  we  will  in  the  next  place 
fpeak. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  Hear  me,  therefore;  for  you  have  heard  me  in  what  has  been 
already  difculfed.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  requifite  that  both  the  fpeaker 
and  hearer  fhould  be  cautious  in  mentioning  that  which  is  vehemently 
wonderful  and  unufual.  This  alfo  ftiould  be  the  cafe  at  prelent.  For  lam 
now  going  to  aftert  fomething  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without  fear; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  afluming  courage,  I  ftiall  not  deftft. 

Clin.  What  is  this,  O  gueft? 

Guest.  I  fay,  that  all  cities  are  ignorant  that  the  liability  or  mutation 
of  iports  is  the  principal  thing  refpecling  the  promulgation  of  laws.  For 
when  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  the  fame  perfons  always  ufe,  and  are  delighted 
with,  the  fame  fports,  according  to  the  fame,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  legal 
inftitutions  are  then  permitted  to  remain  eftabliftied  in  quiet.  But  when 
fports  are  changed,  and  innovations  made  in  them,  fo  that  young  men  are 
perpetually  engaged  in  new  fports,  both  in  the  figures  of  their  bodies  and  other 
apparatus  ;  continually  form  a  different  opinion  of  the  becoming  and  unbe¬ 
coming  in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  in  the  higheft  degree  honour  the  inventors 
of  new  figures,  colours,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  fay,  and  fay  with  the  greateft  redlitude,  that  a  greater  mifchief 
cannot  befall  the  city.  For  it  fecretly  changes  the  manners, of  the  youthful 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  caufes  them  to  defpife  that  which  isantient,  and 
honour  that  which  is  new.  But  I  again  fay,  that  there  is  not  any  thing 
more  detrimental  to  all  cities  than  this  aflertion  and  dogma.  Hear,  how¬ 
ever,  what  a  mighty  evil  I  fay  it  is. 

Clin.  Do  you  Ipeak  of  blaming  antient  inftitutions  in  cities  ? 

Guest.  Entirely  fo. 

Clin.  You  fhall  not,  therefore,  find  us  depraved  auditors  of  this  dif- 
eourfe,  but  as  much  as  poflible  molf  benevolent. 
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Guest.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  you  will  be  fo. 

Clin.  Only  lpeak,  therefore. 

Guest.  Come  then,  let  us  hear  this  with  greater  attention,  and  thus 
fpeak  among  ourfelves.  We  find  then,  that  mutation  in  all  things,  except 
fuch  as  are  evil,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  pernicious  at  ail  times  in  the  diet 
of  bodies,  in  the  manners  of  fouls,  and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing  except,  as 
I  juft  now  faid,  in  things  evil.  So  that,  if  any  one  directs  his  attention  to 
bodies,  and  confiders  them  as  accuftomed  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  drink, 
and  labours,  he  will  find  that  at  firft  they  are  difturbed  by  them,  but  after¬ 
wards  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of  thefe  acquire  flefh,  become  friendly, 
accuftomed,  and  familiar  to  all  this  diet,  and  are  difpofed  in  the  belt  man¬ 
ner  with  refpedt  to  health  and  pleafure.  He  will  likewife  find,  that  if  at 
any  time  they  are  forced  to  change  any  part  of  their  approved  diet,  at  firft 
they  are  difturbed  by  difeafe,  and  do  not  recover  their  health  till  they  are 
accuftomed  to  the  new  food.  The  fame  thing  muft  be  confidered  as  taking 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  natures  of  fouls.  For  every  foul 
reverences  and  fears  to  make  any  change  in  the  laws  in  which  it  has  been 
educated,  when  by  a  certain  divine  good  fortune  thofe  laws  have  remained 
for  a  long  time  unmoved,  fo  that  no  one  either  recollects  or  has  ever  heard 
that  they  fubfifled  otherwife  than  at  prefent.  The  legiflator,  therefore, 
ought  to  devife  fome  method  by  which  this  may  be  accomplifhed  in  the  city. 
But  I  have  difcovered  the  following  method  :  All  men,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
confider  the  fports  of  youth  when  changed,  as  nothing  more  than  mere 
fports,  and  are  far  from  thinking  that  they  are  of  the  greatefl  confequence. 
Hence,  they  do  not  refill  this  mutation,  but  comply  with  it.  Nor  do  they 
confider,  that  the  children  who  engage  in  thefe  new  fports  neceffarily  become 
different  men  from  what  they  would  have  been  if  their  old  fports  had  re¬ 
mained  ;  but,  becoming  different,  that  they  will  purfue  a  different  life, 
and  thus  be  accuftomed  to  different  ftudies  and  laws.  Hence,  no  one  fears 
that  what  I  juft  now  called  the  greatefl  evil  will  by  thefe  means  happen 
to  cities.  Mutations,  therefore,  refpe&ing  figures  are  lefs  noxious.  But 
frequent  innovations  in  praifing  and  blaming  manners  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatefl  of  all  evils,  and  the  mofl  to  be  dreaded. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  believe  in  our  former  difcourfe,  in  which 
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we  faid  that  the  particulars  refpedling  rhythm,  and  every  kind  of mufic, 
,  were  imitations  of  the  manners  of  better  and  worfe  men  ?  Or  how  fhall  we 
lay  ? 

Clin.  Our  opinion  is  in  no  refpedl  different  from  this. 

Guest.  We  fay,  therefore,  that  we  Ihould  endeavour,  by  every  poffible 
contrivance,  that  neither  children  in  our  city  may  defire  other  imitations  in 
dancing  and  tinging,  nor  any  one  may  perfuade  them  to  this  innovation  by 
introducing  all-various  pleafures. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmoff  re&itude. 

Guest.  Has  any  one  then  of  us  any  art  better  calculated  for  this  purpofe 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  ? 

Clin.  What  art  are  you  fpeaking  of? 

Guest.  That  every  kind  of  dancing  and  melody  fhould  be  confecrated  ; 
inftituting,  in  the  firff  place,  feftivals  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  in  honour 
of  the  feveral  Gods,  the  foils  of  Gods,  and  daemons  ;  and  after  this,  the  fa- 
crifices  to  the  different  divinities,  together  with  the  ode  and -choirs  with 
which  the  facrifices  are  to  be  honoured.  After  thefe  things  are  eftablifhed, 
all  the  citizens  in  common  fhould  facrifice  to  the  Fates,  and  to  all  the  other 
Gods,  and  dedicate  their  feveral  odes  to  each  of  the  Gods  and  their  attend¬ 
ants.  But  if  any  one  introduces  other  hymns  and  choirs  in  honour  of  the 
Gods  than  thofe  which  are  inEituted  by  law,  the  priefts  and  priefteffes,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  guardians  of  the  laws,,  fhall,  in  a  holy  and  legitimate  manner, 
repulfe  him  in  his  undertaking.  And  he  who  is  repulfed,  if  he  is  not  wil¬ 
lingly  refrained,  fhall  fuffer  the  punifhment  of  his  impiety  through  the 
whole  of  life,  from  any  one  who  is  willing  to  inflidt  it. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  But  fince  we  are  arrived  thus  far  in  our  difcourfe,  we  fhould  be 
affecfed  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Clin.  About  what  are  you  fpeaking? 

Guest.  All  men,  not  only  the  old  but  the  young,  when  they  fee  or  hear 
any  thing  unufual,  do  not  immediately  affent  to  that  which  is  dubious  re- 
fpecting  it,  diredtiy,  as  it  were,  running  to  embrace  it ;  but,  handing  ifill, 
as  if  lituated  in  a  place  where  three  roads  meet,  and  not  very  much  feeing 
the  right  way,  inquire,  and  do  not  proceed  any  further  till  they  have  a  firm 
affurance  refpedling  the  road  they  fhould  take.  We  too  fhould  a<5t  in  a 
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timilar  manner  at  prefent.  For,  as  we  have  now  fallen  upon  an  unufual  and 
wonderful  difcourfe  refpeding  laws,  we  ought  neceftarily  to  make  every 
pollible  inquiry,  and  not  readily  decide,  being  fuch  men  as  we  are,  on  things 
of  fuch  great  importance,  or  attempt  to  aflert  any  thing  immediately,  as  if 
the  fubjeft  was  perfedlly  clear. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moll  truly. 

Guest.  We  will,  therefore,  give  the  fubjcdl  time,  and  then  firmly  decide 
upon  it,  when  it  has  been  fufficiently  confidered  by  us.  But  left  we  fhould 
in  vain  leave  the  order  confequent  to  laws  unfinifhed,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
end  of  them.  For,  perhaps,  if  divinity  is  willing,  and  this  difcuffion  ob¬ 
tains  its  completion,  what  is  at  prefent  dubious  may  become  fufficiently 
clear. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  excellently,  O  gueft,  and  we  ftiall  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  We  fav,  then,  that  this  wonderful  thing  mull  be  granted, — I 
mean,  that  odes  muft  be  eftablifhed  for  us  by  law  ;  juft  as  the  antients,  as  it 
appears,  proclaimed  refpefling  finging  to  the  harp.  So  that  they,  perhaps, 
did  not  entirely  diftent  from  what  is  fa  id  by  us  at  prefent  ;  but  in  a  dream, 
as  it  were,  or  roufed  to  a  vigilant  ftate,  they  either  dreamt  or  prophefied 
this.  Let  this  then  be  the  decree  refpecting  it : — No  one  fhall  dare  to  ling 
any  thing  befides  the  public  and  facred  fongs,  or  make  any  alteration  in  the 
whole  choir  of  the  young  men,  or  utter  any  thing  contrary  to  the  other 
laws.  And  he  who  complies  with  this  decree  fhall  be  liberated  from  fine  ; 
but  he  who  does  not  complv,  as  we  faid  juft  now,  fhall  be  punifhed  by  the 
guardians  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  priefts  and  priefteftes.  Let  thefe  things, 
therefore  be  now  eftablifhed  for  us  in  difcourfe. 

Clin.  Let  them  be  eftablifhed. 

Guest.  But  after  what  manner  can  any  one  fo  eftablilh  them  by  law  as 
that  he  may  not  appear  perfectly  ridiculous  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  w ill  be 
the  fafeft  way  to  fafhion  them  firft  of  all  in  our  difcourfe  like  certain  images'. 
I  fay,  then,  that  one  of  the  images  is  as  follows :  The  facrifice  being  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  vidlims  burnt  according  to  law,  if  fome  private  perl'on,  a 
fon  for  inftance,  or  a  brother,  fhould  approach  the  altars  and  facred  rites 
blafpheming  with  every  kind  of  blalphem,  uld  we  not  fav  that  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  forrowful  and  bad  omen  and  prophecy,  both  to  his  father  and  the  reft 
of  his  kindred  ? 
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Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  This,  therefore,  in  fhort,  muff  nearly  take  place  in  all  our 
cities.  For,  when  any  magiftrate  performs  any  facrifice  in  common,  not 
one  choir,  but  a  multitude  of  choirs  affemble  on  the  occafion  ;  and  {landing 
not  far  from  the  altars,  but  fometimes  clofe  to  them,  they  utter  every  kind 
of  blafphemy  refpedting  the  facred  concerns,  exciting  the  fouls  of  the  hearers, 
with  words,  rhythms,  and  the  moll  lamentable  harmonies  :  and  be  who 
caules  the  city  to  weep  moft  abundantly  immediately  after  the  facrifice  is 
finifhed,  bears  away  the  palm  of  victory.  Shall  we  not  abrogate  this  law  } 
And  if,  at  any  time,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  citizens  fhould  hear  lamentations 
of  this  kind,'  it  fhould  not  be  on  certain  facred,  but  rather  on  inaufpicious 
days  :  and  then  it  will  be  proper  that  rather  certain  foreign  choirs,  condu&ed 
by  hire,  fhould  fing  on  this  occafion,  as  is  the  cafe  at  funerals,  where  thofe 
who  are  hired  for  the  purpofe  walk  before  the  dead  with  a  certain  Carle 
Mufe  1 .  A  thing  of  this  kind  may  very  properly  be  adopted  about  fuch  odes 
as  thefe.  A  long  robe  too  will  be  proper  for  funeral  odes,  and  not  crowns 
or  golden  ornaments.  But,  in  fhort,  every  thing  of  a  nature  contrary  to 
thefe  fhould  be  employed  on  this  occafion,  that  I  may  difmifs  all  further 
difeourfe  about  thefe  particulars  with  the  utmoft  celerity.  I  again,  there¬ 
fore,  afk  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  that  this  firfl  image  fhould  be  effablifhed 
for  odes  ? 

Cli  n.  What  kind  of  image  ? 

Guest.  A  good  omen.  And,  indeed,  the  genus  of  the  ode  fhould  every 
where,  and  in  every  refpedt,  be  employed  in  prognofticating  well.  Gr  fhali 
I  not  at  all  afk  your  opinion,  but  thus  eflablifh  it  ? 

Clin.  By  all  means,  effablifh  it :  for  this  law  will  vanquifh  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  votes  of  all  men. 

Guest.  What  then,  after  good  omination,  will  be  the  jfecond  law  of 
mufic  l  Will  it  not  be,  that  prayers  fhould  be  offered  to  the  refpedtive  Gods 
to  whom  we  facrifice  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  the  third  law,  I  think,  will  be,  that  fince  poets  know  that 

1  That  is,  fays  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  a  lamentable  Mufe  :  for  the  Carians  appear  to  be  of  a  mourn- 
sul  difpofition,  and  for  hire  lament  over  the  dead  bodies  of  foreigners. 
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prayers  are  petitions  addreffed  to  the  Gods,  they  ought  to  be  careful  in  the 
higheft  degree,  left  they  fhould  ignorantly  requeft  what  is  evil,  as  if  it  were 
good.  For  I  think  the  condition  of  him  who  prays  in  this  manner  would  be 
lidiculous. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Did  we  not  a  little  before  agree,  that  neither  filver  nor  gold  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  riches  in  our  city  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Of  what  then  fhall  we  fay  this  difcourfe  is  the  paradigm?  Is  it  not 
of  this,  that  not  every  genus  of  poets  is  fufficient  to  know,  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  things  good  and  evil  ?  If,  therefore,  any  poet,  either  in  profe  or  verfe, 
(hall  compcfe  for  us  improper  prayers,  he  fhall  be  made  by  the  citizens  to 
pray  for  the  contrary  to  what  he  afked  in  his  prayers,  in  things  of  the 
greateft  importance  :  though,  as  we  have  already  laid,  we  lhall  not  find 
many  offences  greater  than  this.  But  we  fhall  eftablifh  this  as  one  of  the 
laws  and  forms  refpedting  the  Mufe. 

Clin.  Which?  Speak  to  us  more  clearly. 

Guest.  That  a  poet  fhall  not  compofe  any  thing,  either  beautiful  or  good, 
different  from  the  legal  and  juft  inftitutions  of  the  city.  Nor  fhall  he  be 
permitted  to  fhow  what  he  has  compofed  to  any  private  perfon,  before  the 
judges  and  guardians  of  the  law,  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  have  feen  and 
approved  it.  But  it  has  nearly  been  fhown  by  us,  who  thofe  are  whom  we 
have  chofen  to  prefide  over  mufic  and  difcipline.  Shall  I  then,  as  ufual,  alk 
whether  this  law,  formula,  and  third  image,  is  to  be  eftablifhed  for  us? 
Or  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ? 

Clin.  That  it  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  undoubtedly. 

Guest.  After  thefe  things,  it  will  be  moft  proper  that  hymns,  and  enco¬ 
miums  of  the  Gods,  fhould  be  fung  mingled  with  prayers  ;  and  after  the 
Gods,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  that  proper  prayers,  with  encomiums,  fhould  be 
offered  to  dcemons  and  heroes. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But,  after  this  law,  the  following  will  take  place  without  envy. 
It  will  be  proper  that  thofe  citizens  who  have  accomplifhed  beautiful  and 
laborious  works,  pertaining  either  to  bodies  or  fouls,  and  who  have  been 
obedient  to  the  laws,  fhould  after  their  deceafe  be  celebrated. 
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Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  to  ho-nonr  tbofe  who  are  yet  alive,  with  encomiums  and 
hymns,  and  before,  having  completely  run  the  race  of  life,  they  have  arrived 
at  a  beautiful  end,  is  not  fafe.  Let  all  thefe  particulars  be  edablifhed  for 
us,  common  both  to  men  and  women  that  have  been  rlludrioudy  good. 
But  it  will  be  proper  that  odes  and  dancings  fhoufd  be  edablidied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : — There  are  many  antient  and  beautiful  poems  about  mufic, 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner  about  dancing.  Out  of  thefe  to  choofe  that  which 
is  becoming  and  adapted  to  an  edablifhed  polity,  cannot  be  the  means  of 
exciting  envy.  The  eledors  of  thefe  fhali  not  be  lefs  than  fifty  years  old. 
Thefe  fhali  choofe  that  poem  out  of  the  antient  poems  which  appears  to  be 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  But  that  which  is  infufiicient,  or  altogether  un¬ 
fit,  they  fhali  either  entirely  rejed;,  or  commit  to  poets  and  muficians  to  be 
properly  cor  reded,  employing  for  this  purpofe  their  poetical  abilities.  They 
fhali  not  apply  to  thefe  for  the  gratification  of  defire,  or  for  pleafures,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  cafes;  but,  the  will  of  the  legiflator  being  made  known, 
all  dancing,  every  ode,  and  every  choir,  fhali  be  indituted  according  to  their 
determination.  For  every  employment  about  a  Mufe,  which  is  cond uded 
in  an  orderly  manner,  though  a  lweet  Mufe  is  not  added,  is  ten  thoufand 
times  better  than  every  diforderly  purfuit  of  a  Mufe.  The  pleafant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  common  to  all  the  Mufes.  For  every  one  confiders  that  to  be  plea¬ 
fant  w’ith  which  he  has  been  converfant  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  And 
if  he  has  been  familiar  with  a  prudent  and  orderly  Mufe,  when  he  hears  one 
of  a  contrary  charader,  he  hates,  and  calls  it  illiberal.  But  he  who  has 
been  educated  in  familiarity  with  a  common  and  fweet  Mufe*  calls  the  con¬ 
trary  to  this  frigid  and  unpleafant.  So  that,  as  I  jud  now  faid,  neither  the 
pleafant  nor  the  unpleafant  has  any  peculiar  privilege.  But  the  cafe  is 
different  with  refped  to  emolument  and  detriment :  for  the  one  renders  thofe 
who  are  educated  in  it  better,  and  the  other  worie, 

Clin.  It  is  well  faid. 

Guest.  Further  dill,  it  will  be  proper  to  feparate  the  fongs  which  are 
adapted  to  the  women  from  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  men,  defining 
them  by  a  certain  formula,  and  accommodating  them  to  harmonies  and 
rhythms.  For  to  be  diffonant  from  the  whole  of  harmony,  or  foreign  rrom 

rhythm,  attributing  to  melodies  nothing  adapted  to  each  of  thefe,  is  a  diie 
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circumftance.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the  figures  of  thefe  fhould  be 
eftablifhed  by  law,  and  both  be  properly  attributed  to  both.  But  that  which 
is  accommodated  either  to  men  or  women  ought  to  be  rendered  manifeft  from 
the  difference  of  the  nature  of  each.  That  which  is  magnificent,  therefore, 
and  verges  to  fortitude,  muft  be  called  virile  :  but  that  which  more  inclines 
to  the  ornamental  and  the  moderate  muft  be  delivered,  both  in  law  and  in 
difcourfe,  as  of  a  more  feminine  nature.  This,  then,  is  the  order.  In  the 
next  place,,  let  us  declare  after  what  manner,  by  whom,  and  when,  each  of 
thefe  are  to  be  accomplifhed.  But  as  a  fhipwright,  when  he  lays  down  that 
which  is  the  principle  in  the  conftrudtion  of  a  fhip,  defcribes  the  form  of 
the  keel ;  in  like  manner,  I  appear  to  myfelf  to  do  the  fame  thing.  For, 
while  I  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  the  figures  of  lives  according  to  the  manners 
of  fouls,  I  in  reality  lay  down  the  keels  of  them,  and  very  properly  con- 
fider  by  what  device,  and  after  what  manner,  we  may  tranfport  in  the  beft 
manner  life  over  this  fea  of  life.  Human  affairs,  indeed,  are  not  worthy 
of  great  attention;  yet  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  attended  to.  But 
this  is  not  an  unfortunate  circumftance.  Since,  however,  we  are  here,  if 
we  can  in  a  certain  refpetft  accomplifh  this  in  a  convenient  manner,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  for  us.  But  fome  one  may,  perhaps,  very  properly 
inquire  what  it  is  that  1  now  fay, 

Clin.  Some  one  may. 

Guest.  I  fay,  then,  that  a  thing  of  a  ferious  nature  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  ftudied,  but  that  this  ought  by  no  means  to  be  the  cafe  with  that  which 
is  not  of  a  ferious  nature.  And  that  divinity,  indeed,  is  naturally  W’orthy 
of  every  bleffed  ftudy,  but  that  man,  as  I  faid  before,  w'as  fafiiioned  to  be  a 
certain  fport  1  of  divinity.  This,  indeed,  is  truly  the  moft  excellent  thing 
which  he  poffeffes.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,,  that  every  man  and  woman, 
purfuing  this  mode,  and  engaging  in  the  moft  beautiful  fports,  fhould  thus 
pafs  through  life,  thinking,  in  a  manner,  entirely  contrary  to  what  they  do 
at  prefent. 

Clin.  Flow  ? 

* 

1  Antient  theologifts  and  intellectual  philofophers  were  accuffomed  to  call  the  energy  of  divinity 
proceeding  into  the  fenfible  univerfe  fport,  on  account  of  the  delufive,  fictitious,  and  ever-gliding 
nature  of  matter,  and  the  forms  which  it  contains.  So  that  in  this  fenfe  man,  confidered  as  con¬ 
nected  with  body,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fport  of  divinity. 
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Guest.  Now,  indeed,  they  think  that  ferious  purfuits'  ought  to  fublifd  for 
the  fake  of  fports.  For  they  confider  that  warlike  concerns,  which  are 
things  of  a  ferious  nature,  ought  to  be  well  difpofed  for  the  fake  of  peace. 
But  neither  does  fport  naturally  belong  to  war,  nor  was  there  ever  any  difci- 
pline  in  it  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  nor  is  there  at  prefent,  nor 
will  be.  But  we  fay  that  this  is  a  thing  of  a  mold  ferious  nature, — I  mean, 
that  every  one  ought  to  pafs  through  life,  for  the  mold  part,  and  in  the  mold 
excellent  manner,  in  peace.  What  the  proper  manner,  therefore,  is  of 
fporting  through  life,  and  what  the  fports  are  which  fhould  be  employed  in 
facrifices,  in  tinging  and  dancing,  fo  that  the  Gods  may  be  rendered  propi¬ 
tious,  and  enemies  oppofed  and  vanquifhed  in  battle  ;  likewife,  by  what 
fongs  and  dances  both  thefe  may  be  accomplifhed  ; — of  all  thefe  particulars 
we  have  delivered  the  formulas,  and,  as  it  were,  cut  the  paths  in  which  we 
fhould  proceed.  The  poet  too  appears  to  fpeak  well  when  he  fays:  “  You 
will  conceive,  O  Telemachus,  fome  things  from  yourfelf,  but  others  the 
daemon  will  fuggetd  to  you.  For  I  do  not  think  that  you  were  born  and 
nourished  with  unfavourable  Gods  r.”  Such  too  ought  to  be  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  pupils.  For  they  fhould  think  that  what  we  have  already  faid 
has  been  fufficiently  faid;  and  that  the  daemon  and  divinity  will  fuggeft  other 
things  to  them  refpedting  facrifices  and  choirs,  viz.  what  divinities  they 
ought  to  render  propitious  in  their  fports,  and  when  ;  at  the  fame  time  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  natural  manner,  and  being  themfelves,  for  the  mold  part,  prodigies, 
but  participating  certain  fmall  portions  of  truth. 

Megil.  You  vilify,  O  guefd,  in  every  refpedd  the  human  race. 

Guest.  You  fhould  not  wonder  at  this,  O  Megillus,  but  pardon  me. 
For,  looking  to  divinity,  and  being  affedted  with  the  view,  I  have  faid  that 
which  I  j aft  now  laid.  But  let  our  race  not  be  any  thing  defpicable  (if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you),  but  worthy  ferious  attention.  After  thefe  things  the 
public  buildings  for  gymnaldic  exercifes  and  difciplines  have  been  fpoken  of, 
and  placed  in  a  tripartite  manner  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  gymnalia 
too  of  the  horfes  have,  in  a  limilar  manner,  been  afligned  a  tripartite  diftri- 
bution  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  together  with  ample  places  adorned  for 
the  fake  of  the  young  men,  that  in  thefe  they  may  exercife  themfelves  with 
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the  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  other  jaculations  ;  and  may  be  properly  diici- 
plined  and  attended  to.  If,  therefore,  we  did  not  then  fufficiently  fpeak 
about  thefe  particulars,  let  us  now  difcourfe  about  them  in  conjunction  with 
the  laws. 

Of  all  thefe,  then,  foreign  matters  fhould  be  hired,  who  refiding  in  thefe 
ample  places  may  teach  every  one  that  fhall  come  to  be  inftruCted,  the  war¬ 
like  and  mufical  difciplines  ;  not  only  inftruCting  thofe  whom  their  parents 
with  to  be  taught,  and  rejecting  others,  but,  as  it  is  faid,  teaching  every  man 
and  boy  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  as  being  thofe  who  from  neceffity  dis¬ 
cipline  the  city  rather  than  children.  My  law  too  afterts  the  lame  things 
about  females  as  about  males  ;  and  fays,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  equally 
exercifed  with  the  latter.  Nor  fhall  I  be  afraid  to  fay,  that  both  the  gvm- 
nattic  and  equettrian  difciplines  are  adapted  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 
For  I  am  perfuaded  of  this  through  hearing  antient  fables.  But,  in  fhort, 
even  at  prefent,  I  know  that  there  are  innumerable  myriads  of  women 
about  Pontus,  called  Sauromantides,  who  are  ordered  equally  to  ufe,  and 
equally  to  be  exercifed  in,  horfes,  bows,  and  other  arms,  in  common  with 
the  men.  But  befides  this  I  reafon  in  the  following  manner  about  thefe 
particulars :  I  fay,  if  it  is  poflible  that  thefe  things  may  fubfi tt  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  cuftom  of  our  country,  which  excludes  women  from  engaging  with 
all  their  ttrength  in  the  fame  purfuits  as  men,  is  the  moft  foolifh  of  all  cuf- 
toms.  For  thus  every  city  is  nearly  rendered  half  inttead  of  double,  from  the 
fame  effeCts  and  labours.  Though,  indeed,  this  is  a  wonderful  error  of  the 
legiflator. 

Clin.  So  it  appears.  Yet,  O  guett,  many  of  the  things  afferted  by  us 
at  prefent  are  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  a  polity. 

Guest.  But  we  ought  to  permit  the  fubjeCt  of  our  difcourfe  to  be  well 
difculfed  ;  and,  when  difeuffed,  it  is  requifite  to  feleCt  that  which  appears  to 
be  beft. 

Clin.  You  have  fpoken  very  elegantly,  and  you  have  made  me  reprove 
myfelf  for  what  I  juft  now  faid.  Speak,  therefore,  after  this,  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  yourfelf. 

Guest.  That  is  agreeable  to  me,  O  Clinias,  which  I  faid  above  ;  that, 
if  it  ffiould  appear  thefe  things  could  not  be  fufficiently  accomplifhed,  they 
4  may 
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may  perhaps  be  contradicted  in  difcourfe.  But  now,  if  fome  one  is  by  no 
means  difpofed  to  admit  this  law,  he  ought  to  inquire  after  fomething  elfe. 
Neverthelefs  our  exhortation  will  not  ceafe.to  affert  that  women  ought  in  the 
highefl  degree,  in  our  city,  to  participate  in  common  with  the  men  of  dif- 
cipline  and  other  particulars.  For  in  a  certain  refpeCt  it  is  requilite  to  think 
as  follows  on  this  fubjeCL  Admit  that  women  are  not  to  participate 
in  common  with  men,  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  life,  will  it  not  be  necef¬ 
fary  that  another  order  fhould  be  affigned  to  them  ? 

Clin.  It  will  be  neceffary. 

Guest.  What  other  order  then  among  thofe  which  exift  at  prefent,  fhall 
we  affgn  them  in  preference  to  that  of  our  communion  ?  Shall  we  adopt 
that  of  the  Thracians  and  many  other  nations,  who  ufe  women  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  place  of  herdfmen  and  fhepherds,  in  the 
very  fame  manner  as  they  ufe  their  ilaves  ?  Or  fhall  we  adopt  the  cuffom 
of  our  country,  and  that  of  all  our  neighbouring  cities?  For,  with  us,  all 
poffeffions,  as  they  are  called,  are  collected  together  into  one  habitation, 
and  the  care  of  provifions,  fhuttles,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  wool,  is  committed  to  women.  Or  fhall  we,  O  Megillus, 
choofe  a  medium  between  thefe,  the  Laconic  mode  ?  fo  that  virgins  fhall 
engage  in  gymnaflic  exercifes  and  mufic  ;  but  women,  during  the  time  of 
peace,  fhall  take  care  of  the  manufacture  of  wool,  at  the  fame  time  leading 
an  aCtive,  but  by  no  means  a  depraved  and  abjeCtlife  ?  And  further  ftill,  fhall 
they  beftow  a  certain  kind  of  middle  attention  to  the  care  of  provifions  and 
the  education  of  children,  but  fhall  not  engage  in  war  ;  fo  that,  if  it  fhould 
be  neceffary  at  any  time  to  defend  the  city  and  their  children,  they  may 
neither  be  able  to  ufe  bows  like  certain  Amazons,  nor  be  fkilled  in  any  other 
kind  of  jaculation,  nor  yet  to  imitate  the  Goddefs  with  lpear  and  fhield, 
and  make  a  generous  refiffance  for  their  befeged  country,  do  as  to  be  able, 
when  beheld  in  a  certain  order,  at  leaf!  to  terrify  the  enemy,  if  they  can 
accomplifli  nothing  greater  than  this  ?  But,  if  they  live  in  this  manner,  they 
will  by  no  means  dare  to  imitate  the  Sauromantides,  who  will  appear  to  thefe 
women  to  be  men.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  is  willing  to  praife  your 
legiflators  for  thefe  things,  praife  them  :  but  my  opinion  relpeCting  them 
will  never  alter.  For  a  legiflator  ought  to  be  a  perfeCt  and  not  a  half  cha¬ 
racter. 
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ra&er,  who  luffers  the  female  fex  to  be  loft  in  luxury,  and  to  ufe  improper 
diet,  but  takes  confummate  care  of  the  male  fex,  and  thus  nearly  leaves  for 
the  city  the  half  inftead  of  the  double  of  a  happy  life. 

Megil.  What  fhall  we  do,  O  Clinias  ?  Shall  we  fuller  our  gueft  thus  to 
cenfure  the  Spartans  ? 

Clin.  Certainly.  For,  fince  liberty  of  fpeech  is  given  to  him,  he  muft  be 
fufFered  to  go  on,  till  laws  have  in  every  refpeft  been  fufficiently  difcuffed. 

Megil.  You  fpeak  very  properly. 

Guest.  It  is,  therefore,  nearly  my  province  to  endeavour  to  difcufs  what 
is  fubfequent  to  this. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  What  then  will  be  the  mode  of  life  by  which  necefTaries  may  be 
moderately  procured  for  men  ?  fo  that  arts  may  be  left  to  others,  but  agri¬ 
culture  committed  to  (laves,  who  may  procure  the  firft  fruits  of  the  earth, 
fo  as  to  be  fufficient  for  men  that  live  in  a  moderate  manner ;  likewife, 
that  eating  in  common  may  be  adopted,  the  men  being  placed  apart,  and 
their  domeftics  fituated  near  them;  alfo  the  female  offspring,  together  with 
their  mothers.  Further  ftill,  that  male  and  female  governors  may  be  placed 
over  thefe  public  banquets,  fo  as  to  diffolve  them  every  day,  and  infpedt  the 
behaviour  of  all  thofe  that  eat  in  common  ;  and  who  may  return  home  after 
the  governor  and  the  reft  have  made  libations  to  thofe  Gods  to  whom  that 
day  or  night  is  dedicated.  To  men  governed  in  this  orderly  manner,  will  no 
necelfary  work,  and  which  is  in  every  refpedt  adapted  to  them,  be  left  ? 
But  is  it  neceflary  that  each  of  them  fhould  live  after  the  manner  of  cattle, 
paying  attention  to  nothing  but  growing  fat?  This  therefore,  we  fay,  is  nei¬ 
ther  juft  nor  beautiful  :  nor  is  it  poffible  that  a  man  who  lives  in  this  man¬ 
ner  can  obtain  that  which  is  adapted  to  his  nature.  But  to  a  (luggifh  ani¬ 
mal,  and  which  grows  fat  through  indolence,  it  belongs  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  another  animal  who  is  vehemently  exercifed  by  fortitude  and  labours. 
If,  therefore,  we  inveftigate  thefe  things  with  the  accuracy  which  we  employ 
at  prefent,  we  fhall  perhaps  find  that  they  will  never  take  place  as  long  as 
women  and  children,  private  houfes,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  are 
made  to  be  private  property.  But  thofe  particulars  which  are  lecondary  to 
thefe,  and  have  juft  now  been  mentioned  by  us,  if  they  take  place,  fhould 
be  eflabliflied  in  a  verv  moderate  manner.  We  fay  then  that  a  work  remain- 
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for  thofe  that  live  in  this  manner,  which  is  neither  the  fmalleft  nor  the  mod 
vile,  but  the  greateft  of  all  things  which  are  ordained  by  a  juft  law.  For, 
as  he  who  afpires  after  vidlory,  in  the  Pythian  or  Olympian  games,  negle&s 
every  other  purfuit,  fo  his  foul  is  filled  with  a  double,  or  more  than  a  double 
employment,  who  devotes  himfelf  in  the  moft  proper  manner  to  the  virtue 
of  the  foul  and  body.  For  no  other  employment  ought  to  become  an  impe¬ 
diment  to  a  proper  attention  to  the  body,  and  to  the  difciplines  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  foul.  But,  indeed,  every  night  and  every  day  are  fcarcely  fuffi- 
cient  for  him  who  does  this,  to  accomplifli  his  end  in  a  perfedt  and  fufficient 
manner.  Since  thefe  things,  therefore,  naturally  fubfift  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  time  of  employment  ought  to  be  always  orderly  aftigned  to  liberal 
men,  in  a  continued  fucceffion,  from  one  riling  of  the  fun  to  another.  The 
legiflator,  indeed,  will  appear  ungraceful,  who  fays  many  and  trifling 
things  about  domeftic  government,  and  among  thefe  about  the  neceftity  of 
nodhirnal  vigilance,  in  order  that  the  whole  city  may  be  continually  de¬ 
fended  with  accuracy.  For  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  bafe,  and  not  liberal, 
by  all  men,  for  any  citizen  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in  Deep,  and  not  to  be 
always  the  firft  that  is  roufed  and  feen  by  all  his  domeftics  ;  whether  it  is 
proper  to  call  a  thing  of  this  kind  a  law  or  an  inftitute.  Belides  this,  it 
ought  to  be  reckoned  bafe  by  female  flaves,  for  the  miftrefs  to  be  roufed  by 
them,  inftead  of  being  herfelf  the  firft  to  roufe  the  reft,  viz.  both  male  and 
female  flaves,  her  children,  and  in  Ihort,  if  poffible,  the  whole  houfe.  All 
free  perfons,  therefore,  riling  by  night,  fhould  perform  the  many  neceflary 
political  and  oeconomic  duties  of  their  ftations;  the  governors,  thofe  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  city,  and  mafters  and  miftreftes,  thofe  pertaining  to  their  families. 
For  much  deep  is  neither  naturally  adapted  to  bodies  nor  to  fouls,  nor  to  the 
actions  of  thefe.  For  he  who  is  afleep  is  of  no  more  worth  than  that  which 
is  deftitute  of  life ;  but,  whoever  among  us  is  careful  in  the  higheft  degree 
that  he  may  live  and  be  wife,  will  be  vigilant  for  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time,  fleeping  no  longer  than  is  neceftary  to  the  prefervation  of  health.  But 
much  of  this  will  not  be  requifite  for  him  who  is  familiar  with  good  habits. 
Magiftrates,  indeed,  who  are  vigilant  by  night  in  cities,  are  a  terror  to  evil 
men,  whether  they  are  enemies  or  citizens,  but  are  admired  and  honoured  by 
the  juft  and  the  wife  ;  and  are  both  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  the  whole  city. 
The  night  being  pafted  through  in  this  manner,  befides  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned 
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tioned  advantages,  produces  likewife  a  certain  fortitude  in  the  fouls  of  the 
citizens.  On  the  dawn  of  day  it  will  be  proper  that  boys  fhould  go  to  their 
matters.  For  neither  cattle  nor  any  thing  elfe  fhould  live  without  a  ttiep- 
herd  ;  nor  boys  without  certain  teachers,  nor  Haves  without  matters  :  but 
aboy  is  the  ?noft  difficult  to  manage  of  all  wild  leafs.  For,  in  confequence  of 
the  fountain  of  prudence  in  him  not  being  yet  perfect,  he  becomes  infidious 
and  vehement,  and  the  mott  infolent  of  wild  beatts.  On  this  account  it  is 
neceflary  to  bind  him  with  a  multitude  of  chains  :  and  as  foon  as  he  is  freed 
from  his  nurfe  and  mother,  he  ttiould  be  committed  to  the  care  of  pedagogues, 
oil  account  of  his  childittinefs  and  infancy,  and  afterwards  to  preceptors, 
that,  as  a  free-born  animal,  he  may  be  inftrudted  in  proper  difeiplines.  But 
if  the  boy  is  bom  a  flave,  let  it  be  lawful  for  any  free-born  man  to  punitti 
the  child,  pedagogue,  and  preceptor,  whenever  he  detedls  them  acting  impro¬ 
perly.  But  whoever  is  prefent  on  this  occafion,  and  does  not  juttly  punitti 
the  offenders,  ttiall  in  the  firtt  place  be  fubjedt  to  the  greateft  reproach;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  he  who  was  chofen  by  the  guardians  of  the  law  to  prettde 
over  boys,  ttiall  take  notice  whether  he  whom  we  have  mentioned  does 
not  chattize  thefe  offenders,  when  it  is  fit  they  ttiould  be  chaftized,  or  does 
not  chattize  them  in  a  proper  manner.  For  he  mutt  be  an  acute  infpedlor, 
and  one  who  diligently  attends  to  the  education  of  boys,  and  regulates  their 
natures,  always  converting  them  to  that  which  is  legally  good.  But  in 
what  manner  will  the  law  furnitti  us  with  fufficient  inttrudlion  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  ?  For  this  has  not  yet  been  delivered  either  clearly  or  fufficiently,  but 
only  in  a  partial  manner.  It  is  however  neceflary,  that  to  the  utmott  of 
our  power  nothing  fhould  be  left  incomplete,  but  that  every  thing  fhould  be 
unfolded,  that  our  difeourfe  may  be  to  others  both  an  interpreter  and  a 
nourifher.  We  have,  therefore,  already  fpoken  concerning  the  form  of  a 
choir  of  finging  and  dancing,  which  among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  dedicated  to  divinity.  But  we  have  not  yet  fpoken  concerning 
profe  compofitions,  'which  of  thefe,  and  in  what  manner,  O  mott  excellent 
fuperintendant  of  boys,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  thofe  under  your  tuition. 
Though  you  have  in  our  difeourfe  the  particulars  which  they  ought  to  learn 
and  ttudy,  refpeding  war.  For  the  things,  my  friend,  pertaining  to  letters 
have  in  the  firtt  place  been  fufficiently  difeuffed  by  the  legiflator.  In  the 
next  place,  thofe  pertaining  to  the  lyre,  and  luch  as  are  of  a  memorable 
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nature,  which  we  faid  it  was  neceflary  to  mention,  together  with  warlike 
and  oeconomical  concerns.  After  this,  the  legiflator  di feu  fled  thofe  parti¬ 
culars  refpedting  the  periods  of  divine  bodies,  viz.  of  the  ftars,  the  fan,  and 
the  moon,  which  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  by  every  city.  But  of  what  parti¬ 
culars  are  we  fpeaking  ?  I  anfwer.  Of  the  order  of  days  with  refpedl  to  the 
periods  of  months,  and  of  months  with  refpedt  to  years,  that  feafons,  facri- 
fices,  and  feftivals,  receiving  that  which  is  accommodated  to  them,  and 
being  difpofed  in  a  natural  order,  may  render  the  city  alive  and  vigilant,  at¬ 
tributing  proper  honours  to  the  Gods,  and  cauhng  men  to  be  more  wife 
about  the  worfhip  of  divinity.  Thefe  things,  O  friend,  have  thus  been 
fufficiently  difcuffed  for  you  by  the  legiflator.  Attend,  therefore,  to  what 
follows  :  We  fay  that  all  has  not  been  faid  about  letters  that  might  be  faid, 
becaufe  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  he  who  is  to  become  a  mode¬ 
rate  citizen  ought  to  poflfefs  an  accurate  knowledge  of  difcipline,  or  by  no 
means  apply  to  it.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  too,  refpedling  the  lyre.  Boys, 
therefore,  of  ten  years  of  age  fliould  apply  to  letters  for  nearly  the  fpace  of 
three  years.  And  thofe  who  are  thirteen  years  old  fliould  beflow  in  like 
manner  three  years  on  the  ftudy  of  the  lyre.  Nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  a 
father  to  keep  his  children  to  thefe  ftudies  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  fpace  of 
time,  nor  for  a  child  to  apply  to  them,  whether  he  is  a  lover  or  a  hater  of 
difcipline.  But  he  who  is  not  obedient  to  the  law  in  this  refpedt,  let  him  be 
deprived  of  thofe  youthful  honours  which  we  fhall  fhortly  mention.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  firft  place,  hear  what  mafters  ought  to  teach,  and  youth  to 
learn,  during  this  period.  They  fhould  labour  at  letters  till  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  But  we  fliould  not  be  at  all  concerned  that  thofe  who  are 
not  naturally  quick  make  neither  rapid  nor  beautiful  advances  in  allotted 
portions  of  time.  With  refpect  to  thofe  monuments  of  the  poets  deftitute 
of  the  lyre,  which  are  partly  written  in  meafure,  and  are  partly  without  the 
fedtions  of  rhythm,  O  ye  beft  of  all  guardians  of  the  laws,  what  ufe  will  ye 
permit  to  be  made  of  thofe  writings,  which,  being  deftitute  of  rhythm  and 
harmony,  are  deceitful  compofitions,  and  are  left  us  by  certain  men  of  this 
defcription  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  legiflator  himfelf  will  very  much 
doubt  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe. 

Clin.  What  is  this,  O  gueft,  which  you  appear  to  fay,  doubting  with 
yourfelf  ? 
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Guest.  Your  queftion  is  very  pertinent,  O  Clinias.  But  to  you,  who 
fpeculate  in  common  with  me  refpe&ing  laws,  it  is  neceflarv  that  I  fhould 
fpeak  both  that  which  appears  certain,  and  that  which  appears  dubious. 

Clin.  What,  therefore,  do  you  now  fay  refpe&ing  thefe  ?  And  what  is 
it  that  moves  you  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  ? 

Guest.  I  will  tell  you.  For  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  fpeak  contrary  to 
what  has  been  often  faid  by  ten  thoufand  mouths. 

Clin.  But  what?  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  few  and  inconfiderable 
particulars  which  have  been  above  mentioned  by  you  refpefling  laws,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  multitude  ? 

Guest.  You  have  fpoken  this  with  the  greateft  truth.  For,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  you  exhort  me  to  proceed  confidently  in  this  road,  though  it  is  ar¬ 
duous  and  odious  to  many,  and  advance  through  the  path  of  laws  which  our 
prefent  difcourfe  has  unfolded,  without  omitting  any  particular.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  a  journey  of  this  kind  will  be  pleafing  to  no  lefs  a  multitude  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  defcription  ;  but,  if  to  a  lefs,  it  will  not  be  a  worfe  multitude. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  I  fhall  not  therefore  defift.  I  fay,  indeed,  that  we  have  many 
poets  who  have  written  in  hexameter,  and  many  who  have  written  in 
trimeter  1  verfe  ;  among  which  the  intention  of  fome  has  been  ferious  in 
thefe  compofitions,  but  of  others  jocofe.  An  innumerable  multitude  too  of 
fuch  as  are  {killed  in  thefe  writings  have  often  faid,  that  children  who  are 
properly  educated  muft  be  abundantly  nourifhed  with  thofe  poetical  compo- 
litions  by  often  hearing  them  read  ;  and,  in  fhort,  muff  be  made  learned  by 
committing  all  the  poets  to  memory.  But  others  fay,  that  a  feledtion 
fhould  be  made  of  the  principal  things  in  all  the  poets,  and  that  certain 
entire  fentences  collected  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  committed  to  memory, 
if  any  one  among  us  is  defirous  of  becoming  a  wife  and  good  man  through 
much  experience  and  {kill  in  a  multitude  of  particulars.  Do  you,  there¬ 
fore,  now  order  me  to  explain  what  is  beautifully  faid,  and  wdiat  not,  among 
thefe  alfertions  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Shall  I,  in  one  word,  therefore  fay  what  I  think  fufficient  about 
all  thefe  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  every  one  will  allow  me  to  fay, 

s  A  trimeter  is  an  Iambic  verfe  of  three  meafures,  or  fix  feet. 
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that  many  things  are  beautifully  alferted  by  the  poets,  and  many  things 
quite  the  contrary.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  I  fay  that  polymathy  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  youth. 

Clin.  How  then,  and  what  would  you  advife  the  guardian  of  the  law 
to  do  ? 

Guest.  Of  what  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Cl  in.  Of  the  paradigm,  by  looking  to  which  the  guardian  of  the  laws 
may  permit  fome  things  to  be  learnt  by  all  boys,  and  may  forbid  others. 
Speak,  and  do  not  be  remifs  in  anfwering  this  queftion. 

Guest.  O  good  Clinias,  I  appear  in  a  certain  refpedt  to  be  fortunate. 

•Clin.  About  what  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  I  am  not  entirely  deftitute  of  a  paradigm.  For,  now 
looking  to  the  particulars  which  we  have  difculfed  from  the  rifing  of  the 
fun  to  the  prefent  hour,  but  not  in  my  opinion  without  divine  infpiration ,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  fimilar  to  a  certain  poefy.  Nor  perhaps  is  it 
wonderful  that  I  fhould  be  very  much  delighted,  on  beholding  our  affertions 
colledled  as  it  were  together  in  one.  For,  of  all  thofe  above-mentioned 
-numerous  fentences  which  I  have  learnt  and  heard,  thofe  which  we  have 
.colledled  in  the  prefent  difcourfe  appear  to  mo  to  be  the  moll  moderate, 
and  moft  fit  to  be  heard  by  youth.  So  that  I  think  I  cannot  propofe 
a  better  paradigm  to  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  preceptor  of 
youth,  than  this,  that  they  fhould  exhort  the  mailers  to  teach  boys  thefe 
things,  together  with  fuch  particulars  as  are  confequent  and  fimilar  to  thefe, 
whether  they  are  written  in  profe  or  verfe,  or  are  limply  alferted  without 
being  written,  but  are  conformable  to  thefe  laws,  and  are,  therefore,  by 
no  means  to  be  negledled,  but  committed  to  writing.  And,  in  the  firffc 
place,  the  teachers  themfelves  fhould  be  compelled  to  learn  and  praife 
thefe  affertions  :  but  thofe  teachers  mull  not  a£l  in  the  capacity  of 
teachers  by  whom  they  are  not  approved.  And,  finally,  boys  mull  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  thofe  preceptors  by  whom  thefe  affertions  are 
approved  and  praifed.  And  thus  much  concerning  letters,  and  the  mailers 
of  letters. 

Clin.  We  do  not  appear  to  me,  G  guell,  to  have  wandered  from  the 
defign  of  our  difcourfe  :  but  whether  or  not  we  are  right  upon  the  whole, 
is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine. 

Guest.  But  this,  Q  Clinias,  will  Become  more  apparent  (as  it  is  proper 
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it  fhould)  when,  as  we  have  often  faid,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  this  difcufTion 
of  laws. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  Should  we  not,  after  having  difeufled  the  particulars  about  letters, 
fpeak  concerning  the  matter  of  the  harp  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  If  we  call  to  mind  what  has  been  already  faid  by  us,  we  affigned 
to  the  matters  of  the  harp  the  province  of  imparting  difeipline  and  every 
kind  of  inttruftion  about  things  of  this  fort. 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  of  things  are  you  fpeaking? 

Guest.  We  faid,  I  think,  that  the  Dionyfiacal  fingers  of  fixty  years  of 
age  ought  to  become  remarkably  acute  in  their  perception  of  rhythms,  and 
the  compofitions  of  harmonies;  fo  that,  in  thofe  melodies  which  imitate  the 
paflions  of  the  foul,  they  may  be  able  to  dittinguifh  good  from  bad  imita¬ 
tions, — rejecting  the  latter,  but  finging  to  and  enchanting  the  fouls  of  youth 
with  the  former,  and  thus  inciting  them  through  imitations  to  the  poffeffion. 
of  virtue. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mott  truly. 

Guest.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things,  that  both 
the  harper  and  his  pupil  fhould  ufe  the  founds  of  the  lyre,  and  likewife 
for  the  fake  of  the  diftinCtion  of  the  chords  ;  rendering  founds  confonant 
to  founds.  But  it  Ihall  not  be  lawful  to  exhibit  to  thofe  who,  through  the 
quicknefs  of  their  apprehenfion,  would  in  three  years  experience  the  utility 
of  mufic,  the  different  founds,  and  variety  of  the  lyre ;  the  chords  them- 
felves  producing  certain  melodies,  and  others  being  produced  by  the  poet 
who  compofes  the  melody,  fo  as  to  connect  the  denfe  with  the  rare,  the 
fwift  with  the'  flow,  the  acute  with  the  grave,  and  the  confonant  with  the 
diflonant,  and  in  a  fimilar  maimer  harmonizing  to  the  founds  of  the  lyre 
all  the  varieties  of  rhythms.  For  contraries  when  confufed  with  each  other 
are  difficult  to  be  learnt.  But  it  is  proper  that  youth  fhould  be  taught 
with  the  greateft  poffible  facility.  For  the  neceflary  difeiplines  which  they 
mutt  acquire  are  neither  fmall  nor  few.  However,  our  difeourfe  as  it 
advances  in  conjunction  with  time  will  fhow  what  thefe  are.  And  fuch 
are  the  particulars  refpeCting  mufic,  which  mutt  be  attended  to  by  the 
matter  of  youth.  But  the  particulars  refpeCting  thofe  melodies  and  words 
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which  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  mailers  of  choirs,  we  have  already  diff 
cuffed.  Thefe  we  faid  ought  to  be  confecrated  in  feftivals,  in  an  accom¬ 
modated  manner,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  advantageous  to  the  city,  in  con- 
jundion  with  profperous  pleafure. 

Clin.  Thefe  things  too  have  been  delivered  by  you,  conformable  to  truth. 

Guest.  He,  therefore,  who  is  chofen  as  governor  refpe&ing  the  Mufe, 
muff  attend  to  thefe  particulars  in  conjundion  with  benevolent  fortune. 
But,  as  we  have  delivered  what  remained  to  be  difcuffed  refpeding  mufic,  we 
ihall  do  the  fame  refpeding  dancing,  and  the  whole  of  gymnaffic  pertaining 
to  the  body.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  both  boys  and  girls  fhould  learn  to 
dance,  and  to  be  exercifed.  Is  it  not  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  Dancing-mafters  therefore  muff  be  chofen  for  boys,  and  dancing- 
miftreffes  for  girls,  that  they  may  not  be  unaptly  exercifed  in  this  art. 

Clin.  Be  it  fo. 

Guest.  Again,  we  call  that  man  who  engages  in  a  variety  of  employ¬ 
ments,  the  curator  of  youth,  and  who,  fince  he  attends  to  both  mufic  and 
gymnaffic,  cannot  have  much  leifure. 

Clin.  How  is  it  poflible  that,  being  advanced  in  years,  he  can  attend  to 
fo  many  things  1 

Guest.  Eafily,  my  friend.  For  the  law  has  permitted,  and  will  permit 
him  to  choofe,  as  his  affociates  in  thefe  employments,  fuch  men  and  women 
among  the  citizens  as  he  pleafes.  But  he  knows  who  ought  to  be  chofen, 
and  will  defire  to  choofe  worthy  affociates,  as  prudently  knowing  and  reve¬ 
rencing:  the  magnitude  of  government,  and  being  well  convinced  that  all  our 
affairs  will  fail  profperoufiy  over  the  fea  of  life  when  youth  are  properly 
educated.  But,  when  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  confequence  neither  deferves 
to  be  mentioned,  nor  fhall  we  mention  it,  as  in  the  higheft  degree  venerating 
the  lovers  of  prophets  in  a  new  city.  Much,  therefore,  has  been  faid  by  us 
refpeding  dancing  and  all  gymnaffic  motions.  For  we  confider  as  gym- 
naftic,  all  corporeal  exercifes  in  war,  fuch  as  that  of  the  bow,  and  every 
kind  of  hurling,  like  wife  with  the  fhield,  and  all  the  battles  with  arms  ; 
together  with  tadic  evolutions,  the  conducting  of  armies,  the  pofitions  of 
.camps,  and  fuch  particulars  as  pertain  to  equeftrian  difciplines.  For  it 
is  proper  that  there  fhould  be  common  teachers  of  all  thefe,  procured  by 
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hire  for  this  purpofe  by  the  city,  and  that  both  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  fhould  be  their  difciples,  that  they  may  be  (killed  in  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars.  And  girls  indeed  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  dancing 
and  fighting  in  armour  ;  but  women  to  military  evolutions,  and  the  taking 
up  and  laying  down  of  arms,  if  on  no  other  account,  yet  that,  if  at  any  time 
there  fhould  be  occafion  for  all  the  men  leaving  the  city  to  march  to  battle, 
the  women  may  be  able  fufficiently  to  defend  the  children  and  the  reft  of 
the  city.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  may  take  up  arms  for  the  city,  if 
it  fhould  be  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  with  a  certain  mighty  ftrength 
and  violence,  whether  they  are  Greeks  or  Barbarians  ;  this  being  an  event 
that  may  eafily  happen.  For  it  is  certainly  a  great  fault  in  a  polity,  to 
educate  women  in  fo  fhameful  a  manner  as  to  be  inferior  even  to  birds, 
who  fight  for  their  offspring  with  the  ftrongeft  of  favage  animals,  are  willing 
to  die,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  every  danger  in  their  defence.  But  women, 
according  to  the  prefent  mode  of  education,  in  time  of  danger  immediately 
run  to  facred  places,  and  fill  all  the  altars  and  temples,  and  thus  give  rife 
to  an  opinion  that  man  is  naturally  the  moft  timid  of  all  animals. 

Clin.  By  Jupiter,  O  gueft,  this  is  both  dilgraceful  and  detrimental  to  a 
city. 

Guest.  We  will,  therefore,  eftablifh  this  as  a  law,  that  women  final  1  not 
negledt  warlike  concerns,  but  that  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female, 
fhall  pay  attention  to  them. 

Clin.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  fhould  be  fo. 

Guest.  With  refpedt  to  wreftling,  therefore,  we  have  faid  fome  things, 
but  we  have  not  difcuffed  that  which  I  fhould  call  the  greateft  thing,  nor  is 
it  eafy  to  difcufs  it  without  uniting  gefticulation  to  the  difcuffion.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  we  fhall  then  determine  when  our  difcourfe,  following  things,  indicates 
fomething  clear  about  other  particulars  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  and  fhows 
that  fuch  a  wreftling  is,  in  reality,  of  all  motions  moft  allied  to  contention 
in  battle  :  and,  befides  this,  that  fuch  wreftling  ought  to  be  ftudied  for  the 
fake  of  war,  but  not  war  for  fuch  wreftling. 

Clin.  This  affertion  of  yours  is  beautiful. 

Guest.  Thus  much,  therefore,  may  fuffice  at  prefent  concerning  wreft¬ 
ling.  But  with  refpeCl  to  every  other  motion  of  the  body,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  may  be  properly  denominated  a  certain  dancing,  it  muff  be  divided 
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into  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  imitates  that  which  is  venerable  in  more 
beautiful  bodies,  but  the  other,  that  which  is  depraved  in  bafer  bodies.  And 
again,  of  each  of  thefe  there  are  two  fpecies.  For,  of  the  worthy  motion, 
one  kind  takes  place  when  beautiful  bodies  and  brave  fouls  are  entangled  in 
war  and  violent  labours  :  but  the  other,  in  the  profperous  condition  of  the 
temperate  foul  in  moderate  pleafures.  And  he  who  calls  a  dancing  of  this 
kind  pacific,  denominates  it  according  to  nature.  But  of  thefe,  the  dan¬ 
cing  in  battle,  which  is  different  from  the  pacific,  may  be  properly  called 
Pyrrhic  ;  which  imitates  the  avoiding  of  all  blows  and  hurlings  by  declina¬ 
tions,  every  kind  of  yielding,  leaping  on  high,  and  dropping  on  the  ground  ; 
and  likewife  attempts  to  imitate  the  motions  contrary  to  thefe,  tending  to 
efficacious  figures,  in  the  hurling  of  bows  and  fpears,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
blows.  But  the  redtitude  and  proper  tone  both  of  good  bodies  and  fouls 
takes  place  for  the  molt  part  when  an  imitation  is  employed  which  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  members  of  the  body.  This,  therefore,  fhould  be  admitted  as 
proper,  but  the  contrary  to  this,  as  improper.  This  alfo  Ihould  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  pacific  dancing  of  every  one,  viz.  whether,  engaging  in  beautiful 
dancing,  according  to  nature,  he  conducts  h-knfelf  in  the  choirs  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  thofe  who  are  fubfervient  to  good  laws.  In  the  firll  place, 
therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  diffmguifh  the  ambiguous  from  the  unambiguous 
dancing.  What  then  is  this,  and  how  is  each  to  be  diftinguifhed  ?  The  am¬ 
biguous  dancing  is  Bacchic,  and  belongs  to  thofe  that  follow  the  Bacchuses, 
viz.  the  Nymphs,  Pans,  Silenuses,  and  Satyrs,  who,  as  they  fay,  imitate 
thofe  that  are  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  perform  purifying  and  certain 
myftic  ceremonies.  The  whole  of  this  kind  of  dancing  cannot  eafily  be  de¬ 
fined,  either  as  pacific,  or  adapted  to  war  ;  nor,  in  fhort,  is  it  eafy  to  fay 
what  is  the  intention  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  with  the 
greatefl  reflitude  be  diftinguiffied  as  follows  :  We  imift  place  the  military 
dancing  feparate  from  that  which  is  pacific,  and  affert  that  this  kind  of  dan¬ 
cing  is  not  adapted  to  war.  Leaving  it,  therefore,  thus  fituated,  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  military  and  pacific  dancing,  which  may  be  praifed  as  indubitably 
ours.  But  that  kind  of  the  pacific  Mufe  which  fubfifts  in  an  opinion  of  a 
profperous  condition,  and  which  honours  the  Gods  and  the  foils  of  the 
Gods,  in  dancing,  may  receive  a  twofold  divifion.  For  one  kind  is  adopted 
when  we  have  efcaped  certain  labours  and  dangers,  and  have  obtained  good  ; 
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and  this  contains  greater  pleafures.  But  the  other  kind  fubfifts  when  the 
goods  which  we  before  pofifelfed.  continue  to  be  fafe,  and  become  increafed  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  pleafures  are  of  a  milder  nature.  But  in  things  of  this  kind 
every  man,  with  refpect  to  the  motions  of  the  body,  is  moved  in  a  greater 
degree  when  the  pleafures  are  greater,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  when  they  are 
lefs.  And  he  who  is  more  modeft,  and  more  exercifed  in  fortitude,  is  moved 
in  a  lefs  degree.  But  he  who  is  timid,  and  unexercifed  in  temperance,  fuf. 
tains  greater  and  more  vehement  mutations  of  motion.  And,  in  fihort, 
every  one  that  emits  a  found,  whether  in  tinging  or  in  fpeaking,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  able  to  accomplifh  this  with  a  quiet  body.  On  this  account  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  words  by  figures  of  the  body  produced  the  whole  of  the  art  of 
dancing.  Some  of  us,  therefore,  in  all  thefe  move  elegantly,  but  others  in¬ 
elegantly.  And  as  many  of  the  antient  names  ought  to  be  praifed  by  us  as 
pofited  well,  and  according  to  nature;  in  like  manner,  it  is  proper  to  believe 
that  he,  whoever  he  was,  rightly  and  mufically  denominated  the  dancings  of 
profperous  men,  who  conduct  themfelves  moderately  with  refpedt  to  plea¬ 
fures  ;  and  that,  affigning  all  of  them  a  name  according  to  reafon,  he  de¬ 
nominated  them  modulations.  Likewife,  that  he  eftablifhed  two  kinds  of 
beautiful  dancing ;  calling  the  military  dancing  Pyrrhic,  and  the  pacific 
modulation,  giving  to  each  a  becoming  and  adapted  name.  Thefe  things, 
indeed,  the  legiflator  ought  to  explain  by  reprefentations  :  but  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  laws  ought  to  inveffigate  dancing  ;  when  he  has  difcovered  it, 
unite  it  with  the  reft  of  mufic  ;  and  in  all  feftivals  diftribute  that  which  is 
adapted  to  each  of  the  facrifices ;  fo  confecrating  every  thing  in  order,  that 
no  innovation  may  be  made  either  in  dancing  or  finging,  but  that,  both  the 
city  and  citizens  perfevering  as  much  as  pofiible  after  the  lame  manner  in 
the  fame  pleafures,  they  may  live  well  and  happily.  And  thus  we  have  de¬ 
termined  what  the  particulars  refpedfing  the  choirs  of  beautiful  bodies  and 
generous  fouls  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  contemplate  and  know 
the  motions  of  bafe  bodies  and  thoughts,  and  thofe  motions  which  are 
converfant  with  the  defamations  of  laughter,  in  words,  finging,  dancing, 
and  the  reviling  imitations  of  all  thele.  For  it  is  not  poffible  that  ferious 
things  can  be  learnt  without  fuch  as  are  ridiculous,  or  contraries  without  all 
contraries,  if  any  one  is  defirous  of  becoming  prudent.  But  it  is  impoflible 
to  do  both,  if  we  wifh  to  participate  even  a  fmall  portion  of  virtue.  Thefe 
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things*  however,  ought  to  be  learnt,  left  through  ignorance  we  fhould  either 
do  or  fay  fomething  ridiculous,  which  is  at  all  times  unbecoming.  Servants, 
therefore,  and  hired  Grangers,  fhould  be  appointed  to  imitate  things  of  this 
kind  :  but  no  free  perfon  fhould  ever  fludy,  or  be  feen  learning  them,  nei¬ 
ther  woman  nor  man  ;  but  feme  novelty  of  imitation  about  them  fhould  al¬ 
ways  prefent  itfelf  to  the  view.  And  thus  let  the  fports  pertaining  to 
laughter,  which  we  all  denominate  comedy,  be  eftablifhed  both  in  difeourfe 
and  law.  But  if  any  of  the  tragic  poets,  who,  as  they  fay,  write  about 
things  of  a  ferious  nature,  fhould  thus  interrogate  us : — O  guefts,  will  you 
allow  us,  or  not,  to  come  to  your  city  and  region,  and  prefent  you  with  our 
poefy  r  or  how  are  you  determined  to  aft  about  things  of  this  kind  ?  what 
anfwer,  then,  fhall  we  give  to  thefe  divine  men  about  thefe  particulars  ? 
For  it  appears  to  me  that  we  fhould  reply  as  follows  :  O  mold  excellent  of 
Grangers,  we  ourfelves  are,  to  the  utmofl  of  our  power,  poets  of  the  moil 
beautiful  and  heft  tragedy.  For  the  whole  of  our  polity  is  an  imitation,  of 
the  mod:  beautiful  and  mofl  excellent  life,  which  we  fay  is,  in  reality,  the 
moil  true  tragedy  I.  You,  therefore,  are  poets,  and  we  alfo  are  poets  of 
the  fame  defeription,  being  your  competitors  and  antagonifls  in  the  moil 
beautiful  drama,  which,  as  we  hope,  true  law  alone  is  naturally  capable  of 
effecting.  But  do  not  think  that  we  fhall  eafily  buffer  you  to  fix  your  feenes 
in  the  market-place,  and,  introducing  players  of  elegant  utterance,  who  fpeak 
louder  than  we  do,  to  difeourfe  to  our  children,  wives,  and  the  vulgar,  about 
things  for  the  mofl;  part  different  from  thofe  which  they  have  heard  from 
us.  For  we  ourfelves,  and  the  whole  city,  would  be  nearly  perfectly  infane, 
if  we  fhould  permit  you  to  do  what  we  have  juft  now  mentioned,  before  the 
magiftrates  have  feen  what  you  have  compofed,  and  have  judged  whether 
it  is  fit  or  not  to  be  fpoken  before  the  people.  Now,  therefore,  O  boys, 
offspring  of  foft  Mufes,  we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  fhow  your  odes,  together 
'with  ours,  to  the  governors  ;  and  if  the  things  faid  by  you  fhall  appear  to  be 
the  fame,  or  better  than  thofe  which  are  faid  by  us,  we  will  give  the  choir  to 
you  :  but  if  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  we  fhall  never,  O  friends,  be  able  to 
give  you  the  choir.  Let  thefe  particulars,  therefore,  be  inffituted  by  law 

1  For  he  who  leads  the  mofl  excellent  life  will,  like  another  UlyfTes,  purify  his  foul  from  the 
dominion  of  the  paflions,  thofe  baneful  fuitors,  whofe  aim  is  to  dethrone  reafon  and  debauch  phi— 
lofophy.  He  who  deftroys  thefe  fecret  foes  may  be  juftly  faid  to  perform  the  moft  true  tragedy. 
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refpedling  every  choir,  together  with  the  difcipline  and  manners  of  choirs, 
thole  pertaining  to  Haves  being  feparated  from  thofe  pertaining  to  matters, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you.v 

Clin.  How  is  it  pollible  it  fhould  not  be  fo  ? 

Guest.  Three  difciplines,  however,  Hill  remain  for  the  freeborn.  One 
of  thefe  is  computation,  and  the  particulars  refpe&ing  numbers.  But  the 
fecond  is  that  which  meafures  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  And  the  third  is 
that  which  contemplates  the  circuit  of  the  Ears,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
are  naturally  formed  to  move  with  relation  to  each  other.  With  refpeft  to 
all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  not  proper  that  the  multitude  fhould  labour  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  but  a  certain  few,  of  whom  we 
fhall  fpeak  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  difcuffion.  But  it  is  ffiameful 
for  the  multitude  not  to  know  fuch  particulars  among  thele  as  are  neceffary, 
and  which,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  are  aflerted  with  the  greateft  rectitude. 
However,  it  is  neither  ealy,  nor  altogether  poffible,  to  invettigate  all  things 
accurately  :  but  whatever  is  neceffary  among  them  muff  not  be  rejected. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  he  who  firfh  fpoke  proverbially  refpedting  divinity, 
looking  to  thefe  things,  faid,  that  God  was  never  at  any  time  feen  contend¬ 
ing  with  neceffity  ;  which  I  think  muff  be  underffood  of  fuch  neceffities  as 
are  divine.  For,  if  this  was  afferted  of  human  neceffities,  to  which  the 
multitude  looking  fpeak  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  by  far  the  moft  ffupid 
of  all  affertions. 

Clin.  What  are  thofe  neceffities  of  difciplines,  O  gueff,  which  are  not 
human,  but  divine  ?. 

Guest.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  thofe,  which  he  who  does  not 
pradtife,  nor  in  any  refpedt  learn,  will  never  become  either  a  God,  a  daemon, 
or  a  hero  among  men,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  be  a  confummately  diligent  cu¬ 
rator  of  mankind.  But  he  will  be  very  far  from  becoming  a  divine  man 
who  is  neither  able  to  know  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor,  in  ffiort,  the 
even  and  the  odd,  nor  in  any  refpedt  knows  how  to  number,  nor  is  caoable 
of  numbering  night  and  day,  but  is  unfkilled  in  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
the  fun,  and  the  other  ffars.  He,  therefore,  who  is  of  opinion  that  all  thefe 
are  difciplines  not  neceffary  for  one  who  is  about  to  know  the  moil;  beautiful 
difciplines,  will  think  in  a  very  ffupid  manner.  But  what  the  nature  is  of 
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each  of  thefe,  how  many  they  are,  and  when  they  are  to  be  learnt ;  like- 
wife,  what  that  is  which  is  to  be  learnt  with  fome  other,  and  what  without 
others,  together  with  all  the  mixture  of  thefe,  —  thefe  are  the  things  which 
ought  in  the  firft  place  to  be  learnt ;  and,  with  thefe  difciplines  as  leaders,  a 
tranfition  is  to  be  made  to  other  things.  For,  thus  neceffity  fubfifts  natu¬ 
rally,  which  we  fay  no  divinity  oppofes  at  prefent,  nor  ever  will  oppofe. 

Clin.  What  you  afTert  at  prefent,  O  gueft,  appears  to  be  truly  afferted, 
and  according  to  nature. 

Guest.  So  it  is,  O  Clinias :  but  it  is  difficult  to  eftablifh  laws  refpedting 
thefe  things,  when  previoufly  difpofed  in  this  manner.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  we  will  eftablifh  laws  concerning  them  in  a  more  accurate 
manner  at  fome  other  time. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  me,  O  gueft,  to  be  afraid  of  our  ignorance  in  things 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  indeed,  not  improperly.  However,  endeavour  to  fpeak, 
and  do  not  conceal  any  thing  on  this  account. 

Guest.  I  fear,  indeed,  what  you  now  fay  :  but  I  am  much  more  afraid 
of  thofe  who  have,  indeed,  touched  upon  thefe  difciplines,  but  in  a  depraved 
manner.  For,  the  being  ignorant  of  all  things  is  by  no  means  a  circum- 
ftance  vehemently  dire,  nor  yet  the  greateft  evil  ;  but  much  fkill  and  great 
erudition,  when  improperly  employed,  are  much  more  pernicious. 

Clin.  True. 

Guest.  Freeborn  men,  therefore,  ought  to  learn  thofe  things  which  a 
great  multitude  of  boys  in  Egypt  learn,  together  with  their  letters.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  with  the  Egyptians  the  art  of  reckoning  is  fo  inartificially 
devifed  for  children,  that  they  learn  it  in  fport,  and  with  pleafure.  For  a 
diftribution  is  made  of  apples  and  crowns  to  many,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  a  few,  the  fame  numbers  being  adapted  for  the  purpofe.  The  fitting  to¬ 
gether  too  of  the  pugilifts  and  wreftlers,  and  the  alternate  and  confequent 
order  of  their  conjunction,  are  determined  by  numbers.  Likewife,  when 
they  play,  mingling  together  veflels  of  gold,  brafs,  and  filver,  and  other 
things  of  this  kind,  or  diftributing  them  feparate,  they  adapt,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  to  their  fports  the  ufe  of  neceflary  numbers  ;  and  thus  render  their 
pupils  fit  to  conduct  armies,  to  fix  camps,  and  become  good  ceconomifts  ; 
and,  in  ffiort,  to  be  more  ufeful  and  vigilant  than  other  men.  In  the  next 
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place,  fince  a  certain  ridiculous  and  bale  ignorance  refpe&ing  the  meafures 
of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  is  naturally  inherent  in  all  men,  they  take 
care  to  liberate  them  from  this. 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  of  ignorance  are  you  now  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  O  friend  Clinias!  I  formerly  heard,  but  after  a  long  time  began 
to  wonder  at,  the  maimer  in  which  we  are  affedted  about  thefe  things ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  human,  but  rather  the  paflion  of  certain 
fwine  and  cattle.  I  therefore  not  only  blufh  for  myfelf,  but  for  all  the 
Greeks. 

Clin.  About  what?  Inform  us,  O  gueft,  what  it  is  you  mean. 

Guest.  I  will  tell  you.  Or,  rather,  I  will  point  it  out  to  you  interrogat¬ 
ing.  And  do  you  anfwer  me  a  trifling  qu  eft  ion.  Do  you  know  what 
length  is  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  And  what  breadth  is  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  do  you  know  that  thefe  are  two  things,  and  that  the  third 
of  thefe  is  depth  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  that  I  Ihould  not  ? 

Guest.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  appear  to  you  that  all  thefe  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  each  other  ? 

Clin.  It  does. 

Guest.  I  mean  length  by  length,  and  breadth  by  breadth  ;  and  that,  in  a 
(imilar  manner,  depth  is  naturally  capable  of  being  meafured  by  depth. 

Clin.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  But,  if  fome  among  thefe  can  neither  do  this  vehemently,  nor 
remifsly,  but  fome  are  able,  and  others  not  and  yet  you  think  it  can  be 
effected  by  all,  in  what  manner  are  you  circumftanced  with  refpeft  to  thefe  ? 

Clin.  Badly,  it  is  evident. 

Guest.  But  again,  do  not  all  the  Greeks,  after  a  manner,  think  that 

length,  breadth,  and  depth,  can  be  mutually  meafured  by  each  other  ? 

-  'Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

* 


1  That  is  to  fay,  fome  quantities  are  incommenfurable,  and  others  not. 
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Guest.  But  if  this  is  by  no  means  poffibie,  and  yet  all  the  Greeks,  as  I 
have  faid,  think  that  it  is  poffibie,  is  it  not  fit,  that,  being  afhamed  of  all 
them,  we  fhould  thus  addrefs  them  :  O  beft  of  the  Greeks,  this  is  one  of 
the  things  which  we  faid  it  was  bafe  not  to  know  ;  but  is  it  not  in  every 
refpedt  beautiful  to  know  things  necelfary  to  be  known  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffibie  it  fhould  be  otherwife  ? 

Guest.  And  further  ft  ill,  there  are  other  things  allied  to  thefe,  in  which 
many  errors  are  produced  in  us,  the  lifters  of  the  above-mentioned  errors. 

Clin.  What  are  tbefe  ? 

Guest.  The  reafon  why  fome  things  are  commenfurate  and  others  in- 
commenfurate  with  each  other.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  thefe  things  fhould 
be  known,  or  that  he  fhould  be  in  every  refpeCl  depraved  who  is  ignorant 
of  them.  In  thefe  things,  therefore,  we  fhould  always  be  mutually  engaged. 
For  this  aged  game  will  be  much  more  pleafant,  and  more  worthy  of  a  free¬ 
born  man,  than  that  of  chefs. 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  game  of  chefs,  and 
thefe  difciplines,  are  very  different  from  each  other. 

Guest.  Thefe  things,  then,  I  fay,  O  Clinias,  ought  to  be  learnt  by  youth. 
For  they  are  neither  noxious  nor  difficult :  and  when  they  are  learnt  in  con¬ 
junction  with  fport,  they  will  be  advantageous,  but  never  detrimental  to  the 
city.  But,  if  any  one  lays  otherwife,  let  us  hear  him. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

J 

Guest.  If,  then,  it  fhould  appear  that  thefe  things  are  fo,  it  is  evident 
that  we  fhould  embrace  them  ;  but  if  it  fhould  appear  that  they  are  not  fo, 
that  we  fhould  rejebt  them. 

Clin.  Evidently  fo.  Ought  not,  therefore,  O  gueft,  thefe  to  be  now 
eftablifhed  by  us  as  neceffary  difciplines,  that  the  particulars  pertaining  to 
Jaws  may  not  be  difcuffed  by  us  in  vain  ? 

Guest.  Let  them,  indeed,  be  eftablifhed,  but  as  pledges  from  another 
polity,  which  may  be  diffolved  if  they  fhould  in  no  relpecl  pLeafe  us  who 
eftabhfh  them,  or  you  for  whom  they  are  eftablifhed. 

Clin,  ft  he  condition  you  propofe  is  juft.  But,  conlider  after  this  the 
dilcipline  of  the  ftars,  whether  this  being  chofen  for  youth  pleafes  us,  or  the 
contrary. 
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Cli  n.  Only  fpeak. 

Guest.  A  great  prodigy  takes  place  in  thefe,  and  which  can  by  no  means 
be  endured. 

Clin.  What  is  this? 

Guest.  We  fay  that  the  greateft  God,  and  the  whole  world,  ought  not 
to  be  in  vefti  gated,  and  that  the  caufes  of  things  ought  not  to  be  diligently 
and  anxioufly  explored  ;  becaufe  a  condudt  of  this  kind  is  not  holy.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  very  contrary  to  this  is  proper. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay? 

Guest.  What  I  have  faid  is  a  paradox,  and  fome  one  may  think  it  is  not 
adapted  to  old  men  :  but  when  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  a  difcipline  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  true,  and  advantageous  to  a  city,  and  likewife  in  every  refpeT  friendly 
to  divinity,  it  is  perfedlly  impoffible  he  fhould  not  mention  it. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  probably.  But  fhall  we  find  a  thing  of  this  kind  about 
the  difcipline  of  the  ftars  ? 

Guest.  O  good  man,  all  we  Greeks,  as  I  may  fay,  conceive  falielv  of 

THOSE  MIGHTY  DIVINITIES  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  of  falfehood  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  We  fay  that  the  fun  and  moon  never  move  in  the  fame  path,  and 
that  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  certain  other  flars  which  move  together 
with  thefe,  and  therefore  we  denominate  them  planets. 

Clin.  By  Jupiter,  O  gueft,  what  you  fay  is  true.  For,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  life,  I  have  often  feen  the  morning  and  the  evening  far,  and  certain  other 
ftars,  by  no  means  moving  in  the  fame  track,  but  entirely  wandering.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  fun  and  moon  perpetually  wander. 

Guest.  Thefe  are  the  things,  therefore,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias,  which 
we  fay  Our  citizens  and  boys  ought  to  learn  refpe£ling  the  celeftial  Gods,  fo 
far  as  this,  that  they  may  not  blafpheme  in  fpeaking  of  them,  but  may  cele¬ 
brate  them  in  a  proper  manner,  by  pioufly  facrificing  and  praying  to  their 
divinities. 

Clin.  This  indeed  is  right,  if  in  the  firffc  place  it  is  poffible  to  learn  that 
which  you  fpeak  of ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  we  lhould  not  at  prefent 
fpeak  properly  about  thefe  particulars,  yet  we  fhall  when  we  are  inftrudted 
in  them.  This  being  admitted,  I  grant  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be 

vol.  it.  2  f  thus 
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thus  far  learnt.  Do  you,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  that  thefe  things 
are  fo,  and  we  will  follow  you  as  your  dlfciples. 

Guest.  It  is  not  eafy  to  learn  what  I  fay,  nor  is  it  again  in  every  refpedt 
difficult,  nor  does  it  require  a  great  length  of  time.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
myfelf  have  heard  thefe  things,  neither  recently  nor  formerly,  and  yet  I  am 
able  to  render  them  manifeft  in  a  ffiort  time  ;  though,  if  they  were  difficult, 
I  who  am  aged  fhould  not  be  able  to  explain  them  to  you,  who  are  like  wife 
aged. 

Clin.  True.  But  what  is  this  difcipline  which  you  call  admirable,  which 
you  fay  it  is  fit  youth  fhould  learn,  but  we  are  ignorant  of?  Endeavour  to 
Ipeak  about  it  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity. 

Guest.  I  will  endeavour.  The  dogma  then,  O  beft  of  men,  refpe&ing 
the  fun  and  moon  and  the  other  ftars,  that  they  have  at  any  time  wandered, 
is  not  right ;  but  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  true.  For  each  of  them  per¬ 
petually  palfes  through,  in  a  circle,  one  and  the  fame  path,  and  not  many 
paths  ;  though  they  appear  to  pafs  through  many.  But  that  which  is 
fwifteft  in  them  is  not  rightly  conceived  to  be  floweft,  nor  contrarily  the 
contrary.  And  thefe  things,  indeed,  naturally  fubfift  in  this  manner  ;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  they  fubfift  otherwife.  If  then,  beholding  in  the 
Olympic  games  the  courfe  of  horfes  or  of  men  that  run  the  longefl  race,  we 
fhould  call  the  fwifteft  the  flow* eft,  and  the  floweft  the  fwifteft,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  our  encomiums,  fhould  celebrate  the  vanquifhed  as  the  vi&or,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  fhould  adapt  our  encomiums  properly,  nor  in  a  manner  agree¬ 
able  to  the  racers.  But  now,  when  we  err  in  the  fame  manner  refpefiring 
the  Gods,  fhall  we  not  think  that,  as  fuch  a  conduct  in  the  inftance  juft 
alleged  is  ridiculous  and  not  right,  this  is  likewife  true  in  the  prefent  cafe  ? 

Clin.  It  is  ridiculous  indeed. 

Guest.  We  are  not,  therefore,  acceptable  to  divinity,  when  in  hymning 
the  Gods  we  celebrate  them  falfely. 

Clin.  Moft  true,  if  thefe  things  are  fo. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  we  can  fhow  that  they  are  fo,  all  thefe  particulars 
as  far  as  to  this  are  to  be  learnt ;  but,  if  w'e  cannot  fhow  it,  they  muft  be 
difmified.  Let  thefe  things  then  be  thus  determined, 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest. 
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Guest.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  now  to  fay,  that  the  legal  inftitutions 
reflecting  the  difciplines  of  erudition  have  obtained  their  confummation. 
But  it  is  requifite  to  conceive  in  a  fimilar  manner  refpe&ing  hunting,  and 
every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  For  it  appears  that  the  office  of  a  legiflator 
is  fomething  more  than  that  of  merely  eftablifhing  laws,  and  that  he  ought 
to  make  ufe  of  that  medium  which  naturally  fub  fills  between  admonition 
and  the  laws,  and  which  has  often  occurred  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  our  dif- 
cufiion,  and  efpecially  when  we  fpoke  concerning  the  education  of  children. 
For  we  faid  there  were  many  things  pertaining  to  this  which  could  not  be 
eflablifhed  by  law,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  attempt  it :  but  laws  being  thus 
written,  and  the  whole  of  a  polity  eflablifhed,  that  is  not  the  perfect  praife 
of  a  citizen  excelling  in  virtue,  which  fays  that  he  fubmits  to  the  laws  in 
the  belt  manner,  and  is  perfuaded  by  them  in  the  highefl  degree  ;  but  the 
praife  is  more  perfect  which  afferts  that  he  is  one  who  leads  a  pure  life,  in 
confequence  of  being  obedient  to  the  writings  of  the  legiflator,  in  which  he 
eftablifhes,  praifes,  and  blames  laws.  For  this  is  the  mofl  proper  praife  of  a 
citizen.  And  the  legiflator,  in  reality,  ought  not  only  to  write  laws,  but 
fhould  fubjoin  to  them  what  appears  to  him  to  be  beautiful  and  not  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  citizen  too,  that  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  virtue,  fhould  no 
lefs  obferve  thefe,  than  thofe  particulars  which  are  punifhable  by  the  laws. 
But  we  will  adduce  for  this  purpofe,  as  a  witnefs,  the  fubjecl  of  our  prefent 
difcufiion  ;  for  it  will  render  our  intention  more  manifeft.  For  hunting:  is 
a  thing  of  a  great  extent,  and  which  is  now  nearly  comprehended  in  one 
name.  For  there  is  much  hunting  of  aquatic,  much  of  aerial,  and  flill 
more  of  terreflrial  animals,  not  only  of  wild  beafls  but  of  men  ;  and,  of 
this  lafl,  one  kind  refpeCts  war,  and  another  friendfhip  ;  and  the  one  is  lau¬ 
dable,  but  the  other  blameable.  The  thefts  too  of  robbers  and  camps  are 
huntings.  The  legiflator,  therefore,  who  eftablifhes  laws  about  hunting, 
can  neither  leave  thefe  unnoticed,  nor  impofe  fines  and  menacing  la\ys  on 
each,  in  a  certain  order.  What  then  is  to  be  done  refpe&ing  things  of  this 
kind  ?  The  legiflator  ought  to  praife  and  blame  what  is  laudable  and  blame- 
able  in  hunting,  with  a  view  to  the  labours  and  ftudies  of  youth.  And 
young  men,  when  they  hear,  fhould  be  obedient  to  him,  and  fhould  not 
fuffer  either  plealure  or  labour  to  prevent  them  from  acting  contrary  to  rhe 
directions  of  the  legiflator.  But  they  fhould  rather  honour  what  is  iaid  and 
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enjoined  with  praile,  than  what  is  eftablilhed  with  threatenings  and  fines. 
Thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  praife  and  blame  of  hunting  will  follow 
in  a  becoming  manner.  For  that  hunting  is  to  be  praifed  which  improves 
the  fouls  of  young  men,  but  that  which  has  a  contrary  tendency  is  to  be 
blamed.  Let  us  therefore  difcufs  what  follows,  calling  as  follows  upon 
young  men  through  prayer  :  O  friends,  may  never  any  defire  or  love  of  ma¬ 
rine  fi filing,  or  of  fifiiing  with  a  hook,  feize  you  ;  nor,  in  fiiort,  of  labour¬ 
ing  to  catch  any  aquatic  animals  with  a  bow  net,  either  by  day  or  bv 
night  !  May  you  likewife  be  void  of  all  inclination  to  piracy,  by  which  you 
would  become  unjuft  and  atrocious  hunters  of  men  on  the  fea  !  And  may  you 
never-in  the  leaft  defire  to  'commit  theft  in  the  region  and  city  to  which  you 
belong,  or  to  hunt  birds,  which,  though  a  fafcinating,  is  not  a  very  liberal 
purfuit !  The  hunting,  therefore,  of  pedeftrial  animals  alone  remains  for 
our  athletae.  But,  of  this,  that  kind  which  is  performed  by  fleeping  in  turns, 
and  is  called  nocturnal,  as  it  belongs  to  {luggifh  men,  is  not  worthy  of  praife. 
Nor  yet  that  which  during  a  remiffion  of  labours  vanquishes  the  fierce  Strength 
of  wild  beafts  by  nets  and  fnares,  and  not  by  patient  endurance.  That 
hunting,  therefore,  of  wild  beafts  alone  remains  as  the  beft  of  all,  which  is 
accompliftied  by  horles,  dogs,  and  corporeal  ftrength  and  Ikill.  For  thofe 
that  are  anxious  to  obtain  divine  fortitude  will  vanquish  lavage  animals  by 
hunting  them  in  the  courfe,  and  with  wounds,  darts,  and  their  own  hands. 
And  thus  much  may  fuffice  refpedting  the  praife  and  blame  of  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars.  However,  let  the  law  be  this  :  No  one  lhall  impede  thefe  truly 
facred  hunters  from  hunting  wherever  they  pleale.  But  no  one  lhall  fufFer 
any  perfon  to  engage  in  nodturnal  hunting  with  nets  and  dogs.  Fowling 
lhall  be  permitted  in  uncultivated  places  and  in  mountains  ;  but  any  one 
who  may  happen  to  be  prefent  lhall  forbid  it  in  cultivated  and  facred  places. 
A  filherman  lhall  not  be  fuffered  to  hunt,  either  in  ports  or  facred  rivers, 
marlhes,  or  pools ;  but  in  other  places  he  may  be  permitted  to  hunt  fo 
long  as  he  does  not  ufe  a  mixture  of  juices.  Now,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
to  fav,  that  the  legal  inftitutions  relpedfing  difcipline  have  obtained  their 
completion. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 
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It  now  follows  that  we  fhould  legally  eftablifh  feftivals,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Delphic  oracles,  and  fhow  what  are  the  facrifices,  and ‘who  the  di¬ 
vinities  to  whom  it  will  be  better  for  the  city  to  facrifice.  But  when  and 
what  number  of  facrifices  fhould  be  performed,  it  is  perhaps  nearly  our 
bufinefs  to  eftablifh  by  law. 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo,  as  to  the  number. 

Guest.  Let  us  therefore  firft  fpeak  as  to  the  number.  I  fhould  eftablifh 
then  three  hundred  and  fxty-five  ;  fo  that  fome  one  of  the  magiftrates  may 
always  facrifice  to  fome  God  or  daemon  for  the  city,  and  for  their  poffeffions. 
But,  the  interpreters  being  affembled  together  with  the  priefts,  priefteffes, 
prophets,  and  guardians  of  the  laws,  all  thefe  fhall  ordain  fuch  particulars 
as  were  neceffarily  omitted  by  the  legiflator.  For  it  is  requifite  that  thefe 
fhould  take  notice  of  things  omitted.  For  the  law  indeed  fays  that  there 
fhould  be  twelve  feftivals  to  the  twelve,  Gods,  from  whom  each  tribe  is  de¬ 
nominated,  and  that  the  citizens  fhould  perform  facred  rites  to  each  of  thefe 
monthly,  together  with  choirs,  mufical  contefts,  and  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  properly  adapted  both  to  the  Gods  themfelves  and 
the  feveral  feafons.  Female  feftivals  too  muff  be  orderly  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  appear  which  fhould  be  celebrated  with,  and  which 
without  men.  Further  ftill,  the  feftivals  of  the  terreftrial,  and  fuch  as  are 
denominated  celeftial  Gods,  together  with  the  attendants  on  thefe,  muft  not 
be  mingled  wdth  each  other,  but  muft  be  feparated  in  the  twelfth  month, 
which  is  facred  to  Pluto,  that  they  may  be  legitimately  celebrated.  Fora 
God  of  this  kind  muft  not  be  indignantly  treated,  but  honoured  by  warlike 
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men,  as  always  being  the  beft  of  divinities  to  the  race  of  men.  For  the 
communion  between ,  is  not  better  than  the  folution  of  foul  and  body ,  as  I  affirm , 
fpeaking  ferioufy.  Befides,  it  is  requifite  that  thofe  who  intend  to  difiinguifh 
thefe  things  fufficiently,  fhould  think  that  this  our  city  is  fuch  with  refpedl 
to  vacation  of  time,  and  the  poffeffion  of  things  neceffary,  as  no  other  city  is 
found  to  be  at  prefen t.  *  But  it  is  requifite  that  it  fhould  live  well  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  individual  of  the  human  fpecies.  To  thofe  however 
that  live  happily,  this  mufc  neceffarily  be  prefent  the  firft  of  all  things, — I 
mean,  that  they  neither  injure  others,  nor  are  injured  by  others.  But,  of 
thefe,  the  former  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  the  latter  is  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  acquired  otherwife  than  by  becoming 
perfectly  good  r.  The  fame  thing  alfo  takes  place  in  a  city.  For,  when  it 
is  good,  its  life  is  pacific  ;  but,  when  depraved,  it  is  infefted  with  external 
dnd  internal  war.  But,  this  being  nearly  the  cafe,  cities  fhould  not  exercife 
themfelves  in  war  during  the  time  of  war,  but  in  a  life  of  peace.  It  is 
neceffary,  therefore,  that  a  city  endued  with  intellect  fhould  every  month 
exercife  itfelf  in  war,  for  not  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  one  day,  but  more 
frequently  as  it  may  feem  fit  to  the  magiftrates,  and  this  without  fearing 
either  heat  or  cold ;  and  that  the  magiftrates,  together  with  women  and 
boys,  fhould  be  exercifed  in  it,  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  when  it  fhall  appear  to  the  governors  proper  to  lead  forth  all  the 
people.  For  this  purpofe,  too,  certain  beautiful  games  are  to  be  deviled, 
together  with  facrifices,  that  certain  feftive  battles  may  take  place,  per- 
fpicuoufly  imitating  in  the  higheft  degree  the  contentions  of  war.  It  is 
likewife  neceffary  that  the  rewards  of  valour  fhould  be  diftributed  to  each 
of  thefe  ;  and  that  the  vidlors  fhould  be  praifed,  and  the  vanquifhed  blamed, 
in  a  degree  correfponding  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted 
themfelves  in  the  contefts,  and  through  the  whole  of  life.  However,  let  not 
every  one  be  a  poet  of  things  of  this  kind.  But  in  the  firft  place  let  him  be 
a  poet  who  is  not  lefs  than  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  in  the  next  place  who  not 
-only  fufficiently  poffeffes  the  poetic  mufe,  but  who  has  accomplifhed  fomething 
beautiful  and  illuftrious.  The  poems,  therefore,,  of  good  and  honourable 

s  For  a  perfectly  good  man  cannot  be  injured ;  becaufe  he  who  is  injured  is  deprived  of  forne 
good:  but  virtue  is  the  proper  good  of  a  truly  worthy  man,  and  this  cannot  be  taken  away. 
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men  in  the  city,  and  who  have  performed  illuflrious  actions,  fhould  be  fung, 
though  they  may  not  be  naturally  mufical.  But  let  the  judgment  of  thefe 
be  given  to  the  inftrudtors  of  youth,  and  to  the  other  guardians  of  the  laws. 
Thefe  fhall  attribute  this  honour  to  worthy  men,  that  they  alone  fhal  1  be 
allowed  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  Mufes ;  but  they  fhall  not  grant  this  liberty 
to  others.  No  one,  therefore,  fhall  dare  to  fing  a  Mufe  which  is  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  though  it  fhould  be  fweeter  than  the 
hymns  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus  :  but  fuch  facred  poems  fhall  be  fung  as 
have  been  examined  and  approved,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Gods  ;  together 
with  the  poems  of  worthy  men,  in  which  certain  perfons  are  prailed  or 
blamed,  and  which  are  judged  to  do  this  with  moderation.  The  fame  things 
ought  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  take  place,  both  among  men  and  women,  re- 
fpe&ing  war,  and  poetic  liberty  of  fpeech.  But  it  is  requifite  that  the  le- 
giflator  fhould  thus  reafon  with  himfelf :  In  properly  arranging  the  whole 
city,  what  citizens  fhall  I  educate  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  the  athletae  of 
the  greatefl  contefls,  who  have  ten  thoufand  antagonifls  ?  Entirely,  fome 
one  fpeaking  with  propriety  may  fay.  But  what  ?  If  we  fhould  educate  pu- 
gilifls,  or  pancratiafts,  or  others  of  this  kind,  fhall  we  lead  them  forth  to 
the  contefl  before  they  have  contended  with  any  one  ?  Or,  if  we  were  pu- 
gilifts,  fhould  we  not  have  learned  to  fight,  and  laboured  in  it,  many  days 
prior  to  the  contefl,  imitating  all  fuch  particulars  as  we  fhould  adopt  in  a  real 
contefl  when  we  contend  for  victory  ?  And  fhould  we  not,  as  approaching 
in  the  neareft  manner  poffible  to  a  limilitude  of  real  contention,  inftead  of 
thongs,  gird  ourfelves  with  the  ceftus,  that  we  may  be  able  fufficiently  both 
to  give  wounds  and  with  premeditation  avoid  them  ?  And  if  it  fhould  happen 
that  there  are  none  with  whom  we  can  contend,  fhould  we  not,  without 
dreading  the  laughter  of  the  foolifh,  dare  to  fulpend  an  inanimate  image,  and 
exercife  ourfelves  againft  it  ?  And  if  we  were  in  want  both  of  animate  and 
inanimate  adverfaries,  fhould  we  not  venture  to  contend  even  with  our  own 
fhadows  ?  Or,  would  any  one  fay  that  this  particular  motion  of  the  hand 
was  devifed  for  any  other  purpofe  ? 

Clin.  For  nearly  no  other  purpofe,  O  gueft,  than  that  which  you  have 
juft  now  mentioned. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Will  the  warlike  part  of  the  city  dare  to  engage 
in  the  greatefl  of  contefls,  worfe  prepared  than  combatants  of  this  kind?  I 
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mean,  w  hen  they  are  to  fight  for  life  for  their  children,  poffeffions,  and 
the  whole  of  the  city.  Will  not,  therefore,  the  legiflator  be  afraid  left 
thefe  mutual  gymnaftic  exercifes  fhould  appear  to  certain  perfonc  ridiculous? 
And  will  he  not  eftablifh  bv  law,  that  military  concerns  fhould  be  eno-a'sred 
in  every  day  in  an  inferior  degree,  without  arms,  exciting  to  this  purpofe 
the  choirs,  and  the  whole  of  gymnaftic  exercife  ?  Will  he  not  likewife 
order,  that  both  greater  and  lefter  gymnaftic  exercifes  fhould  be  performed 
every  month  at  leaft,  that  each  may  contend  in  taking  pofleffion  of  places, 
or  acting  on  the  defenfive  in  every  part  of  the  city  ;  truly  imitating  every 
thing  pertaining  to  war,  and  fighting  with  balls  and  with  darts,  which  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  poftible  to  true  and  dangerous  darts  ?  And  this,  that  the 
fportive  contefts  of  the  citizens  with  each  other  may  not  be  entirely  deftitute 
of  fear,  but  may  excite  terror,  and  thus,  after  a  manner,  evince  who  is  mag¬ 
nanimous,  and  who  is  not?  For,  thus  he  may  be  able  in  a  proper  manner 
to  honour  fome,  and  difgrace  others,  and  render  the  whole  city  through  the 
whole  of  life  ufeful  for  true  contention.  But,  if  any  one  fhould  happen  to 
die  in  thefe  contefts  through  involuntary  (laughter,  let  it  be  eftablifhed  that 
the  homicide,  when  he  has  made  an  expiation  according  to  law,  fhall  be 
coniidered  in  future  as  pure.  For  the  legiflator  ought  to  think  that,  in  the 
place  of  a  fewr  who  may  happen  to  die,  others  again  will  fucceed  not  worfe 
than  the  (lain:  but  that  fear  becoming,  as  it  were,  extindt  in  all  thefe,  he 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  better  from  the  worfe  ;  which  is,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  a  greater  evil  to  the  city  than  the  involuntary  deftrudlion 
of  a  few  individuals. 

Clin.  We  agree  with  you,  O  gueft,  that  thefe  things  ought  to  be  legally 
eftablifhed,  and  attended  to  by  all  the  city. 

Guest.  Do  we,  therefore,  all  of  us  know  the  reafon,  why  in  cities  at 
prefen t  there  is  fcarcely  any  fuch  choir  and  conteft,  or,  at  leaft,  in  a  very 
fmall  degree  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  this  happens  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  and  of  tire  legiflators  ? 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo.  • 

Guest.  By  no  means,  O  bleffed  Clinias  !  But  it  is  proper  to  fay  that 
there  are  two  caufes  of  this,  and  thofe  very  fufficient. 

Clin.  What  are  they? 

Guest.  One  is,  that,  through  the  love  of  riches  every  thing  elfe  being  at 
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all  times  negle£ted,  the  foul  of  every  citizen  is  incapable  of  applying  to 
any  thing  but  the  daily  accumulation  of  wealth.  Hence  every  one  with 
the  greatefl  alacrity  learns  and  exercifes  himfelf  in  that  difcipline  or  fludy 
which  leads  to  this,  but  ridicules  other  things.  It  is  proper  therefore  to 
fay,  that  this  is  one  reafon  why  citizens  are  unwilling  to  engage  ferioufly 
in  this,  or  any  other  beautiful  and  excellent  purfuit ;  but,  through  an  infa- 
tiable  defire  of  filver  and  gold,  every  man  willingly  embraces  every  art  and 
artifice,  both  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  bafe,  that  he  may  become 
rich,  afts  both  in  a  holy  and  unholy  manner,  and  is  not  indignant  at  any 
kind  of  conduct,  however  bafe,  by  which  he  may  be  able  like  a  wild  bead: 
to  eat  and  drink  abundantly,  and  enjoy  venereal  pleafures  to  fatiety. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  This,  therefore,  I  affign  as  one  reafon  why  cities  are  prevented 
from  being  fufficiently  exercifed  in  any  thing  elfe  beautiful,  and  in  war¬ 
like  particulars  :  but  thofe  that  are  naturally  modefl  have  their  attention 
diredled  to  merchandize,  navigation,  and  fervile  offices ;  and  thofe  that  are 
naturally  brave,  to  theft,  houfe-breaking,  facrilege,  warlike  flratagems,  and 
tyranny.  Thefe  indeed  are  naturally  well  difpofed,  but  become  unfortunate 
through  this  pernicious  cuftom. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Why  fhould  I  not  call  thofe  in  every  refpedl  unfortunate,  who  am 
compelled  by  hunger  through  the  whole  of  life  to  torment  their  own  foul  ? 

Clin.  This,  therefore,  is  one  reafon.  Rut  what  do  you  affign,  O  guefl, 
as  the  fecond  reafon  r 

Guest.  You  have  very  properly  admonifhed  me. 

Clin.  One  reafon,  as  you  fay,  is  the  infatiable  defire  of  riches,  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  which  all  men  are  fo  bufily  engaged,  that  they  have  not 
leifure  to  attend  in  a  proper  manner  to  warlike  concerns.  Let  it  be  fo. 
But  inform  us  what  is  the  fecond  reafon. 

Guest.  Do  I  appear  to  you  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  firfb  reafon, 
through  an  incapacity  of  affigning  the  fecond  ? 

Clin.  You  do  not.  But  you  appear  to  us  to  reprobate  through  hatred 
a  cuftom  of  this  kind  more  than  is  becoming. 

Guest.  You  accufe  me,  O  guelts,  in  a  moil  proper  manner.  You  (hall 
therefore  hear  what  is  consequent  to  this. 
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Clin.  Only  fpeak. 

Guest.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  thofe  polities  which  we  have  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  difcourfe  are  the  caufes  of  this,  viz.  a 
democracy,  oligarchy,  and  tyranny.  For  no  one  of  thefe  is  a  polity,  but  all  of 
them  may  with  the  greateft  redlitude  be  called  feditions  ;  becaufe  in  thefe 
the  willing  never  rule  over  the  willing,  but  over  the  unwilling  and  this 

•  i  •  •  D' 

always  with  a  certain  violence.  And  as  in  thefe  the  governor  fears  the 
governed,  he  never  at  any  time  fuffers  men  to  become  voluntarily  <mod  rich 
flrong,  brave,  or  altogether  warlike.  Thefe  two  reafons  are  nearly  the  caufes 
of  all  things  in  cities,  but  particularly  of  thofe  which  we  have  enumerated* 
But  the  polity  to  which  we  are  now  giving  laws  avoids  both  thefe.  For  it 
polfeffes  the  greateft  leifure  ;  its  inhabitants  are  free,  and  I  think  will  from 
thefe  laws  be  lovers  of  money  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  So  that  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  and  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  that  fuch  an  eftabliftiment  of  a 
polity  alone  of  all  that  exift  at  prefent  can  bring  to  perfection  that  warlike 
difcipline,  and  warlike  fport,  which  we  have  already  rightly  difcuffed. 

Clin.  It  is  well  faid. 

Guest.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  we  fhould  now  fpeak  concern" 
ing  all  gymnaftic  contefts  ;  fo  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  conducive  to  war 
may  be  ftudied,  and  the  rewards  of  victory  afligned  them  ;  but  fuch  as  are 
not,  may  be  difmiffed  ?  But  it  is  better  to  relate  from  the  beginning  what 
thefe  are,  and  eftablifh  them  by  law.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  fhould  we 
not  eftablifh  the  particulars  pertaining  to  the  courfe,  and  to  fwiftnefs  ? 

Clin.  We  fhould  eftablifh  them. 

Guest.  The  celerity  of  the  body,  therefore,  is  univerfally  the  moft  war¬ 
like  of  all  things  ;  one  kind  being  of  the  feet,  and  the  other  of  the  hands 
that  of  the  feet  confifting  in  flying  and  purfuing  ;  but  that  of  the  hands  being 
indigent  of  ftrength  and  vigour  in  fighting  and  wreftling. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  neither  of  them  without  arms  pofTelTes  the  greateft  utility. 

Clin.  For  how  fhould  they  ? 

Guest.  The  crier,  therefore,  muft  firft  announce  to  us  the  race  of  the 
ftadium  in  the -contefts,  as  at  prefent:  but  he  who  runs  the  ftadium  muft 
enter  armed.  For  we  do  not  place  rewards  for  one  that  contends  unarmed* 
III  the  firft  place,  therefore,  he  that  runs  the  ftadium  muft  enter  armed.  In 
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the  fecond  place,  he  that  runs  the  twofold  courfe,  viz.  from  the  barriers  to 
the  goal,  and  from  the  goal  to  the  barriers.  In  the  third  place,  the  eque- 
ftrian  racer.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  who  runs  twenty-four  ftadia.  And, 
in  the  fifth  place,  he  who  is  lighter  armed,  whom  we  fhall  order  to  run  for 
the  fpace  of  fixty  ftadia  to  a  certain  temple  of  Mars.  Afterwards  we  fhall 
enjoin  another,  who  is  heavier  armed,  to  run  a  fhorter  and  Imoother  fpace 
of  ground.  And  again,  another  who  is  an  archer,  and  has  all  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  archery,  fhall,  contending,  proceed  through  mountains  and  all¬ 
various  places,  for  a  hundred  ftadia,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Having  eftablifhed  the  conteft,  therefore,  we  muft  wait  for  thefe  tiil  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  beftow  on  the  feveral  victors  the  rewards  of  victory . 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  Thefe  contefls  we  muft  conceive  to  have  a  tripartite  divifion  : 
one  of  boys  ;  another  of  beardlefs  youths  ;  and  a  third  of  men.  And  for 
the  beardlefs  youths  we  fhall  eftablifh  two  out  of  three  parts  of  the  courle  :  but 
for  boys  the  halves  of  thefe,  who  fhall  contend  with  archers  and  armed  men. 
With  refpetft  to  females,  for  naked  girls  not  yet  fit  for  marriage,  we  fhall 
eftablifh  the  ftadium,  the  twofold  courle,  the  equeftrian  courfe,  and  the  long 
courfe,  or  that  of  four-and-twenty  ftadia.  But  thofe  that  are  thirteen 
years  of  age  fhall  not,  prior  to  their  marriage,  contend  in  the  courfe  longer 
than  their  twentieth,  nor  fhorter  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age.  At 
the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken  that  their  clothing  is  adapted  for  the 
purpofe.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  contefts  of  men  and  women  in 
the  courfe.  As  to  the  particulars  refpedting  ftrength,  inftead  of  wreftling, 
and  fuch  things  as  are  adopted  at  prefent,  luch  as  are  more  difficult  muft: 
be  inftituted.  And  one  fhould  contend  with  one,  two  with  two,  and  fo  on, 
us  far  as  to  ten  with  ten.  But  the  things  which  the  viftor  ought  neither  to 
buffer  nor  do,  and  the  number  of  thefe,  muft  be  legally  eftablilhed  by  thofe 
that  are  Ikilled  in  the  contefts  of  arms  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  in  wreftling, 
thofe  that  prelide  over  this  exercife  determine  what  is  beautifully  performed 
m  wreftling,  or  the  contrary.  Let  the  fame  things  too  be  legally  eftablifhed 
refpedting  women  till  they  are  married.  But  it  is  requifite  that  the  whole  of 
the  peltaftic  1  fhould  be  oppofed  to  the  pancratian  conteft  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
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engage  in  this  conteft  fhould  ufe  bows,  half-mooned  fhields,  darts,  and  the 
hurling  of  hones  both  from  the  hand  and  flings.  Laws  too  fhall  be  efta- 
blifhed  refpedting  thefe  particulars,  by  which  the  rewards  of  viftory  fhall  be 
given  to  thofe  that  behave  well  in  thefe  contefls.  After  thefe  things,  it  is 
requifite  we  fhould  eftablifh  laws  refpedting  equeftrian  contefls.  But  we 
have  not  much  occafion  for  horfes  in  Crete  ;  fo  that  the  Cretans  mufl  ne- 
ceflarily  pay  lefs  attention  to  the  rearing  of  horfes,  and  contefls  with  them. 
For  no  one  of  you  is  in  any  refpedt  a  curator  of  chariots,  or  ambitious  of 
acquiring  renown  through  them.  So  that  it  would  be  foolifh  to  eflablifh 
contefls  of  this  kind.  We  mufl,  however,  eflablifh  an  equeftrian  fport  with 
Angle  horfes,  with  colts  that  have  not  yet  fhed  their  teeth,  with  thofe  that 
are  fituated  between  thefe,  and  with  thofe  that  have  attained  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Let,  therefore, 
contention  and  defire  of  victory  with  thefe  be  according  to  law  ;  and  let  a 
common  judgment  of  all  thefe  contefls,  and  of  thofe  that  contend  with 
arms,  be  attributed  to  the  governors  of  tribes,  and  the  mafters  of  horfes.. 
But  it  will  not  be  proper  to  give  laws  to  the  unarmed,  neither  in  gymnaftic 
exercifes  nor  in  thefe  contefls.  However,  he  who  hurls  an  arrow  or  a 
dart  on  horfeback  is  not  uielefs  for  Crete.  So  that  let  there  be  ftrife  and 
contention  with  thefe  for  the  fake  of  fport.  But  it  is  not  fit  to  force  women 
by  law  to  engage  in  this  conteft.  However,  if  nature  is  not  averfe  to  girls 
or  virgins  contending  in  this  manner,  in  confequence  of  their  former  difl 
ciplines  and  habits,  it  may  be  admitted.  And  thus  much  may  luffice  for 
gymnaftic  conteft  and  di-fcipline,  whether  it  isftich  as  takes  place  in  contefls,. 
or  fuch  as  we  daily  engage  in  under  proper  mafters.  We  have  likewife,  in 
a  fimiiar  manner,  difcufted  the  greater  part  of  mufic.  But  the  particulars 
refpeCling  rhapfodifts,  and  thofe  that  follow  thefe,  together  with  thofe  con- 
tefts  of  choirs  which  mufl  necefiarily  take  place  in  feftivals,  days,  months 
and  years  being  afligned  to  the  Gods  and  their  attendants, — -how  all  thefe 
are  to  be  difpofed,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  inftituted  for  three  or  for  five 
years,  mufl  be  referred  to  the  conceptions  imparted  by  the  Gods  reflecting 
their  order.  Then  aifo  it  is  proper  that  the  contefls  of  mufic  fhould  alter¬ 
nately  take  place,  according  as  the  athlette,  the  inftrudtor  of  youth,  and  the. 
guardians  of  the  laws,  aftembling  together  for  this  purpofe,  fhall  determine. 
For  thefe  fhall  order  when,  and  with  whom,  the  feveral  contefls  in  all 
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dancing  and  Tinging  affemblies  fhall  take  place.  But  of  what  kind  each  of 
thele  ought  to  be,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  odes  and  harmonies  mingled 
with  rhythms  and  dancing,  has  been  often  faid  by  the  firft  legiflator ;  con¬ 
formably  to  which,  fucceeding  legiflators  fhould  effablifh  contefls  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  properly  adapted  to  the  feveral  facrifices  and  Bated 
times  ;  and  fnould  ordain  facred  feftivals  for  the  city.  With  refpedt  to  thefe, 
therefore,  and  otlier  fuch  particulars,  it  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  legiti¬ 
mate  order  they  fhould  be  allotted  nor  would  the  transferring  of  them  he 
o-reatlv  advantageous  or  detrimental  to  the  city.  There  are,  however,  fome 
particulars  of  no  fmall  confequence,  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  effablifh,  that 
divinity  alone  is  equal  to  the  talk ;  but  now  they  require  fome  bold  man 
who,  honouring  in  the  higheft  degree  liberty  of  fpeecn,  will  declare  what 
appears  to  be  beft  for  a  city  and  citizens,  and  will  effablifh  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  introduce  into  the  corrupted  fouls  of  the  citizens  that  which  is 
becoming  and  confequent  to  the  whole  polity.  He  will,  likewife,  affert 
things  contrary  to  their  mold  ardent  defires  ;  and  this  without  any  human 
affiftance,  and  fingly  following  reafon  alone. 

Clin.  What  is  it  you  now  fay,  O  gueft  ?  for  I  do  not  underffand  you. 

Guest.  It  is  likely.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  to  you  in  a  yet  clearer 
manner.  For,  when  my  difcourfe  led  me  to  difcipline,  I  faw  the  youth  of 
both  fexes  affociating  in  a  benevolent  manner  with  each  other.  But  I  was 
alarmed,  as  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  I  fhould,  when  I  confidered  who 
would  ufe  a  city  in  which  young  men  and  women  are  delicately  educated, 
and  never  engage  in  thofe  vehement  and  fordid  labours  which  in  the  higheft 
degree  extinguifh  petulance,  but  through  the  whole  of  life  are  at  leilure  for 
facrifices,  feftivals,  and  choirs.  How,  therefore,  in  this  city  will  thev  ab- 
ftain  from  thofe  defires  which  hurl  many  of  both  fexes  into  the  extremity  of 
danger,  fo  that  thofe  things  may  be  forbidden  by  law  which  reafon  orders  us 
to  abftain  from  ?  Indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  laws  which  were  above 
eflablifhed  vanquilh  a  multitude  of  defires.  For  the  law  which  forbids  the 
poffeffion  of  riches  in  an  immoderate  degree,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
acquifition  of  temperance  :  and  the  whole  of  difcipline  poffefTes  laws  accom¬ 
modated  to  this  purpofe.  And,  befides  this,  the  eye  of  the  governors  is  com¬ 
pelled  not  to  look  ellewhere,  but  always  to  obferve  youth.  Thefe  things, 
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therefore,  poffefs  meafure  with  refped  to  fuch  other  defires  as  are  human. 
But  the  unnatural  connexion  with  boys  and  girls,  with  women  as  if  they 
were  men,  and  with  men  as  if  they  were  women,  whence  innumerable 
evils  arife  both  to  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  and  to  whole  cities, 
how  can  any  one  prevent  ?  And  what  medicine  can  be  found  by  which  the 
danger  in  each  of  thefe  may  be  avoided  ?  This  is  by  no  means  eafy,  O 
Clinias.  For,  in  other  things,  and  thefe  not  a  few,  all  Crete  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  will  afford  us  no  fmall  Jffiffance  in  effablifhing  laws  foreign  from 
the  manners  of  the  multitude  ;  but,  with  refpedl  to  amatory  affairs,  they 
will  entirely  oppofe  us.  For,  if  any  one,  following  nature,  fhould  efiablifh 
the  law  which  exifted  prior  to  the  times  of  Laius  \  and  fhould  affert  it  was 
proper  not  to  have  connexion  with  men  and  boys  as  if  they  were  females, 
adducing;  as  a  witnefs  the  nature  of  wild  beafts,  and  fhowing;  that,  among: 
thefe,  males  are  not  connedled  with  males,  becaufe  this  is  unnatural,  per¬ 
haps  he  would  ufe  a  probable  reafon,  but  he  would  by  no  means  accord  with 
our  cities.  In  addition  to  this,  likewife,  he  would  not  agree  with  them  in 
that  particular  which  we  have  faid  ought  always  to  be  obferved  by  a  legis¬ 
lator.  For  he  ought  always  to  obferve  among  legal  inffitutions,  what  con¬ 
tributes  to  virtue,  and  what  does  not  contribute.  Thus,  for  inftance,  he 
fhould  confider  whether  what  we  have  juft  now  afferted  would,  when  le¬ 
gally  effablifhed,  be  beautiful,  or  at  leaft  not  bafe,  and  how  far  it  would 
contribute  to  the  acquifition  of  virtue.  Whether,  when  it  takes  place,  it 
will  produce  the  habit  of  fortitude  in  the  foul  of  him  who  is  perfuaded,  or 
a  fpecies  of  temperance  in  the  foul  of  him  who  perfuades  ?  Or  fhall  we  fay 
that  no  one  will  be  perfuaded  of  thefe  things,  but  rather  of  every  thing  con¬ 
trary  to  them  ?  For  every  one  will  blame  the  effeminacy  of  him  who  yields 
to  pleafures,  and  is  incapable  of  endurance.  But  will  not  every  one  repro¬ 
bate  the  fimilitude  of  the  image  in  him  who  imitates  the  female  fex  ?  What 
man,  therefore,1  will  legally  efiablifh  fuch  a  thing  as  this?  Scarcely  no  one 
who  has  true  law  in  his  mind.  How,  therefore,  do  we  fay  it  is  true,  that 
the  nature  of  friendfhip,  defire,  and  the  love  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  muff 
be  neceffarily  beheld  by  him  who  would  properly  confider  thefe  things  ?  For, 
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fince  they  are  two,  and  there  is  another  third  fpecies  arifing  from  both,  and 
which  is  comprehended  in  one  name,  the  greateft  doubt  and  darknefs  are 
produced. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  We  call  a  friend  one  who  is  fimilar  to  the  fimilar  according  to 
virtue,  and  equal  to  the  equal.  We  like  wife  denominate  him  a  friend  who 
is  indigent  of  a  rich  man,  though  he  is  contrary  to  him  in  genus.  But, 
when  each  of  thefe  friendfhips  becomes  vehement,  we  call  it  love. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  The  friendfhip,  therefore,  which  arifes  from  contraries  is  dire 
and  ruftic,  and  is  not  often  mutual :  but  that  which  arifes  from  fimilars  is 
mild  and  mutual  through  life.  But  as  to  that  which  is  mixed  from  thefe, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  not  eafy  to  learn  what  his  wifh  may  be  who  poflefles 
this  third  love  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  being  drawn  by  both  to  that  which 
is  contrary,  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  what  he  fhould  do  ;  the  one  exhorting 
him  to  ufe  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  other  difluading  him  from  it.  For, 
he  who  is  a  lover  of  body,  and  hungers  after  its  flower,  as  if  it  were  ripe 
fruit,  endeavours  to  be  fatiated  with  it,  and  confers  no  honour  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  foul  of  his  beloved.  But  he  who  poffeffes  a  carelefs  defire  of 
body,  and  rather  beholds  than  loves  it  with  his  foul,  fuch  an  one,  fince  he  is 
a  lover  of  foul  in  a  becoming  manner,  confiders  the  fatiety  of  body,  with 
refpedt  to  body,  as  difgraceful ;  but,  reverencing  and  cultivating  temperance, 
fortitude,  magnificence,  and  prudence,  he  always  wifhes  to  live  chaflely  with 
a  chaffe  lover.  But  the  love  which  is  mixed  from  both  thefe  is  the  love 
which  we  juft  now  difcuffed,  as  ranking  in  the  third  place.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  there  are  three  kinds  of  love,  ought  the  law  to  forbid  all  of  them,  and 
prevent  them  from  fubfifting  in  us  ?  Or,  is  it  not  manifeft  we  fhould  be 
willing  that  the  love  which  is  of  virtue,  and  which  defires  that  youth  may 
arrive  at  the  fummit  of  excellence,  fhould  fubfift  in  the  city  ;  but  that,  if 
poffible,  we  fhould  expel  the  other  two  ?  Or  how  fhall  we  fay,  O  friend 
Megillus  ? 

Me gil.  You  have  fpoken,  O  gueft,  about  thefe  particulars  in  a  manner 
perfectly  beautiful. 

Guest.  I  was  right  in  my  conjedlure,  O  friend,  that  you  would  accord' 
with  me  in  fentiment.  But  it  is  not  proper  that  I  fhould  inquire  what  your 
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law  conceives  about  things  of  this  kind,  but  that  I  fhould  receive  what  you 
admit  ;  and,  after  this,  that  I  fhould  endeavour  to  perfuade  Clinias  to  be  of 
our  opinion.  Let,  however,  that  which  you  have  granted  me  be  admitted, 
and  let  us  now  diligently  difcufs  the  laws. 

Megil.  Yon  fpeak  with  the  utmod  rectitude. 

Guest.  I  poffefs  an  art  at  prefent  relative  to  the  eftablidiment  of  this  law, 
which  is  partly  eafy,  and  partly  in  every  refpeCt  difficult. 

Megil.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  We  know  even  at  prefent  many  men,  who,  though  they  aCt 
illegally,  yet  in  a  becoming  manner  and  diligently  abftain  from  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  beautiful  perfons,  and  this  not  involuntarily,  but  for  the  mod: part 
willingly. 

Megil.  When  does  this  take  place  ? 

Guest.  When  any  one  has  a  beautiful  brother  or  filter.  The  fame  law 
too,  though  unwritten,  fufficiently  defends  a  foil  or  a  daughter,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  parents  from  having  any  connection  with  them,  either  openly  or 
fecretly.  Indeed,  it  prevents  the  vulgar  from  even  defiring  a  connection.  of 
this  kind. 

Megil.  True. 

Guest.  A  fmall  word,  therefore,  extinguifhcs  all  fuch  pleafures. 

Megil.  What  word  is  that? 

Guest.  That  which  fays  thefe  things  are  by  no  means  holy,  but  that  they 
are  odious  to  divinity,  and  the  mod:  bafe  of  all  bafe  things.  But  does  not 
this  take  place,  becaufe  the  contrary  to  this  is  never  afferted,  but  each  of  us 
from  our  childhood  hears  the  fame  things  laid  both  jocofely  and  ferioudy; 
and  often  in  tragedies,  when  a  Thyedes  1  or  CEdipus  is  introduced,  or  a 
certain  Macareus  %  who  being  fecretly  connected  with  their  fiders,  but  de¬ 
tected,  immediately  buffered  death,  as  the  punifhment  of  them  offence  ? 

Megil.  This  is  laid  with  the  greated  reCtitude.  For  rumour  poffeffes  a 
certain  wonderful  power ;  dnce  no  one  attempts  even  to  breathe  in  a  man¬ 
ner  contrary  to  law. 

Guest.  That  which  we  jud:  now  faid,  therefore,  was  right ;  that  it  was 

1  A  fon  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and  grandfon  of  Tantalus.  He  debauched  iErope,  the  wife 
of  his  brother  JEgeus. 

3  A  fon  of  xEolus,  who  debauched  his  fiber  Canace,  and  had  a  fon  by  her. 
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eafy  for  a  legiflator,  who  wifhed  to  enflave  fome  one  of  thofe  defires  which 
in  a  remarkable  desrree  enflave  men,  to  know  in  what  manner  this  mud:  be 

O 

accomplifhed.  For,  if  this  rumour  becomes  confecrated  among  flaves  and 
the  free-born,  men  and  women,  and  the  whole  city,  it  will  caufe  this  law 
to  be  mold  firm  and  liable. 

Megil.  Entirely  fo.  But  how  can  it  be  brought  to  pafs  that  all  men  fhall 
willingly  fpeak  in  this  manner  ? 

Guest.  Your  queftion  is  a  very  proper  one.  For  this  is  what  I  faid,  that 
I  had  an  art  relative  to  this  law,  by  which  men  might  be  induced  to  ufe  co¬ 
pulation  according  to  nature,  and  in  order  to  produce  offspring.  Let  them, 
therefore,  abflain  from  connection  with  males,  and  not  defignedly  cut  off 
the  race  of  men,  nor  diffeminate  in  rocks  and  fiones,  where  the  prolific  na¬ 
ture  of  that  which  is  fown  can  never  take  root.  Let  them,  likewife,  ab- 
ftain  from  every  feminine  field  in  which  the  feed  is  unwilling  to  germinate. 
This  law,  if  it  was  eflablifhed,  and  pofTeffed  the  fame  authority  in  other  things 
as  in  the  connection  of  parents,  would  produce  innumerable  benefits.  For, 
in  the  firfl  place,  it  would  be  eftablifhed  according  to  nature.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  it  would  reflrain  men  from  amatory  fury  and  madnefs,  from  all  adul¬ 
teries,  and  the  immoderate  ufe  of  meats  and  drinks.  It  would  likewife  caufe 
men  to  be  familiar  and  friendly  with  their  wives ;  and  many  other  benefits 
would  arife  if  this  law  was  diligently  obferved  by  every  one.  But,  perhaps, 
fome  very  young  man,  and  who  is  full  of  feed,  on  hearing  that  this  law  is 
to  be  eftablifhed,  will  immediately  revile  us,  as  framing  laws  which  are 
foolifh,  and  impoffible  to  be  obferved,  and  will  fill  every  place  with  his  voci¬ 
ferations.  It  was  in  confequence  of  looking  to  this,  that  I  laid  I  poflefied  a 
certain  art,  which  was  partly  ealy  and  partly  difficult,  by  which  this  law  might 
be  firmly  eftablifhed.  For  it  is  eafy  to  underhand  that  this  is  pofiible,  and  in 
what  manner  it  is  pofiible.  For  we  have  faid  that,  when  this  legal  inftitu- 
tion  is  fufficiently  confecrated,  it  will  fubdue  every  foul,  and  entirely  caufe 
them,  through  fear,  to  be  obedient  to  the  eflablifhed  laws.  But  at  prefent 
it  appears  to  be  impoffible  that  it  ffiould  ever  take  place:  juft  as  the  infti- 
tution  of  eating  in  common  is  confidered  as  a  thing  impoffible  to  be  perpe¬ 
tually  obferved  by  a  whole  city  ;  yet  it  is  adopted  by  you,  though  it  appears 
impoffible  to  perluade  women  to  this,  nor  does  it  feem  to  be  naturally 

vol.  ii.  2  h  adapted 
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adapted  to  your  cities.  Bence,  through  the  ffrength  of  this  belief,  I  faid 
that  both  thefe  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be  legally  eftablifhed. 

Megil.  And  you  was  right  in  faying  fo. 

Guest.  Are  you,  therefore,  willing  that  I  ffiould  endeavour  to  mention 
to  you  a  thing  endued  with  a  certain  perfuafive  power,  and  which  is  not  be¬ 
yond  human  ability  to  accomplifh  r 

Clin.  Undoubtedly,  we  are  willing. 

Guest.  Will,  therefore,  any  one  more  eafily  abflain  from  venereal  con¬ 
cerns,  and  be  willing  to  obferve  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  not  like  the 
vulgar,  the  order  impoied  on  him,  when  his  body  is  in  a  good  condition,  or 
when  it  is  badly  affedied  ? 

Clin.  Doubtlefs,  when  his  body  is  in  a  good  condition. 

Guest.  Have  we  not,  therefore,  heard  of  the  Tarentine  Iccus,  who,  for 
the  fake  of  Olympic  and  other  contefts  which  he  applied  himfelf  to,  through 
a  defire  of  victory  and  art,  and  in  conjundtion  with  temperance  and  forti¬ 
tude,  never  had  any  connedtion  either  with  a  woman  or  boy  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  exercife  ?  The  fame  thing  too  is  reported  of  Cryffon, 
Aftyllus  *,  Diopompus,  and  many  others  ;  though  their  fouls  were  much 
worfe  difeiplined  than  thofe  of  your  and  my  fellow  citizens,  O  Clinias,  and 
their  bodies  much  more  luxurious. 

Cli  n.  You  give  a  true  account  of  what  the  antients  fay  refpedting  the 
condudt  of  thefe  athletae. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Could  they  for  the  fake  of  victory  in  wreftling,  in 
the  courfe,  and  fnch  like  things,  have  the  courage  to  abflain  from  that 
affair  which  is  called  bleffed  by  the  multitude  ;  and  fhall  our  youth  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  a  fimilar  continence,  for  the  fake  of  a  far  more  excellent  vidtory, 
which  we  fng  to  them  from  their  very  childhood,  as  a  thing  mod  beautiful, 
in  fables,  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  and  charm  them  into  a  perfuafion  of  this, 
as  it  is  fit  we  ffiould  ? 

Clin.  What  vidtory  are  you  {peaking  of? 

Guest.  Of  the  vidtory  over  pleafure, — that,  being  continent  in  this,  they 
may  live  happily  :  for,  if  they  are  vanquiffied  by  pleafure,  the  very  contrary 

1  Aftyllus  is  mentioned  by  Paufanias  as  a  vidtor  in  the  Olympic  repeated  courfe.  See  vol.  ii. 
©f  my  tranilation,  p.  119. 
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will  take  place.  Beiides  this,  will  not  the  dread  left  it  fhould  he  a  thing 
by  no  means  holy,  enable  them  to  fubdue  thofe  things  which  others  worie 
than  themfelves  fubdue  ? 

Clin.  It  is  probable  it  will. 

Guest.  Since,  therefore,  we  have  arrived  thus  far  about  this  law,  and 
have  fallen  into  doubt  through  the  depravity  of  many,  we  now  fay  with 
confidence,  that  our  citizens  ought  not  to  be  worfe  than  birds,  and  many 
wild  beafls  :  for  many  herds  of  thefe  live  a  fingle,  pure,  and  incorrupt  life 
till  the  time  of  procreating  offspring;  and  when  they  arrive  at  this  age,  the 
male  benevolently  uniting  with  the  female,  and  the  female  with  the  male, 
they  live  for  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  a  holy  and  juft  manner,  firmly 
abiding  in  the  fir  ft  compacts  of  friendfhip.  But  it  is  requifite  that  our 
citizens  fhould  be  better  than  wild  beads.  If,  therefore,  they  are  corrupted 
by  other  Greeks,  and  the  greater  part  of  Barbarians,  and  are  incapable  of 
refraining  themfelves  when  they  fee  and  hear  that  the  Venus  which  is 
called  inordinate  is  capable  of  accomplifhing  in  them  that  which  is  grcatefl, — 
in  this  cafe,  it  is  requifite  that  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  becoming  legiflators, 
fhould  devife  for  them  a  fecond  law. 

Clin.  What  law  would  you  advife  fhould  be  effablifhed  for  them,  if  they 
rejedl  the  prefent  ? 

Guest.  Evidently  that  which  follows  this,  O  Clinias. 

Clin.  What  law  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  That  they  fhould  efpecially  caufe  the  flrength  of  pleafures  to  be 
unexercifed,  altering  the  courfe  of  its  infufion  and  aliment  through  labours 
of  the  body.  But  this  will  take  place  if  the  ule  of  venereal  pleafures  is  not 
attended  with  impudence.  For,  thefe  being  more  rarely  ufed  through  fhame, 
the  miftrefs  of  them  will  poffefs  a  more  imbecil  dominion.  Cuitom,  there¬ 
fore,  and  an  unwritten  law,  fhould  privately  perfuade  them  to  a£t  in  this 
manner,  and  diffuade  them  from  a  contrary  mode  of  condudd  as  bate.  For 
thus,  in  the  fecond  place,  we  fhall  preferve  the  becoming ;  and  one  race  of 
men  comprehending  three  genera,  will  compel  thofe  of  a  depraved  nature, 
and  who,  we  have  confeffed,  are  their  inferiors,  not  to  add  in  an  illegal 
manner. 

Clin.  What  three  genera  are  thefe  ? 

Guest.  Thofe  that  venerate  divinity,  the  lovers  of  honour,  and  thofe  that 
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do  not  defire  corporeal  beauty,  but  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful  manners  of  the 
foul.  And  thefe  things,  perhaps,  which  are  now  averted  by  us,  are  like  prayers 
in  a  fable.  But  they  will  by  far  fubfift  in  the  moft  excellent  manner,  if 
they  fhould  be  adopted  by  all  cities.  Perhaps,  too,  if  divinity  pleafes,  we 
may  by  force  accomplifh  one  of  the  two  in  amatory  affairs  :  either  that  no 
one  fhall  dare  to  touch  any  free  and  well-born  woman  befides  his  wife, 
or  have  any  connection  with  concubines,  or  diffeminate  contrary  to  nature 
in  the  barren  foil  of  males  :  or  elfe  we  muffc  entirely  take  away  con¬ 
nection  with  males  ;  and  if  any  one  has  connection  with  other  women 
than  thofe  which  came  to  his  houfe  in  conjunction  with  the  Gods,  and 
facred  marriages,  whether  fuch  women  are  bought,  or  acquired  by  any 
other  means, — fuch  an  one,  unlefs  he  is  concealed  from  all  men  and  women, 
may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  deprived  by  law  of  all  the  honours  in  the 
city,  as  being  one  who  is  truly  a  foreigner.  This  law,  whether  it  is  proper 
to  call  it  fimple  or  twofold,  fhould  be  eftablifhed  refpeCting  all  venereal  and 
amatory  concerns,  which  are  tranfaCted  by  us  with  each  other  through  fuch- 
like  defires,  and  this  both  in  a  proper  and  improper  manner. 

Megil.  I  very  much  approve,  O  gueft,  of  this  law  :  but  let  Clinias  here 
inform  us  what  is  his  opinion  refpeCting  thefe  things. 

Clin.  I  fhall  do  fo,  O  Megillus,  when  it  appears  to  me  that  a  proper 
opportunity  prefents  itfelf  for  this  purpofe  :  but  let  us  now  permit  our  gueft 
to  proceed  forward  in  his  difcuflion  of  laws. 

Megil.  Right. 

Guest.  But  we  have  now  proceeded  fo  far,  that  we  are  nearly  arrived 
at  the  eftablifhment  of  eating  in  common  ;  which  in  other  places  we  have 
faid  it  is  difficult  to  eftablifh,  but  no  one  will  fuppofe  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  Crete.  After  what  manner,  however,  mu  ft  it  be  eftablifhed  ? 
Shall  we  fay  as  here,  or  as  in  Lacedaemon  ?  or  is  there  a  third  mode  better 
than  both  thefe  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  difficult  to  difcover  this  third 
mode,  and  that  when  found  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  great  good. 
For  what  we  have  now  inftituted  appears  to  have  been  accomplifhed  in 
an  elegant  manner.  After  this,  it  follows  that  we  fhould  fpeak  refpeCting 
the  apparatus  of  food,  and  fhow  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  procured  for 
our  citizens.  Food  then  in  other  cities  is  all-various,  and  procured  from 
many  places,  but  efpecially  from  two  places.  For  food  is  obtained  for  the 
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greateft  part  of  the  Greeks  from  the  earth  and  fea ;  but  to  our  citizens 
from  the  earth  alone.  This,  therefore,  will  be  eafy  for  the  legidator.  For 
much  lefs  than  half  of  the  laws  will  be  fufficient  ;  and  thefe  will  be  more 
adapted  to  free-born  men.  For  the  legidator  of  this  city  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  naval  and  mercantile  affairs,  or  with  inn-keepers,  publicans, 
viclualling-houfes,  miners,  borrowing  money,  ufury,  and  ten  tboufand  other 
things  of  this  kind.  But  he  will  only  have  to  give  laws  to  hufbandmen, 
fhepherds,  the  curators  of  bees,  and  the  guardians  and  fuperintendants  of 
things  of  this  kind  :  and  his  principal  budnefs  as  a  legidator  will  confid:  in 
attending  to  marriages,  the  procreation,  education,  and  difcipline  of  children, 
and  the  edablifhment  of  magiflrates  in  the  city.  It  is,  therefore,  now 
neceffary  that  we  fhould  direft  our  attention  to  nutriment,  and  to  thofe 
who  by  their  own  labour  procure  it.  Let  the  laws,  therefore,  called  geor- 
gic  be  firfb  edablifhed.  And  let  this  be  the  firff  law  of  Jupiter  Termi- 
nalis1  :  No  one  fhall  move  the  boundaries  of  land,  neither  that  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fellow-citizen,  nor  of  a  neighbouring  lfranger,  if  he  diould  poffefs  the 
extremities  of  the  land;  but  he  fhould  confider  that  the  laying, ‘This  is  to  move 
things  immoveable’,  is  true.  And  every  one  fhould  rather  wifh  to  move  a 
mighty  rock,  than  a  boundary,  or  fmall  Hone,  which  terminates  friendfhip 
and  hatred  by  an  oath.  For  Omophylus3  Jupiter  is  a  witnels  of  the  one, 
and  Hofpitable  Jupiter  of  the  other  ;  and  thefe  divinities  are  roufed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  mod:  hoftile  battles.  He,  too,  who  is  obedient  to  the  law 
fhall  be  free  from  condemnation  :  but  he  who  defpifes  it  fhall  be  obnoxious 
to  a  twofold  punifhment ;  one,  and  that  the  drd:,  from  the  Gods  ;  but  the 
lecond  from  the  law.  For  the  law  fays  that  no  one  fhall  voluntarily  move 
the  boundaries  of  his  neighbour’s  land.  But  of  him  who  does  move  them, 
any  one  that  is  willing  may  inform  the  hufbandmen,  who  fhall  lead  him  to 
the  court  of  judgment.  Here  he  fhall  be  condemned  by  the  judges  to  make 
reditution,  as  one  who  didributes  land  privately  and  by  force,  and  fhall  be 
otherwife  punidied  in  fuch  manner  as  the  judges  fhall  determine.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  many  and  fmall  injuries  of  neighbours,  when  often  taking  place, 
produce  great  enmities,  and  render  vicinity  difficult  and  vehemently  bitter. 
On  this  account  a  neighbour  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  of  injuring  his 


1  i.  e.  Jupiter  the  guardian  of  bounds. 
4 


*  i.  e.  Jupiter  the  guardian  of  a  tribe  or  kindred. 
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neighbour,  both  in  other  things,  and  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  For  to  do  an  injury  is  by  no  means  difficult,  but  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man;  but  to  profit  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one.  But  he  who, 
paffing  beyond  his  own  boundaries,  cultivates  his  neighbour’s  land,  ffiall 
make  a  reftitution,  and,  differing  the  puniffiment  of  his  impudence  and  il¬ 
liberally,  ffiall  pay  the  injured  perfon  the  double  of  his  lofs.  Of  all  fuch 
like  particulars,  huffiandmen  ffiould  be  the  judges  and  cenfors.  And  of  fuch 
as  are  greater,  as  I  have  laid  before,  the  whole  order  of  the  twelfth  part  ; 
but  of  the  leffer,  thofe  that  prefide  over  the  guardians  of  thefe.  And  if  any¬ 
one  diftributes  cattle,  the  huffiandmen,  conlidering  the  injury,  ffiall  judge 
and  condemn  accordingly.  Likewile,  if  any  one  ufurps  a  fwarm  of  bees  be¬ 
longing  to  another,  alluring  the  bees  by  the  found  of  brafs,  and  thus  rendering 
them  familiar  to  him,  he  ffiall  make  a  reftitution  to  the  injured  perfon.  And  if 
-any  one  fets  fire  to  certain  materials,  without  paying  any  attention  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  property,  he  ffiall  pay  that  fine  which  the  magiffirates  think  fit  to  im- 
pofe.  In  like  manner,  he  who  in  planting  does  not  leave  the  mealure  of  his 
neighbour’s  land,  ffiall  be  puniffied  in  luch  a  manner  as  would  be  laid  to  be 
lufficient  by  many  legidators ;  whole  laws  we  ought  to  ufe,  and  not  think  that 
the  many  and  trifling  particulars  which  are  infHtuted  by  any  calual  legiflator 
are  to  be  adopted  by  a  greater  moderator  of  a  city.  For  antient  and  beau¬ 
tiful  laws  relpedling  water  are  eftabliffied  for  huffiandmen,  which  yet  do  not 
deferve  to  be  recited.  But  he  who  wiffies  to  deduce  water  to  his  own  place, 
ffiould  fo  deduce  it  from  common  fountains  as  not  to  cut  off  the  apparent 
fountain  of  any  private  perfon.  He  may  likewile  be  permitted  to  condudl 
the  water  where  he  pleafes,  except  through  houfes,  or  certain  temples,  or 
fepulchres,  at  the  fame  time  being  cautious  not  to  do  any  damage,  except 
what  may  arife  from  the  derivation  of  the  ftream.  But  if  the  natural  dry- 
nefs  of  the  ground  in  certain  places  ffiould  be  incapable  of  retaining  the 
waters  from  Jupiter,  and  there  ffiould  be  a  defect  of  neceffary  drink,  any 
one  may  dig  in  his  own  ground  till  he  comes  to  chalky  earth.  And  if  in 
this  depth  he  meets  with  no  water,  he  may  draw  as  much  from  his  neigh¬ 
bours  as  his  neceffities  require.  But  if  there  ffiould  be  a  fcarcity  of  water 
with  his  neighbours,  the  quantity  that  ffiould  be  daily  ufed  muff  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  prefects  of  the  land.  However,  if  the  waters  from  Jupiter 
abound,  and  tKofe  that  inhabit  or  cultivate  the  lower  places  reftrain  the  flux 
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of  the  water,  foas  to  injure  thofe  in  the  higher  grounds ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  places,  inconfiderately  permitting  the  waters 
to  flow,  injure  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  grounds,  and  difagreement  arifes 
between  the  two  refpe&iiig  this  particular, — then,  in  the  city,  the  city  lur- 
veyor,  but,  in  the  country,  he  who  prefldes  over  the  land,  fhall  order  what 
each  ought  to  do  in  this  cafe.  But  he  who  is  not  obedient  to  this  order  fhall 
fuffer  the  punifhment  of  his  envy  and  morofenefs,  and  fhall  give  the  injured 
perfon  the  double  of  his  lofs.  A  participation  of  the  fruits  of  autumn 
fhould  be  made  bv  all  men  as  follows: — The  God  of  autumn  imparts  to  us 
two  gracious  gifts;  one  Dionvfiacal,  which  does  not  require  to  be  concealed; 
but  another,  to  which  concealment  is  natural.  Let  this  law  then  be  efta- 
blifhed  refpe&ing  autumnal  fruits.  Whoever  taftes  of  the  ruftic  fruit  of 
grapes,  or  of  figs,  before,  the  time  of  vintage,  which  concurs  with  Ardturus, 
fhall  be  fined  fifty  drachms  facred  to  Bacchus,  if  he  has  gathered  thefe  fruits 
from  his  own  land;  but  if  from  that  of  his  neighbour’s,  a  mina;  and  if 
from  other  lands,  two  parts  of  a  mina.  Grapes  and  figs,  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  generous,  may  be  gathered  by  any  one,  after  what  manner  and  when 
he  pleafes,  if  they  are  his  own  ;  but  not  when  they  belong  to  another,  utilefs 
he  obtains  leave  of  the  poffeffor ;  and  this  in  conformity  to  the  law  which 
fays  that  no  one  fhall  move  that  which  he  has  not  depofited,  and  that  he 
who  does,  fo  fhall  be  fined.  But  if  a  {lave,  not  complying  with  the  orders 
of  his  mafter,  gathers  fruits  of  this  kind,  he  fhall  receive  as  many  lafh.es 
with  a  whip  as  the  number  of  the  grapes  and  figs  which  he  gathered.  When 
a  native  has  bought  any  generous  autumnal  fruits,  he  may  eat  them  if  he 
pleafes  ;  but  if  a  flranger  as  he  paffes  along  defires  to  eat  thefe  autumnal 
fruits,  whether  he  is  alone  or  with  one  companion,  he  may  eat  them  as 
hofpitable  property  :  but  the  Jaw  forbids  fl rangers  from  eating  thofe  fruits 
which  are  called  ruftic.  If  any  one  ignorantly  gathers  thefe,  or  if  they  are 
gathered  by  a  {lave,  the  flave  fhall  be  punifhed  with  ftripes;  but  the  free  per¬ 
fon  fhall  be  difmifled  with  an  admonition  that  he  may  gather  other  au¬ 
tumnal  fruits,  but  that  thofe  from  which  raifins,  wine,  and  dry  figs  are  made, 
are  not  fit  to  be  gathered.  With  refpedt  to  pears,  apples,  pomegranates, 
and  all  fuch  fruits,  let  it  not  be  confidered  as  bafe  to  gather  them  fecretlv. 
But  if  any  one  who  is  lefs  than  thirty  years  of  age  is  detected  gathering 
them,  let  him  be  chaftifed,  but  without  wounds  ;  and  let  not  the  free-born 
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man  fufter  any  punifhment  for  inflicting  this  chaftifement.  Let  it  likewife 
be  lawful  for  a  Granger  to  partake  of  thefe  fruits  in  the  fame  manner  as  of 
generous  autumnal  fruits.  If  any  perfon  more  advanced  in  years  taftes  of 
thefe,  but  does  not  take  them  away,  let  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
ftranger,  be  permitted  to  partake  of  all  thefe :  but  if  he  is  not  obedient  to 
the  law,  let  him  be  conlidered  as  one  who  does  not  contend  for  virtue  — if 
any  one  gives  information  of  this  to  the  judges  of  thefe  particulars.  Again, 
water  is  the  moft  nutritive  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  gardens,  but  it  is 
eafily  corrupted.  For  neither  the  earth,  the  fun,  nor  the  air,  which  toge¬ 
ther  with  water  nourifh  things  germinating  from  the  earth,  can  be  eafily 
corrupted  either  by  medicaments,  turnings  afide,  or  thefts  :  but  all  fuch 
things  as  thefe  are  able  to  take  place  refpeCting  the  nature  of  water ;  and  on 
this  account  it  requires  the  affiftance  of  law.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  law  re- 
fpeCting  it :  If  any  one  voluntarily  corrupts  water  belonging  to  another 
perfon  bv  medicaments,  or  ditches,  or  thefts,  whether  fuch  water  is  fontal 
or  collected,  he  fhall  be  taken  before  thesediles;  and,  if  convidled,  he  fhall 
be  punifhed  adequately  to  his  offence.  With  refpedt  to  the  conveyance  of  all 
feafonable  fruit,  let  it  be  lawful  for  any  one  who  is  willing,  to  carry  his  own 
fruit  any  where,  fo  long  as  he  does  not  injure  any  one,  or  fo  long  as  a  gain 
arifes  to  himfelf  triple  of  the  damage  which  his  neighbour  has  fuftained. 
Let  the  magiftrates  be  the  infpedlors  of  thefe  things,  and  of  all  fuch  inju¬ 
ries  as  are  either  committed  by  violence  or  fecretly,  againft  a  perfon  him¬ 
felf,  or  his  property.  Let  all  fuch  particulars  be  laid  before  the  magiftrates, 
if  the  injury  does  not  exceed  three  minae  ;  but  if  it  does,  let  the  cafe  be 
brought  before  the  common  courts  of  juftice,  and  let  him  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  injury  be  punifhed.  But  if  any  magiftrate  fhall  be  found  to  con¬ 
demn  an  accufed  perfon  unjuftly,  let  him  be  confidered  as  a  debtor  to  the 
injured  perfon  of  twice  the  lofs  which  he  fuftained.  And,  .in  fhort,  let  the 
unjuft  conduct  of  the  magiftrates  be  brought  before  the  common  courts  of 
juftice  by  any  perfon  that  is  willing.  But  as  there  are  ten  thoufand  fmall 
legal  inftitutions,  according  to  which  punifhments  ought  to  be  inflidled  re- 
fpetling  the  allotments  of  juftice,  citations,  and  the  perfons  cited,  whether 
the  citation  ought  to  be  made  between  two,  or  between  many  ; — all  fuch 
particulars  as  thefe  muft  not  be  left  deftitute  of  law,  nor  yet  do  they  feem 
worthy  to  be  noticed  by  an  aged  legiflator.  Let  young  men,  therefore,  give 
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laws  refpedling  thefe,  imitating  prior  legal  inftitutions,  underftanding  fmall 
things  from  fuch  as  are  great,  and  becoming  experienced  in  the  neceffary  ufe 
of  them  till  every  thing  fhall  appear  to  be  iufficiently  eftablifhed.  After  this, 
caufing  thefe  inftitutions  to  be  immovable,  let  them  be  ufed  as  fuch. 

With  refpedl  to  other  artificers,  it  is  requifite  to  adt  as  follows  :  In  the 
firft  place,  let  no  citizen  labour  about  artificial  works,  nor  yet  a  fervant  of 
any  citizen.  For  a  citizen  who  preferves  the  common  ornament  of  the 
city,  is  engaged  in  an  art  which  requires  long  continued  exercife,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  many  difciplines,  and  the  poffeffion  of  it  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  indolent  application.  But  to  labour  accurately  in  two  ftudies,  or  two 
arts,  nearly  furpaffes  the  ability  of  human  nature.  Nor  can  any  one  fuffi- 
ciently  exercife  one  art,  and  at  the  fame  time  direct  his  attention  to  one  who 
exercifes  another.  This,  therefore,  ought  firft  of  all  to  take  place  in  the 
city,  that  no  one  fihall  at  the  fame  time  be  a  copperfmith  and  a  builder  ; 
and  that  a  builder  fhall  not  attend  more  to  the  copperfmith’s,  than  to  his  own, 
art,  under  a  pretext  that,  becaufe  he  has  many  lervants  who  work  for  him, 
he  very  properly  beftows  more  attention  upon  them,  that  greater  gain  may 
thence  accrue  to  him  from  his  own  art :  but  every  artift  in  the  city  fhall  ex¬ 
ercife  one  art  only,  and  from  this  derive  his  fupport.  This  law  the  Eediles 
fhould  particularly  attend  to  ;  and  fhould  punifh  with  difgrace  and  infamy 
any  one  who  inclines  a  citizen  to  a  certain  art  more  than  to  the  fiudy  of 
virtue,  till  they  have  converted  the  citizen  to  his  right  courfe.  But,  if  any 
firanger  is  found  to  apply  himfelf  to  two  arts,  he  lhall  be  punifhed  with 
bonds,  fines,  and  expulfions  from  the  city,  and  fhall  be  compelled  to  exer¬ 
cife  one  art  alone.  With  repedt  to  the  wages  of  workmen,  and  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  works,  and  the  injuries  which  workmen  may  either  fuffer  or 
commit,  the  aediles  fhall  judge  of  thefe  as  far  as  to  fifty  drachms.  Otfences 
which  merit  a  greater  fine  than  this,  fhall  be  judged  according  to  law  in 
the  common  courts  of  juflice.  There  fhall,  like  wife,  be  no  revenue  in 
the  city  arifing  from  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods.  But,  with 
refpedt  to  frankincenfe,  and  other  foreign  aromatics,  from  which  fumiga¬ 
tions  are  made  to  the  Gods,  together  with  purple,  and  other  dyed  colours, 
which  are  no’t  produced  in  this  region,  or  any  other  article  of  foreign  im¬ 
portation,  let  no  one  introduce  any  of  thefe,  nor  yet  again  export  any  thing 
which  the  region  neceffarily  requires.  All  thefe  particulars  mu  ft  be  attended 
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to,  and  taken  care  of,  by  the  twelve  guardians  of  the  laws,  five  of  the  elder 
being  excepted.  With  refpedt  to  arras,  and  all  warlike  inftruments,  if  there 
fhould  be  a  neceffity  of  any  foreign  art,  whether  relative  to  plants,  or  metals, 
or  bonds,  or  animals  which  are  fubfervient  to  war,  the  care  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  thefe  mulf  be  committed  to  the  mailers  of  the  horfe, 
and  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  but  the  guardians  of  the  law  mull  ellablifli 
refpe&ing  thefe  becoming  and  fufficient  laws.  No  vidtualling-houfes  (hall 
be  fullered,  either  in  the  city  or  in  any  part  of  the  region  for  the  fake  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth.  But  it  appears  that  the  mode  eilablilhed  by  the  law  of 
the  Cretans  of  dillributing  the  food  which  is  the  produce  of  the  country,  is 
a  proper  one  :  for  a  general  dillribution  into  twelve  parts  is  made  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land,  which  alfo  is  confumed.  Every  twelfth  part  of 
barley,  wheat,  all  autumnal  fruits,  and  vendible  animals,  Ihould  be  triply  di¬ 
vided  according  to  proportion  ;  one  part  being  given  to  free-born  perfons, 
another  to  the  fervants  of  thefe,  and  a  third  part  to  artificers  and  ftrangers, 
whether  fuch  Hrangers  have  taken  up  their  refidence  in  the  city  through  the 
want  of  necefiary  fuftenance,  or  for  the  fake  of  any  advantage  to  the  city, 
or  any  individual  in  it.  This  third  part,  therefore,  of  all  necelfaries,  Ihould 
be  alone  vendible  from  neceffitv;  but  nothing  belonging  to  the  two  other 
parts  Ihould  be  necelfarily  fold.  How,  therefore,  are  thefe  to  be  dillributed 
in  the  moll  proper  manner  ?  In  the  firil  place,  it  is  evident  that  we  Ihould 
dillribute  them  partly  equally,  and  partly  unequally. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  It  is  neceffary  that  every  land  Ihould  produce  and  nourilh  things 
better  or  worfe  than  each  of  thefe. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  As,  therefore,  there  are  three  parts,  let  no  more  be  diftnbuted 
either  to  mailers  or  Haves,  or  llrangers,  but  let  the  dillribution  be  made  to 
all,  according  to  the  fame  equality  of  fimilitude.  But  let  each  citizen  fmce 
he  receives  two  parts,  have  the  power  of  dillributing  both  to  Haves  and  free¬ 
born  perfons,  as  much,  and  fuch  things,  as  hepleafes.  It  is  however  proper 
that  a  greater  quantity  than  thefe  Ihould  be  dillributed  in  meafure  and 
number,  and  that  a  dillribution  Ihould  be  made  after  an  account  is  taken  of 
all  the  animals  which  derive  their  nourilhment  from  the  earth.  After  this, 
A  is  neceffary  that  habitations  Ihould  be  feparately  affigned  them  in  an 
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orderly  manner.  But  the  following  order  will  be  adapted  to  things  of 
this  kind.  There  ought  to  be  twelve  ftreets  in  toe  middle,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  twelve  parts  ;  and  in  each  ftreet  a  forum,  and  temples  of  the 
Gods,  and  of  dasmons  the  attendants  of  the  Gods,  fhould  be  railed  ;  and 
whether  there  are  ftatues  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Magnefia,  or  of  other 
antients  whofe  memory  is  preferved,  to  thefe  the  honours  of  antient  men 
fhould  be  paid.  The  temples  ofVefta,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  of  him  who 
is  the  leader  of  each  of  the  other  divinities  that  prelide  over  the  twelve 
parts,  fhould  be  every  where  eftablifhed.  But  firft  of  all  buildings  fhould 
be  railed  about  thefe  temples  in  the  highefh  place,  as  well  defended  receptacles 
for  the  guards :  but  the  reft  of  the  region  fhould  be  diftributed  for  the 
artificers  into  thirteen  parts.  And  one  part  of  thefe  fhall  refide  in  the  city, 
this  part  being  diftributed  into  the  twelve  parts  of  the  whole  city  ;  but 
another  part  fhall  be  circularly  diftributed  about  the  environs  of  the  city. 
In  every  ftreet  artificers  fhall  refide  that  are  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
hufbandmen.  The  governors  of  the  hufbandmen,  too,  fhall  take  care  of  all 
thefe  particulars,  and  of  fuch  things  as  each  place  may  require  ;  and  fhall 
provide  fuch  places  as  will  be  raoft  advantageous  to  the  hufbandmen.  The 
asdiles  in  like  manner  fhall  take  care  of  the  artificers  in  the  city.  Things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  forum  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  praefedls  of  the 
markets.  After  attention  to  facred  things,  they  fhould  be  careful,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  no  one  atfts  unjuftly  in  buying  or  felling;  and,  in  the  next  place,  thev 
fhould  punifh  every  one  that  deferves  punifhment,  as  being  the  infpeclors  of 
modefty  and  infolence.  With  refpefl  to  things  vendible,  they  fhould,  in  the 
firll  place, confider,  whether  the  citizens  fell  to  foreigners  in  a  manner  conform¬ 
able  to  law.  But  let  the  law  be  this:  On  the  firft  day  of  the  month,  thofe  that 
take  care  of  foreigners  fhall  exhibit  a  part  of  what  is  to  be  fold  ;  viz.  in  the 
firft  place  a  twelfth  part  of  the  corn  :  and  foreigners  during  the  fpace  of  the 
whole  month  fhall  buy  corn,  and  fuch  things  as  pertain  to  corn,  in  the  firft 
market.  But  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  the  felling  and  buying  of 
moift  articles  fhall  take  place  through  the  whole  of  the  month.  And  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  let  fuch  animals  be  fold  as  may  be 
wanted,  together  with  fuch  articles  as  hufbandmen  require,  viz.  fkins  and 
garments  of  every  kind,  whether  knit  or  woven.  But  it  is  neceffary  that 
ftrangers  fhould  buy  the  poffefTions  of  others.  However,  let  there  be  no  buying 
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or  felling  of  wheat  or  barley,  diHributed  into  barley-meal,  or  of  any  other 
aliment,  either  among  the  citizens  or  their  Haves.  In  the  markets  of  the 
Grangers,  a  Hranger  may  fell  and  exchange  to  artificers  and  their  Haves,  wine 
and  food,  and  in  like  manner  difiributed  flefh,  which  is  generally  called 
cauponation.  A  Hranger,  too,  may  be  permitted  to  buy  every  day  the  whole 
materials  of  fire,  from  the  infpe&orsof  places,  and  fell  it  again  to  other  flrano-ers, 
for  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  and  when  he  pleafes.  Let  every  other  ufeful  article 
be  fold  in  the  common  forum,  in  fuch  places  as  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  and 
prtefe&s  of  the  markets,  together  with  the  sediles,  fhall  appoint.  Here  let 
money  be  exchanged  for  things,  and  things  for  money  ;  no  one  committing 
the  exchange  to  another,  but  performing  it  by  himfelf.  However,  if  any 
one  thinks  proper  to  commit  it  to  another,  whether  reflitution  is  made  to  him 
or  not,  he  mufl  be  contented,  becaufe  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  courts  of 
jufiice  of  fuch  confra&s.  But  if  that  which  is  bought  or  fold,  has  been 
bought  or  fold  at  a  greater  or  lefs  price  than  the  law  fixes  upon  vendible 
commodities,  the  quantity  by  which  it  exceeds  the  juH  price  fhall  be  taken 
an  account  of  in  writing  by  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  and  the  contrary  fhall 
be  expunged.  Let  the  fame  things  be  enjoined  refpeding  the  regifiering  of 
the  property  pofiefied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Let  it  likewife  be  law¬ 
ful  for  any  one  to  migrate  to  our  city  on  certain  conditions,  viz.  fo  that  he 
is  (killed  in,  and  exercifes,  fome  art,  and  does  not  continue  more  than  twenty 
years  from  the  day  of  his  being  regiflered  ;  during  which  time  he  fhall  not 
be  forced  to  pay  any  tribute  for  buying  and  felling,  nor  be  under  any  reflraint, 
except  that  of  conducting  himfelf  temperately.  But  when  the  twenty  years 
are  expired,  he  fiiall  receive  his  own  property  and  depart.  However,  if  it 
fhould  fo  happen  during  this  time,  that  the  city  fhould  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  him,  and  he  is  defirous  of  continuing  longer,  or  of  fettling  for  life  in  the 
city,  let  his  requeH  be  complied  with,  if  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  With  refpeCl  to  the  fons  of  the  emigrants  that  are  artifls  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  let  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  city  commence  from 
their  fifteenth  year,  fo  that  they  may  Hay,  if  they  pleafe,  twenty  years  after 
this  period,  or  longer  if  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  But  if  they  choofe  to 
leave  the  city,  they  may  depart  after  their  regifiers,  which  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  magifirates,  are  obliterated. 
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As  judicial  affairs  are  confequent  to  all  the  preceding  particulars,  the 
difcuflion  of  them  at  prefent  will  be  agreeable  to  the  natural  order  of  laws. 
But  we  have  partly  fhown  what  the  particulars  are  refpedting  which  judg¬ 
ments  ought  to  take  place,  viz.  reflecting  agriculture  and  the  like  ;  though 
we  have  not  as  yet  diftindtly  fpoken  of  the  greateft  judgments,  and  fhown 
what  punifhments  they  ought  to  inflict,  and  who  fhould  be  the  judges.  It 
therefore  follows  that  we  fhould  now  fpeak  of  thefe. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  But  it  is  after  a  manner  bafe  that  the  city  which  we  fay  will  be 
properly  inhabited,  and  furnifhed  with  every  thing  adapted  to  the  ftudy  of 
virtue,  fhould  obferve  all  fuch  laws  as  we  are  now  about  to  eftablifh.  For 
to  fuppofe  that,  in  fuch  a  city,  a  man  capable  of  the  greateft  iniquity  will  be 
born,  fo  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  laws  by  anticipation,  and  enjoin 
threatenings,  if  fuch  a  chara<5ter  fhould  arife,  and  this  for  the  fake  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  greateft  enormities,  and  that  when  they  are  committed,  they 
may  be  legally  punifhed, — to  fuppofe  this  will,  as  I  have  faid,  be  in  a  certain 
refpect  bafe.  But  fince  we  do  not,  like  the  antient  legiflators,  give  laws  to  he¬ 
roes  the  fons  of  the  Gods,  thefe  legiflators  at  the  fame  time  being  themfelves 
defcended  from  the  Gods,  but  being  ourfelves  men,  we  at  prefent  give  laws 
to  thofe  that  are  born  from  the  feed  of  men  ; —fince  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may 
juftly  be  afraid  left  any  one  of  our  citizens  fhould  be  fo  naturally  intra (Stable 
and  untamed,  as  not  to  be  liquefied ;  juft  as  leguminous  fubftances,  when  blafted 
by  thunder,  cannot  be  fubdued  by  fire.  The  firft  law,  therefore,  which  we  fhall 
eftablifh,  though  it  is  not  agreeable  to  us  to  do  fo,  is  refpedting  facrilege,  if  any 
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one  {halt  dare  to  commit  it.  Indeed,  we  neither  with,  nor  do  we  very  much 
fear,  that  a  citizen,  when  properly  educated,  will  ever  labour  under  this  dif- 
eafe,  But  the  fervants  of  thefe,  Grangers,  and  the  (laves  of  Grangers,  will 
attempt  many  things  of  this  kind  ;  for  the  fake  of  which  efpecially,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fearing  for  all  the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  I  (hall  fpeak 
about  the  law  of  facrilege,  and  all  other  fuch  particulars  as  are  either  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  cured  or  entirely  incurable.  The  preface,  however,  to  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  according  to  what  has  been  formerly  affented  to,  ought  to  be  as 
fhort  as  poffible.  Some  one,  therefore,  may  thus  addrefs  him  who  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  vicious  defire  both  day  and  night  to  plunder  temples,  mingling  at 
the  fame  time  admonitions  with  his  fpeech  :  O  wonderful  man,  neither  a 
human  nor  a  divine  evil  moves  and  excites  you  now  to  facrilege,  but  a  certain, 
execrable  fury,  arifing  in  men  from  antient  and  unpurified  offences,  which 
you  ought  to  dread  with  all  your  might.  Learn,  then,  what  this  dread  is. 
When  any  fuch  opinion  attacks  you,  betake  yourfelf  to  expiations,  betake 
yourfelf,  in  a  fuppliant  manner,  to  the  temples  of  thofe  Gods  that  avert 
evils  from  mankind  ;  and  betake  yourfelf  to  an  affociation  with  good  men. 
Among  thefe  partly  hear,  and  endeavour  yourfelf  to  fay,  that  every  man 
ought  to  honour  things  beautiful  and  juft.  But  fly  without  turning  back 
from  an  aflociation  with  the  vicious.  And  if,  in  confequence  of  your  adding 
in  this  manner,  the  difeafe  ceafes,  you  have  done  well ;  but  if  not,  confider- 
ino-  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  better  to  die,  liberate  yourfelf  from  life.  Since, 
therefore,  we  have  fung  thefe  exordia  to  thofe  whofe  thoughts  lead  them  to 
deeds  impious  and  deftrudive  to  the  city,  it  is  proper  to  difmifs  him  in 
file  nee  who  is  obedient  to  the  law:  but  to  him  who  will  not  be  perfuaded, 
it  is  neceflary,  after  the  preface,  to  fing  in  a  higher  ftrain.  He,  then,  who 
Is  detected  in  the  aft  of  facrilege,  if  he  is  either  a  (lave  or  a  ftranger,  fhall 
have  his  calamity  written  in  his  face  and  hands,  and  after  he  has  received  as 
many  ladies  with  a  whip  as  the  judges  (hall  think  proper,  he  dial!  be  driven 
naked  beyond  the  borders  of  the  region.  For,  perhaps,  being  brought  to 
his  right  mind  by  this  puniftiment,  he  will  become  a  better  man.  For  no 
puniftiment  fubfifting  according  to  law  is  inflided  with  an  evil  intention.  But 
one  of  two  things  is  nearly  always  effeded  :  for  he  who  fufFers  puniftiment 
either  becomes  better  or  lefs  depraved.  If,  however,  a  citizen  diall  at  any 
time  appear  to  have  perpetrated  any  thing  of  this  kind,  or  fome  mighty  and 
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arcane  crime  towards  the  Gods,  or  his  parents,  or  his  country,  the  judge 
fhall  pronounce  fuch  an  one  to  be  incurable,  in  confequence  of  confidering, 
that  though  he  has  been  well  nourifhed  and  difciplined  from  his  childhood, 
yet  he  has  not  abftained  from  the  greateft  vices.  But  death  to  luch  a  man 
is  the  leaf;  of  evils.  Such  an  one,  therefore,  that  others  may  be  benefited  by 
his  example,  being  dogmatized  with  infamy,  and  expelled  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  region,  fhall  there  be  put  to  death.  But  let  his  children  and 
race  be  honoured  and  praifed,  if  they  avoid  his  manners,  as  thole  that 
bravely  fly  from  evil  to  good.  It  will  not,  however,  be  proper  that  the 
riches  of  any  fuch  perfon  fhould  become  public  property,  in  a  polity  in  which 
the  fame  and  equal  allotments  ought  to  be  perpetually  preferved.  But  when 
any  one  perpetrates  fuch  things  as  are  to  be  punifhed  with  a  fine,  he  fhall  be 
fined  as  much  as  he  poflefles  above  his  allotted  portion,  but  the  lot  itfelf  fhall 
remain  entire.  The  guardians  of  the  laws,  however,  confidering  this  affair  ac¬ 
curately  from  written  accounts,  fhould  alwaysgive  a  clear  flatement  of  it  to  the 
judges,  that  no  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  allotments  through  want  of  money. 
If  any  one  fhould  appear  to  deferve  a  greater  fine,  and  no  one  of  his  friends 
is  willing  to  be  bound  for  him,  and  procure  his  liberty,  fuch  an  one  fhall  be 
punifhed  with  lafting  and  apparent  bonds,  and  with  certain  reproaches.  But 
let  no  one  offence  ever  by  any  means  pafs  unpunifhed,  nor  any  fugitive  ;  but 
let  him  either  be  punifhed  with  death,  or  bonds,  or  ffripes,  or  certain  fqualid 
feats,  or  with  Banding,  or  being  exhibited  in  temples  at  the  extremity  of 
the  region,  or  by  fines,  in  the  manner  we  have  before  mentioned.  Let  the 
guardians  of  the  laws  too  be  eflablifhed  the  judges  of  death  ;  and  let  the  befl: 
among  them  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  added 
in  the  capacity  of  magiflrates.  But  the  citations  and  accnfations  of  thefe, 
and  fuch  like  particulars,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
take  place,  fhould  be  attended  to  by  junior  legiflators.  The  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  fuffrages  ought  to  be  conducted,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Let  them,  therefore,  be  given  openly.  But,  prior  to  this,  let  the 
judge  fit  before  the  accufer  and  defendant,  and  as  near  to  them  as  pofiible, 
in  a  grave  and  dignified  manner.  Let  all  the  citizens  too  that  are  at  lcifure, 
diligently  attend  as  the  hearers  of  fuch  caufes.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  let 
the  accufer  fpeak,  and  afterwards  the  defendant.  After  this,  let  the  fenior 
judge  diligently  and  fufficiently  examine  what  was  faid  :  and,  after  the  elder 
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judge,  all  the  other  judges  in  order  ought  to  confider  what  is  worthy  of  dif- 
cuffion  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  accufer  and  defendant.  But  he  who  does  not 
think  there  is  any  thing  worthy  of  difcuffion  in  either  of  the  fpeeches, 
fhould  refer  the  inveftigation  of  it  to  another.  And,  laftly,  fuch  things  as 
ill  all  appear  to  be  well  laid,  being  committed  to  writing,  and  figned  by  all 
the  judges,  fhall  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Vefta.  And  again,  affembling 
the  next  day  into  the  fame  place,  they  fhall  in  a  fimilar  manner  examine 
and  judge,  and  put  their  fignatures  to  what  fhall  appear  to  have  been  well 
faid.  When  this  has  been  thrice  accomplifhed,  and  the  proofs  and  witneffes 
have  been  fufficiently  examined,  each  judge  bearing  in  his  hand  a  facred 
pebble,  and  fwearing  before  Vefta  that  he  has  judged  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
ability  jufrly  and  truly,  a  judgment  of  this  kind  fhall  be  thus  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

After  crimes  refpedting  the  Gods,  it  is  requifite  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which 
pertain  to  the  diffolution  of  a  polity.  He,  therefore,  who  Subjects  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  power  of  a  man,  enflaves  the  laws,  makes  the  city  fubfervient 
to  factious  focieties,  and,  accomplishing  all  this  by  force,  excites  illegal  fedi- 
dons.  It  is  proper  to  confider  a  character  of  this  kind  as  the  greatefl  of  ail 
enemies  to  the  whole  city.  But  he  who,  though  he  is  not  the  author  of  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  yet  pofTeffes  the  greatefl  authority  in  the  city,  but  takes 
no  notice  of  thefe  confpiracies,  or  if  he  does  notice  them,  through  timidity, 
Suffers  his  injured  country  to  be  unrevenged, — a  citizen  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  fecond  in  wickednefs.  Every  man  who  is  of  the 
ffnalleft  utility  in  a  city  fhould  inform  the  judges  of  thefe  particulars,  and 
bring  him  to  judgment  who  endeavours  by  ftratagem  to  produce  a  vi¬ 
olent  and  illegal  mutation  of  the  polity.  But  let  the  fame  judges  give 
Sentence  in  thefe  cafes  as  decided  in  lacrilege  ;  and  let  the  whole  procels  be 
conducted  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Let  the  Suffrage  too  which  vanquifhes  in 
multitude,  be  the  Sentence  of  death.  i\nd,  in  fhort,  let  not  the  difgrace  and 
punifhment  of  the  father  attend  the  children,  unlel's  the  father,  grand¬ 
father,  and  great-grandfather,  of  iome  one  in  lucceffion,  have  deferved  death. 
Thefe,  with  their  poffeffions,  except  as  much  as  pertains  to  the  lot,  fhall  be 
Sent  to  their  antient  paternal  citv.  But  as  to  thole  citizens  who  fhall  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  more  children  than  one,  and  thele  not  lels  than  ten  years  or 
age,  ten  out  of  their  number  muft  be  chofen  by  lot,  which  the  father,  or 
a  paternal 
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'-paternal  or  maternal  grandfather,  fhall  approve  ;  and  after  they  are  chofen, 
their  names  muft  be  lent  to  Delphi.  Then,  with  a  better  fortune,  the  pof- 
feffions  and  habitation  affigned  by  lot  fhall  be  reftoreri  to  him  whom  the 
Delph  ic  God  approves. 

Clin.  And  very  properly  fo. 

Guest.  Let  there  be  yet  a  third  common  law,  refpecHng  judges,  and  the 
mode  of  judgment,  a  gain  ft  thole  that  are  accufed  of  treafon.  In  a  fimilar 
manner  let  there  be  one  law  refpe&ing  the  abiding  of  children  in,  and 
their  egreffion  from,  their  country  ;  juft  as  we  inftituted  one  re fpe cling  the 
betrayer  of  his  country,  the  man  who  commits  facrilege,  and  he  who  by 
violence  deftroys  the  laws  of  the  city.  With  refpebl  to  theft  too,  whether 
in  great  or  fmall  matters,  let  one  law,  and  one  punifhment,  be  ordained  for 
every  kind  of  theft.  For,  when  any  one  is  condemned  for  thieving,  if  his 
own  poffeffions,  befides  his  allotted  portion,  are  fufficient,  he  fhall  make  a 
twofold  reftitution  :  and  if  he  does  not,  he  fhall  be  fettered  till  he  has 
either  paid  the  appointed  fum,  or  perfuaded  him  to  whom  he  is  indebted  to 
excufe  him  from  paying  it.  But  if  any  one  is  convicted  of  public  theft,  he 
fhall  then  be  freed  from  his  bonds,  when  he  has  either  perfuaded  the  city, 
or  made  a  twofold  reftitution. 

Clin.  How  is  it  that  we  fay,  O  gueft,  there  is  no  difference  whether  the 
theft  is  fmall  or  great,  and  whether  it  is  from  facred  or  not  facred  places, 
and  fuch  other  diffimilitudes  as  fubfift  about  the  whole  of  thieving-  ?  For, 
fince  thefts  are  various,  the  legiflator  ought  to  attend  to  their  varieties,  and 
noinflidt  fimilar  punifhments  on  diffimilar  offences. 

Guest.  You  moft  excellently  repulfe  me,  O  Clin ias,  who  am,  as  it 
were,  hurrying  along,  and  you  likewife  recall  into  my  memory  what  I  have 
formerly  thought,  that  the  particulars  refpefting  the  eftablifhment  of  laws 
have  never  been  by  any  means  properly  determined. 

Clin.  But  how,  again,  do  we  fay  this  ? 

Guest.  We  did  not  adopt  a  bad  image  when  we  faid,  that  all  thofe  of  the 
prefent  day  that  fubmitted  to  laws  were  limilar  to  thofe  flaves  who  are 
cured  by  flaves.  For  it  is  well  to  know  this,  that  if  at  any  time  one  of 
thofe  phyficians  who  meddle  with  the  medical  art  from  experience  alone, 
without  reafon,  fhould  meet  with  a  free-born  phyfician  difeourfing  with  a 
free-born  patient,  and  very  nearly  philofophifing,  by  inveftigating  in  a  ra- 
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tional  manner  the  beginning  of  his  difeafe,  and  afterwards  difcourfing  about 
all  the  nature  of  bodies,  he  would  readily  and  vehemently  laugh,  and  would 
addrefs  the  free-born  phyfician  in  language  not  at  all  different  from  what  is 
generally  ufed  towards  mod:  phyftcians.  For  he  would  fay  to  him,  O  ftupid 
fellow,  you  do  not  cure  the  lick  man,  but  you  difcipline  him  as  if  he 
wanted  to  become  a  phyfician,  and  not  to  be  well. 

Clin.  And  would  he  notdpeak  properly  by  fpeaking  in  this  manner? 

Guest.  And  may  it  not  alio  be  very  properly  obje&ed  againft  us,  that 
whoever  difcuffes  laws  in  the  manner  we  do  at  prefent,  difciplines  the  citi¬ 
zens,  but  does  not  give  them  laws  ? 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo. 

Guest.  But  at  prefent  a  fortunate  circumftance  happens  to  us. 

Clin.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  That  there  is  no  neceffity  for  us  to  eftablifh  laws,  but  that,  enter¬ 
ing  voluntarily  on  the  bufinefs  of  legiflation,  we  have  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  every  polity  what  is  beft  and  moft  neceffary,  and  after  what 
manner  it  might  take  place.  And  now,  as  it  feems,  it  is  permitted  us  if 
we  pleafe  to  confider  what  is  beft,  or,  if  we  had  rather,  what  is  moft  ne- 
ceffary,  refpefting  laws.  We  may  choofe,  therefore,  whichever  is  moft 
agreeable  to  us. 

Clin.  We  propofe,  O  gueft,  a  ridiculous  choice,  and  we  manifeftly  be¬ 
come  fimilar  to  thofe  legiflators  who  are  compelled  by  a  certain  mighty 
neceffity  to  give  laws  immediately,  and  are  not  permitted  to  defer  this  till 
tomorrow.  But  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  fpeak  through  divine  affiftance,  juft  as 
it  is  permitted  thofe  who  gather  ftones,  or  any  other  materials  of  a  building, 
to  colleft  abundantly,  and  at  leifure,  fuch  things  as  are  adapted  to  the 
future  building.  Like  builders,  therefore,  who  do  not  raife  ftru&ures  from 
neceffity,  but  at  leifure,  let  us  lay  down  fome  things,  and  join  together  others, 
fo  that  it  may  be  rightly  faid  that  fome  things  pertaining  to  the  laws  are 
placed  as  foundations,  and  that  other  particulars  are  railed  on  them  as  foun¬ 
dations. 

Guest.  For  thus  indeed,  O  Clinias,  our  fynopfis  of  laws  will  be  more 
natural.  But,  by  the  Gods,  let  us  confider  this  refpefting  legiflators. 

Clin.  What? 

Guest.  That  there  are  writings  and  written  difcourfes  in  cities  refpe&ing 
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a  variety  of  particulars,  and  that  there  are  writings  and  difcourfes  of  the 
Iegiflator. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  fhall  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings 
of  poets  and  others  ;  writings  which,  whether  in  verle  or  in  profe,  are  com- 
pofed  refpe&ing  the  mode  of  conduct  in  life  ;  but  by  no  means  apply  our- 
felves  to  the  writings  of  legiflators  ?  Or  fhall  we  diredt  our  attention  to 
thefe  beyond  all  others  ? 

Clin.  To  thefe  far  beyond  others. 

Guest.  But  will  it  not  be  neceftary  that  the  Iegiflator  fhould  only  confult 
writings  refpedting  things  beautiful,  good,  and  juft,  and  that  he  fhould  teach 
what  is  the  nature  of  thefe,  and  how  they  fhould  be  ftudied  by  thofe  that 
intend  to  be  happy  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  it  is  fhameful  that  Homer,  Tyrtaeus,  and  other  poets,  fhould 
have  written  more  beautifully  refpedting  life  and  the  ftudies  of  men  than 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  other  legiflators.  Or,  is  it  not  proper  that  writings 
refpedting  laws  fhould  be  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  and  beft  of  all  writings 
in  a  city  :  but  that  other  writings  fhould  be  confonant  to  thefe  ;  or,  if  they 
are  difcordant,  that  they  fhould  be  treated  with  ridicule?  We  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  conceive,  that  laws  fhould  be  fo  written  for  cities  that  the  le°df- 
lator  in  compofing  them  fhall  appear  to  have  aflumed  the  perfon  of  a  father 
and  mother,  and  the  writings  themfelves  ought  to  be  full  of  benevolence 
and  prudence,  and  not  like  thofe  of  a  tyrant  and  defpot,  commanding, 
threatening,  and  written  on  walls.  Let  us  confider,  therefore,  whether  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  refpedling  laws,  whether  we  are 
able  or  not.  Let  us,  however,  attempt  it  with  alacrity,  and,  proceeding  in 
this  way,  patiently  endure  whatever  difficulties  we  may  have  to  encounter. 
And  may  our  journey  be  profperous  !  which  it  will  be  if  Divinity  pleafes. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well.  Let  us,  therefore,  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  let  us  accurately  confider,  as  we  began 
to  do,  refpedling  facrilege,  every  kind  of  theft,  and  all  injuries.  And  let 
us  not  be  indignant  if,  while  delivering  laws  in  an  intermediate  manner, 
we  eftablifh  fome  things,  and  deliberate  about  others.  For  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  to  be  legiflators,  but  are  not  yet,  though,  perhaps,  we  foon  fhall  be.  But 
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if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  as  I  have  faid,  to  confider  refpe&ing  the  particulars 
I  have  mentioned,  let  us  confider  them. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  However,  refpedfing  all  beautiful  and  juft  things,  we  ftiould  en¬ 
deavour  to  confider  this,  in  what  manner  we  now  accord,  or  diftent  from 
ourfelves:  for  we  acknowledge  that  we  defire,  though  we  may  not  be  able, 
to  excel  moft  others. 

Clin.  What  kind  of  difagreements  among  ourfelves  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Guest.  I  will  endeavour  to  inform  you.  With  refpedf  to  juftice  entirely, 
juft  men,  things,  and  a&ions,  we  all  of  us,  in  a  manner,  agree  that  all  thefe 
are  beautiful.  So  that,  if  any  one  fhould  ftrenuoufly  affirm  that  juft  men, 
through  the  habit  of  juftice,  are  all-beautiful,  though  they  fhould  be  de¬ 
formed  in  body,  there  is  fcarcely  any  one  who  by  thus  fpeaking  would  be 
confidered  as  fpeaking  in  a  diforderly  manner.  Is  not  this  true  r 

Clin.  Perhaps  fo. 

Guest.  But  let  us  fee  whether  all  fuch  things  as  partake  of  juftice  are 
beautiful:  for  all  our  paffions  are  nearly  equal  to  our  actions. 

Glin.  Howfo? 

Guest.  Whatever  a<ftion  is  juft,  fo  far  as  it  participates  of  the  juft,  fo  far 
alfo  it  nearly  participates  of  the  beautiful, 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  If  a  paffion,  therefore,  which  participates  of  the  juft,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  us  to  be  beautiful  on  this  acccount,  our  difcourfe  by  fuch  an  after- 
tion  would  not  be  rendered  diftbnant. 

Clin.  Ti  "ue. 

Guest.  But  if  we  fhould  agree  that  a  paftion  is  juft,  but  at  the  fame  time 
bale,  the  juft  and  the  beautiful  would  be  difionant,  in  confequence  of  aflert- 
ing  that  juft  things  are  moft  bafe. 

Clin.  How  is  this  ? 

Guest.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  underftand.  For  the  laws  which  a  little 
before  have  been  eftablifhed  by  us,  appear  to  announce  things  perfectly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  prefent  aflertions. 

Clin.  After  what  manner  ? 

Guest.  We  eftablifhed  it  as  juft,  that  he  who  committed  facrilege  fhould 
die  ;  and  likewife  the  enemy  of  well-eftablifhed  laws ;  and,  as  we  were 
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about  to  eftablifti  many  other  laws  of  this  kind,  we  defifted,  on  perceiving 
that  thefe  were  paffions  infinite  both  in  multitude  and  magnitude  :  and  that 
they  were  the  mod:  juft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  bafe,  of  all  the 
paftions.  Do  not  things  juft  and  beautiful  after  this  manner  appear  at  one 
time  to  be  the  fame,-  and  at  another  to  be  moft  contrary  ? 

Clin.  They  do  appear  fo. 

Guest.  By  the  multitude,  therefore,  things  beautiful  and  juft,  which  are 
fo  diffonant  with  each  other,  are  denominated  things  feparate. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo,  O  gueft. 

Guest.  Let  us  therefore  again,  O  Clinias,  fee  how  we  accord  with  our-- 
felves  refpe&ing  thefe  things. 

Clin.  What  concord  and  what  particulars  are  you  fpeaking  of? 

Guest.  I  think  it  has  clearly  been  fhown  by  me  in  the  foregoing  dif- 
eourfe. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  However,  if  it  has  not  been  already  fhown  by  me,  yet  confider 
me  as  now  fpeaking  about  it. 

Clin.  After  what  manner  ? 

Guest.  That  all  vicious  men  are  in  all  things  involuntarily  vicious;  and 
that,  if  this  is  the  cafe,  this  alfo  rauft  neceffarily  follow. 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  the  unjuft  is  a  vicious  man  ;  and  that  the  vicious  man  i*3 
involuntarily  fuch.  But  the  voluntary  can  by  no  means  be  done  in  an  in¬ 
voluntary  manner.  He,  therefore,  who  a'fts  unjuftlv,  will  appear  to  a6t  fo 
in  an  involuntary  manner  to  him  who  confiders  injuftice  as  a  thing  involun¬ 
tary.  This  alfo  too  is  now  acknowledged  by  me.  For  I  have  agreed,  that  all 
men  a<5t  unjuftly  involuntarily,  though  fome  one,  for  the  fake  of  contention 
or  ambition,  may  fay  that  unjuft  men  are  involuntarily  unjuft,  but  yet 
many  a unjuftly  voluntarily.  This,  however,  is  not  my  affertion.  After 
what  manner,  then,  fhall  I  accord  with  my  own  affertions,  if  any  one, 
O  Clinias  and  Megillus,  fhould  thus  interrogate  me?  If  thefe  things  are  fo, 
O  gueft,  what  would  you  advife  us  refpedting  the  city  of  the  Magnefians  ? 
Shall  we  give  laws  to  them,  or  not?  I  fay,  undoubtedly.  Do  you  diftin- 
guifh  injuries  then  by  the  voluntary  and  involuntary?  And  do  you  ordain 
greater  punifhments  for  voluntary  offences  and  injuries,  than  for  fuch  as  are 
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involuntary  ?  Or  do  you  punifh.  all  offences  equally,  as  co'nfidering  that  ho 
injuries  are  voluntarily  committed  ? 

Clin.  You  fpeak  properly,  O  gueft.  But  what  ufe  fhall  we  make  of 
what  has  now  been  faid  ? 

Guest.  You  interrogate  well.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  we  fhall  ufe  what 
has  been  faid  for  the  following  purpofe. 

Clin.  What  purpofe  ? 

Guest.  Let  us  call  to  mind  that  it  was  well  faid  by  us  above,  that  there 
is  great  confulion  and  diffonance  among  us  refpedting  things  juft.  Refuming 
this,  therefore,  we  again  afk  ourfelves  whether,  fince  we  have  neither  folved 
the  doubt  about  thefe  things,  nor  defined  what  is  their  difference,  though  in 
all  cities,  by  all  legiflators  that  have  ever  exifted,  voluntary  and  involuntary 
injuries  are  confidered  as  forming  two  fpecies  of  injuries,  and  laws  are  efta- 
blifhed  conformable  to  this  opinion, — whether,  therefore,  fince  this  is  the 
cafe,  ought  we  to  difmifs  what  we  have  now  advanced,  after  we  have 
afferted  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  divinely  faid,  without  offering  any  arguments 
to  fhow  the  redtitude  of  luch  affertions  ?  Certainly  not.  But  it  is  in  a 
manner  neceffary,  that  before  we  eftablifh  laws  we  fhould  evince  that  thefe 
two  things  have  a  fubfiffence,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  them  ; 
that,  when  any  one  eftablifhes  a  punifhment  for  either,  every  one  may  un¬ 
derhand,  and  be  able  to  judge,  whether  it  is  eftablifhed  in  a  becoming  man¬ 
ner,  or  not. 

Cli  n.  You  appear  to  us,  O  gueff,  to  fpeak  well.  For  it  is  fit  we  fhould 
do  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  not  fay  that  all  unjuft  adlions  are  invo¬ 
luntary,  orfirft  of  all  evince  by  defining  that  this  is  properly  afferted. 

Guest.  One  of  thefe  two  things,  therefore,  I  can  by  no  means  endure, 
I  mean  the  denying  that  I  think  it  is  fo,  (for  this  would  neither  be  legal  nor 
holv).  But  after  what  manner  thefe  are  two,  if  they  by  no  means  differ 
with  refpedt  to  voluntary  and  involuntary,  but  with  refpedt  to  fomething 
elfe,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  evince. 

Clin.  Bv  all  means,  O  gueft:  for  we  cannot  otherwife  underhand  the 
nature  of  thefe. 

Guest.  Let  it  be  fo.  Do  not,  therefore,  many  damages  take  place 
among  citizens  in  their  communications  and  affociations  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  abound  ? 
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Clin,  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  does  any  one,  confidering  all  damages  as 
injuries,  think,  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  are  attended  with  twofold 
injuries,  one  kind  being  voluntary,  and  the  other  involuntary  ?  For  the  invo¬ 
luntary  damages  of  all  men  are  neither  in  number,  nor  magnitude,  lefs  than 
the  voluntary.  But  confider  whether  I  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  or  not. 
For,  do  I  not  fay,  O  Clinias  and  Megillus,  that  when  fome  one  unwillingly 
hurts  another,  he  a£ls  unjuftly,  but  involuntarily  injures  one  who  is  un¬ 
willing  to  be  injured  ?  And  do  I  legally  eftablifh  this  as  an  involuntary  in¬ 
jury  ?  Indeed  I  do  not  at  all  confider  a  damage  of  this  kind  as  an  injury, 
whether  it  is  of  a  greater  or  lefs  magnitude.  But  we  often  fay  that  he  who 
affifts  another  in  an  improper  manner  ads  unjuftly,  if  his  aftiftance  is  not 
victorious.  For,  my  friends,  it  is  not  proper,  neither  if  any  one  imparts 
any  thing,  nor  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  any  thing  away,  to  call  fuch  an 
action  limply  juft  or  unjuft :  but  the  legiilator  fhould  confider  whether  he 
who  benefits,  or  is  the  caufe  of  detriment  to  another,  is  endued  with  worthy 
manners,  and  employed  thofe  manners  juftly.  And  he  fhould  look  to  thele 
two  things,  viz.  injuftice,  and  detriment.  He  fhould  likewife,  as  much  as 
poffible,  legally  indemnify  the  perfon  that  has  fuftained  a  damage,  reftore 
what  has  been  loft,  raife  what  has  fallen,  and  repair  the  ravages  of  death 
and  wounds.  Laftly,  he  fhould  always  endeavour  that  the  difcords  arifing 
from  damages  may,  by  means  of  the  laws,  terminate  in  friendlhip. 

Clin.  Thele  things  are  well  faid. 

Guest.  Unjult  damages,  therefore,  and  emoluments,  if  any  one  happens 
to  derive  emolument  from  injuring  another,  ought  to  be  cured,  if  they  arc 
fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  cured,  as  difeafes  inherent  in  the  foul.  But  it 
is  requifite  to  fay,  that  the  cure  of  injuftice  verges  to  this. 

Clin.  To  what? 

Guest.  That  the  law  may  difcipline  every  one  who  does  an  injury,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  great  or  fmall,  and  may  entirely  compel  him,  either  that  he  lhall 
never  afterwards  dare  to  do  the  like  voluntarily,  or  by  far  lefs  frequently, 
through  the  dread  of  the  confequent  punifhment.  In  whatever  manner  any 
one  may  accomplifh  this,  whether  by  works  or  words,  pleaiure  or  pain, 
honour  or  infamy,  fines  or  gifts,  fo  as  that  men  may  either  love,  or  at  leaf! 
not  hate,  the  nature  of  juftice,  but  may  hate  injuftice,— this  is  the  bufinefs  o i 
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the  moft  beautiful  laws.  But  thofe  whom  the  legiflator  perceives  to  be  in¬ 
curable  witli  refpedt  to  thefe  particulars,  he  fhould  punifli  in  the  extreme, 
as  knowing  that  death  is  better  than  life  to  all  iuch  as  thefe;  and  that  when 
they  are  liberated  from  life  they  will  doubly  benefit  others.  For  they  will 
ferve  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  aft  unjuflly,  and  the  city,  by  their  death, 
will  be  freed  from  bad  men.  On  this  account  it  will  be  neceJJary  for  the 
legiflator  to  Jiunijh  incurable  offences  with  death ,  but  by  no  means  on  any 
other  account. 

Clin.  Thefe  things  appear  to  have  been  fpoken  by  you  in  a  very  fufficient 
manner;  but  we  fhould  gladly  hear  you  relating  fftill  more  clearly  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  injuftice  and  detriment. 

Guest.  I  (hall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  do  and  fay  as  you  requeif  me. 
For  it  is  evident  that  you  have  both  laid  to,  and  heard  from,  each  other  thus 
much  refpe&ing  the  foul,  that  anger  naturally  refiding  in  it,  whether  as  a 
certain  paifion,  or  a  certain  part,  and  being  contentious  and  invincible,  fub= 
verts  many  things  through  irrational  violence. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

j 

Guest.  Befides  this,  too,  we  do  not  call  pleafure  the  fame  as  anger,  but 
we  fay  that  it  pofTelTes  dominion  from  a  contrary  power,  and  that  it  per- 
fuades  us,  with  a  violent  deception,  to  do  whatever  it  pleafes. 

Clin.  And  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  He,  like  wife,  who  fays  that  ignorance  is  the  third  caufe  of 
crimes  will  not  be  deceived.  But  he  will  be  a  better  legiflator  who  gives 
this  a  twofold  divifion :  confide  ring  one  kind  as  fimple,  and  the  caufe  of 
light  offences  ;  but  the  other  twofold,  when  any  one  is  void  of  difcipline, 
not  only  from  being  detained  by  ignorance,  but  by  an  opinion  of  wifdom,  fo 
as  to  think  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  about  things  of  which  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant.  Things  of  this  kind,  therefore,  when  followed  by  power 
and  frrength,  are  to  be  effablifhed  as  the  caufes  of  mighty  and  ruftic  crimes  ; 
but  when  followed  by  imbecility,  as  in  this  cafe  they  become  the  crimes  of 
children  and  old  men,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  crimes,  and  laws  are  to 
be  eftablifhed  for  thofe  that  commit  them  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fhould  be  reckoned  the  mildefl  of  all  crimes,  and  as  deferving  the  moft 
abundant  indulgence. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  reafonably. 
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Guest.  We  nearly,  therefore,  all  of  us  fpeak  of  pleafure  and  anger,  as 
things  to  which  fome  of  us  are  fuperior,  and  by  which  others  of  us  are  van- 
quifhed  :  and  this  is  truly  the  cafe. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  we  never  have  at  any  time  heard  that  one  of  us  is  fuperioi 
to  ignorance,  and  another  vanquifhed  by  it, 

Clin.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  But  we  fay  that  all  thefe  allure  us  to  their  will,  and  often,,  at  the 
fame  time,  draw  us  to  things  contrary. 

Clin.  Often,  indeed. 

Guest.  But  I  will  now  explain  to  you  clearly  what  I  call  the  juft  and  the 
unjuft,  without  any  variety  of  diftindtion.  For  I  entirely  denominate 
injuftice  to  be  the  tyranny  of  anger,  fear,  pleafure,  and  pain,  envy  and 
defire  in  the  foul,  whether  fuch  a  tyrant  injures  any  one,  or  not.  But  the 
opinion  of  that  which  is  beft,  whether  it  is  the  conception  of  cities,  or  of 
certain  private  individuals,  if,  pofleffing  dominion  in  the  foul,  it  adorns  the 
whole  man,  though  it  may  in  a  certain  refpedl  lead  him  into  error, — this  I 
denominate  juftice,  and  call  every-  thing  which  is  performed  from  this 
opinion,  juft.  And  I  further  add,  that  the  whole  life  of  thofe  who  are 
obedient  to  a  principle  of  this  kind  will  be  moft  excellent.  But  a  damage 
of  this  nature  is  confidered  by  the  multitude  as  involuntary  injuftice.  How¬ 
ever,  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  not  a  contention  about  names.  But  fince 
we  have  evinced  that  there  are  three  fpecies  of  crimes,  let  us,  in  the  firft 
place,  ftill  more  diligently  recall  thefe  into  our  memory.  Of  pain,  there¬ 
fore,  which  we  denominate  anger  and  fear,  there  is  one  fpecies  for  us. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  of  pleafure  and  defires  there  is  a  fecond  fpecies;  a  third  of 
hopes  and  a  defire  of  true  opinion  about  that  which  is  beft.  This  third- 
fpecies  being  divided  into  two  parts,  five  fpecies  will  be  produced,  for  which 
laws  are  to  be  eftablifhed,  differing  from  each  other  in  two  genera. 

Clin.  What  are  thefe  ? 

Guest.  The  one, every  thing  which  is  performed  through  violent  and  accord¬ 
ing  adtions ;  the  other, which  takes  place  with  darknefs  and  deception  in  a  fecret 
manner.  And  fometimes  adtions  are  attended  with  both  thefe  ;  which,  if  they 
are  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  ought  to  be  reftrained  by  the  fevereft  laws. 
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Clin.  It  is  juft  they  fliould. 

Guest.  But  let  us  now  return  whence  we  have  digrefTed,  and  finifh  the 
eftabliftiment  of  laws.  The  particulars  then  which  we  propofed  to  difcufs 
were  reflecting  facrilege,  betrayers  of  their  country,  and  thofe  who  corrupted 
the  laws,  by  difTolving  the  polity  governed  by  thofe  laws.  Some  one  may 
perhaps  commit  one  or  other  of  thefe  through  infanity,  difeafe,  exceffive  old 
age,  or  youthfulnefs,  which  laft  does  not  in  any  refpedt  differ  from  the  other 
caufes*  which  we  have  enumerated.  If  it  fhall  appear  that  any  one  thus 
affe&ed  has  perpetrated  one  of  thefe  crimes,  when  the  judges  are  chofen, 
and  the  crime  is  divulged,  either  by  the  guilty  perfon  or  the  infpedtor  of  the 
deed,  he  fhall  be  judged  to  have  adted  contrary  to  law  ;  and  he  fhall  be 
entirely  fined  a  fimple  fine  for  the  injury  which  he  has  committed.  But 
let  him  be  exempt  from  other  punifhments,  unlefs,  having  committed  man- 
flaughter,  his  hands  are  not  pure  from  murder  :  for,  in  this  cafe,  departing 
to  another  country,  he  fhall  be  exiled  for  a  year.  If  he  returns  before 
the  time  prefcribed  by  the  law,  or  fhall  be  detedted  within  the  borders  of 
the  country,  he  fhall  be  imprifoned  for  two  years  in  the  public  gaol  by  the 
guardians  of  the  laws,  but  liberated  from  his  bonds  after  this  period.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  began  with  murder,  let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh  laws  con- 
fummately  for  every  fpecies  of  ft.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  fpeak 
concerning  violent  and  involuntary  homicide.  If  any  one,  therefore,  in  a 
conteft,  and  public  gymnaftic  exercifes,  fhall  involuntarily  flay  his  friend, 
whether  his  death  happens  immediately,  or  fome  time  after,  from  the  wounds 
which  he  has  received  ;  or,  if  a  man  kills  his  friend  in  battle  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  or  in  warlike  exercifes  inftituted  by  the  magiftrates,  whether  with 
naked  bodies,  or  with  certain  arms  in  imitation  of  warlike  exercifes, — in  all 
thefe  cafes  let  him  be  purified  according  to  the  law  about  thefe  particulars 
■received  from  Delphi.  But  let  all  phyficians  who,  in  endeavouring  to  cure, 
have  unwillingly  been  the  death  of  any  one,  be  confidered  as  pure  according 
to  law.  If  any  one  with  his  .own  hand  unwillingly  flays  another,  whether 
with  his  own  naked  body,  or  with  an  inftrument  or  dart,  or  from  ad- 
miniftering  drink  or  food,  or  by  the  hurling  of  fire,  or  tempeft,  or  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  breath,  whether  he  does  this  with  his  own  body,  or  through  the 
means  of  other  bodies,  let  him  be  entirely  confidered  as  one  that  flays  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  fuffer  the  following  punifhments  :  If  he  kills  a  flave 
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belonging  to  another  perfon,  thinking  that  it  is  his  own,  he  fhall  indem¬ 
nify  the  matter  of  the  dead  (lave,  or  be  fined  the  double  of  the  worth  of  fuch 
flave  :  but  his  worth  fhall  be  determined  by  the  judges.  The  homicide,  too,  in 
this  cafe  fhall  ufe  greater  and  more  numerous  purifications  than  thofe  who 
commit  murder  in  gymnattic  exercifes ;  and  the  proper  interpreters  of  thefe 
things  fhall  be  thofe  whom  the  Delphic  God  approves.  But  if  any  one  kills 
his  own  flave,  when  he  is  purified  according  to  law,  let  him  be  liberated  from 
murder.  If  any  one  involuntarily  flays  a  free-born  perfon,  let  him  be  puri¬ 
fied  with  the  fame  purifications  as  he  who  cuts  off  a  flave.  And  let  him  not 
defpife  one  of  the  antient  fayings.  For  it  is  faid,  that  a  free-born  perfon 
who  is  violently  put  to  death,  will  foon  after  his  death  be  angry  with  his 
murderer ;  and  being  filled  with  fear  and  terror  through  his  violent  diffolu- 
tion,  and  perceiving  the  perfon  that  flew  him  living  after  his  ufual  manner, 
he  will  terrify,  and,  being  ditturbed  himfelf,  diflurb  with  all  his  might  his 
murderer  and  his  actions,  memory  at  the  fame  time  contributing  to  oppofe 
him.  On  this  account,  it  is  requifite  that  a  homicide  fhould  be  exiled  from 
every  part  of  his  country  for  a  whole  year.  But,  if  it  is  a  Aranger  who  is 
{lain,  the  homicide  fhall  be  expelled  from  the  country  of  the  ftranger  for 
the  fame  length  of  time.  -And  if  any  one  is  willingly  obedient  to  this  law, 
he  who  is  the  neareft  relation  of  the  deceafed,  and  who  was  an  infpedtor  of 
all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  murder,  fhall  pardon  the  homicide  ;  with 
whom  if' he  is  entirely  reconciled,  it  will  be  perfectly  fufficient.  .  But  with 
refpedl  to  him  who  is  not  obedient  to  this  law,  and  who,  in  the  firft  place, 
being  unpurified,  dares  to  go  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and  facrifice  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  is  unwilling  to  be  exiled  for  the  above-mentioned  time, 
fuch  a  one  the  neareft  relative  of  the  deceafed  fhail  accufe  to  the  judges, 
and  he  fhall  fuffer  double  the  punifhments  which  are  due  to  the  crime.  •  If 
the  neareft  relative  of  the  deceafed  does  not  call  him  to  an  account,  the  de¬ 
filement,  as  it  were,  revolving  on  fuch  a  one,  or,  in  other  words,  the  {lain 
perfon  directing  his  anger  towards  him,  he  fhall  be  accufed  by  any  one  that, 
pleafes,  and  fhall  be  compelled  by  law  to  leave  his  country  for  five  years. 
But  if  a  ftranger  involuntarily  flays  a  ftranger  in  the  city,  whoever  is  willing 
fhall  accufe  him  by  the  fame  laws.  If  an  inhabitant  flays  a  ftranger,  he 
fhall  be  exiled  for  one  year.  And,  univerfally,  if  a  ftranger  flays  a  ftranger, 
who  is  an  inhabitant  and  a  citizen,  befides  his  purification  he  fhall  be 
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baniffied  for  the  whole  of  his  life  from  the  country  in  which  laws  of  this  kind 
have  dominion.  And  if  he  returns  illegally,  the  guardians  of  the  laws 
fhall  punifh  him  with  death  ;  and  his  property,  if  he  has  any,  fhall  be  cdven 
to  the  neared;  relation  of  the  deceafed.  However,  if  any  one  involuntarily 
returns  before  the  limited  time,  being  driven  on  the  coaft  by  a  form  at  fea, 
in  this  cafe,  let  him  fix  a  tent  on  the  fhore,  fo  that  his  feet  may  touch  the 
water,  and  watch  for  a  fit  opportunity  of  failing.  But,  if  he  fhould  be  for¬ 
cibly  brought  into  the  city  by  any  one,  let  him  be  liberated  by  the  firft  ma- 
giftrate  he  may  meet  with,  and  lent  back  with  fafety  into  exile.  Again,  if 
any.  one  with  his  own  hand  fhall  flay  a  free-born  perfon,  being  incited  by  anger 
to  the  deed,  a  thing  of  this  kind  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  receive  a  two¬ 
fold  diftinftion.  For  he  commits  murder  through  anger,  who  fuddenly 
and  unintentionally  kills  a  man  by  blows,  or  any  other  fuch  like  means,  fo 
that  immediately  after  the  impulfe  penitence  follows  the  deed.  And  he  like- 
wife  murders  another  in  anger,  who  having  been  previoully  defamed  by  igno¬ 
minious  words  or  deeds,  and,  endeavouring  to  be  avenged,  afterwards 
voluntarily  flays  the  perfon  by  whom  he  has  been  injured,  and  is  not  penitent 
for  the  deed.  Murder,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  muff  receive  a  twofold  dif. 
tribution  ;  and  both  of  them  nearly  are  produced  by  anger.  But  they  may 
moil  juftly  be  faid  to  fubfift  between  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary.  In 
reality,  indeed,  they  are  but  images  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary.  For, 
he  v/ho  retains  his  anger,  and  does  not  immediately  and  fuddenly,  but  with 
flratagem,  at  fome  difrance  of  time,  avenge  himfelf,  is  fimilar  to  one  who 
murders  voluntarily.  But  he  who  does  not  conceal  his  anger,  but  immediately 
follows  its  impulfe  without  premeditation,  is  fimilar  to  one  who  murders  in¬ 
voluntarily.  However,  he  is  not  altogether  involuntary,  but  an  image  of 
one  that  afts  involuntarily.  On  this  account,  k  is  difficult  to  determine  re- 
fpefting  murders  committed  through  anger,  whether  they  fhould  be  efta- 
bhfhed  by  law  as  voluntary  or  involuntary  aftions.  The  beft  and  the  trued: 
method,  therefore,  that  can  be  adopted  is,  to  confider  both  thefe  kinds  of 
murder  as  images,  and  to  divide  them  apart  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  clafs 
the  one  under  premeditated,  and  the  other  under  unpremeditated  aft  ions. 
Severer  punifhments,  therefore,  are  to  be  ordained  for  thofe  that  commit 
murder  through  anger,  with  premeditation  ;  but  milder  punifhments  for 
thofe  that  murder  without  deliberation,  and  fuddenly.  For,  that  which  is 
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fimilar  to  a  greater  evil  fhould  receive  a  greater  punifhment,  but  that  which 
is  fimilar  to  a  leffer  evil,  a  leffer  punifhment.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  thus  efta- 
blifhed  by  our  laws. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  But  again  returning  to  the  fubject  we  fay,  that  if  any  one  with 
his  own  hand  flays  a  free-born  perfon,  but  was  incited  to  the  deed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  anger,  without  premeditation,  in  other  refpects  let  him  fuffer  the  fame 
punifhment  as  it  is  proper  he  fhould  fuffer  who  kills  a  man  without  anger  ; 
but  let  him,  from  neceliity,  be  exiled  for  two  years,  as  a  punifhment  for  his 
anger.  But  he  who  commits  murder  through  anger,  but  with  deliberation, 
fhall  be  punifhed  in  other  refpeCts  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  he  fhall  be  banifhed  for  three  years  inftead  of  two,  that  his  anger, 
which  is  greater,  may  be  punifhed  for  a  longer  time.  And  let  this  be  the 
univerfal  eflablifhment  refpedting  thefe  particulars.  For  it  is  difficult  to 
give  laws  about  fuch  things  with  accuracy.  For,  fometimes,  murder  of  this 
kind,  which  is  confidered  by  the  law  as  of  a  more  atrocious,  will  prove  to 
be  of  a  milder,  nature  ;  and  fometimes  that  which  is  of  a  milder,  will  be 
confidered  as  of  a  more  atrocious,  nature  ;  according  as  the  murder  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  more  favage  or  a  more  gentle  manner.  But,  for  the  mod:  parfg 
they  will  happen  agreeably  to  the  above-mentioned  mode.  Of  all  thefe 
particulars,  therefore,  the  guardians  of  the  laws  fhould  be  infpeCtors.  When 
the  time  of  the  banifhment  of  thefe  offenders  is  expired,  the  guardians  of 
the  laws  mu  ft  lend  twelve  judges  to  the  boundaries  of  the  region,  for  the 
purpofe  of  confidering,  in  a  Ft  ill  clearer  manner,  the  actions  of  the  exiles 
during  this  time;  and  that  they  may  determine  in  a  proper  manner  refpeCt- 
ing  their  modefty  and  reception.  But  the  exiles  fhall  acquiefce  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  thefe  magiftrates.  And  if  again,  on  returning  from  banifhment, 
any  one  of  thefe,  being  impelled  by  anger,  fhall  commit  the  fame  offence, 
he  fhall  be  perpetually  banifhed  :  and  if  he  returns  from  his  exile,  he  fhall  be 
punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  ftranger  for  returning  from  exile.  Let 
him  who  kills  his  flave  purify  himfelf.  But  if  he  kills  the  Have  of  another 
perfon  in  anger,  let  him  pay  to  the  mafter  of  the  flave  double  the  worth  of 
his  lofs.  If  any  homicide  is  not  obedient  to  the  laws  refpeCting  murder,  but, 
while  he  is  unpurified,  defiles  by  his  prefence  the  forum,  gymnafia,  and 
ether  facred  places, — -whoever  is  willing  may  bring  before  a  court  of  judg¬ 
ment 
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ment  both  the  homicide,  and  the  relation  of  the  deceafed  who  has  negle&ed 
to  avenge  the  dead,  and  compel  him  to  pay  a  double  fine,  and  fuffer  in  other 
refpeds  a  double  punifhraent.  And  let  the  offending  party  confider  the  fine 
as  legal.  If  a  Have  kills  his  mailer  in  anger,  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed 
fhall  be  allowed  to  flay  the  homicide  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe,  and 
fhall  be  pure  from  murder,  fo  long  as  they  do  not  by  any  means  preferve  the 
life  of  the  (lave.  But  if  a  Have  does  not  kill  his  own  matter,  but  fome  other 
free-born  perfon,  in  anger,  he  fhall  be  given  up  by  his  matter  to  the  kindred  of 
the  deceafed,  who  fhall,  from  necefiity,  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  manner 
they  pleafe.  If  a  father  or  mother  fhall  in  anger  flay  a  fon  or  daughter,  by 
blows,  or  any  other  violent  manner  (a  thing  w^hich  will  happen,  though* 
but  rarely),  let  them  be  purified  after  the  fame  manner  as  other  homicides, 
and  be  exiled  for  three  years.  And  after  they  return  from  exile,  the  huf- 
band  fhall  be  divorced  from  the  wife,  and  the  wife  from  the  hufband  :  and 
they  fhall  never  afterwards  beget  children  together,  nor  fhall  either  of  thefe 
dwell  together  with  him  whofe  fon  or  brother  either  of  them  (lev/,  nor 
communicate  with  him  in  facred  rites.  But  he  who  is  impious  with  refpedl 
to  thefe  things,  and  does  not  obey  thefe  laws,  fhall  be  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  impiety  by  any  one  that  is  willing.  If  a  man  flays  his  wife,  or  a 
wife  her  hufband,  in  anger,  they  fhall  be  purified  in  a  fimilar  manner  wfith 
other  homicides,  and  fhall  be  exiled  for  three  years.  But,  on  returning  from 
exile,  let  not  either  of  them  be  permitted  to  join  with  their  children  in 
facred  rites,  nor  ever  eat  at  the  fame  table  with  them.  And,  if  either  the 
father  or  the  child  is  difobedient  to  this  law,  let  them  be  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  impiety  by  any  one  that  is  willing.  If  a  brother  flays  either  a 
brother  or  a  fitter,  or  fitter  a  brother  or  a  fitter,  in  anger,  let  them  be  pu¬ 
rified  and  exiled  in  the  fame  manner  as  parents  that  flay  their  children ;  and, 
on  their  return  from  exile,  let  them  not  eat  at  the  fame -table,  or  join  in 
facred  rites,  with  thofe  whom  they  have  deprived  of  brothers,  or  fitters,  or 
Ions.  And  if  any  one  is  difobedient  to  this  law,  he  fhall  with  juftice  be 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  impiety.  If  any  one,  through  incontinent  anger, 
is  fo  enraged  with  his  parents  as  to  dare  to  flay  one  of  them  in  his  infane 
fury,-— if  the  dying  parent,  before  he  expires,  fhall  voluntarily  abfolve  his 
murderer  from  the  deed,  then,  being  purified  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who 
commit  murder  voluntarily,  and  performing  fuch  other  things  as  they  per¬ 
form, 
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form,  let  him  be  confidered  as  pure.  But  if  the  dying  parent  does  not  ab- 
folve  him,  let  him  be  obnoxious  to  many  laws.  For  he  mull  be  fubjed  to 
the  extreme  punifhments  of  whipping,  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  of  impiety 
and  facrilege,  becaufe  he  has  expelled  the  foul  of  his  begetter.  So  that,  if  it 
were  poffible  that  a  man  could  die  frequently,  it  would  be  mofl  juft  that  a 
parricide  or  matricide  fhould  fuffer  many  deaths.  For,  howr  is  it  poffible  that 
he  who  is  not  permitted  by  any  law  to  deftroy  his  parents,  who  led  forth 
his  nature  into  light,  even  though  he  fhould  find  that  he  was  going  to  be  Haiti 
by  them,  but  is  enjoined  by  the  legiflator  to  endure  all  things  rather  than 
perpetrate  a  deed  of  this  kind, — how  is  it  poffible,  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  one  can 
in  any  other  way  be  properly  punifhed  ?  Let  death,  therefore,  be  ordained 
as  the  punifhment  of  him  who  in  anger  flays  either  his  father  or  mother. 
But  if  a  brother  flays  a  brother  in  his  own  defence,  being  attacked  by  him, 
through  fedition  taking  place  between  them,  or  any  other  fuch  means,  let 
him  be  pure  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  flays  an  enemy.  And  if  a 
citizen  flays  a  citizen,  or  a  flranger  a  fl ranger,  in  his  own  defence,  let  him  be 
fimilarly  pure  ;  as,  likewife,  if,  in  defending  himfelf,  a  citizen  flays  a  flranger, 
or  a  flranger  a  citizen,  or  a  flave  a  flave.  But  if  a  flave,  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  flays  a  free-born  perfon,  let  him  be  obnoxious  to  the  fame  laws  as 
him  who  flays  his  father.  Let  the  fame  thing  alfo  be  underflood  refpe&ing 
the  abfolution  from  murder  in  all  thefe  cafes  as  was  faid  concerning  the  ab- 
folution  from  parricide.  If  any  dying  perfon,  therefore,  among  thefe,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death,  willingly  abfolves  his  murderer  from  voluntary  murder, 
purifications  fhall  be  adminiflered  to  the  homicide,  and  he  fhall  be  exiled  for 
a  year.  And  thus  we  appear  to  have  fpoken  fufficiently  refpeding  murders 
committed  by  violence,  involuntarily,  and  in  anger.  Let  us  now  fpeak 
concerning  fuch  as  are  voluntary,  and  perpetrated  with  every  kind  of  in- 
juflice,  and  from  flratagems,  through  the  tyranny  of  pleafures,  defires,  and 
envy. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  properly. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  in  the  firif  place,  let  us  fpeak  to  the  utmofl  of 
our  power  concerning  the  caufes  of  thefe.  The  greatefl  caufe,  then,  is  de¬ 
fire,  which  has  dominion  in  a  foul  rendered  favage  by  venereal  incentives. 
It  is  this  which  abundantly,  and  in  the  mofl  vehement  manner,  inflames  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  and  which,  through  a  depraved  nature  and  want  of 
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difcipline,  generates  ten  thoufand  loves  of  infinite  riches.  But  we  fay  that 
the  want  of  difcipline  is  the  caufe  why  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
riches  are  praifed  in  a  vicious  manner.  .For  they  place  thefe  in  the  firft, 
though  they  belong  to  the  third,  rank  of  things  good  ;  and,  through  this  opi¬ 
nion,  deftroy  both  themfelves  and  pofterity.  For,  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  all 
cities  refpedling  riches,  is  the  moil  beautiful  and  the  befl:  of  all  things.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  riches  fubfift  for  the  fake  of  the  body,  and  the  body 
fubfifts  for  the  fake  of  the  foul.  Since,  therefore,  thofe  things  are  good 
for  the  fake  of  which  riches  naturally  fubfiff,  they  will  rank  in  the  third 
place  after  the  virtue  of  the  body  and  foul.  This  reafon,  therefore,  will  in¬ 
form  us  as*a  teacher,  that  he  who  defires  to  be  happy  ought  not  to  feek 
after  wealth  indifcriminately,  but  in  a  juft  and  temperate  manner.  For 
thus  murders  would  not  be  committed  in  cities,  which  require  to  be  purified 
by  murders.  But  now,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcuffion,  this  is 
one  and  the  greatefl  caufe  of  the  greateft  punifhments  of  voluntary  murder. 
The  fecond  is  the  habit  of  an  ambitious  foul,  which  generates  envy  ;  and 
this  is  bitter  to  thofe  that  dwell  together,  and  efpecially  to  him  by  whom  it 
is  poffeffed,  and  afterwards  to  the  bed:  perfons  in  the  city.  But  cowardly  and 
unjuft  fears  rank  in  the  third  place,  which  produce  many  murders,  when 
luch  things  have  been  tranfadled  by  any  one,  or  are  at  prefent  tranfadled,  as 
no  one  wifhes  to  be  confcious  have  taken  place,  or  do  take  place.  On  this 
account  they  take  away  by  death  thofe  that  might  give  information  of  fuch 
tranfadlions,  when  they  cannot  prevent  them  from  making  a  difcovery  by 
any  other  means.  And  thus  much  for  a  preface  to  all  thefe  particulars.  To 
which  may  be  added,  what  many  who  are  ftudious  refpedling  the  myfteries 
have  heard  about  things  of  this  kind,  of  the  truth  of  which  they  are  vehe¬ 
mently  perfuaded, — I  mean,  that  fuch  adlions  are  punifhed  in  Hades,  and  that 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  again  returning  hither,  neceffarily  fuffer  punifh- 
ment  according  to  nature,  .and  end  their  days  by  buffering  the  very  fame 
kind  of  death  which  they  caufed  another  to  fuffer.  For  him,  therefore, 
who  from  this  preface  is  perfuaded,  and  is  in  every  refpedl  afraid  of  fuch  a 
punifhment,  there  is  no  occafion  to  eftablifh  a  law  refpedling  voluntary  mur¬ 
der  :  but  for  him  who  will  not  be  perfuaded  by  it  let  the  following  law  be 
ordained.  He  who  defignedly  and  unjuftly  flays  with  his  own  hand  his 
fellow-citizen,  ftiall,  in  the  firft  place,  be  expelled  from  temples,  from  the 
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forum,  from  ports,  and  from  every  general  afiembly,  that  he  may  not  defile 
any  of  thefe  by  his  prefence  ;  and  this,  whether  any  one  forbids  him  from 
thefe  places  or  not.  For  the  law  forbids  him,  and  forbids  him  as  a  perpetual 
injunction  to  the  whole  city.  But  the  male  or  female  relative,  as  far  as  to 
a  coufin,  of  the  deceafed,  who  does  not  profecute  fuch  a  one  in  a  proper 
manner,  nor  expel  him  from  thefe  places,  fhall  firft  of  all  receive  in  him- 
felf  the  defilement,  together  with  the  hatred  of  the  Gods,  agreeably  to  the 
imprecation  of  the  law.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  he  fhall  be  obnoxious  to 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  revenge  the  dead.  He  who  is  willing  to  do  this, 
having  performed  every  thing  relpedting  wafhings,  and  fuch  other  parti¬ 
culars  as  Divinity  has  caufed  to  be  legal  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  uttered 
fuch  things  as  muft  be  previoufly  announced,  let  him  proceed,  and  compel 
the  homicide  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of  his  deed  according  to  law.  But 
that  thefe  things  ought  to  take  place  through  certain  prayers  and  facrifices  to 
certain  Gods,  who  attend  to  fuch  particulars,  and  are  caretul  that  murder 
may  not  be  perpetrated  in  cities,  will  eafily  be  apparent  to  the  legiflator. 
However,  who  thefe  Gods  are,  and  in  what  manner  thefe  judgments  may 
be  introduced,  fo  as  to  take  place  with  the  utmoft  redtitude  with  refpedt  to 
a  divine  nature,  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  together  with  the  interpreters 
and  diviners,  muft  promulgate.  But  let  the  judges  of  thefe  particulars  be 
thofe  to  whom  we  have  given  the  power  of  punifhing  facrilege.  Let  him 
too  who  is  condemned,  be  punifhed  with  death;  and  let  him  not  be  buried 
in  the  country  of  the  murdered  perfon,  on  account  of  his  having  adted  in  an 
impudent,  as  well  as  an  impious  manner.  If  he  makes  his  efcape,  being 
unwilling  to  ftand  his  trial,  let  him  be  perpetually  exiled.  And  if  he  is 
ever  detected  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  committed  the 
murder,  he  who  firft  meets  with  him,  whether  he  was  the  murderer  of  one 
of  his  kindred,  or  fellow-citizens,  fhall  flay  him  with  impunity;  or  lhall 
deliver  him  bound  to  thofe  magistrates  that  prefide  as  judges  over  thefe 
affairs,  that  he  may  by  them  be  put  to  death.  But  if  any  one  fhould  ftand 
forth  in  his  defence,  he  fhall  be  bound  for  his  appearance,  and  fhall  procure 
three  bondsmen,  whom  the  judges  fhall  think  fufficient,  for  the  purpole.  If 
he  is  either  unwilling  or  incapable  of  doing  this,  he  fhall  be  bound  by  the 
magiftrates,  and  properly  fecured,  that  he  may  be  punifhed  for  his  interfe¬ 
rence.  If  any  one  flays  another,  not  with  his  own  hand,  but  by  confulta- 
vol.  II.  2  m 
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tion  and  flratagem,  and  yet,  though  he  is  the  caufe  of  the  murder,  and  not 
purified  in  his  foul,  fhall  refide  in  the  city  where  the  deed  was  committed, 
fuch  a  one,  being  condemned,  fhall  be  fmilarly  punifhed,  except  that  he 
fhall  not  be  permitted  to  procure  bondsmen,  but  fhall  be  allowed  his  proper 
fepulchre.  Let  other  things  refpe&ing  him  take  place  in  the  fame  manner 
as  above.  Let  the  fame  particulars  too  be  efbiblifhed  refpedting  flrangers 
towards  flrangers,  citizens  and  flrangers  towards  each  other,  and  {laves  to¬ 
wards  flaves,  in  murder  committted  with  the  homicide’s  own  hand  ;  and  in. 
that  which  is  committed  by  confultation  and  irratagem,  excepting  that  thefe 
latter  homicides  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  bondsmen,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  that  murder  with  their  own  hands.  If  a  {lave  voluntarily  murder.s  a 
free-born  perfon,  whether  with  his  own  hand,  or  through  confultation,  and 
is  condemned,  the  public  executioner  fhall  lead  him  to  the  tomb  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  perfon,  or  to  a  place  where  he  may  fee  the  tomb.  Here  he  fhall  be 
whipt  as  long  as  the  perfon  that  apprehended  him  pleafes,  and  if  he  furvives  the 
whipping,  he  fhall  be  put  to  death.  But  if  any  one  kills  a  {lave  who  has 
not  in  any  refpedt  adted  unjuftly,  through  fear  left  he  fhould  dilcloie  his  bale 
and  vicious  actions,  or  through  fome  fimilar  caufe,  he  {hall  be  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  {lain  a  citizen.  However,  if  cafes  fhould 
happen  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  eflablifh  laws,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  deliver  laws  refpedfing  them,  fuch  as  the  voluntary, 
and,  in  every  refpecl,  unjufl,  murdering  of  kindred,  whether  the  homicide 
accomplifhes  this  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  confultation  and  ilratagem, 
(murders  which  frequently  take  place  in  cities  badly  inhabited  and  governed, 
and  fometimes  in  a  region  where  no  one  would  expedl  to  find  them) — in  fuch 
cafes  as  thefe,  it  will  be  proper  that  what  was  lately  mentioned  by  us  fhouid 
be  repeated.  For,  perhaps,  fome  one,  on  hearing  thefe  things,  may  be  in¬ 
duced  more  willingly  to  abftain  from  the  moil;  impious  of  all  murders.  For 
a  fable,  or  a  difcourfe,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  proper  to  call 
it,  is  clearly  delivered  by  antient  priefts,  that  Juftice,  the  avenger  and  in- 
fpedlor  of  the  murdering  of  kindred,  ufes  the  law  of  which  we  have  j u fb  now 
ipoken.  Hence,  they  lay,  me  has  ordained  that  he  who  commits  any  fuch 
action  fhall  neceffarily  buffer  the  fame  things  as  he  has  committed.  So  that, 
If  any  one  has  ever  murdered  his  father,  he  fhall  himfelf,  in  certain  periods 

©f  time,  be  violently  put  to  death  by  his  children.  And,  if  any  one  has  mur- 
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dered  his  mother,  he  fhall,  in  fucceeaing  times,  partake  from  necefiity  of  a 
feminine  nature,  and  be  deprived  of  life  by  his  offspring.  For  they  add 
that,  when  common  blood  is  defiled,  there  is  not  any  other  purification,  nor 
can  the  ftain  be  wafhed  away  by  other  means,  than  by  the  guilt v  foul  luffer- 
ing  murder  for  murder,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  laying  afleep  the  anger 
of  all  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  men 
fhould  be  refrained  from  crimes  of  this  kind,  through  the  fear  of  thofe  pu- 
nifhments  which  are  inflicled  by  the  Gods,  But  if  fuch  a  miferable  calamity 
fhould  happen  to  any,  as  that  they  fhould  defignedly  and  voluntarily  dare 
to  deprive  father  or  mother,  brothers  or  children,  of  life,  let  the  following 
law  refpe&ing  things  of  this  kind  be  eftabiifhed  by  the  mortal  legiflator.  By 
a  public  declaration  they  fhall  be  expelled  from  all  facred  places,  and  (hall 
be  obliged  to  give  bondsmen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  mentioned  above. 
And  when  any  one  is  condemned  for  murder  of  this  kind,  he  fhall  be  put  to 
death  both  by  the  fervants  of  the  judges  and  the  magiftrates,  and  fhall  be 
driven  naked  out  of  the  city  to  an  appointed  place,  where  three  roads  meet. 
Then  all  the  magiftrates,  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  city,  carrying  each  of 
them  a  ftone,  fhall  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  the  dead  body,  and  thus  expiate 
the  whole  city.  After  this,  carrying  the  dead  body  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
region,  and  hurling  it  thence,  they  fhall  leave  it  unburied,  according  to  law. — 
But  what  ought  he  to  luffer  who  llavs  his  neareft,  and,  as  it  is  laid,  moft 
friendly,  relative  ?  I  mean  the  man  who  kills  himfelf,  and  by  violence  de¬ 
prives  himfelf  of  the  allotment  of  fate  ;  being  neither  compelled  to  do  this  by 
the  judgment  of  the  city,  nor  bva  grievous  and  inevitable  chance  of  fortune, 
nor  by  any  extreme  fhame  or  poverty  ;  but,  through  indolence  and  effeminate 
timidity,  unjuftly  punifhes  himfelf.  What  purifications,  and  what  mode  of 
interment,  ought  to  be  legally  eftablifned  refpeddng  fuch  a  one,  Divinity 
knows  :  but  the  neareft  relatives  of  jhe  deceafed  muft  inquire  what  thele 
are  from  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods,  and  the  laws  about  thefc.  As  to 
their  lepulture,  let  them  be  buried  in  folitary  places,  where  no  one  elle  is 
buried,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  the  region  which  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
twelve  divilions,  and  which  are  defolate  and  without  a  name.  Let  them, 
likewife,  be  buried  in  an  ignoble  manner,  neither  making  their  tombs  con- 
ipicuous  by  the  ere&ion  of  pillars,  or  the  infcription  of  their  names.  If  a 
beaft  of  burthen,  or  any  other  animal,  fhall  kill  a  man,  unlefs  this  happens  in 
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feme  public  conteft,  the  relations  of  the  perfon  fo  killed  fhali  avenge  his 
death  :  and  the  prasfedts  of  the  land  fhali  do  whatever  the  relation  or  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  deceafed  command.  But  the  punifhment  fhali  confift  in  driving 
the  animal  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  region,  and  there  flaying  him.  If 
any  inanimate  thing  deprives  a  man  of  life,  except  thunder,  or  any  other  fuch- 
like  dart  lent  from  Divinity,  by  either  falling  on  the  man,  or  the  man  failing 
on  it,  he  who  is  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  fhali  appoint  his  neighbour  to  be 
a  judge  in  this  cafe,  and  fhali  make  an  expiation  both  for  himfelf  and  the 
whole  of  his  kindred.  But  the  thing  condemned  fhali  be  exterminated  the 
region,  in  the  fame  manner  as  animals  that  are  homicides.  If  any  one  is 
found  dead,  and  it  is  not  manifeft  by  whom  he  was  flain,  hut  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  after  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  proclamations  mull  be  employed  as 
in  other  murders,  and  the  crier  mu  ft  proclaim  in  the  forum,  that  whoever 
has  flain  this  or  that  perfon,  as  being  guilty  of  murder,  muft  not  approach 
any  facred  places,  nor  refide  in  any  part  of  the  region  where  the  deed  was 
committed:  for,  if  he  is  deteded  within  the  boundaries  of  the  faid  region, 
he  fhali  be  put  to  death,  and,  being  hurled  beyond  them,  left  unburied.  Let 
this  one  law,  therefore,  be  eftablifhed  as  the  principal  one  refpeding  murder. 
And  thus  much  may  fuffice  about  things  of  this  kind.  Let  the  following, 
then,  be  the  particular  cafes  in  which  he  who  commits  murder  will  be  pure. 
If  any  one  detedts  a  thief  entering  his  houfe  by  night,  for  the  purpofe  of 
robbing  it,  and  flays  him,  let  iuch  an  one  be  pure.  In  like  manner,  let  him 
be  pure  who  flays  a  highwayman  in  his  own  defence.  And  if  any  one  ufes 
force  refpeding  venereal  concerns  towards  a  free-born  woman  or  boy,  let 
him  be  put  to  death  with  impunity,  either  by  the  injured  party,  or  by  the 
father,  brothers,  or  fons  of  the  perfon  fo  injured.  Likewife,  if  a  man  meets 
with  any  one  offering  violence  to  his  wife,  and  kills  him,  let  him  be  pure, 
according  to  law.  And  if  any  one,,  in  affifting  his  father,  .or  mother,  or 
children,  or  brothers,  or  wife,  in  doing  that  which  is  by  no  means  unholy, 
fhould  flay  fome  one,  let  him  be  in  every  relpecf  pure.  And  thus  far  we 
have  given  laws  concerning  that  education  and  difcipline  of  the  living  foul, 
which  if  it  is  fortunately  endued  with,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  live,  but  of 
which  if  it  is  unfortunately  deprived,  it  muft  be  put  to  death  :  and  we  have 
likewife  ordained  fuch  punifhments  as  murders  deferve.  We  have  fpoken 
too  refpe&ing  the  nutrition  and  difcipline  of  bodies. 
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It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  define,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  what 
violent,  voluntary,  and  involuntary  a&ions  are,  and  how  many  they  are  in 
number,  and  what  are  the  punifhments  accommodated  to  each.  For  thefe,  as 
it  appears,  will  be  properly  difcuffed  after  thofe.  But  even  the  vileft  legifla- 
tor  will  place  the  confideration  of  wounds,  and  mutilations  from  wounds, 
after  murder.  Wounds,  therefore,  are  to  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as 
murders.  For  fome  of  them  are  inflicted  involuntarily;  others  through  anger  ; 
fome  through  fear  ;  and  fome  voluntarily  and  from  defign.  Refpetting  all 
thefe,  the  following  obfervations  mult  be  premifed.  It  is  neceffary  that  laws 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  men,  and  that  they  fhould  live  according  to  law,  or 
they  would  in  no  refpeft  differ  from  the  moft  favage  animals.  But  this  is 
owing-  to  the  nature  of  men,  which  is  never  found  to  be  fufficient  of  itfelf 

O  ' 

to  know  what  is  advantageous  to  a  human  polity  ;  and,  when  it  does  know 
this,  is  never  always  able  to  do  and  wifh  that  which  is  beft.  For  it  is,  in  the 
firft  place,  difficult  to  know  that  not  private  but  public  advantage  mud 
neceffarily  be  attended  to  by  the  political  and  true  art  ;  (for  that  which  is 
common  binds,  but  that  which  is  private  dilacerates,  cities,)  and  that  it  is 
more  advantageous,  both  to  the  public  and  individuals,  that  common  concerns 
fhould  be  well  eftablifhed,  than  fuch  as  are  private.  In  the  fecond  place, 
though  fome  one  fhould  know  fufficiently  from  art,  that  thefe  things  natu¬ 
rally  fubfift  in  this  manner,  yet,  after  this,  if  he  fhould  govern  the  city  with 
an  unreftrained  authority,  he  would  be  incapable  of  perlevering  in  this 
dogma,  and  of  living  in  the  opinion  that  common  advantage  fhould  be 
nourifhed  in  a  city,  and  private  follow  the  general  good.  But  the  mortal 
nature  will  always  impel  him  to  prerogative  and  private  advantage  :  for 
this  nature  avoids  pain,  and  purfues  pleafure,  in  an  irrational  manner  ;  prefers 
both  thefe  to  that  which  is  more  juft  and  excellent  ;  and,  producing  darknefs 
in  itfelf,  fills  at  length  both  itfelf  and  the  whole  city  with  evils  of  every 
kind.  Indeed,  if  any  man,  through  a  divine  deftiny,  fhould  be  naturally 
fufficient  to  comprehend  what  is  the  public  good,  he  would  require  no  laws 
for  the  government  of  himfelf ;  for  neither  any  law,  nor  any  order,  is  better 
than  fcietice  ;  nor  is  it  lawful  that  intellect:  fhould  be  fubfervient  and  a  have 
to  any  thing,  but  that  it  fhould  be  the  ruler  of  all  things,  if  it  is  thus  true, 
and  really  free  by  nature.  But  now,  with  refpedlto  fuch  an  intelledtas  this* 
it  cannot  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  any  where  to  be  found,  but  it 
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fhould  be  faid  that  it  is  but  rarely  ieen.  That  which  ranks,  therefore, 
in  the  fecond  place,  mu  ft  be  chofen,  viz,  order  and  law  ;  of  which  many 
things  are  indeed  perceived,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  view  all  that  pertains  to 
them.  And  thus  much  we  have  laid  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things.— Now,  let 
us  ordain  what  he  who  wounds  or  injures  another  ought  to  fuffer  or  pay. 
For  it  is  eafy  for  every  one  to  comprehend  properly,  whether  any  one  is 
wounded  or  not,  who  it  is  that  is  wounded, in  what  part, and  after  what  manner. 
For  there  are  an  innumerable  multitude  of  particulars  of  this  kind,  and  which 
very  much  differ  from  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  alike  impoffible,  to  refer  all, 
or  no  one  of  thefe,  to  courts  of  juftice.  For  this  one  thing,  in  all  thefe,  muft 
neceffarily  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  juftice.  I  mean,  whether  each  of 
thefe  was  done,  or  not.  That  nothing,  indeed,  ihouid  be  determined  by  courts 
of  juftice  refpedting  the  fine  for  injuries  of  this  kind,  but  that  all  things,  both 
fmall  and  great,  fhould  be  determined  by  law,  is  nearly  impoffible. 

Clin.  What  then  Avail  we  fay  after  this  ? 

Guest.  That  fome  things  fhould  be  referred  to  courts  of  juftice,  but  that 
others  fhould  be  determined  by  the  legiftator  bimfelf. 

Clin.  What  are  the  particulars  then  which  the  legiftator  muft  decide, 
and  what  thofe  which  muft  be  decided  by  courts  of  juftice? 

Guest.  With  the  greateft  propriety,  after  thefe  things,  the  followino- 
affertions  may  be  made:  That,  in  a  city  in  which  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
depraved  and  dumb,  the  opinions  of  the  judges  concealed,  and  fentence 
privately  palled  ;  and  in  which  fomething  ftill  more  dire  than  this  takes  place, 
when  each  of  the  judges  decides,  not  in  lilence,  but  in  the  midft  of  tumult, 
as  in  a  theatre,  the  rhetoricians  praifing  and  blaming  with  loud  exclama¬ 
tions  ; — then  a  heavy  calamity  befalls  the  whole  city.  If,  therefore,  from  a 
certain  neceffity,  any  one  fhould  be  compelled  to  give  laws  to  luch  courts  of 
juftice,  it  would  not  be  a  fortunate  circumftance;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
who  is  forced  to  give  them,  fhould  commit  only  the  fmalleft  fines  to  the 
judges,  but  ihouid  clearly  ordain  the  greateft  part  of  them  himfelf.  But,  in 
a  city,  in  which  courts  of  juftice  are  eftablifhed  with  as  great  propriety  as 
poffible,  and  the  judges  are  well  educated,  and  examined  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  ;  in  fuch  a  city,  it  will  be  proper  and  becoming  to  refer  many  things 
to  the  decifion  of  fuch  judges,  refpedling  the  punifhment  of  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
demned.  No  one,  therefore,  fhould  be  indignant  with  us,  that  we  do  not 
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now  promulgate  to  thefe,  {uch  things  as  are  the  greatest  and  moft  numerous, 
which  judges  that  are  educated  in  the  vileft  manner  may  be  able  to  perceive  ; 
and  who  likewife  may  be  capable  of  punifhing  every  offence  in  a  proper 
manner.  But,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  thofe  for  whom  we  promulgate 
laws,  will  not  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  inelegant  judges  of  thefe  things,  we 
fhall  commit  moft  things  to  their  decifion.  However,  as  we  have  often 
laid,  in  the  former  part  of  this  difcuffion,  that  a  defcription  and  formulas  of 
punishments  ought  to  be  given  as  examples  to  judges,  which  are  never  to  be 
tranlgrefted,  and  this  we  ourfelves  have  accomplished, — this  was  then  both 
rightly  afferted  and  performed,  and  muft  be  obferved  at  prefent,  as  we  are 
again  returning  to  the  laws.  Let  the  written  law,  therefore,  be  efta- 
bliShed  refpe&ing  wounds.  If  any  one,  thinking  in  conjunction  with  his 
will  to  flay  his  friend,  (if  his  friend  is  one  of  thofe  whom  the  law  forbids 
him  to  injure)  wounds,  but  is  not  able  to  kill  him,  fuch  an  one,  as  neither 
deferving  pity  nor  regard,  we  Shall  compel  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of 
murder,  no  otherwife  than  if  he  had  actually  Slain  his  friend  :  except  we 
Should  reverence  his  fortune,  if  it  Should  not  be  entirely  bad,  and  alfo  the 
daemon  who,  commiferating  both  him  and  the  wounded  perfon,  may  become 
an  averter  of  evil  to  both,  and  may  caufe  the  wound  of  the  one  not  to  be 
incurable,  and  the  fortune  and  calamity  of  the  other  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Furies.  Giving  thanks,  therefore,  to  this  daemon,  and  not  oppofing  him, 
we  Shall  take  away  the  punifhment  of  death  from  him  that  inflidted  the 
wound,  but  order  him  to  be  exiled  for  life  in  a  neighbouring  city,  and  there 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  his  poffeSTions.  If  the  wounded  perfon,  however,  has 
fuffered  any  lofs,  he  Shall  make  him  a  proper  restitution,  and  Such  an  one  as 
the  court  of  juftice  Shall  determine.  But  thofe  judges  that  decide  in  cafes 
of  murder  Shall  decide  in  this  cafe.  If  a  child  designedly  wounds  his  parent, 
or  a  Slave  his  mafter,  the  punifhment  Shall  be  death.  And  if  a  brother 
defignedly  wounds  a  brother  or  filter,  or  a  filter  a  Sifter  or  brother,  the 
punifhment  Shall  in  like  manner  be  death.  But  if  a  woman  wounds  her 
hufband  with  an  intention  of  Slaying  him,  or  a  huSband  his  wife  with  the 
fame  defign,  let  each  be  perpetually  baniShed.  And,  with  refpedt  to  their 
property,  if  their  fons  or  daughters  are  at  that  time  but  children,  let  perfons 
be  appointed  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  take  care  of  the  orphan  children. 
But  if  their  fons  or  daughters  are  adults,  let  them  not  be  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide 
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vide  for  their  exiled  parent,  but  let  them  be  permitted  to  take  poffeffion  of 
his  or  hei'  property.  It  any  one  who  has  no  children  happens  to  fall  into 
calamities  of  this  kind,  let  his  kindred,  as  far  as  to  coufms,  both  of  the  male 
and  female  fide,  affemble,  and,  confulting  together  with  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  and  priefts,  in  the  houfe  of  the  exiled  perfon,  let  one  family  out  of  the 
five  thoufand  and  forty  houfes  of  the  city  be  appointed  as  his  heir  :  at  the 
fame  time  confidering  that  no  houfe  out  of  this  number  is  fo  much  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  inhabitant,  and  his  kindred,  as  of  the  city  at  large.  It  is  requifite, 
indeed,  that  the  city  fhoukl  poiTefs  its  own  houfes,  to  the  utmofl  of  its 
power,  in  the  mod:  holy  and  prolperous  manner.  When  any  houfe,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  the  fame  time  both  unfortunate  and  impious,  in  confequence  of  its 
poffefior  leaving  no  children  behind  him,  and  of  having  been  condemned  for 
voluntary  murder,  or  any  other  crime  towards  the  Gods,  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  the  punifhment  of  which  according  to  law  is  evidently  death,  or 
perpetual  exile  ; — when  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  firfi:  place,  let  the  houfe  be 
purified  and  expiated  according  to  law';  and,  in  the  next  place,  let  the  kindred, 
as  we  j ufh  now  faid,  affembling  together  with  the  guardians  of  the  laws, 
c-onfider  what  family  in  the  city  is  moft  renowned  for  virtue,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fortunate,  and  confiding  of  a  numerous  progeny.  Let  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  belonging  to  this  family  be  adopted  by  the  father  of  the  deceafed,  and  by 
his  grandfather  and  great  grandfather,  befeeching,  at  the  fame  time,  Divinity 
that  he  may  be  a  parent,  mailer,  and  minifter  of  holy  and  facred  rites,  with 
better  fortune  than  his  predeceffor.  Having  prayed  after  this  manner,  let 
him  be  appointed  heir  according  to  law.  But  let  the  guilty  perfon  be 
fuffered  to  lie  without  a  name,  without  children,  and  without  any  lot,  in 
confequence  of  being  opprelfed  by  fuch  calamities  as  thefe.  Boundary, 
however,  as  it  appears,  is  not  in  all  things  mingled  with  boundary.  But 
where  there  is  a  common  confine,  this,  being  previouflv  hurled  in  the  middle 
of  both  boundaries,  fubfifts  between  both.  And  we  have  faid  that  crimes 
committed  through  anger  are  of  this  kind,  fubfifting  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  crimes.  If  then  any  one  is  condemned  for  wounding  another 
through  anger,  if  the  wound  fhall  prove  to  be  curable,  he  fhall  pay  the  double 
of  the  lofs  fuftained  ;  but  if  incurable,  he  fhall  make  a  four-fold  reftitution. 
If  the  wound  fhall  prove  to  be  curable,  but  at  the  fame  time  becomes  the 
caufe  of  great  fharne  and  difgrace  to  the  wounded  perfon,  he  fhall  like  wife 
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pay  a  fourfold  fine.  But  if  any  one,  in  wounding  another,  not  only  injures 
the  wounded  perfon,  but  the  city,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  affifting 
his  country  againft  the  enemy,  he  fhall  be  fimilarly  fined,  and,  befides  this,, 
make  reftitution  to  the  city  for  its  lofs.  Befides,  too,  his  own  military 
duties,  he  fhall  perform  thofe  of  the  wounded  perfon  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  non- 
comoliance,  he  fhall  be  accufed  according  to  law,  by  anyone  that  is  willing, 
for  negleft  of  military  duty.  He  fhall  likewife  make  a  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  reflitution,  according  to  the  decifion  of  the  judges.  If  one  near 
relation  in  a  fimilar  manner  wounds  another,  the  parents  and  kindred,  as 
far  as  to  the  male  and  female  coufins  affembling  together,  fhall  decide  the 
cafe  among  themfelves,  and  fhall  deliver  the  offender  to  his  parents  to  be 
punifhed  according  to  nature.  But  if  the  punifhment  fhould  be  doubtful, 
it  fhall  be  determined  by  the  kindred  on  the  male  fide.  And  if  they  are 
incapable  of  deciding  the  cafe,  they  fhall  betake  themfelves  at  lafl  to  the 
guardians  of  the  laws.  When  children  inflicl  any  fuch  wounds  on  their 
parents,  the  judges  fhall  be  thofe  that  have  palled  beyond  their  fixtieth  year, 
and  whofe  children  are  truly  their  own,  and  not  fuch  as  are  adopted.  He 
that  in  this  cafe  is  condemned  fhall  be  put  to  death,  or  fuffer  fome  greater 
punifhment,  or  one  that  is  not  much  lefs  ;  but  no  one  of  his  kindred  fhall 
be  permitted  to  judge  him,  though  he  fhould  be  of  the  age  prefcribed  by 
law.  But  if  a  flave  wounds  any  free-born  perfon  in  anger,  his  mafter  fhall 
deliver  him  to  the  wounded  perfon,  that  he  may  punifh  him  in  whatever 
manner  he  pleafes  :  but  if  his  mafter  does  not  deliver  him,  he  himfelf  fhall 
make  a  compenfation  for  the  injury.  If  any  one  has  a  fufpicion  that  the 
have  and  wounded  perfon  afted  from  mutual  compact,  he  fhall  acquaint  the 
judges  with  his  fufpicion  ;  and  if  he  does  not  prove  that  his  fufpicion 
was  true,  he  fhall  be  fined  triple  of  the  damage  fuftained  ;  but  if  he  does 
prove  it,  let  him  be  obnoxious  to  flavery,  who  has  adled  thus  artfullv  with  a 
have.  But  let  him  who  involuntarily  wounds  another,  pay  a  fimple  fine. 
For  no  legiflator  is  fufficient  to  govern  fortune.  Let  the  judges  alfo  be  fuch 
as  were  appointed  for  children  when  guilty  of  wounding  their  parents,  and 
let  thele  determine  the  proper  punifhment.  All  the  above-mentioned 
paffions,  indeed,  are  violent  ;  and  every  kind  of  flriking  likewife  is  violent. 
It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  every  man  and  every  woman  fhould  always  think 
at>out  things  of  this  kind,  that  an  elderly  perfon  is  to  be  honoured  in  no 
vol.  n.  2  N  fmall 
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fmall  degree  beyond  a  younger  perfon  ;  that  they  are  fo  by  the  Gods  ; 
and  muft  be  fo  by  men  who  defign  to  be  faved  and  be  happy.  To  fee, 
therefore,  an  elderly  (truck  by  a  young  man  in  a  city,  is  (hameful,  and 
odious  to  Divinity.  But  it  feems  fit  that  every  young  man,  when  (truck  by 
an  old  man,  Ihould  patiently  endure  it,  through  a  reverence  of  his  age. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  thus  :  Every  one  fhall  reverence  both  in  word  and 
deed  a  perfon  older  than  himfelf ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whoever  is 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  whether  male  or  female,  may  be  reverenced 
as  a  father  or  mother ;  and  fo  that  every  young  perfon  may  abftain  from 
offering  violence  to  any  who  are  capable  of  begetting  or  bringing  forth 
children,  through  regard  to  the  Gods  that  prefide  over  births.  In  a  fimilar 
manner,  let  no  violence  be  offered  to  a  ftranger,  whether  he  has  refided  for 
fome  time  in  the  city,  or  has  but  recently  taken  up  his  abode  in  it.  For, 
whether  he  excites  contention,  or  refills  an  injury,  let  no  one  dare  to  chaftize 
him  with  blows.  But  if  a  ftranger  fhould  dare  wantonly  to  {trike  a  citizen, 
let  him  who  thinks  he  ought  to  be  punifhed  bring  him  before  the  prasfeds 
of  the  city,  but  not  ftrike  him  himfelf,  that,  by  thus  refraining  from  a  ftranger, 
he  may  be  far  from  daring  to  ftrike  a  fellow-citizen.  The  prsefedts  of  the 
city,  reverencing  the  hofpitable  God,  fhall  examine  the  affair  ;  and  if  it  fhall 
appear  that  the  ftranger  has  acted  unjuftly,  the  citizen  fhall  give  him  as 
many  lafhes  with  a  whip,  as  the  blow's  v/hich  he  received  from  him,  that  he 
may  prevent  him  from  daring  to  do  the  like  in  future.  But  if  it  fhall  appear 
that  the  ftranger  has  not  aded  unjuftly,  after  threatening  and  difgracing  the 
perfon  that  brought  him  before  the  prasfeds  of  the  city,  let  both  be  difmiffed. 
If  one  perfon  (trikes  another  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  or  who  is  a  little 
older,  but  without  children,  or  if  an  old  man  (trikes  an  old  man,  or  one 
youth  another,  the  injured  parties  may  defend  themfelves  according  to  nature, 
without  weapons,  with  their  naked  hands.  But  if  any  one  wjio  is  more  than 
forty  years  of  age  fhall  dare  to  (trike  another,  either  while  the  perfon  he 
ftrikes  is  attacking  another,  or  defending  himfelf,  let  him  be  called  ruftic, 
illiberal,  and  fervile  ;  and  he  may  be  confidered  as  fufficiently  punifhed  by 
this  reproach.  And  if  any  one  is  obedient  to  thefe  admonitions,  he  will  be 
of  a  tradable  difpofition  :  but  let  him  who  cannot  be  perfuaded  by  them, 
and  who  defpifes  this  exordium,  receive  with  alacrity  the  following  law  : 
If  any  one  (trikes  another  who  is  older  than  himfelf  by  twenty  years  or 
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more, — in  thefirft  place,  let  him  who  happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  time,  if  he 
is  neither  of  an  equal  age,  nor  younger,  prevent  anv  further  violence  ;  or,  if 
he  does  not  prevent  it,  let  him  be  confidered  as  unworthy  according  to  law. 
But  if  he  is  of  the  fame  age  with,  or  younger  than,  the  perfon  ftruck,  let 
him  defend  him  as  if  he  was  his  brother  or  father,  or  as  if  he  was  his 
fuperior.  And,  befides  this,  let  him  be  obnoxious  to  judicial  punifhment, 
who,  as  we  have  faid,  dares  to  ftrike  a  perfon  older  than  himfelf :  and  if  he  is 
condemned,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  bonds,  for  not  lefs  than  a  year ;  or  for 
a  longer  time,  if  it  fhall  feem  proper  to  the  judges  by  whom  he  is  con¬ 
demned.  If  a  ftranger  or  an  inhabitant  fhall  ftrike  one  who  is  twenty  years 
older  than  himfelf,  let  the  fame  law  have  the  fame  power,  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  that  are  prefent  giving  him  aff  fiance.  And  let  him  who  in  this  cafe 
fhall  be  condemned,  if  he  is  a  ftranger,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  be 
punifhed  with  bonds  for  the  fpace  of  two  years.  But  if  he  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city,  and  is  not  obedient  to  the  laws,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  bonds 
for  three  years,  if  the  court  of  juftice  does  not  determine  that  he  fhall  be 
punifhed  for  a  longer  time.  Let  whoever  happens  to  be  prefent  on  this 
occafion,  and  does  not  give  afliftance  according  to  law,  be  fined.  And  if  he 
pofTeffes  one  of  the  firft  and  largeft  effates,  let  him  be  fined  a  mina ;  but  if 
his  eflate  is  of  the  fecond  rank,  fifty  drachms;  if  .of  the  third,  thirty  ;  and 
if  of  the  fourth,  twenty.  Let  the  court  of  juftice  too  refpe&ing  all  luch 
particulars  conlift  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  the  prefects  of  the  military 
orders,  the  governors  of  tribes,  and  the  mafters  of  the  horfe.  But  with 
relpedt  to  laws,  as  it  appears,  fome  are  inftituted  for  the  fake  of  worthy  men, 
that  they  may  be  inftrudted  by  them,  how  they  may  affociate  with  each 
other  in  a  benevolent  manner ;  but  others  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who,  avoid¬ 
ing  difcipline,  and  being  of  an  intraftable  nature,  are  difpofed  to  rufh  into 
every  kind  of  vice.  It  is  for  thefe  that  what  follows  is  afferted,  and  that 
the  legiflator  neceffarily  eftablifhes  laws  ;  at  the  fame  time  wifhing,  that 
there  may  never  be  any  occafion  to  ufe  them.  Whoever,  therefore,  dares 
to  ftrike  his  father  or  mother,  or  the  progenitors  of  thefe,  neither  dreading 
the  anger  of  the  Gods  above,  nor  the  punifhments  which  are  faid  to  be 
inflicfted  under  the  earth,  but,  as  one  who  thinks  he  knows  that  of  which  lie 
is  perfectly  ignorant,  delpifes  affertions  which  are  both  antient  and  affented 
to  by  all  men,  and  in  confequencp  of  this  afts  unlawfully, — luch  a  one 
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requires  the  moft  extreme  remedy.  Death,  therefore,  is  not  the  laft  remedy, 
but  the  punifhments  which  are  inflicted  in  Hades  are  rather  ultimate  reme¬ 
dies  ;  and  which,  though  they  are  moft  truly  faid  to  exift,  yet  are  incapable 
of  averting  fouls  of  this  kind  from  evil.  For,  if  they  were  capable,  there 
never  would  be  found  any  who  would  impioufly  dare  to  ftrike  their  parents. 
It  is  requifite,  therefore,  that  the  punifhments  for  crimes  of  this  kind  in  the 
prefen t  life,  fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  thofe  which 
are  inflicfted  in  Hades.  Let  the  following  law,  therefore,  be  eftablifhed :  If  any 
one  who  is  not  infane  fhall  dare  to  ftrike  his  father  or  mother,  or  their  fathers 
or  mothers, — in  the  firft  place,  let  any  one  who  is  prefent  (as  was  mentioned 
before)  give  affiffance.  And  if  it  is  an  inhabitant  that  gives  affiftance,  let 
him  be  called  to  take  the  principal  feat  in  the  games  ;  but  if  he  does  not 
give  affiftance,  let  him  be  perpetually  baniffied  from  the  region.  If  he  is 
not  an  inhabitant,  but  gives  affiftance,  let  him  be  praifed  ;  but  if  he  does 
not  give  affiftance,  let  him  be  blamed.  If  a  Have  gives  affiftance,  let  him  be 
made  free  ;  but  if  he  does  not  affift,  let  him  receive  a  hundred  lafhes  with 
a  whip.  And  if  this  happens  in  the  forum,  let  the  punifhment  be  inflidted 
by  the  praefe&s  of  the  market  ;  but  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  by  the 
aediles.  In  like  manner,  if  it  fhould  happen  beyond  the  city,  let  him  be 
punifhed  by  the  governors  of  the  hufbandmen.  If  any  citizen  is  prefent 
when  a  parent  is  ftruck  by  his  child,  whether  fuch  citizen  is  a  boy,  a  man, 
or  a  woman,  let  him  give  affiftance,  at  the  fame  time  exclaiming  that  fuch 
condudt  is  impious.  But  if  he  does  not  give  affiftance,  let  him  be  obnoxious 
to  Jupiter  Omognius  1  and  Patroius  *.  Laftly,  if  any  one  is  condemned  for 
ftriking  his  parents,  let  him,  in  the  firft  place,  be  perpetually  banifhed  from 
the  citv  to  fome  other  region  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  let  him  be  expelled 
from  all  facred  places  and  ceremonies  ;  from  which  if  he  will  not  abftain, 
let  him  be  punifhed  with  blows  by  the  magiftrates  that  take  care  of  rural 
affairs,  and  entirely  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  pleafe.  And  if  he  returns 
from  exile,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  death.  If  any  free-born  perfon  fhall 
eat  or  drink  with  fuch  a  one,  or  have  any  tranfadhons  with  him,  or  volun¬ 
tarily  touch  him,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  meet  with  him,-— fuch  a  one  fhall 
neither  be  fuffered  to  enter  into  any  temple,  or  forum,  nor  in  fhort  into  the 
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city,  till  he  is  purified ;  for  he  fhould  think  that  he  has  had  communication 
with  an  execrable  fortune.  But  if,  being  unperfuaded  by  the  law,  he  ille¬ 
gally  defiles  facred  places,  and  the  city, — whatever  magiftrate,  perceiving 
this,  does  not  punifh  fuch  an  one,  let  him  be  accufed  as  guilty  of  one  of  the 
greatefl  crimes.  If  a  Have  flrikes  a  free-born  perfon,  whether  he  is  a  ftranger 
or  a  citizen,  let  any  one  who  is  prefent  give  affiftance,  or  be  punifhed  with 
the  above-mentioned  fine,  according  to  the  value  of  his  elfate.  Thofe  who 
are  prefent,  therefore,  fhall  fuccour  the  injured  perfon,  and  deliver  to  him 
the  offender  bound.  Then  the  injured  perfon,  receiving  him  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  fhall  give  him  as  many  lafhes  with  a  whip  as  he  pleafes  ;  obferving, 
at  the  fame  time,  not  to  injure  his  malfer,  to  whom  he  fhall  afterwards 
deliver  him,  to  be  pofTeffed  according  to  law.  But  let  the  law  be  this  : 
If  a  Have  ftrikes  a  free-born  perfon,  without  being  ordered  to  do  fo  by  the 
magiftrates,  his  mafter,  on  receiving  him  bound  from  the  perfon  he  has 
injured,  fhall  not  free  him  from  his  bonds  till  the  {lave  has  perfuaded  the 
injured  perfon  that  he  deferves  to  be  releafed  from  them.  Let  the  fame  laws 
be  adopted  for  women,  in  their  ccndu£t  towards  each  other,  with  refpeft  to 
all  thefe  particulars ;  and  for  women  towards  men,  and  men  towards 
women. 
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The  following  book  may  be  juilly  coniidered  as  forming  one  of  the  moft 
important  parts  of  the  works  of  Plato,  as  it  demouifrates  the  exiitence  of 
divine  natures,  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  inerrable  principle  of  things ; 
and  ftiows  that  they  provide  for  ail  things,  and  govern  the  univerfe  with 
juft  ice.  It  is  alio  important  in  another  point  of  view,  as  it  inconteftably 
proves  that  Plato  firmly  believed  in  the  religion  of  his  country  ;  though  this 
has  often  been  denied  by  thole  who,  being  ignorant  of  its  real  nature,  have 
had  no  conceptions  of  its  unequalled  lublimity.  As  Proclus,  therefore,  with 
his  uiual  depth  and  fecundity  of  conception,  has  admirably  elucidated  Plato’s 
doctrine  on  thefe  three  important  fubjects,  in  his  firft  book  On  the  Theology 
cr  Plato,  the  following  tranflation  from  that  book  is  fubjoined  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader : 

L  In  the  Laws  thefe  three  things  are  afferted  bv  Plato  :  That  there  are 
Gods,  that  they  providentiallv  attend  to  all  things,  and  that  they  conduct  all 
things  according  to  juftice,  and  receive  no  perverfion  from  fubordinate  na¬ 
tures.  That  thefe,  then,  are  the  principal  of  all  theological  dogmas,  is 
obvious  to  every  one.  For,  what  is  more  principal  than  the  hyparxis  of 
the  Gods,  or  than  beneficent  providence,  or  immutable  and  undeviating 
power  r  through  which  the  Gods  produce  fecondary  natures  uniformly,  and 
preierve  and  convert  them  to  themfelves  with  perfect  purity :  they  indeed 
governing  others,  but  being  in  no  refpect  paffive  to  things  fubordinate,  nor 
changed  together  with  the  variety  of  the  objects  of  their  providential  energy. 
Vi  e  final!  learn,  however,  in  what  manner  thefe  things  are  naturally  diftin- 
guifhed,  it  we  endeavour  firft  to  comprehend  by  a  reafoning  procefs  the 
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Icientific  method  of  Plato  in  each  of  thcfc  fubjecls,  and,  prior  to  the  reft,  by 
what  irreprehenfible  arguments  he  proves  that  there  are  Gods  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  confider  the  problems  which  are  fufpended  from  this. 

Of  all  beings,  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  fhould  move  only,  that 
others  fhould  be  moved  only,  and  that  the  natures  which  fubfift  between 
thefe  fhould  both  be  moved  and  move  ;  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
either  they  muft  neceflarily  be  moved  by  others,  and  move  others,  or  be 
felf-motive.  Thele  four  hypoftafes  1  fucceed  each  other  in  an  orderly  pro- 
greflion.  For,  prior  to  that  which  is  moved  only,  and  is  paffive  to  other 
primary  caufes,  is  that  which  moves  others,  and  is  moved  by  others  ;  and 
beyond  this  is  the  felf-motive  nature,  originating  from  itfelf,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  moving  itfelf,  imparting  to  others  alfo  the  reprefentation  of  being- 
moved.  And  after  all  thofe  which  participate  of  efficient  or  paffive  motion 
the  immovable  nature  fucceeds.  For  every  thing  felf-motive,  as  poffeffing 
its  perfection  in  a  life  attended  with  mutation  and  interval,  is  fufpended 
from  another  more  antient  caufe,  which  always  fubfifts  according  to  the  fame 
things,  and  after  the  fame  manner,  and  whofe  life  is  not  according  to  time, 
but  in  eternity  :  for  time  is  the  image  of  eternity.  If,  therefore,  all  things 
which  are  moved  by  themfelves  are  moved  according  to  time,  but  the  eter¬ 
nal  form  of  motion  is  beyond  that  which  is  borne  along  according  to  time,  the 
felf-motive  nature  will  be  the  fecond  in  order,  and  not  the  firft  among  beings. 
And  again,  that  which  moves  others,  and  is  moved  by  others,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  fufpended  from  a  felf-motive  nature  :  and  not  this  only,  but  like- 
wife  every  alter-motive  compofttion  or  conftitution  of  things,  as  the  Athenian 
gueft  demonftrates.  For,  fays  he,  if  every  thing  which  is  moved  fhoul 
flop3,  there  will  not  be  that  which  is  firft  moved,  unlefs  the  felf-motive 
natures  have  a  fubfiftence  in  beings.  For  the  immovable  is  by  no  means 
naturally  adapted  to  be  moved,  nor  would  it  then  be  that  which  is  firft: 
moved.  And  the  alter-motive  nature  will  require  another  moving  power.  The 
felf-motive  nature,  therefore,  alone,  as  beginning  its  energy  from  itfelf,  will 

-  / 

1  Hypojlafis  (uTwracrif)  is  an  individual fubftjlence. 

3  'the  force  of  this  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  a  felf-motive  nature  is  very  great.  If  all 
motion  were  to  flop,  whence  could  it  again  originate  ?  Not  from  the  immovable  ;  for  it  is  a 
mover  only,  and  therefore  cannot  be  that  which  is  firft  moved.  Nor  could  motion  originate 
from  the  alter-motive  nature  ;  for  this,  as  its  name  implies,  derives  its  motion  from  another. 
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move  itfelf,  and  others  alfo,  in  a  fee  on  d  ary  degree.  For  a  nature  of  this 
kind  imparts  to  things  alter-motive  the  power  of  being  moved,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  immovable  inferts  in  all  things  the  power  of  moving.  And 
again,  in  the  third  place,  that  which  is  moved  only,  we  mu  ft  primarily  fuf- 
pend  from  the  natures  which  are  moved  by  another,  but  which  move  others. 
For  it  is  requilite  that  both  other  things,  and  the  feries  of  natures  which  are 
moved,  and  which  extends  fupernally  as  far  as  to  the  order  of  things  laft, 
fhould  be  filled  with  their  proper  media.  All  bodies,  therefore,  belong  to  things 
which  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  only,  and  to  be  paffive.  For  they 
are  effedlive  of  nothing,  on  account  of  poffeffing  an  hypoftafis  endued  with 
interval,  and  participating  of  magnitude  and  bulk;  fince  whatever  is  effedlive 
and  motive  of  other  things  naturally  makes  and  moves  in  confequence  of 
employing  an  incorporeal  power. 

Of  incorporeal  natures,  however,  feme  are  divifible  about  bodies,  and 
others  are  exempt  from  fuch  a  diftribution  about  the  laft  of  things.  The 
natures,  therefore,  which  are  divided  about  the  bulks  of  bodies,  whether 
they  confift  in  qualities,  or  in  material  forms,  belong  to  the  natures  which 
are  moved  by  another,  but  which  move  others.  For  thefe,  becaufe  they 
have  an  incorporeal  allotment,  participate  of  the  power  of  moving  ;  but 
again,  becaufe  they  are  divided  about  bodies,  and,  in  confequence  of  this, 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  verging  to  themfelves,  are  diftributed  together 
with  their  fubjedts,  and  are  replete  with  fluggifhnefs  from  thefe,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  moving  power  which  is  not  borne  along  to  foreign  feats,  but 
poffeftes  an  hypoftafis  in  itfelf.  Where,  then,  fhall  we  have  that  which 
moves  itfelf?  For  things  which  are  extended  into  bulks  and  intervals,  or 
which  are  divided  in  thefe,  and  confift  about  them  infeparably,  muft  of 
neceftity  either  be  alone  moved,  or  move  in  confequence  of  being  moved  bv 
others.  But  it  is  requilite,  as  we  have  before  faid,  that  the  felf-motive  nature 
ihould  be  prior  to  thefe,  which  is  eftablifhed  in  itfelf,  and  not  in  others,  and 
which  fixes  its  energies  in  itfelf,  and  not  in  things  fubordinate  to  itfelf. 
There  is,  therefore,  feme  other  nature  exempt  from  bodies,  both  in  the 
heavens  and  the  much-mutable  elements,  from  which  the  power  of  being 
moved  is  primarily  imparted  to  bodies.  If,  then,  it  be  requilite  to  difeover 
what  fuch  an  effence  is,  we  fhall  adt  rightly  in  following  Socrates,  and  con- 
ftdering  what  that  nature  is,  which,  by  being  prefent  to  things  alter-motive, 
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imparts  to  them  a  reprefentation  of  felf-motion,  and  to  which  of  the  above- 
mentioned  natures  we  fhould  aferibe  the  power  of  being  moved  from  them- 
ielves.  For  all  inanimate  things  are  alone  alter-motive,  and  their  paffivc 
properties  are  naturally  derived  from  a  power  externally  moving  and  im¬ 
pelling. 

If,  therefore,  the  felf-motive  is  more  antient  than  the  alter-motive 
effence,  but  foul  is  primarily  felf-motive,  from  which  the  image  of  felf- 
motion  pervades  to  bodies,  foul  will  be  beyond  bodies,  and  the  motion  of 
every  body  will  be  the  progeny  of  foul,  and  of  its  internal  motion.  Hence, 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  whole  of  heaven,  and  all  the  bodies  it  contains,  pof- 
feffing  fuch  a  variety  of  motion,  and  thefe  moved  according  to  nature  (for 
to  every  body  of  this  kind  a  circular  motion  is  natural  £),  fhould  have  ruling 
fouls,  effentially  more  antient  than  bodies,  moving  in  themfelves,  and  fuper- 
nally  illuminating  bodies  with  the  power  of  being  moved.  With  refpedt  to 
thefe  fouls,  therefore,  which  orderly  diftribute  the  whole  world,  and  its 
parts,  and  move  and  vitalize  every  thing  corporeal,  and  which,  of  itfelf,  is 
deftitute  of  life,  infpiring  the  caufe  of  motion, — with  refpect  to  thefe,  it  is 
neceffary  that  they  fhould  either  move  all  things  rationally,  or  according  to 
a  contrary  mode,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affert.  But  if  this  world,  and 
every  thing  which  has  an  orderly  fubfiffence  in  it,  and  which  is  equably 
moved  and  perpetually  borne  along  according  to  nature,  are  referred  to  an 
irrational  foul,  which  both  moves  itfelf  and  other  things,  neither  the  order  of 
the  periods,  nor  motion  effentially  bounded  according  to  one  reafon,  nor 
the  pofition  of  bodies,  nor  any  thing  elfe  which  is  generated  according  to 
nature,  will  have  a  liable  caufe,  and  which  is  able  to  arrange  every  thing 
according  to  the  fame  things,  and  after  the  fame  manner.  For  every  thing 
irrational  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  adorned  by  another,  fince,  of  itfelf,  it  is 
indefinite  and  inordinate.  But  to  commit  all  heaven  to  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
and  a  circulation  which  revolves  according  to  the  fame  reafon,  and  after  the 
fame  manner,  by  no  means  accords  with  the  nature  of  things,  nor  with  our 
undifeiplined  conceptions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  intellectual  and  rational 
foul  governs  all  things,  and  if  every  thing  which  eternally  revolves  is  under 
the  dominion  of  fuch  a  foul,  and  there  is  nothing  of  wholes  deflitute  of  foul 

1  See  the  Introduction  to  my  Tranflaticm  of  Ariftotle’s  Mctaphyfics, 
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(for,  as  Thcophraftus  fomewhere  obferves,  no  body  that  is  honourable  is 
deprived  of  this  power), — if  this  be  the  cafe,  whether  has  it  this  intellectual  % 
perfeCt,  and  beneficent  nature,  according  to  participation,  or  according  to 
effence?  For,  if  according  to  effence,  every  foul  mull:  neceffarily  be  of  this 
kind,  if  each,  according  to  its  own  nature,  is  felf-motive.  But  if  it  is  intel¬ 
lectual  according  to  participation,  there  will  be  another  intellect  in  energy 
more  antient  than  foul,  which  will  polfefs  intelleCtion  effentially,  and  which 
comprehends  in  itfelf,  by  its  very  effence,  an  uniform  knowledge  of  wholes; 
fince  it  is  alfo  neceffary  that  the  foul  which  is  effentialized  according  to 
reafon,  fhould  polfefs  a  fubfiftence  according  to  intellect  through  participation, 
and  that  an  intellectual  nature  fhould  be  twofold, — one  primarily  in  a  divine 
intellect  itfelf,  and  another  fecondarily  in  foul,  and  pjoceeding  from  this 
divine  intellect* 

You  may  alfo  add,  if  you  are  willing,  the  prefence  of  intellectual  illu¬ 
mination  in  body.  For  whence  is  the  whole  of  this  heaven  either  fpheric, 
or  carried  in  a  circle,  and  is  rolled  round  the  fame  according  to  one  definite 
order?  How  is  it  always  immutably  allotted  the  fame  idea  and  power 
according  to  nature,  unlefs  it  participate  of  the  effective  nature  of  form 
according  to  intellect  ?  For  foul  is  the  fupplier  of  motion  ;  but  the  caufe  of 
a  liable  condition,  and  which  leads  back  the  fluctuating  mutation  of  things 
which  are  moved,  to  famenefs,  and  to  a  life  bounded  according  to  one 
reafon,  and  a  circulation  fubfifling  after  the  fame  manner,  mull  evidently 
be  fuperior  to  foul. 

Body,  therefore,  and  the  whole  of  this  fenfible  effence,  belong  to  aiter- 
motive  natures  ;  but  foul  is  felf-motive,  binding  in  itfelf  all  corporeal  motions; 
and  prior  to  this  is  immovable  intellect.  Nor  muff  you  conceive  that  this 
immovable  nature  of  intellect  is  fuch  as  that  which  we  fay  is  fluggifh,  void 
of  life,  and  without  fpirit ;  for  it  is  the  leading  caufe  of  all  motion,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  life,  as  well  of  that  which  is  converted  to  itlelf,  as  of  that 
which  has  its  hypoftafis  in  other  natures.  Through  thefe  caules  the  world 
is  called  hv  Timasus  an  animated  intellectual  animal.  It  is  denominated  an 

j 

animal  from  its  own  nature,  and  the  life  which  pervades  to  it  from  foul, 
and  which  is  divided  about  it ;  but  animated,  from  the  prefence  of  a  divine 

?  Intuitive  perception  is  the  charaCieriftk  of  intellect,  as  difcurfive  energy  of  the  rational  foul. 
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foul  in  it ;  and  intellectual,  from  the  government  of  intellect.  For  a  fuffi- 
cient  fupply  of  life,  the  government  of  foul,  and  the  communication  of 
intelled,  connededly  contain  the  whole  of  heaven. 

But  if  this  intellect  is  intellect  according  to  effence,  fince  the  very  being 
of  intelled  confifts  in  intelledion,  and  Timaeus,  demonftrating  this,  calls  it 
divine,  for  he  fays  that  foul 1 ,  receiving  a  divine  intelled,  is  rightly  and  pru¬ 
dently  difciplined, — if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  whole  of 
heaven  fhould  be  fufpended  from  the  deity  2  of  this  intelle6f,  and  that  motion 
fhould  be  prefent  to  this  univerfe  from  foul,  but  perpetual  permanency  and 
a  fubfiftence  after  the  fame  manner  from  intelled,  and  one  union,  concord 
in  itfelf,  fym^athy  and  an  all-perfed  meafure,  from  a  unity  through  which 
intelled  is  uniform,  foul  is  one,  and  every  being  is  a  whole  and  perfed, 
according  to  its  nature.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  every  thing  fecondary, 
together  with  the  perfedion  in  its  own  proper  nature,  fhould  alfo  partici¬ 
pate  from  an  order  eftablifhed  above  it  of  another  more  excellent  idiom. 
For  that  w'hich  is  corporeal,  being  alter-motive,  derives  the  appearance  of 
felf-motive  powder  from  foul,  and  is  through  it  an  animal.  But  foul,  being 
feli>motive,  participates  of  life  according  to  intelled,  and,  energizing  tem¬ 
porally,  poffeffes  unceafing  energy  and  ever-vigilant  life  from  its  vicinity  to 
intelled.  And  intelled,  poffeffing  its  life  in  eternity,  and  in  an  effence  ever 
in  energy,  and  fixing  all  its  intelligence  colledively  in  itfelf,  is  perfectly 
divine,  through  a  caufe  prior  to  itfelf,  or,  in  other  wmrds,  from  the  unity 
which  it  participates.  For,  as  Plotinus  fays,  it  has  twofold  energies,  fome 
as  intelled,  and  others  as  being  inebriated  with  nedar  3  :  and,  in  another 
place,  that  this  intelled  is  a  God,  through  that  prior  to  itfelf  which  is  not 
intelled.  Juft  as  foul,  by  that  fummit  of  itfelf  which  is  above  foul,  is  intel¬ 
led  ;  and  body,  through  a  power  prior  to  body,  is  foul. 

All  things,  therefore,  as  we  have  laid,  are  fufpended  from  unity  through 
intelled  and  foul  as  media.  And  intelled  is,  indeed,  uniform,  or  has  the 
form  of  unity  ;  but  foul  is  mentiform,  or  has  the  form  of  intelled  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  world  is  vital.  Every  thing,  in  fliort,  is  fufpended  from 
that  which  is  prior  to  itfelf.  And,  with  refped  to  the  things  pofterior  to 

1  i.  e.  the  foul  of  the  world.  *  See  the  Introdu£tion  to  the  Parmenides. 

3  That  is,  as  energizing  fuper-intelle&ually  through  its  unity,  which  is  the  blofiom  of  its 
efience,  and  which  abides  in  unproceeding  union  in  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all. 
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thofe  above  mentioned,  one  enjoys  a  divine  nature  more  nearly,  and  another 
more  remotely.  And  deity,  indeed,  is  prior  to  an  intellectual  efifence,  in. 
which,  as  in  a  vehicle,  it  firft  rides  ;  but  intellect  is  moft  divine,  as  being 
deified  prior  to  other  things.  Soul  is  divine,  fo  far  as  it  requires  an  intel¬ 
lectual  medium ;  and  the  body  which  participates  of  fuch  a  foul,  fo  far  as  it 
participates,  is,  indeed,  divine  (for  the  illumination  of  divine  light  fupernally 
pervades  as  far  as  to  the  laft  dependance),  but,  limply  confidered,  is  not 
divine.  But  foul,  by  looking  to  intellect,  and  living  from  itfelf,  is  primarily 
divine. 

The  fame  reafoning,  alfo,  mult  be  adopted  with  refpeCt  to  each  of  the  whole 
fpheres,  and  the  bodies  which  they  contain.  For  all  thefe  imitate  the  whole 
of  heaven,  lince  they  have  a  perpetual  allotment.  And  the  fublunary  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  entirely  mutable  according  to  elfence,  but  abide,  according  to 
their  .wholenejfes1 ,  in  the  univerfe,  and  comprehend  in  themfelves  partial 
animals  :  for  every  wholenefs  has,  in  conjunction  with  itfelf,  more  partial 
hypoltafes.  As,  therefore,  in  the  heavens  the  number  of  the  liars  proceeds- 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole  fpheres,  and  as,  in  earth,  a  multitude  of 
terrellrial  partial  animals  fubfllts,  together  with  its  wholenefs, — in  like  man¬ 
ner,  I  think  it  is  necelfary,  that  in  the  wholes  which  are  lituated  between 
heaven  and  earth,  every  element  Ihould  be  filled  with  its  proper  numbers; 
For  how,  in  the  extremes,  can  wholes,  which  fubfift  prior  to  parts,  be 
arranged  with  their  parts,  unlefs  there  is  alfo  the  fame  analogy  in  the 
media  ? 

But  if  each  of  the  fpheres  is  an  animal,  is  perpetually  eilablifhed  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  gives  completion  to  the  univerfe,  fo  far  as  it  has  life 
always  primarily  participating  of  foul,  but,  fo  far  as  it  preferves  its  own 
order  immutably  in  the  world,  is  comprehended  by  intellect-,  and  fo  far  as  it 
is  one  and  a  whole,  being  the  leader  of  its  proper  parts,  is  illuminated  by 
divine  union, —if  this  be  the  cafe,  not  only  the  univerfe,  but  each  of  its  per¬ 
petual  parts,  is  animated,  endued  with  intellect,  and  as  much  as  poffible 
fimilar  to  the  whole.  For  each  of  thefe  is  a  univerfe,  with  refpeCt  to  its 
kindred  multitude.  In  fnort,  there  is  one  wholenefs  with  a  corporeal  form, 
of  the  univerfe,  but  many  others  under  this,  depending  on  this  one  ;  one 

1  Each  of  the  elements  is  a  wholenefs  from  the  pofleflion  of  one  perfect  form  which  remains 
perpetually  the  fame,— See  the  Introduction  to  the  Timaeus. 
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foul  of  the  world,  and  after  this  others  orderly  distributing,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  its  whole  parts  with  inviolable  purity  ;  one  intellect,  and  an  intel¬ 
lectual  number  under  this  participated  by  thefe  fouls  ;  and  one  God  who 
connectedly  contains  all  mundane  and  Supermundane  natures,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  Gods  who  distribute  intellectual  eSTences,  the  fouls  fufpended 
from  thefe,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  For,  it  is  impoffible  that  every 
progeny  of  nature  Should  be  generative  of  things  Similar  to  itfelf,  but  that 
wholes,  and  the  firft  things  in  the  univerfe,  Should  not  in  a  much  greater 
degree  extend  in  themfelves  the  exemplar  of  fuch  like  propagation.  For  the 
Similar  is  more  allied  to,  and  more  naturally  accords  with,  the  Similar,  from 
the  reafon  of  caufe,  than  with  the  difSimilar ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  fame 
than  the  different,  and  bound  than  the  infinite.  And  thus  much  concerning 
the  firft  particular,  or  the  existence  of  the  Gods. 

II.  Let  us  now  direCt  our  attention  to  the  fecond  thing  demonstrated  in 
the  following  book,  viz.  that  the  Gods  providentially  attend  both  to  wholes 
and  parts.  That  which  is  felf-motive,  then,  is  the  principle  of  motion  and 
being  to  all  mundane  natures  ;  and  life  proceeds  from  foul,  together  with 
local  and  other  motions.  A  progreffion,  likewife,  into  being  is  derived  from 
this  ;  and,  by  a  much  greater  priority,  from  an  intellectual  effence,  which 
binds  in  itfelf  the  life  of  things  felf-motive,  and  precedes,  according  to  caufe, 
all  temporal  energy.  But  in  a  Still  greater  degree  is  this  progreffion  into 
being  derived  from  an  hyparxis,  characterized  by  unity,  which  contains  both 
intellect  and  foul,  fills  with  total  goods,  and  proceeds  to  the  lait  of  things. 
For  all  the  parts  of  the  world  are  not  able  to  participate  of  life,  nor  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  gnoStic  power ;  but  all  things  participate  of  the  one ,  as  far  as  to 
matter  itfelf,  wholes  and  parts,  things  according  to  nature,  and  the  con¬ 
traries  to  thefe,  and  nothing  is  deflitute  of  a  caufe  of  this  kind  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  which  participates  of  being  be  deprived  of  the  one.  If,  therefore,  the 
Gods,  who  are  characterized  by  unity,  produce,  all  things,  and  contain  all 
things  in  their  unknown  comprehending  powers,  how  is  it  poffible  that  they 
Should  not  alfo  contain  a  providence,  fupernally  pervading  as  far  as  to  the 
mo  ft  partial  natures?  For  it  is  every-  where  fit  that  offspring  Should  enjoy 
the  care  of  their  caufes.  But  all  alter-motive  are  the  Dros;env  of  felf-motive 
natures  ;  and  things  which"  fubfift  in  time,  either  according  to  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  whole  of  time,  are  the  effects  of  things  eternal ;  becaufe  per¬ 
petual 
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petual  being  is  the  caufe  of  being  which  fometimes  has  a  fubfiftence. 
Divine  and  tingle  genera,  likewife,  prefubfift  as  caufes  of  the  fubfiftence  of 
all  multiplied  natures  ;  and,  in  fhort,  there  is  no  multitude  of  effences  or 
powers  which  is  not  allotted  its  generation  from  the  one.  It  is  neceffary 
therefore,  that  all  thefe  fhould  partake  of  the  providence  of  preceding  caufes, 
being  vivified,  indeed,  by  the  Gods  that  are  connected  with  fouls,  and  cir¬ 
cularly  moved  according  to  temporal  periods  ;  but  participating  the  perma¬ 
nent  efcablifhment  of  forms  from  the  intellectual  Gods  1 ;  and  receiving  in 
themfelves  the  prefence  of  union,  meafure,  and  the  diftribution  of  good, 
from  the  firft  1  Gods.  Hence  it  is  neceffary,  either  that  the  Gods  fhould 
know  their  productions,  becaufe  a  providential  care  of  their  own  offspring  is 
natural  to  them,  and  that  they  fhould  not  only  give  fubfiftence  to  fecondary 
natures,  and  impart  life,  effence,  and  union,  but  all'o  comprehend  the  pri¬ 
mary  caufe  of  the  good  in  thefe  ;  or,  that,  being  Gods,  they  fhould  be  igno¬ 
rant,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affert,  of  what  is  proper  to  every  thing.  For 
what  ignorance  can  there  be  of  things  beautiful,  with  the  caufes  of  beauty, 
or  of  things  good,  with  thofe  who  are  allotted  an  hyparxis  bounded  in  the 
nature  of  the  good  ? 

Indeed,  if  the  Gods  are  ignorant  of  their  progeny,  neither  do  fouls  govern 
the  univerfe  according  to  intellect,  nor  are  intellects  carried  in  fouls,  nor 
prior  to  thefe  do  the  unities  of  the  Gods  contract  all  knowledge  in  them¬ 
felves,  which  we  have  granted  from  preceding  demonftrations.  But,  if  the 
Gods  know  their  progeny,  being  the  fathers,  leaders,  and  rulers,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  and  to  thefe,  being  fuch,  the  care  of  the  things  governed,  con- 
fequent  to,  and  generated  by, them,  pertains, — whether  fhall  we  fay  that  thefe, 
knowing  the  law  according  to  nature,  are  able  to  give  completion  to  it,  or, 
that  through  imbecility  of  providence  they  are  deprived  of  their  poffeffions 
or  progeny,  or  whatever  elfe  you  may  think  proper  to  call 'them?  For,  if 
through  imbecility  they  abandon  the  care  of  all  things,  what  is  the  caufe  of 
this  imbecility  ?  For  they  do  not  move  things  externally,  nor  are  other  things 
the  caufes  of  effence,  while  the  Gods  merely  affume  the  government  of 
what  others  have  produced,  but  as  from  the  Bern  of  a  fhip  they  direCf  all 

It  is  neceffary  here  in  the  original,  after  the  word  xxTa<naertag}  to  add  tx  roiv  voepuvSeuv. 

Viz.  from  the  intelligible  Gods,  who  are  wholly  characterized  by  the  fupereffential.  See  the 
Introduction  to  the  Parmenides, 

things. 
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tilings,  imparting  being,  containing  the  meafures  of  life,  and  distributing  the 
powers  of  energy  to  energizing  natures.  Whether  alfo  are  they  incapable 
of  providentially  attending  to  all  things  at  once,  or  do  not  leave  any  part 
deftitute  of  their  prefiding  care  ?  And  if  they  are  not  curators  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  whether  do  they  provide  for  greater  things,  but  negleCt  letfer  ? 
Or  do  they  take  care  indeed  of  leffer  things,  but  pay  no  attention  to  fuch 
as  are  greater?  For,  if  we  Similarly  deprive  them  of  a  providential  attention 
to  all  things  through  imbecility,  how,  attributing  to  them  that  which  is 
greater,  viz.  the  production  of  all  things,  can  we  avoid  granting  what  is 
naturally  confequent  to  this,  that  they  providentially  attend  to  their  offspring? 
For  it  is  the  province  of  a  power  which  makes  a  greater  thing,  to  direCt 
alfo  a  leffer.  But  if  the  Gods  take  care  of  leffer  things,  but  negleCl  greater, 
how  can  this  mode  of  providence  be  right  ?  For  the  more  allied  and  the 
more  Similar  are  naturally  more  adapted  to  the  communication  of  good, 
which  the  Gods  impart.  And,  if  the  firif  of  mundane  natures  are  thought 
worthy  of  providential  attention  and  of  the  perfection  emanating  from  the 
Gods,  but  the  Divinities  are  incapable  of  proceeding  as  far  as  to  the  laft 
of  things,  what  is  that  which  will  reStrain  their  being  prefent  to  all  things  ? 
What  will  interrupt  their  unenvying  energy  ?  How  can  thofe  who  are 
capable  of  effecting  greater  things,  be  imbecil  with  relpeCt  to  dominion  over 
leffer?  Or  how  will  thofe  who  produce  the  effence  even  of  the  minuted;  things, 
through  impotencv  not  be  the  lords  of  their  perfection  ?  For  all  thefe  things 
oppofe  our  natural  conceptions.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  Gods  mufl 
know  what  is  adapted  to  every  thing,  and  poffefs  a  power  perfedtive  of,  and 
a  dominion  which  rules  over,  all  things.  But  if  thev  know  what  is  accord- 
ing  to  nature,  and  this,  to  thofe  that  generate  all  things,  is  to  take  care  of  all 
things,  an  abundance  of  power  is  not  deprived  of  this  providential  attention. 

It  may  alfo  be  inquired,  whether  the  will  of  providence  is  in  the  Gods  ? 
or  whether  this  alone  is  wanting  to  their  knowledge  and  power,  and  that, 
on  this  account,  things  are  deprived  of  their  care  ?  For  if,  knowing  what  is 
adapted  to  themfelves,  and  being  able  to  fill  the  objecls  of  their  knowledge, 
they  are  not  willing  to  provide  for  their  own  progeny,  they  will  be  indigent 
of  goodnefs,  will  be  no  longer  unenvious,  and,  by  fuch  an  hypothecs,  we  fhall 
fubvert  the  hyparxis  according  to  which  they  are  effentialized.  For  the  very 
being  oi  the  Gods  is  conflituted  in  goodnefs,  and  in  this  they  poffels  their 

hypoflafis. 
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Lypoffafis.  But  to  provide  for  fubjecf  natures,  is  to  impart  to  them  a  certain 
good.  By  depriving  the  Gods  therefore  of  providence,  do  we  not  at  the 
fame  time  deprive  them  of  goodnefs  ?  And,  depriving  them  of  goodnefs,  do 
we  not  alfo  ignorantly  fubvert  their  hyparxis  ?  By  every  neceffity  1 ,  there¬ 
fore,  goodnefs  is  confequent  to  the  very  being  of  the  Gods.  And  this  being 
admitted,  it  follows  that  they  do  not  depart  from  a  providential  attention  to 
fecondary  natures,  through  indolence,  or  imbecility,  or  ignorance ;  and 
again,  as  confequent  to  this,  it  rauft  be  admitted,  that  they  pofTefs  the  mod; 
excellent  knowledge,  undefiled  power,  and  unenvving  will. 

Thus  providing,  therefore,  for  all  things,  they  appear  to  be  in  no  refpedt 
deficient  in  the  fupply  of  goods.  Let  no  one,  however,  fuppofe  a  providence  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  to  extend  the  Gods  about  fecondary  natures,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  exempt  tranfcendency,  or  afcribe  to  them,  who  are  eflablifhed 
far  remote  from  all  mortal  moleftation,  a  bufy  energy,  and  laborious  life. 
For  their  bleffednefs  is  not  willing  to  be  defiled  with  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
miniftration  ;  fince  the  life  alfo  of  worthy  men  is  attended  with  facility  of 
energy,  and  is  free  from  moleflation  and  pain.  But  all  labours  which  are 
the  confequence  of  perturbation,  arife  from  the  impediments  of  matter.  If, 
however,  it  be  requifite  to  define  the  mode  in  which  the  providence  of  the 
Gods  energizes,  we  mult  eftablifh  it  to  be  fpontaneous,  undefiled,  immaterial 
and  ineffable.  For  they  do  not  govern  all  things  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  when  they  providentially  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  viz.  by  inquiring 
what  is  fit,  inveftigating  the  good  of  any  particular  by  dubious  reafonings, 
directing  their  view  to  externals,  and  following  effefls ;  but,  previoufly 
affuming  in  themfelves  the  meafures  of  wholes^,  producing  from  themfelves 
the  effences  of  things,  and  looking  to  themfelves,  in  a  filent  path,  they  lead, 
perfefl,  and  fill  ail  things  with  good,  neither  producing  fimilar  to  nature,  which 
alone  energizes  by  its  very  effence  without  free  deliberation,  nor  like  par¬ 
tial  fouls,  who  energize  in  conjunction  with  will,  and  are  deprived  of  elfential 
operation,  but  they  comprehend  both  thefe  in  profound  union.  And  they 
will,  indeed,  what  they  are  able  to  effect  by  their  very  effence  ;  but,  being 
able  to  accomplifh,  and  producing  all  things  by  their  very  effence,  they  con¬ 
tain,  in  unenvying  will,  the  caufe  of  production.  What  bufy  energy,  there- 

5  In  the  original  inftead  of  itaacvi  amynw,  we  find  ncxrav  aptTvv. 
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fore,  what  moleftation,  what  punifhment  of  Ixion,  can  be  faid  to  give  com¬ 
pletion  to  the  providence  of  the  Gods,  unlefs  to  impart  good  in  any  way  is 
laborious  to  a  divine  nature?  But  that  which  is  according:  to  nature  is  not 
laborious  to  any  thing :  for  it  is  not  laborious  to  fire  to  impart  heat,  nor  to 
fnow  to  refrigerate,  nor,  in  (hort,  to  bodies  to  energize  according  to  their 
proper  powers.  Nor,  prior  to  bodies,  is  it  laborious  to  natures  to  nourifh, 
or  generate,  or  increafe  ;  for  thefe  are  the  works  of  natures.  Nor  again, 
prior  to  thefe,  to  fouls  :  for  many  of  the  energies  of  thefe  are  from  free 
deliberation  ;  and  they  move  many  things  and  excite  many  motions  by  their 
very  effence,  through  their  prefence  alone.  So  that,  if  the  communication 
of  good  is  natural  to  the  Gods,  providence  alfo  is  natural  to  them  ;  and  this 
we  fhould  fay  is  effected  by  the  Gods  with  facility,  and  by  their  very  effence 
alone.  But  if  thefe  things  are  not  natural  to  the  Divinities,  neither  will 
they  be  naturally  good  :  for  good  imparts  good  ;  juft  as  life  gives  fubfiftence 
to  another  life,  and  intellect  to  intellectual  illumination.  And  whatever  is 
primary  in  every  nature  generates  that  which  has  a  fecondary  fubfiftence. 

What,  however,  is  moft  illuftrious  in  the  Platonic  theology  is  this,  that 
neither  does  it  convert  the  exempt  effence  of  the  Gods  to  fecondary  natures, 
through  the  care  of  things  fubordinate,  nor  diminifh  their  providential  pre¬ 
fence  to  all  things,  through  their  undefiled  tranfcendency ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  affigns  to  them  that  which  is  feparate  in  hypoftafis,  and  un¬ 
mingled  with  every  deterior  nature,  it  celebrates  them  as  extending  to  all 
things,  and  as  taking  care  of  and  adorning  their  proper  progeny.  For  the 
manner  in  which  they  pervade  through  all  things  is  not  corporeal,  like  that 
of  light  through  the  air,  nor  divifible  about  bodies,  as  that  of  nature,  nor 
converted  to  things  fubordinate,  as  that  of  a  partial  foul ;  but  it  is  feparate 
from,  and  unconverted  to,  body,  is  immaterial,  unmingled,  unreftrained, 
uniform,  primary,  and  tranfcendently  exempt.  In  fhort,  fuch  1  a  mode  of 
divine  providence  muft  be  underftood  in  the  prefent  cafe;  fince  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  providence  according  to  every  order  of  the 

1  Viz.  This  general  mode  of  providence  is  applicable  to  all  the  Gods;  but  a  peculiar  mode  is 
alfo  united  with  it.  For  the  providence  of  fuperior  Gods  is  more  univerfal,  but  that  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Deities  more  particular.  In  fhort,  the  providence  of  the  Gods  is  varied  according  to  the 
fubje&s,  times,  and  places  of  its  energy  ;  not  that  the  diverfity  of  the  latter  produces,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  from,  the  variety  of  the  former. 
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Gods.  For  foul  is  faid  to  provide  for  things  fecondary  in  one  way,  and 
intellect  in  another  ;  but  Deity,  which  is  prior  to  intellect,  tranfcendently 
provides  for  all  that  intellect  and  foul  provide.  And  of  the  Gods  themfelves 
there  is  one  providence  of  the  fublunary,  and  another  of  the  celeftiaL  And 
of  thofe  beyond  the  world  there  are  many  orders  ;  but  the  mode  of  providence 
is  varied  in  each. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  let  us  confider  how  we  are  to  underftand  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  a  divine  nature,  which  conducts  all  things  according  to  juftice, 
without  departing  from  undeviating  rectitude,  both  in  the  providence  of  all 
other  things  and  of  human  affairs.  This,  then,  I  think,  mufl  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  every  where  that  which  governs  according  to  nature,  and 
pays  every  attention  to  the  felicity  of  the  governed,  muff  lead  and  diredt 
them  to  that  which  is  bed.  For  neither  will  the  pilot,  in  governing  bailors  and 
a  fhip,  have  any  other  principal  end  than  the  fafety  of  thofe  that  fail  in  the 
■veffel,  and  of  the  veffel  itfelf ;  nor  will  the  phyfician,  being  the  curator  of 
the  fick,  either  cut  the  body,  or  adminiffer  medicines  for  the  fake  of  any 
thing  elfe  than  the  health  of  the  fubjedts  of  his  care  ;  nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
the  general  or  guardian  looks  to  any  other  end,  than  the  latter  the  liberty  of 
thofe  whom  he  prelerves,  and  the  former  that  of  his  foldiers.  Nor  does  any 
other,  to  whom  the  government  and  care  of  any  thing  are  committed,  endea¬ 
vour  to  fubvert  the  good  of  his  charge,  over  which  he  prefides^  and,  aiming  at 
which,  he  difpofes  every  tiling  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  his  government  in 
a  becoming  manner.  If,  therefore,  we  grant  that  the  Gods  are  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  all  things,  and  acknowledge  that  their  providence  is  extended 
to  all  things,  goodnefs  being  the  charadleriftic  of  their  nature,  and  that 
they  pofTefs  every  virtue,  how  is  it  poffible  for  them  to  negledt  the  felicity  of 
the  fubjedts  of  their  providential  energy  ?  Or  how  can  they  be  inferior  to 
other  leaders  in  the  providence  of  things  fubordinate  ?  fince  the  Gods  always 
look  to  that  which  is  better,  and  effablifh  this  as  the  end  of  all  their  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  other  leaders  overlook  the  good  of  men,  and  embrace  vice  rather 
than  virtue,  being  perverted  by  the  gifts  of  the  depraved.  In  fhort,  whether 
you  are  willing  to  call  them  leaders,  or  governors,  or  guardians,  or  fathers, 
a  divine  nature  will  not  appear  to  be  indigent  of  any  one  of  fuch-like  appel¬ 
lations.  For  all  things  venerable  and  honourable  fubfift  in  them  primarily : 
and,  on  this  account,  here  alfo  fome  things  are  naturally  more  venerable 

and 
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and  honourable  than  others,  becaufe  they  bear  an  ultimate  refemblance  of 
the  Gods.  But  what  occafion  is  there  to  infill  any  further  on  this  ?  For  we 
hear,  I  think,  paternal,  guardian,  ruling,  and  Paeonian  powers  celebrated  by 
thofe  who  are  Ikilled  in  divine  concerns.  How  is  it  pofiible,  therefore,  that 
the  images  of  the  Gods,  when  fubfifting  according  to  nature,  and  aiming 
at  their  proper  end,  Ihould  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  fubjedts  of  their 
government,  but  that  the  Gods  themfelves,  with  whom  the  whole  of  good,  real 
and  true  virtue,  and  an  innoxious  life,  refide,  fhould  not  diredl  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  virtue  and  vice  of  men  ?  And  how  do  they  evince  1  that  virtue  is 
victorious,  but  that  vice  is  vanquifhed  in  the  univerfe  ?  Indeed,  by  admitting 
that  they  attend  to  the  worlhip  of  the  depraved,  we  mull  alfo  admit  that  they 
corrupt  the  meafures  of  jullice,  fubvert  the  boundary  of  undeviating  fcience, 
and  evince  that  the  gifts  of  vice  are  more  honourable  than  the  purfuits  of 
virtue.  Such  a  mode  of  providence,  however,  is  neither  profitable  to  thofe 
that  lead,  nor  to  thofe  that  are  led.  For  to  thofe  that  have  become  vicious 
there  will  be  no  liberation  from  guilt,  becaufe  offenders  always  endeavour 
to  anticipate  jullice,  and  decline  the  meafures  of  defert.  But  it  will  be 
neceffary  that  the  Gods  (which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affert)  Ihould  regard  the 
vice  of  the  fubjedls  of  their  providence,  negledl  their  true  lafety,  and  be  alone 
the  caufes  of  fhadowy  goods.  This  univerfe,  too,  mull  be  filled  with  dif- 
order  and  incurable  perturbation,  depravity  abiding  in  it,  and  mull  be  in  a 
condition  fimilar  to  that  of  badly-governed  cities ;  though,  is  it  not  perfectly 
impolfible  that  parts  Ihould  be  governed  according  to  nature  rather  than 
wholes,  human  affairs  than  things  divine,  and  images  than  primary  caufes  ? 

So  that  if  rulers  among  men  rule  with  redtitude,  honouring  l'ome  and  dil- 
gracing  others,  and  every  where  directing  the  works  of  vice  by  the  meafures 
of  virtue, — by  a  much  greater  neceffity  mull  the  Gods,  who  are  the  leaders 
of  wholes,  be  immutable  ;  for  men,  through  a  fimilitude  to  the  Gods,  are 
allotted  this  virtue.  But,  if  we  acknowledge  that  men  who  corrupt  the  fafetv 
and  well-being  of  thofe  who  are  governed  by  them,  imitate  in  a  greater 
degree  the  providence  of  the  Gods,  we  lhall  forget  that,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
entirely  abolilh  the  truth  concerning  the  Gods,  and  the  tranlcendency  of 

1  Proclus  here  alludes  to  the  Chaldxan  Oracles,  of  one  of  which  the  fentence,  “  Virtue  b 
victorious,  but  vice  is  vanquifhed  in  the  univerfe,”  is  a  part,  as  appears  from  his  Commentary  on 
the  Republic,  p.376. 
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virtue.  For  this  I  think  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  what  is  more  fimilar 
to  the  Gods  is  more  bleffed  than  that  which  is  deprived  of  them  through 
diffimilitude  and  diverfity.  So  that,  if  here,  indeed,  the  uncorrupted  and 
undeviating  form  of  providence  is  honourable,  in  a  much  greater  degree  muffc 
it  be  honourable  with  the  Gods.  But  if  with  them  mortal  gifts  are  more 
venerable  than  the  divine  meafures  of  juflice, — with  men,  alfo,  earth-born 
will  be  more  fufficient  than  Olympian  goods  to  perfect  felicity,  and  the 
blandishments  of  vice  than  the  works  of  virtue.  Through  thefe  demonftra- 
tions,  therefore,  Plato,  in  this  book,  delivers  to  us  the  hyparxis  of  the  Gods, 
their  providential  care  extending  to  all  things,  and  their  immutable  energy, 
which  things  are,  indeed,  common  to  all  the  Gods,  but  have  a  leading  dignity 
and  a  primary  fubliftence  according  to  nature  in  the  do&rine  concerning  the 
divinities.  For  this  triad  appears  fupernally  pervading  from  the  occult 
genera  as  far  as  to  the  moft  partial  progreffions,  in  the  divine  orders ;  fince 
a  uniform  hyparxis,  a  power  providential  of  ail  fecondary  natures,  and  an 
intelledt  undeviating  and  immutable,  fubhil  in  all  the  Gods,  as  well  in  thofe 
prior  to  the  world,  as  in  thole  of  a  mundane  charadterihic. 
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After  the  laws  refpefting  wounds,  let  the  following  general  law  be 
eflablifhed  refpe&ing  violence  of  every  kind  ;  that  no  one  fhall  carry  or 
take  away  any  thing  belonging  to  another,  or  ufe  his  neighbour’s  property, 
if  he  has  not  obtained  the  confent  of  its  poffeffor.  For  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  evils  have  depended,  depend  at  prefent,  and  will  depend  on  a  thing 
of  this  kind.  But  the  greateft  of  the  remaining  evils  are  the  intemperance 
and  infolence  of  young  men.  The  firffc  of  thefe  confifts  in  infolent  and  inju¬ 
rious  behaviour  towards  facred  concerns.  And  the  intemperance  and  info¬ 
lence  of  young  men  are  particularly  mighty  evils  when  they  take  place  in 
public  and  holy  affairs,  or  in  any  common  part  of  the  tribes,  or  any  other 
communions  of  this  kind.  But  the  fecond  of  thefe  crimes,  and  which  rank 
in  the  fecond  place,  are  thofe  committed  towards  private  facred  concerns 
and  fepulchres.  Thofe  of  the  third  rank,  feparate  from  the  above-mentioned 
particulars,  confifl  in  infolent  behaviour  towards  parents.  The  fourth  kind 
of  infolence  takes  place  when  any  one,  defpifing  the  magiftrates,  takes  away 
©r  ufes  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  contrary  to  their  intention.-  The  fifth 
conffts  in  unjuftly  calling  to  account  the  political  conduct  of  any  citizen. 
And  for  each  of  thefe  a  common  law  muff  be  eflablifhed.  For,  with  pefpeft 
to  facrilege,  we  have  fummarily  faid  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  punifhed, 
if  it  is  committed  with  violence  and  fecrecy.  Let  us  now  fpeak  concerning 
the  punifhment  which  thofe  ought  to  fuffer  who  fpeak  or  aft  in  an  infolent 
manner  towards  the  Gods,  premifing  firfl  of  all  the  following  particulars, 
as  an  atonement.  He  who  believes  that  there  are  Gods,  conformably  to  the 
laws,  will ^iever  at  any  time  voluntarily  aft  in  an  impious  manner,  or  fpeak 
4  illegally. 
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illegally.  But  he  who  does  fo  will  fufter  one  of  thefe  three  things :  either 
he  will  not  believe  that  there  are  Gods  ;  or  he  will  believe  that  there  are, 
but  that  they  take  no  care  of  human  affairs  ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  he  will 
believe  that  they  are  eafily  appeafed  by  facrifices  and  prayers. 

Clin.  What  then  fhall  we  do,  and  what  fhall  we  fay  to  them  ? 

Guest.  O  good  man!  let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  hear  what  I  prophefy  they 
will  jocofely  fay  in  contempt  of  us. 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  They  will,  perhaps,  in  a  reviling  manner  thus  addrefs  us  : — 
O  Athenian  gueff,  you  Lacedaemonian,  and  you  Cnoffian,  you  fpeak  the 
truth.  For  fome  of  us  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  there  are  Gods  ; 
others  among  us  believe  that  they  take  no  care  of  human  affairs  ;  and  others, 
that  they  may  eafily  be  appeafed  by  facrifices  and  prayers,  agreeably  to  what 
you  faid.  But  we  think  it  proper,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  appeared  pro¬ 
per  to  you  refpeiting  laws,  that  before  you  threaten  us  feverely  you  fhould 
endeavour  to  perfuade  and  teach  us  that  there  are  Gods,  adducing  for  this 
purpofe  fufficient  arguments  ;  and  likewife,  that  they  are  beings  too  excel¬ 
lent  to  be  allured  in  an  unjuff  manner  by  any  gifts.  For,  now  often  hearing 
thefe,  and  other  fuch  particulars,  afferted  by  the  beft  of  poets,  rhetoricians, 
prophets,  priefts,  and  ten  thouland  others,  the  greater  part  of  us  do  not 
turn  from  acling  unjuftlv,  but  we  endeavour  by  fuch  conduit  to  obtain  a 
remedy  for  our  evils.  But  from  legiflators  who  confels  themfelves  not  to 
be  ruftic,  but  mild,  we  think  it  reafonable  to  expeil  that  they  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  perfuade  us  that  there  are  Gods  ;  fo  that,  though  they  may  not  fpeak 
better  than  others  rel'peiting  the  exigence  of  the  Divinities,  yet  they  may 
fpeak  better  with  relpeit  to  truth.  And  perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  be  per- 
fuaded  by  you.  If,  therefore,  we  fpeak  in  a  proper  manner,  comply  with 
our  requeft. 

Clin.  It  appears  therefore  eafy,  O  gueif,  to  fhow  the  truth  of  this 
affertion,  that  there  are  Gods. 

Guest.  How  ? 

Clin.  In  the  firft  place,  the  earth  and  fun,  all  the  ffars,  and  the  feafons 
fo  beautifully  adorned  and  diftinguilhed  by  months  and  years,  evince  the  truth 
of  this  affertion.  To  which  we  may  aid,  that  all  men,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  believe  that  there  are  Gods. 
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.  Guest.  O  Hefted  man,  I  am  afraid  for  the  depraved,  (for  I  will  not  ever 
fay  that  I  am  afhamed  of  them,)  left  you  fhould  delpife  them.  For  yon  are 
ignorant  with  refpeCt  to  the  caufe  of  the  difference  between  them  and  others, 
and  think  that  their  fouls  are  impelled  to  an  impious  life  through  the  incon¬ 
tinence  alone  of  pleafures  and  defires. 

Clin.  But  what  other  caufe  is  there,  O  gueft,  befides  this  ? 

Guest.  One,  of  which  you  are  nearly  entirely  ignorant,  through  living 
remote  from  fuch  characters. 

Clin.  What  is  it  ? 

Guest.  A  certain  ignorance  of  a  very  grievous  nature,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  greateft  prudence. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  There  are  certain  writings  among  us,  partly  in  verfe  and  partly 
in  profe,  which,  as  I  underftand,  you  have  not,  through  the  virtue  of  your 
polity.  The  moft  antient  of  thefe  writings  affert,  refpeCting  the  Gods,  that 
the  nature  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  other  Divinities,  was  firft  generated  ;  and 
at  no  great  diftance  from  the  beginning  of  thefe  compofitions,  the  generation 
of  the  Gods,  and  their  difcourfes  with  each  other,  are  related.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  cenfure  thefe  writings,  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  whether  they 
may  be  properly  adapted  to  the  hearers  of  them,  or  not.  But  I  fhall  never 
praife  them  as  ufeful,  nor  as  in  every  refpeCt  fpeaking  properly  refpeCting 
the  reverence  and  honour  which  is  due  to  parents.  Let  us,  therefore,  difmifs 
and  bid  farewel  to  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  fpeak  of  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  is  pleafing  to  the  Gods.  But  let  us  accufe  fuch  affertions  of 
junior  wife  men  as  are  the  caufes  of  evil.  Their  affertions,  then,  produce 
the  following  effeCt: — When  you  and  I,  as  arguments  that  there  are  Gods, 
adduce  the  fun  and  moon,  the  ftars,  and  the  earth,  as  Gods  and  Divine 
natures, — others,  perfuaded  by  thefe  W'ife  men,  will  fay  that  they  are  earth 
and  ftones,  incapable  of  paying  any  attention  to  human  affairs,  though  they 
are  celebrated  as  Divinities  in  difcourfes  well  calculated  to  procure  per- 
fuafion. 

Clin.  Such  an  affertion,  O  gueft,  would  be  of  a  dangerous  nature,  even 
if  I  was  the  only  one  that  heard  it ;  but  now,  fince  it  is  heard  by  many,  it 
is  ftill  more  dangerous. 

Guest.  What  then  ought  we  to  fay,  and  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  Shall 
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we  apologize  as  if  we  were  accufed  by  fome  impious  perfon  for  acting  in,* 
dire  manner  by  eftablifhing  laws  as  if  there  were  Gods?  Or  fhall  we  bid 
farewel  to  thefe,  and  again  return  to  the  difcuffion  of  laws,  that  this  our 
preface  to  the  laws  may  not  become  more  extended  than  is  proper  ?  For 
our  difcourfe  will  be  far  from  being  fhort,  if  we  fufficiently  exhibit  what  is 
neceffary  to  men  prone  to  impiety  ;  wifh  to  deter  them  from  wickednefs  ; 
to  render  them  indignant  with  what  is  bafe ;  and  afterwards  to  eftablifh  laws 
in  a  proper  manner, 

Clin.  But,  O  gueft,  we  have  often  faid  in  the  courfe  of  this  fhort  time, 
that  in  the  prefent  difcuffion  brevity  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  prolixity.  For 
nothing  (according  to  the  faying)  purfues  us  urging.  But  it  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  at  the  fame  time  bafe,  to  prefer  that  which  is  fhorter  to  that 
which  is  bed.  For  it  will  be  a  thing  of  no  fmall  confequence  if  our  difcourfe 
fhall  polfefs  any  perfuafive  arguments  that  there  are  Gods,  that  they  are 
good,  and  that  they  honour  juftice  far  more  than  men.  For  this  will  be 
nearly  the  mod  beautiful  and  excellent  preface  to  all  our  laws.  Without 
any  moleftation,  therefore,  and  delay,  let  us,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power, 
omit  nothing  which  may  tend  to  perfuade  that  thefe  things  are  fo. 

Guest.  What  you  have  juft  now  faid  appears  to  me  to  call  us  to  prayer, 
ftnce  you  excite  yourfelf  with  alacrity  to  the  enfuing  difcourfe,  and  do  not 
admit  of  any  further  delay.  But  how  can  any  one ,  without  anger,  fpeak  con¬ 
cerning  the  exijience  of  the  Gods ,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  a  doubtful  nature ? 
For  it  neceffarily  follows  that  we  muft  be  indignant  with,  and  hate,  thofe 
who  are  the  caufes  to  us  of  the  prefent  difcuffion.  Thefe,  indeed,  might 
be  perfuaded  there  are  Gods,  from  what  they  heard  while  children,  and  while 
they  were  yet  nouriffied  with  milk  from  their  nurfes  and  mothers,  as  it  were 
in  fongs,  both  in  fport  and  in  earned,  in  facrifices  and  prayers.  For  in  thefe 
they  muft  have  feen  and  heard  in  the  fweeteft  manner  their  parents  fuppli- 
cating  the  Gods  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  for  themfelves  and  children, 
and  proclaiming,  by  their  prayers  and  duplications,  that  there  are  indubi¬ 
tably  Gods.  Befides  this,  too,  they  muft  have  heard  and  feen  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  during  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  and  moon,  fuppli- 
cating  and  adoring,  as  well  when  their  affairs  were  profperous  as  when  they 
were  adverfe  ;  by  all  which  they  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  there  are 
Gods,  without  any  fufpicion  to  the  contrary.  But  with  refpedt  to  thofe 
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who  defpife  every  thing  of  this  kind,  though  not  from  one  fufficient  argu¬ 
ment,  as  every  one  who  poffeffes  the  lead;  degree  of  intellect  will  acknowledge, 
and  on  this  account  compel  us  to  fpeak  as  we  do  at  prcfent,  how  fhall  we  be 
able  to  correct  them  in  mild  language,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  f  ril 
place,  teach  them  that  there  are  Gods  ?  Get  us,  however,  dare  the  attempt. 
For  it  is  not  proper  that,  at  the  fame  time  they  are  infane  through  the  voracity 
of  pleafure,  we  fhould  be  tranfported  through  anger  with  fuch  characters  as 
thefe.  Laying  alide  all  anger,  theretore,  let  us  previoufiy  add refs  thofe  who 
are  thus  vitiated  in  their  dianoetic  part,  and  mildly  fpeak  to  one  of  them  as 
follows  :  O  boy,  you  are  as  yet  a  youth  ;  but  time,  as  it  advances,  will 
caufe  you  to  change  your  opinions,  and  think  in  many  refpeCts  contrary  to 
what  you  do  at  p refen t.  Wait,  therefore,  till  that  period,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  judge  concerning  things  of  the  greateft  conlequence.  But  to  poffefs 
right  conceptions  refpe&ing  the  Gods,  though  to  you  at  prefent  it  appears  to 
be  a  thing  of  no  confequence,  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  as  to  living  well, 
or  the  contrary.  If,  therefore,  I  announce  to  you  what  follows  as  one  of 
the  things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  I  fhall  by  no  means  fpeak  falfely.  Not 
you  alone,  nor  your  friends,  are  the  firfl  that  have  entertained  this  opinion 
refpedting  the  Gods,  but  there  always  have  been  a  greater  or  lefs  number 
who  have  laboured  under  this  difeafe.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  what 
happens  to  moft  of  them,  viz.  that  they  do  not  remain  in  this  opinion,  that 
there  are  no  Gods,  from  youth  to  old  age.  Two  opinions,  indeed,  refpedl- 
ing  the  Gods  remain,  though  not  in  many,  yet  in  a  few, — I  mean,  that  there 
are  Gods,  but  that  they  take  no  care  of  human  affairs ;  or,  if  they  do,  that 
they  may  be  eaiily  appeafed  by  facrifces  and  prayers.  If,  therefore,  you 
will  be  perfuaded  by  me,  wait,  confidering  whether  this  is  the  cafe  or  not, 
till  you  poffefs  as  clear  information  in  this  particular  as  can  poffibly  be 
obtained.  And  in  order  to  this,  interrogate  others,  and  particularly  the 
legiflator.  But  at  the  prefent  time  do  not  dare  to  act  in  any  refpeCt  impious 
towards  the  Gods.  For  he  who  eftabliihes  laws  for  you  will  endeavour, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  to  teach  you  how  thefe  things  fubfiff. 

Clin.  What  has  been  laid  thus  far,  O  gueff,  is  moft  beautiful. 

Guest.  Entirely  lo,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  that 
we  have  fallen  upon  a  wonderful  affertion.  '  -  : 

Clin.  What  kind  of  affertion  do  you  mean  ? 

VOL.  II.  2  q  ;  '■  '  "Guest. 
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Guest.  That  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  is  the  wifeft  of  all  afTertions. 

Clin.  Speak  yet  clearer. 

Guest.  Some  then  fay,  with  refpedt  to  all  things  that  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be,  that  fome  fubfift  from  nature,  others  from  art,  and  others  through 
fortune. 

Clin.  And  they  fpeak  well. 

Guest.  It  is  fit,  indeed,  that  wife  men  fhould  fpeak  properly.  Following 
them,  therefore,  let  us  confider  what  they  meant  by  this  alfertion. 

Clin.  Bv  all  means. 

«/ 

Guest.  It  appears  (fay  they)  that  the  greateft  and  mod:  beautiful  things 
are  produced  by  nature  and  fortune,  but  leffer  things  by  art ;  which  receiv¬ 
ing  from  nature  the  generation  of  great  and  primary  works,  fafhions  and 
fabricates  all  fmaller  works,  which  we  all  of  us  denominate  artificial. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay? 

Guest.  I  will  fpeak  ftill  clearer.  They  fay  1  that  fire  and  water,  earth 
and  air,  fubfift  from  nature  and  fortune,  and  not  from  art.  That  the  bodies 
alio,  which  are  poflerior  to  thefe,  viz.  of  the  earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  liars,  are  generated  through  thefe,  which  are  entirely  deflitute  of  foul. 
They  add,  that,  all  things  being  cafually  borne  along  by  the  impulfe  of  for¬ 
tune,  they  became  in  a  certain  refpedt  properly  harmonized  together,  viz.  the 
hot  with  the  cold,  the  dry  with  the  moifl,  the  foft  with  the  hard  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  that  all  things  of  a  contrary  temperament  were,  from  neceflity,  through 
fortune  mingled  together.  That,  belides  this,  the  whole  of  heaven,  with  all 
that  it  contains,  all  animals  and  plants,  and  the  feafons  of  the  year,  were 
produced  after  this  manner  :  not  (fay  they)  through  intellect,  or  any  divinity,, 
nor  yet  through  art,  but,  as  we  have  faid,  from  nature  and  fortune.  That 
afterwards  mortal  art  was  generated  from  thefe  by  mortals,  and  that  through 
its  afliflance  certain  poflerior  difciplines  were  produced,  which  do  not  very 
much  partake  of  truth,  but  are  certain  images  allied  to  each  other ;  flich  as 
painting,  mufic,  and  the  lifter  arts,  beget.  They  add,  that  if  there  are  any 
arts  which  produce  any  thing  of  a  ferious  nature,  they  are  fuch  as  commu- 

*  Plato  here  alludes  to  thofe  natural  philofophers  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  and  Arehelausj  the 
jirft  of  whom  aflerted,  that  the  univerfe  was  conftituted  by  a  certain  rafn  chance  rather  than  by  a 
divine  intellect;  and  the  other  two,  that  the  celeftialorbs  have  nothing  in  them  move  divine  than, 
the  fublunary  elements. 
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nicate  tlieir  own  power  with  that  of  nature  ;  fuch  as  are  the  arts  of  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  gymnaftic  :  and  that  the  political  art  communicates  in  a 
certain  fmall  part  with  nature,  but  very  much  with  art.  So  that,  according 
to  them,  the  whole  of  legiflation  does  not  confift  from  nature,  but  art,  and 
its  pofitions  are  not  true. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  O  blefted  man,  they  fay  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Gods  do  not 
fubfift  from  nature,  but  from  art  and  certain  laws,  and  that  thefe  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  nations,  according  as  the  legiflators  by  mutual  agreement 
have  determined.  They  likewife  affert,  that  things  beautiful  or  becoming 
are  not  the  fame  by  nature  as  by  law;  and  that  things  juft  have  not  any 
natural  fubfiftence  whatever,  but  that  men  always  diffent  among  themfelves 
refpe&ing  thefe,  and  are  perpetually  changing  them.  That,  when  they  are 
changed  by  them,  they  then  poffefs  authority,  deriving  their  fubfiftence  from 
art  and  laws,  and  not  from  any  certain  nature.  Thefe,  my  friends,  are  the 
particulars  which  are  taught  young  men  from  the  writings  of  the  wife, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  by  which  they  learn  that  the  moft  juft  is  that 
which  is  obtained  by  violence.  Hence,  young  men  fall  into  impiety  fo  as  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  Gods,  fuch  as  the  law  ordains  us  to  conceive  have 
an  exiftence.  Hence,  too,  feditions  arife,  through  which  men  are  drawn  to 
a  life  confifting  in  vanquishing  others,  and  refufmg  fubjedion  to  others 
according  to  law,  as  if  it  was  a  life  naturally  proper. 

Clin.  O  gueft,  what  a  circumftance  have  you  related,  and  what  a  peft 
to  young  men,  both  publicly  to  cities,  and  to  private  families  ! 

Guest.  You  fpeak  truly,  O  Clinias.  What  then  ought  a  legiflator  to  do 
in  this  cafe  ?  Ought  he  only  to  threaten  every  one  in  the  city,  that  they 
Shall  be  punifhed  unlefs  they  affert  and  believe  that  there  are  Gods,  fuch  as 
the  law  fays  there  are  ;  and  unlefs  they  conceive  they  ought  to  a<ft  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  refpeft  to  things  beautiful  and  juft,  and  every  thing  elle  of  the 
greateft  confequence,  and  whatever  pertains  to  virtue  and  vice,  as  the 
writings  of  the  legiflator  enjoin  ?  If,  therefore,  any  refufe  to  obey  his  laws, 
ought  he  to  punifh  fome  with  death,  others  with  ftripes  and  bonds,  others 
with  infamy,  and  others  with  poverty  and  exile  ?  but  ought  he  to  pay  no 
attention  to  perfuafion  and  gentle  methods,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  efta- 
blifhing  laws  ? 
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Clin.  By  no  means,  O  gueft.  But  if  any  perfuafion,  though  fmall,  re- 
fpebting  things  of  this  kind  can  be  obtained,  a  legiflator  who  is  of  the  lead, 
worth  ought  by  no  means  to  be  weary,  but,  as  it  is  faid,  with  the  mod 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  his  voice,  ffiould  give  affiftance  to  the  antient  law* 
by  afterting  that  there  are  Gods,  and  fuch  other  things  as  you  have  difcuffed ; 
and  Ihould  give  his  fuffrage  both  to  nature  and  art,  that  they  have  a  natural 
fubfiftence,  or  a  fubfiftence  not  inferior  to  that  of  nature,  fince  they  are  the 
progeny  of  intellebl,  according  to  the  didates  of  right  reafon,  as  you  appear 
to  me  to  affert,  and  as  I  believe. 

Guest.  O  mod  prompt  Clinias,  is  it  not  difficult  to  follow  by  a  reafoning 
procefs  things  aflerted  by  the  multitude,  and  which  are  of  a  very  extended 
nature  ? 

Clin.  But  what,  O  gueft  ?  Shall  we  patiently  endure  to  difcourfe  in  fo 
prolix  a  manner  about  intoxication  and  mufic,  and  fhall  we  not  be  equally 
ready  to  fpeak  about  the  Gods,  and  luch-like  particulars  ?  Befides,  fuch  an 
undertaking  will  be  of  the  greateft  affiftance  to  legiflation,  when  prudently 
conduced,  fince  thofe  written  mandates  pertaining  to  the  laws,  which  have 
always  been  fubjed  to  reprehenfion,  will  thus  entirely  remain  undifturbed. 
So  that  we  ought  not  to  be  terrified  if  thofe  things  ffiould  at  firft  be  difficult 
to  hear,  which,  when  often  repeated,  may  be  apprehended  even  by  one 
whom,  from  his  inaptitude  to  learning,  it  is  difficult  to  inftrudt.  Thefe 
things,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  prolix,  yet,  if  they  are  ufeful,  they 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  of  no  confequence  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to 
be  holy  not  to  affift  thefe  affertions  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power. 

Megil.  O  gueft  Clinias,  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  raoft  excellently. 

Guest.  He  does  very  much  fo  indeed. 

Megil.  Let  us,  therefore,  do  as  he  fays.  For,  if  affertions  of  this  kind 
were  not,  as  I  may  fay,  fcattered  among  all  men,  there  w'ould  be  no  occa- 
lion  of  arguments  to  prove  that  there  are  Gods  :  but  now  this  is  neceflary. 
Since,  therefore,  the  greateft  laws  are  corrupted  by  vicious  men,  to  whom 
does  it  pertain  to  give  affiftance  to  them  more  than  to  the  legiilator  } 

Cli  n.  Xo  no  one. 

Guest.  But  inform  me  again,  O  Clinias,  (for  it  is  proper  that  you  ffiould 
partaxe  of  mis  dilcourfe,)  does  it  not  appear  that  he  who  afferts  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars  eonfiders  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air,  as  the  firft  of 
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all  things,  and  that  he  denominates  thefe  very  things  nature,  but  is  of  opinion 
that  foul  was  produced  afterwards  from  thefe  ?  Indeed,  it  not  only  appears 
to  be  fo,  but  is  truly  fignified  to  us  by  the  very  affertions  themfelves. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Whether  or  no,  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  have  we  found,  as  it  were, 
a  certain  fountain  of  the  ftupid  opinion  of  thofe  men  who  have  ever  touched 
upon  physical  inquiries  ?  Confider,  inveftigating  the  whole  affair.  For  it 
will  be  of  no  fmall  confequence  if  it  fhall  appear  that  thofe  who  meddle 
with  impious  affertions,  and  thus  rule  over  others,  do  not  employ  good,  but 
vicious  arguments.  To  me,  therefore,  this  appears  to  be  the  cafe. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well :  but  endeavour  to  fhow  that  it  is  fo. 

Guest.  But  I  fhall  appear  to  employ  unufual  arguments. 

Clin.  Let  not  this  make  you  fluggifh,  O  gueft.  For  I  underftand  that 
you  are  of  opinion  we  fhall  wander  from  the  bufinefs  of  legiflation,  if  we 
engage  in  a  deputation  of  this  kind.  But  if  it  is  not  poffible  to  fhow  by  any 
other  method  than  this  that  the  laws  fpeak  properly  concerning  the  Gods, 
let  us,  O  wonderful  man,  adopt  it. 

Guest.  I  will  enter,  therefore,  on  this  difcourfe,  which,  as  it  appears,  is 
fo  unufual.  Thofe  difcourfes,  then,  which  render  the  foul  impious,  affert 
that  the  firft  caufe  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  all  things  is  not  the 
firff ,  but  was  produced  afterwards  ;  and  that  what  was  pofterior  is  prior. 
On  this  account  they  err  refpeCting  the  true  effence  of  the  Gods. 

Clin.  I  do  not  yet  underftand. 

Guest.  xAlmoft  all  men,  O  my  affociate,  appear  to  be  ignorant  what  the 
foul  is,  and  what  power  it  poffeffes,  both  with  refpeCt  to  other  things  and 
its  generation  ;  I  mean,  that  it  ranks  among  things  firft,  that  it  had  a  fub- 
fiftence  prior  to  all  bodies,  and  that  more  than  any  other  nature  it  rules  over 
the  mutation,  and  all  the  ornament  of  bodies.  If  this  is  the  cafe,  does  it  not 
neceffarily  follow,  that  things  allied  to  foul  will  have  an  origin  prior  to  thofe 
pertaining  to  body,  foul  itlelf  being  more  antient  than  body  ? 

Clin.  It  is  neceifary. 

Guest.  Opinion,  therefore,  diligent  attention,  intellect,  art,  and  law,  will 
be  prior  to  things  hard  and  loft,  heavy  and  light.  Befides  this,  too,  great 
and  primary  works  and  aCtions,  which  are  produced  by  art,  will  rank  among 
things  firft ;  but  natural  productions,  and  nature  herfelf,  (which  they  do  not 
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properly  denominate,)  will  be  things  pofterior,  and  In  fubjeCUon  to  art  and 
intellect. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  They  are  not  willing  to  fay  that  the  generation  about  things  firft 
is  nature,  though  it  would  be  right  to  call  it  fo  ;  and  they  place  bodies  in  the 
firft  rank  of  beings.  But  if  foul  fhall  appear  to  belong  to  the  firft  order 
of  things,  and  not  fire  or  air,  it  may  nearly  be  faid  with  the  greateft  recti¬ 
tude,  that  foul  was  generated  1  prior  to  body  ;  that,  if  thefe  things  fubfifi:  in 
this  manner,  they  will  fubfifi:  naturally,  viz.  if  any  one  evinces  that  foul  is 
more  antient  than  body ;  but  that  this  will  by  no  means  be  the  cafe  if  they 
fubfifi:  otherwife. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mofi:  true. 

Guest.  Shall  we,  therefore,  after  this  manner  proceed  to  what  follows  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  let  us  by  all  means  guard  againfi  and  avoid  fraudulent  argu¬ 
ments,  left  thefe,  which  are  of  a  juvenile  nature,  fhould  deceive  by  falfe 
perfuafion  us  who  are  advanced  in  years,  and  thus  render  us  ridiculous  ;  and 
left  we  fhould  appear  to  attempt  greater  things,  and  wander  from  fuch  as 
are  fmaller.  Confider,  therefore,  if  it  were  neceffary  that  we  three  fhould 
pafs  over  a  very  rapid  river,  and  I,  who  am  the  youngeft  of  the  three,  and 
have  tried  many  rivers,  fhould  fay  it  is  proper  that  I  fhould  firft  of  all  endea¬ 
vour  to  pafs  over  it  by  myfelf,  leaving  you  in  fafety,  and  fhould  confider 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  paffed  over  by  you,  who  are  more  aged  than  myfelf ; 
that  afterwards,  this  being  agreeable  to  you,  I  fhould  either  call  you  to  ford 
the  river  in  conjunction  with  me,  or,  if  it  fhould  be  too  deep  for  you, 
encounter  the  danger  by  myfelf ; — confider,  I  fay,  if  in  this  cafe  I  fhould  not 
appear  to  fpeak  to  the  purpofe.  In  like  manner,  fince  the  difcourfe  we  are 
now  entering  on  is  of  a  more  vehement  nature,  and  perhaps  nearly  inaccef- 
fible  by  your  ftrength,  left  it  fhould  caufe  in  you  a  dark  giddinefs,  by  leading 
you  to  queftions  to  which  you  are  unaccuftomed,  and  afterwards  overwhelm 
you  with  difgrace  and  forrow,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  ought,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  firft  to  interrogate  myfelf,  while  you  hear  in  fafety,  and,  after  this, 
again  anfwer  myfelf;  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  of  this  dif- 

1  Plato,  when  he  ufes  the  word  generation ,  in  fpeaking  of  the  foul,  does  not  mean  to  imply  a 
temporal  orlgini  but  an  eternal procejjlon  from  an  eternally  energizing  caufe « 
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courfe  refpefling  the  foul  is  finiftied,  and  it  is  ftiown  that  foul  is  prior  to 
body. 

Clin.  You  appear  to  us,  O  gueft,  to  fpeak  raoft  excellently :  do,  there¬ 
fore,  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  Come  then,  let  us  invoke  Divinity  ;  for,  if  it  is  ever  proper  to 
do  fo,  it  will  be  requifite  in  the  prefent  cafe  ;  and  let  us  befeech  the  Gods 
with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  to  afTift  us  in  demonftrating  their  exigence. 
Holding,  therefore,  as  by  a  certain  fecure  rope,  let  us  afcend  into  the  prefent 
reafoning.  And  it  appears  to  me  that,  by  the  following  interrogations  re- 
fpedting  thefe  things,  I  fhall  moft  fecurely  anfwer  my  opponent.  If  any 
one  then  fhould  afk  me,  O  gueft,  do  all  things  ftand  ftill,  and  is  nothing 
moved  ?  Or,  does  the  very  contrary  to  this  take  place  ?  Or,  are  fome  things 
moved,  but  others  ftand  ftill?  To  this  I  fhould  reply,  Some  things  are 
moved,  and  others  ftand  ftill.  Do  not,  therefore,  the  things  which  ftand 
ftill,  abide  in  a  certain  place,  and  are  not  the  things  which  are  moved,  moved 
in  a  certain  place  ?  Undoubtedly.  And  fome  things  do  this  in  a  certain 
refpedt  in  one  feat,  but  others  in  more  than  one.  Do  you  mean  we  fhall 
fay  that  fome  things  which  abide,  receiving  the  power  in  the  middle,  are 
moved  in  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  periphery  of  circles,  which  are 
laid  to  ftand  ftill,  revolves  ?  I  do.  But  we  underftand  that  in  this  revolution 
a  motion  of  this  kind,  leading  round  the  greateft  and  the  leaft  circle,  diftri- 
butes  itfelf  analogoufly  in  fmall  and  large  circles,  and  is  itfelf,  according  to 
proportion,  lefs  and  more.  On  this  account  it  becomes  the  fountain  of  all 
wonderful  things,  proceeding  homologous  according  to  flownefs  and  fwift- 
nefs,  in  large  and  fmall  circles,  and  thus  accomplifhing  what  to  fome  one  it 
might  appear  impofftble  to  accomplifti.  You  fpeak  moft  true.  But  by  things 
moving  in  many  things,  you  appear  to  me  to  mean  fuch  as  are  moved  locally, 
always  pafting  from  one  place  to  another.  And  fometimes,  indeed,  they 
obtain  the  bafis  of  one  certain  centre,  and  fometimes  of  more  than  one 
by  being  rolled  round.  Each  too  meeting  with  each,  they  are  cut  by  thofe 
that  ftand  ftill.  But  when  they  meet  with  each  other,  and  are  borne  along 

?  Viz.  That  which  changes  its  place  changes  the  centre  of  place,  to  which  the  circumference 
of  the  moving  body  is  compared;  and  fometimes,  befides  changing  the  centre,  it  preferves  after  a 
manner  the  fame  centre,  when,  not  being  fixed,  but  transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is 
carried  round  by  a  certain  equal  circumference. 
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in  an  oppofite  direction,  then  the  parts  fituated  in  the  middle,  and  thofe 
between  thefe,  becoming  one,  they  are  mingled  together.  I  acknowledge 
that  thefe  things  are  as  you  fay.  Betides  this,  too,  the  things  which  are  min¬ 
gled  together  are  increafed  ;  but  when  they  are  feparated,  they  are  then 
corrupted,  when  the  permanent  habit  of  each  remains  ;  but  when  it  does 
not  remain,  it  is  diffolved  through  both.  But  the  generation  of  all  things 
takes  place  when  a  certain  pafhon  is  produced,  viz.  when  the  principle  -1 
receiving  increafe  arrives  at  a  fecond  tranfition,  and  from  this  to  that 
which  is  near  it  ;  and  when  it  has  arrived  as  far  as  to  three,  it  poffeffes  fenfe 
in  things  fentient.  Every  thing,  therefore,  is  generated  by  this  mutation  and 
tranfition.  However,  a  thing  truly  is,  when  it  abides :  and  when  it  is 
changed  into  another  habit,  it  becomes  entirely  corrupted.  Have  we  not 
therefore,  O  friends,  enumerated  all  the  forms  of  motion,  except  two  ? 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  are  thofe  ? 

Guest.  They  are  nearly  thofe,  O  excellent  man,  for  the  fake  of  which 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  difcuffion  is  undertaken. 

Clin.  Speak  more  clearly. 

Guest.  Was  not  the  prefent  difcuffion  undertaken  for  the  fake  of  foul? 

Cli  n.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Let  one  motion  then  be  that  which  is  able  to  move  other  things, 
but  is  always  incapable  of  moving  itfelf2:  but  let  the  other  be  that  which 
is  always  able  to  move  both  itfelf  3  and  other  things,  by  mingling  and  fepa- 
rating,  by  increafe,  and  the  contrary,  and  by  generation  and  corruption  ;  and 
this  motion  is  ditferent  from  all  the  other  motions. 

Clin.  Be  it  fo,  therefore. 

Guest.  Shall  we  not,  then,  place  that  motion  as  the  ninth,  which  always 
moves  another,  and  is  moved  by  another  ;  but  call  that  the  tenth  4  motion, 

1  By  the  principle  here,  Plato  means  a  motive  and  feminal  nature.  This  nature  by  alteration 
proceeds  through  three  degrees,  i.  e.  into  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  finally  arrives  at 
vitality  and  fenfation. 

2  This  motion  belongs  to  nature. 

3  This  is  the  motion  of  foul. 

4  Plato  in  this  book  diftinguiflaes  the  genus  of  motions  into  ten  fpecies,  viz.  circulation  about 
an  immovable  centre,  local  tranfition,  condenfation,  rarefaction,  increafe,  decreafe,  generation, 
corruption,  mutation  or  alteration  produced  in  another  by  another,  and  mutation  produced  from 
a  thing  itfelf,  both  in  itfelf  and  in  another.  This  laft  is  the  ,erth  motion,  of  which  he  now 
fpeaks,  and  is  tlie  motion  of  foul. 
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which  moves  both  itfelf  and  others,  which  is  adapted  to  all  actions  and 
paffions,  and  which  is  truly  denominated  the  mutation  and  motion  of*  all 
things  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  which  of  the  ten  motions  fhall  we  with  the  greated  re&itude 
judge  to  be  the  mod  robud,  and  bv  far  the  mod  efficacious  of  all  motions  ? 

Clin.  It  is  necedary  to  fay,  that  the  motion  which  is  able  to  move  itfelf 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  red,  and  that  all  the  others  are  poderior 
to  this. 

Guest.  You  fpeak  well.  Mud  not,  therefore,  one  or  two  of  the  things 
which  have  not  at  prefent  been  rightly  aflerted  by  us  be  tranfpofed  ? 

Clin.  What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  W e  did  not  altogether  fpeak  properly  refpedling  the  tenth  motion. 

Clin.  Why  fo  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe,  according  to  reafon,  it  is  the  fird  in  generation  and 
drength  ;  but  that  which  follows  this  is  the  fecond,  though  it  has  been  jud 
now  abfurdly  called  by  us  the  ninth. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fav  ? 

Guest.  Thus.  When  one  thing  moves  another,  and  fomething  elfe 
always  moves  this,  will  there  ever  among  fuch  things  as  thefe  be  any  thing 
which  is  fird  moved  ?  But  how  is  it  podible  that  a  thing  which  is  moved  by 
another  can  ever  be  the  fird  of  things  changed  ?  It  is  certainly  irnpoffible. 
But  when  a  thing  moving' itfelf  caufes  mutation  in  fomething  elfe,  and  this 
latter  in  fome  other,  and  ten  thoufand  things  are  thus  moved  in  fucceffion, — 
whether  or  no  in  this  cafe  will  there  be  any  other  principle  of  all  the  motion 
than  the  mutation  of  that  which  moves  itfelf? 

Clin.  You  fpeak  mod  excellently.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  mud  be 
granted. 

Guest.  Further  dill,  let  us  thus  interrogate  and  anfwer  ourfelves.  If  all 
generated  natures  fhould,  after  a  manner,  dand  dill,  as  many  of  thole  we  are 
now  addreffing  dare  to  fay  they  do,  which  among  the  above-mentioned 
motions  would  necedarily  fird  take  place  ? 

Clin.  Doubtlefs  that  which  moves  itfelf.  For  the  motion  depending  on 
another  could  not  by  any  means  take  place  till  it  had  previoufly  under¬ 
gone  fome  mutation. 
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Guest.  We  muff  fay,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  all  motions,  and 
which  firft  fubfifts  in  things  abiding  and  in  motion,  is  that  which  moves 
itfelf ;  and  that  this  is  neceffarily  the  moll  antient  and  the  moll  powerful 
mutation  of  all  things :  but  that  the  fecond  is  that  which  is  changed  by 
another,  and  at  the  fame  time  moves  others. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Guest.  Since  we  have,  therefore,  arrived  thus  far  in  our  difcourfe,  let  us 
alfo  anfwer  the  following  queftion. 

Clin.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  If  we  fhould  fee  this  firffc  motion  taking  place  in  a  terrene, 
aquatic,  or  fiery-formed  body,  whether  fimple  or  mixed,  what  paffion  fhould 
we  lay  was  inherent  in  a  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Clin.  Do  you  afk  me,  whether  that  which  moves  itfelf  fhould  be  faid  to 
live  ? 

Guest.  I  do. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly  it  fhould. 

Guest.  But  what?  When  we  fee  foul  inherent  in  any  thing,  do  we 
admit  that  it  lives  through  any  thing  elfe  than  this  ? 

Clin.  Through  nothing  elfe. 

Guest.  Confider  then,  by  Jupiter,  are  you  willing  to  underfland  three 
things  refpedting  every  thing? 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay? 

Guest.  One  of  thefe  is  effence,  another  the  reafon  or  definition  of  elfence, 
and  a  third  the  name.  And  likewife  the  interrogations  refpedling  every 
being  are  two. 

Clin.  How  two  ? 

Guest.  Sometimes  each  of  us,  when  a  name  is  propofed,  inquires  the 
reafon  of  the  denomination  ;  and  fometimes,  when  the  reafon  is  propofed, 
we  inquire  after  the  name.  Are  you,  therefore,  willing  that  we  fhould  now 
fpeak  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Clin.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  A  twofold  diftindlion  is  found  in  other  things,  and  in  number. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  in  number,  the  name  indeed  is  the  even,  but  the  definition 
is  one  number  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Clin,  Undoubtedly. 
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Guest.  My  meaning  is  this.  Do  we  fignify  the  fame  tiling  in  each,  when, 
being  afked  concerning  the  name,  we  affign  the  reafon,  or,  when,  being  afked 
the  reafon,  we  affign  the  name  ;  fmee  we  denominate  one  and  the  fame 
thing  by  name,  even,  but,  by  reafon  or  definition,  a  number  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  what  is  the  definition  of  that  which  is  called  foul  ?  Have  we 
any  other  than  that  which  was  juft  now  mentioned  by  us,  I  mean  a  motion 
capable  of  moving  itfelf  ? 

Clin.  Do  you  fav,  that  the  being  moved  by  itfelf  is  the  definition  of  that 
effence  which  we  all  denominate  foul? 

Guest.  I  do  fay  fo.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  do  we  yet  defire  it  fhould  be 
more  fufficiently  fhown,  that  foul  is  the  fame  with  the  fir  ft  generation  and 
motion  of  things  which  now  are,  have  been,  and  fhall  be  ;  and,  again,  of  all 
the  contraries  to  thefe  ;  fince  it  appears  that  ioul  is  the  caufe  of  all  mutation 
and  motion  to  all  things  ? 

Clin.  Certainly  not.  For  it  has  been  fufficiently  fhown,  that  foul  is  the 
molt  antient  of  all  things,  and  is  the  principle  of  motion. 

Guest.  Will  not,  therefore,  the  motion  which  fubfifts  through  another  in 
another,  but  which  is  never  the  caufe  of  a  thing  moving  itfelf,  be  the  fecond 
in  order?  and  ought  it  not  to  be  placed  after  the  former  motion,  by  whatever 
interval  of  numbers  any  one  may  choofe  to  affign,  fince  it  is  truly  the  muta¬ 
tion  of  an  inanimate  body  ? 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  We  have  faid,  therefore,  with  redtitude,  propriety,  and  in  the 
molt  perfect  manner,  that  foul  was  generated  prior  to  body,  but  that  body 
is  potlerior  and  fecondary,  foul  naturally  poffeffing  dominion,  and  body 
fubjedtioiv. 

Clin.  With  the  greateft  truth,  therefore. 

Guest.  But  do  we  recoiled!,  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  us  above,  that 
if  foul  fhould  appear  to  be  more  antient  than  body,  the  things  pertaining  to 
foul  would  alfo  be  more  antient  than  thofe  pertaining  to  body  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Difpofition,  therefore,  manners,  volitions,  reafonings,  true  opi¬ 
nions,  attention,  and  memory,  muff;  have  been  generated  prior  to  the  length, 
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breadth,  depth,  and  flrength  of  bodies,  on  account  of  the  priority  of  foul 
to  body. 

Clin.  Neceffarilv  fo. 

J 

Guest.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  after  this  neceflary  to  acknowledge,  that  foul 
is  the  caufe  of  things  good  and  beautiful,  evil  and  bafe,  juff  and  unjuft,  and 
of  all  contraries,  fince  we  efbablifh.  it  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  things  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Is  it  not  alfo  neceffary  to  affert,  that  foul,  which  governs  all  things, 
and  which  refdes  in  adl  things  that  are  in  any  refpedt  moved,  governs  like- 
wife  the  heavens  ? 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  does  one  foul,  or  many,  govern  them? 

Megil.  Many  :  for  I  will  anfwer  for  you. 

Guest.  We  fhould  not,  therefore,  eftablifh  lefs  than  two,  one  beneficent, 
and  the  other  of  a  contrary  1  nature. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmoff  reflitude. 

Guest.  Soul,  therefore,  by  its  motions,  leads  every  thing  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  fea  ;  and  the  names  of  thefe  motions  are-— to  will,  to  confider, 
take  care  of,  confult,  form  true  and  falfe  opinions,  rejoicing,  grieving, 
daring,  fearing,  hating,  loving  ;  together  with  all  fuch  primary  motions  as  are 
allied  to  thefe,  and  which,  receiving  the  fecondary  motions  of  bodies,  lead  all 
things  to  increafe  and  decay,  reparation  and  concretion,  and  to  things  con- 
fequent  to  thefe,  fuch  as  heat  and  cold,  gravity  and  levity,  the  hard  and  the 
left,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  four,  fweet,  and  bitter  ;  and,  laihly,  to  all 
things  which,  foul  employing,  when  it  perpetually  receives  a  divine  intelledl, 
as  being  in  this  cafe  a  goddefs,  difeiplines  all  things  with  redtitude  and  feli¬ 
city  ;  but  when  it  is  conjoined  with  folly,  it  produces  every  thing  contrary  to 
thefe.  Shall  we  admit  that  thefe  things  fubfilb  in  this  manner,  or  fhall  we 
yet  doubt  whether  they  do  not  in  a  certain  refpedb  fubfift  differently  ? 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  fhall  we  fay,  that  the  genus  of  foul  which  is 

1  Plato,  by  an  evil  foul,  here  means  the  nature  or  natural  life  fufpended  from  the  rational  foul 
cl  the  world,  and  which  is  the  proximate  vis  motrix  of  bodies.  As  this  life,  without  the  govern¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  rational  foul  of  the  world,  would  produce  nothing  but  confufion  and  diforderly 
motions,  it  may  be  faid,  when  confldered  as  left  to  itfelf,  to  be  evil. 
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prudent,  and  full  of  virtue,  governs  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  whole  period 
of  generated  nature,  or  that  which  poffeffes  neither  of  thefe  ?  Are  you 
willing,  therefore,  that  we  fhould  anfwer  this  queflion  as  follows? 

Clin.  How  ? 

Guest.  Thus,  O  wonderful  man.  If  the  whole  path  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  local  motion  of  all  the  natures  it  contains,  poffefs  a  nature  dmilar  to  the 
motion,  circulation,  and  reafonings  of  intelleft,  and  proceed  in  a  manner 
allied  to  thefe,  it  muft  evidently  be  granted,  that  the  mod;  excellent  foul 
takes  care  of  the  whole  world,  and  leads  it  according  to  a  path  of  this  kind. 

Clin.  Eight. 

Guest.  But  if  it  proceeded  in  a  mad  and  difordered  manner,  it  mud  be 
led  by  an  evil  foul. 

Clin.  And  this  alfo  is  rightly  afferted. 

Guest.  What  nature,  then,  does  the  motion  of  intellect  poflefs  ?  To  this 
queftion  indeed,  O  friends,  it  is  difficult  to  anfwer  prudently.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  juft,  that  I  fhould  now  anfwer  for  you. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well. 

Guest.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  looking  as  it  were  to  the  fun  in  an  oppofite 
direction,  and  thus  introducing  night  in  midday,  anfwer  the  prefent  quedion, 
as  if  we  could  ever  diffidently  behold  and  know  intellect  with  mortal  eyes  : 
for,  by  looking  to  the  image  of  the  object  of  our  interrogation,  we  diall  fee 
with  greater  fecurity. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Let  us  receive  from  among  thofe  ten  motions,  as  an  image,  that 
to  which  intelled  is  limilar.  This  motion  I  will  recall  into  your  memory, 
and  anfwer  for  you  in  common. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  in  the  mod:  beautiful  manner. 

Guest.  We  mult  remember,  therefore,  it  was  afferted  by  us  above,  that 
of  all  things  that  exid:,  dome  are  moved,  and  others  abide. 

Clin.  It  was  fo. 

Guest.  But,  of  things  which  are  moved,  dome  are  moved  in  one  place,  but 
others  are  borne  along  in  more  than  one. 

Clin.  Thev  are  fo. 

Guest.  But  it  is  necedary  that  thefe  motions,  which  are  always  borne 
along  in  one,  fhould  be  moved  about  a  certain  middle,  in  imitation  of  circles 
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fafhioned  by  a  wheel,  and  that  they  fhould  be,  in  every  refpeft,  as  much  as 
poffible  allied  and  fimilar  to  the  circulation  of  intelledl. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  That  both  of  them  are  moved  according  to  the  fame,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  in  the  fame,  about  the  fame,  and  towards  the  fame,  according  to 
one  reafon  and  order.  If,  therefore,  we  fhould  fay  that  intellect,  and  the 
motion  which  is  borne  along  in  one,  are  fimilar  to  the  local  motions  of  a 
fphere  fafhioned  by  a  wheel,  we  fhould  not  by  any  means  be  bad  artificers 
in  difcourfe  of  beautiful  images. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmod  reditude. 

Guest.  The  motion,  therefore,  which  is  never  borne  along  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  nor  according  to  the  fame,  nor  in  the  fame,  nor  about  the  fame, 
nor  towards  the  fame,  neither  in  ornament,  nor  in  order,  nor  in  one  certain 
reafon,  will  be  allied  to  all  folly. 

Clin.  It  will,  with  the  greated  truth. 

Guest.  Now,  therefore,  it  will  be  no  longer  difficult  to  affiert  openly, 
that  fince  it  is  foul  which  leads  all  things  in  a  circular  1  manner,  it  mull 
neceflarily  follow  that  the  circulation  of  the  heavens  mud  be  led  round, 
taken  care  of,  and  adorned,  either  by  the  mold  excellent  foul,  or  the  contrary. 

Clin.  O  gueff,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  holy  to  fay  otherwile 
than  that  either  one  foul,  or  many  fouls,  pofTeffing  every  virtue,  caufe  the 
circulation  of  the  heavens. 

Guest.  You  understand  my  arguments,  O  Clinias,  mod  excellently:  but 
liften  dill  further  to  this. 

Clin.  To  what  ? 

Guest.  If  foul  convolves  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  other  dars,  is  not  each 
of  thefe  convolved  by  a  foul  3  of  its  own  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  fhail,  therefore,  difcourfe  about  one  foul,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  what  we  fay  may  be  accommodated  to  all  the  dars. 

5  I  he  reader  muft  carefully  remember  that  foul  leads  all  things  circularly,  from  its  poffeflion  of 
a  divine  intellect ;  for  Plato  has  juft  before  fhovvn,  that  a  circular  is  an  image  of  intellectual  motion. 

3  Ariftotle  alfo,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Metaphyfics,  {hows,  that  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
poflefles  a  divine  intellect,  which  is  the  fource  of  its  motions  ;  to  my  Tranflation  of  which  I  refer 
the  reader. 
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Clin.  What  foul  is  that  ? 

Guest.  Every  man  perceives  the  body  of  the  fun,  but  no  one  its  foui ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  any  one  perceive  the  foul  of  any  other  body,  either  of 
a  living:  or  of  a  dead  animal ;  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
genus  of  things  is  naturally  incapable  of  being  feen  by  any  of  the  corporeal 
fenfes,  but  is  of  an  intelligible  nature.  Let  us,  therefore,  by  intelledl  alone, 
and  the  dianoetic  energy,  apprehend  this  relpedting  it. 

Clin.  What  ? 

Guest.  If  foul  is  the  leader  of  the  fun,  we  fhall  perhaps  not  err  in  affert- 
ing,  that  it  accomplifhes  this  by  one  of  thefe  three  modes. 

Clin.  What  modes  ? 

Guest.  That  either,  refiding  within  this  apparent  circular  body,  it  entirely 
rolls  it  along,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  foul  moves  us,  or  that,  in  a  certain 
refpeCl  being  fituated  externally,  and  connecting  itfelf  with  a  body  of  fire  or 
air,  according  to  the  affertions  of  fome,  it  violently  impels  body  with  body  ; 
or,  in  the  third  place,  being  itfelf  deftitute  of  body,  it  governs  this  vifible 
orb  through  poflefiing  certain  other  powers  tranfcendently  admirable. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  This  then  is  necelTary, — that  all  things  fhould  be  governed  by  this 
foul,  according  to  one  of  thefe  modes.  But  whether  this  foul  refiding  in 
the  fun,  as  in  a  chariot,  imparts  light  to  all  things,  or  whether  it  is  fituated 
externally,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  it  may  be  conneded  with  this  vifible 
orb,  it  is  better  that  all  men  fhould  confider  it  as  a  God.  Or,  how  fhall 
we  fay  ? 

Clin.  This  muf  certainly  be  acknowledged,  by  every  one  who  has  not  arrived 
at  the  extremity  of  folly. 

Guest.  But  with  ref  fie  51  to  all  the  fars ,  and  the  moon ,  years ,  months,  and 
the  feafons,  fhall  we  f[ieak  in  any  other  manner  than  this — That  fnce  a  foul  and 
fouls ,  good  from  the  pofejfion  of  every  virtue ,  appear  to  be  the  caufes  of  all 
thefe ,  they  fiould  be  called  Gods,  whether  being  ref  dent  in  bodies ,  and  thus 
becoming  animals ,  they  adorn  all  heaven ,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  they 
may  accomplifi  this  t  And. ,  in  the  next  place ,  can  he  who  affents  to  thefe  things 
deny  that  all  things  are  full  of  Gods  ? 

Clin.  No  one,  O  gueff,  is  fo  infane  as  to  deny  this. 

Guest.  i\ffigning,  therefore,  certain  boundaries  at  prefent  to  him,  O  Cli- 
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nias  and  Megillus,  who  does  not  believe  that  there  are  Gods,  let  us  difmifs 

him. 

Clin.  What  boundaries  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  Either  that  he  mu  ft  teach  us  we  do  not  fpeak  rightly,  in  averting 
that  foul  is  the  firft  generation  of  all  things,  together  with  fuch  other  parti¬ 
culars  as  are  confequent  to  this  ;  or,  if  he  is  incapable  of  afferting  any  thing 
better  than  we  have  afferted,  that  he  fhall'be  perfuaded  by  us,  and  live  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  belief  that  there  are  Gods.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  now  fee' whether  we  have  fpoken  fufficiently  or  not,  in  our  arguments 
that  there  are  Gods,  to  thofe  who  deny  their  exiftence. 

Clin.  Your  arguments,  O  gulp,  are  very  far  from  being  infufficient. 

Guest.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  conclufion  of  our  difcourfe  to  thefe.  But 
let  us  cure,  in  the  following  manner,  him  who  believes  that  there  are  Gods, 
but  that  they  take  no  care  of  human  affairs. — O  mod  excellent  man!  we 
/hall  fay,  becaufe  you  think  that  there  are  Gods,  a  certain  nature  allied  to 
Divinity  leads  you  to  honour,  and  believe  in  that  which  is  connate  with  your- 
felf;  but  the  profperous  condition  of  evil  and  unj uft  men,  both  in  private 
and  public,  who,  though  they  are  not  truly  happy,  yet  are  confidered  to  be 
fo  in  the  higheft  degree  in  the  inelegant  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  are 
improperly  celebrated  as  fuch  in  poetical,  and  a  variety  of  other  compe¬ 
titions  ; — this  it  is  which  leads  you  to  impiety.  Or,  perhaps,  on  feeing 
impious  men  leaving  behind  them,  after  having  arrived  at  old  age,  grand¬ 
children  in  the  greateft  honours,  you  are  difturbed  :  Or  from  hearing,  or 
perhaps  being  yourfelf  an  eve-witnefs,  of  fome  who,  though  they  have  added 
in  a  mold  impious  and  dire  manner,  yet,  by  means  of  fuch  actions,  have 
arrived  from  (lender  poffeffions  and  fmall  power  to  tyrannies  and  the  greateft 
wealth.  It  is  evident  that,  in  all  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  you  are  unwilling  to 
blame  the  Gods  as  the  caufes  of  them,  through  your  alliance  with  their 
nature,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  being  led  by  a  certain  privation  of  reafon,  and 
not  being  able  to  be  indignant  with  the  Gods,  you  have  arrived  at  the  pre- 
fent  condition,  fo  as  to  believe  in  their  exiftence,  but  that  they  defpife  and 
negledt  human  affairs.  That  the  prefent  dogma,  therefore,  may  not  lead 
you  to  greater  impiety,  but  that  vou  may  be  removed  further  from  it,  we  (hall 
endeavour,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  to  convince  you  of  its  fallacy,  con¬ 
joining  the  following  difcourfe  with  the  former,  which  we  employed  againft 
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thole  who  entirely  denied  the  exiftence  of  the  Gods.  But  do  you,  O  Megillus 
and  Clinias,  take  upon  you  to  anfwer  for  the  young  man,  as  you  did  before; 
and  if  any  thing  difficult  fhould  happen  to  take  place  in  our  difcourfe,  I, 
taking  hold  of  you  as  I  juft  now  did,  will  pafs  over  the  river. 

Clin.  Rightly  faid.  Do  you,  therefore,  a6t  in  this  manner ;  and  we  to 
the  utmoft  of  our  power  will  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  evince  that  the  Gods  pay 
no  lefs  attention  to  fmall  things  than  to  fuch  as  tranfcend  in  magnitude.  For 
it  was  juft  now  afterted  by  us,  that  they  are  good  from  the  poffeffion  of 
every  virtue,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this,  a  providential  concern  for  all 
things  is  in  the  higheft  degree  accommodated  to  their  nature. 

Clin,  This  was  vehemently  afterted. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  common  inveftigate  that  which  follows  this, — 
I  mean,  what  the  virtue  of  the  Gods  is,  fince  we  acknowledge  that  they  are 
good.  Do  we  not  then  fay,  that  to  be  temperate,  and  to  poffefs  intellect, 
are  things  pertaining  to  virtue,  but  the  contraries  of  thefe  to  vice  ? 

Clin.  We  do  fay  fo. 

Guest.  But  what?  Does  not  fortitude  belong  to  virtue,  and  timidity  to 
vice  ? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  do  not  we  fay  that  fome  of  thefe  are  bafe,  and  others  beautiful? 

Clin.  It  is  neceffary  we  fhould. 

Guest.  And  muft  we  not  fay  that  fuch  among  thefe  as  are  bafe  belong 
to  us,  but  that  the  Gods  participate  neither  any  thing  great,  nor  any  thing 
fmall,  of  fuch-like  particulars  ? 

Clin.  And  this  alfo  every  one  will  acknowledge. 

Guest.  But  what  ?  Do  we  place  negligence,  indolence,  and  luxury,  as 
belonging  to  the  virtue  of  the  foul  ?  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Clin.  How  can  we  ? 

Guest.  As  belonging,  therefore,  to  the  contrary? 

Clin.  Yes. 

Guest.  The  contraries,  therefore,  to  thefe  belong  to  that  which  is  contrary. 

Clin.  To  that  which  is  contrary. 

Guest.  What  then?  Will  not  he  who  poflefles  thefe  contraries  be  con- 
vql.  ii.  2  s  fidered 
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fidered  by  all  of  us  as  luxurious,  negligent,  and  indolent,  and,  according  to 
the  poet  f ,  fimilar  to  a  drone  bee,  without  a  fling  ? 

.Clin.  The  poet  fpeaks  with  the  utmofl  re&itude. 

Guest.  It  mud;  not, 'therefore,  be  faid,  that  Divinity  polfelTes  manners 
that  are  odious  to  him,  nor  muff  we  permit  any  one  to  make  fuch  an  afFertion. 

Clin.  By  no  means.  For  how  can  it  be  laid  ? 

Guest.  But  will  he  to  whom  it  belongs  in  the  molt  eminent  degree  to  do 
and  take  care  of  any  thing,  will  the  intelleft  of  fuch  a  one  take  care  of 
great,  but  neglect  fmall  things  ?  And  fhall  we  not  in  every  refpedt  err  by 
praifing  fuch  an  alfertion  ?  But  let  us  confider  as  follows:  Will  not  he  who 
a£ts  in  this  maimer,  whether  he  is  a  God  or  a  man,  be  influenced  by  two 
fpecies  of  aflion? 

Clin.  What  are  thofe  two  ? 

Guest.  I  will  tell  you :  Either  becaufe  he  thinks  the  neglect  of  fmall 
things  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  whole ;  or,  if  he  thinks  it  is  of  confequence, 
yet  he  pays  no  attention  to  them,  through  indolence  and  luxury.  Or  is  it 
poflible  that  negligence  can  take  place  in  any  other  way  ?  For,  when  any 
one  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  all  things,  and,  in  confequence  of  this, 
negledts  either  fuch  as  are  fmall,  or  fuch  as  are  great,  he  is  not  in  this  cafe 
faid  to  be  negligent,  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  God  who  is  thus  deffitute  of 
power. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Guest.  But  now  let  thofe  two  anfwer  us  three,  who,  though  they  both 
of  them  acknowledge  there  are  Gods,  yet  one  of  them  confiders  the  divini¬ 
ties  as  eafy  to  be  appeafed,  but  the  other  as  negledting  fmall  affairs.  Let  us, 
therefore,  thus  addrefs  thefe  in  the  firft  place  ;  You  both  acknowledge  that 
the  Gods  know,  fee,  and  hear  all  things,  and  that  nothing  which  is  either  an 
object  of  fenfe  or  fcience  can  be  concealed  from  them.  Do.  you  not  fay  that 
this  is  the  cafe  ?  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Clin.  That  this  is  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  what  ?  Are  they  not  able  to  accompiifh  all  things  which  both 
mortals  and  immortals  are  able  to  accompiifh  } 

*  Hefiod. 
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Clin.  How  is  it  poflible  they  fhould  not  acknowledge  this  ? 

Guest.  We,  that  are  five  in  number,  alfo  agree  that  the  Gods  are  good 
and  moft  excellent. 

Clin.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Mud  we  not,  therefore,  acknowledge  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
them  ever  to  ad  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  manner,  fince  they  are  fuch 
as  we  have  granted  them  to  be  ?  For,  in  us,  indolence  is  the  offspring  of 
timidity,  but  fluggifhnefs,  of  indolence  and  luxury. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moil  true. 

Guest.  But  the  Gods  cannot  be  negligent  through  indolence  and  flug¬ 
gifhnefs  ;  for  timidity  is  not  prefent  with  them. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  utmod  reditude. 

Guest.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  if  they  negled  a  few  things,  and  fuch 
as  are  fmall  in  the  univerfe,  they  muft  either  do  fo  becaufe  they  know  that 
things  of  this  nature  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taken  care  of,  or  becaufe  they 
are  ignorant  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of ;  for,  can  there  be  any  other 
alternative  ? 

Clin.  None. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  O  mod  excellent  and  bed  of  men,  fhall  we 
confider  you  as  faying  that  the  Gods  negled  thefe  in  confequence  of  being 
ignorant  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  ;  or  that,  like  the  mod  depraved 
of  men,  they  know  that  this  is  proper,  but  are  prevented  from  ading  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  knowledge,  through  being  vanquifhed  by  certain  pleafures  or 
pains  ? 

Clin.  But  how  could  this  be  poflible  ? 

Guest.  Befides,  human  affairs  participate  of  an  animated  nature,  and  at 
the  fame  time  man  is  the  mod  religious  of  all  animals. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  We  likewife  fay  that  all  mortal  animals  are  the  poffefiions  of  the 
Gods,  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  heaven. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  any  one  fays,  that  thefe  things  are  con- 
fidered  either  as  fmall  or  great  by  the  Gods,  it  is  not  proper,  fince  they  are 
the  mod  provident  and  bed  of  beings,  that  they  fhould  negled  their  poffel- 
fions.  But  further  dill,  in  addition  to  thefe  things,  let  us  confider  this. 

2  s  2  Clin. 
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Clin.  What? 

Guest.  Refpedting  fenfe  and  power,  whether  they  are  not  naturally  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other,  with  reference  to  facility  and  difficulty. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay? 

Guest.  Small  things  are  feen  and  heard  with  greater  difficulty  than  fuch; 
as  are  large.  But  to  carry,  govern,  and  take  care  of  a  few  things,  and  fuch 
as  are  fmall,  is  in  every  refped  more  eafy  than  to  carry,  govern,  and  take: 
care  of  the  contraries  to  thefe. 

Cl  in.  It  is  by  far  more  eafy. 

Guest.  But  fince  it  is  the  province  of  a  phyfician  to  take  care  of  a  certain1 
whole,  and  he  is  both  willing  and  able  to  do  this,  will  this  whole  ever  be  in 
a  good  condition  if  he  negle&s  parts,  and  fuch  things  as  are  fmall  ?- 

Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  But  neither  will  things  numerous  and  mighty  ever  be  well  con¬ 
duced  either  by  pilots,  or  commanders  of  an  army,  or  certain  political  cha= 
rafters,  or  any  others  fimilar  to  thefe,  without  an  attention  to  things  few 
and  fmall.  For  builders  fay,  that  great  Hones  cannot  be  well  placed  without 
fmall  ones- 

Clin.  For  how  can  they  ?: 

Guest.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  that  divinity  is  more  vile 
than  mortal  artificers  :  for  thefe,  by  how  much  the  more  fkilful  they  are,  by 
fo  much  the  more  accurately  and  perfectly,  from  one  art,  do  they  accomplish 
things  fmall  and  great  pertaining  to  their  peculiar  works.  Since  this  is  the 
cafe,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  divinity,  who  is  mod:  wife,  and  who  is  both 
willing  and  able  to  energize  providentially,  will  alone  take  care  of  great 
things,  but  by  no  means  of  fuch  as  are  fmall,  which  it  is  eafy  to  take  care 
of,  like  one  indolent,  or  timid,  or  fluggliffi  through  labour? 

Clin.  We  can  by  no  means  admit  this  opinion,  O  gueft,  concerning  the 
Gods  ;  for  this  would  be  forming  a  conception  neither  holy  nor  true. 

Guest.  It  appears,  therefore,  tome,  that  we  have  now  fufficiently  fpokcn 
to  him  who  accufes  the  Gods  of  neg-lio-ence. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  we  have  hitherto  forced  him  by  our  arguments  to  change  his 
opinion. 

Clin.  Right, 
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Guest.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that  he  yet  requires  to  be  enchanted 
by  certain  words. 

Clin.  What  words,  O  good  man  ? 

Guest.  We  fhould  perfuade  the  young  man,  that  he  who  takes  care  of 
the  whole  has  conftituted  all  things  with  a  view  to  the  fafety  and  virtue  of 
the  whole,  every  part  of  which,  as  much  as  poffible,  fuffers  and  adls  in  a 
manner  accommodated  to  its  nature  ;  that  over  each  of  thefe  parts  rulers 
are  placed,  who  always  caufe  that  which  is  fmalleft  in  every  adtion  and 
paffion  to  receive  its  ultimate  diftribution ;  among  which  parts,  O  miferable 
creature,  thou  art  one,  and  which,  though  diminutive  in  the  extreme,  con¬ 
tinually  diredts  its  views  to  The  All.  But  you  are  ignorant  that  every  gene¬ 
rated  nature  fubfifts'for  the  fake  of  the  whole, that  the  univerfe  may  enjoy  a 
bleffed  life,  and  not  for  your  fake,  but  that  you  fubfift  for  the  fake  of  the 
univerfe.  For  every  phyfician,  and  every  artificial  fabricator,  effedls  all 
things  for  the  fake  of  the  whole,  and  regards  that  which  is  beft  in  common  ; 
fafhioning  a  part  for  the  fake  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  the  fake 
of  a  part.  You,  however,  are  indignant,  in  confequence  of  not  knowing 
how  that  which  is  beft  with  refpeci  to  yourlelf  happens  both  to  the  univerfe 
and  yourfelf,  according  to  the  power  of  common  generation.  But  fince  a 
foul  which  is  connedted  at  different  times  with  different  bodies  undergoes  all¬ 
various  mutations,  either  through  itfelf,  or  through  fome  other  foul,  nothing 
elfe  remains  to  be  done  by  the  dice-player  than  to  transfer  manners  when 
they  become  better,  into  a  better  place,  but,  when  they  become  w’orfe,  into 
a  worfe  place,  according  to  the  proper  condition  of  each,  that  they  may 
obtain  convenient  allotments,. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  I  appear  to  myfelf  to  fpeak  with  reference  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  Gods  take  care  of  all  things.  For  if  any  one,  always  looking  to 
the  whole,  fafhions  any  thing,  and  transforms  all  things,  with  a  view  to  this, 
fuch  as  animated  water  from  fire,  and  not  many  things  from  one,  or  one 
thing  from  many,  participating  of  a  firft,  fecond,  or  third  generation,  there 
will  be  an  infinite  multitude  of  tranfpofed  ornaments.  But  now  there  is  an 
admirable  facility  in  the  power  that  provides  for  the  univerfe. 

Clin.  How,, again,  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Thus,  Since  our  king  beholds  all  our  adlions,  and  thefe  are  ani¬ 
mated. 
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mated,  containing  much  virtue  and  much  vice,  and  fitice  both  foul  and 
body  are  generated  indeftru&ible  though  not  eternal,  like  the  Gods  accord¬ 
ing  to  law'- ,  (for  there  never  would  be  any  generation  of  animals  if  either 
foul  or  body  was  destroyed,)  and  betides,  fince  that  which  is  good  in  the  foul  is 
always  naturally  difpofed  to  affift,  but  that  which  is  evil  in  it  to  injure, — our 
king,  perceiving  all  thefe  things,  devifed  in  what  manner  each  of  the  parts 
fhould  be  fituated,  fo  that  virtue  might  vanquish  in  the  univerfe,  but  vice  be 
fubdued,  in  the  mod;  eminent  degree,  and  in  the  beft  and  mod;  facile 
manner.  He  devifed,  therefore,  how  each  particular  fhould  be  generated 
with  reference  to  the  univerfe,  what  feat  it  fhould  refide  in,  and  what  places 
it  fhould  be  allotted:  but  he  left  to  our  will  the  caufes  of  this  or  that  gene¬ 
ration.  For  where  the  dedre  of  any  foul  is,  and  fuch  as  is  its  condition, 
there  each  of  us  nearly  relides,  and  fuch  for  the  mod:  part  each  of  us  fublilds. 

Cli  n.  It  is  likely. 

Guest.  Every  thing,  therefore,  that  participates  of  foul  is  changed,  and 
pofTeffes  in  itfelf  the  caufe  of  this  mutation ;  but,  when  changed,  it  is  borne 
along  according  to  the  order  and  law  of  fate.  And  thofe  fouls  whofe  manners 
are  lets  changed,  have  a  lefs  extended  progreffion  ;  for  they  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  fuperficies  of  the  region.  But  thofe  whofe  manners  are  more 
changed,  and  are  more  unjuft,  fall  into  depth,  and  into  the  places  beneath, 
which  are  denominated  Hades,  and  the  like,  where  they  are  vehemently 
terrified,  and  converfant  with  dreams,  both  living  and  when  freed  from  body. 
A  greater  foul,  however,  when  it  participates  either  of  virtue  or  vice, 
becoming  in  this  cafe  ftrong,  through  its  own  will,  and  converfe  with  other 
natures,  if,  mingling  with  divine  virtue,  it  becomes  eminently  divine,  then 
it  is  tranflated  into  another  better  place,  which  is  entirely  holy  :  but  if  it 
mingles  itfelf  with  the  contrary  to  divine  virtue,  then  its  life  is  transferred 
into  a  contrary  place.  This  then,  O  boy  and  young  man,-  who  think  that 
you  are  negledted  by  the  Gods,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Olympian  divinities  ; 
that  he  who  is  more  depraved  fhall  depart  to  more  depraved  fouls,  but  he 

1  Body,  when  corrupted,  is  refolved  into  the  elementary  wholes  from  which  it  originated,  but 
is  never  deftroyed. 

a  Law  here  fignifies  intelleftual  diftribution.  So  that  the  Gods  according  to  law  are  thofe 
divine  natures  which  proceed  from  the  intellett  of  the  fabricator  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  Gods 
are  thus  denominated  in  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras. 
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who  is  better,  to  fuch  as  are  better,  both  in  life,  and  in  all  deaths,  and  that 
he  fhall  both  fuffer  and  do  fuch  things  as  ought  to  be  done  by  fimilars  to 
fimilars.  But  neither  you  nor  any  other  fhould  pray  that  you  may  be  exempt 
from  this  judgment  of  the  Gods*  For  thofe  who  ordained  this  eftablifhed 
it  more  firmly  than  all  judgments,  and  as  that  which  ought  to  be  venerated 
in  every  refpedh  Indeed,  you  will  never  be  neglefled  by  this  judgment ;  not 
though  you  were  fo  fmall,  that  you  could  defcend  into  the  profundities  of 
the  earth,  or  fo  elevated,  that  you  could  fly  into  heaven.  But  you  will  fuffer 
from  thefe  divinities  the  punifhment  which  is  your  due,  whether  you  abide 
here,  or  depart  to  Hades,  or  whether  you  are  removed  to  a  place  Bill  more 
ruflic  than  thefe.  My  difcourfe  to  you,  likewife,  will  be  the  fame  refpe&ing 
thofe  impious  men  whom  you  have  feen  riling  into  confequence  from  fmall 
beginnings,  and  whom  you  have  confidered  as  having  palled  from  felicity  to 
mifery.  For  it  has  appeared  to  you  that,  in  the  adlions  of  thefe,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  negligence  of  all  the  Gods  was  vifible and  this,  from  your 
being  ignorant  in  what  manner  the  end  of  fuch  charadlers  contributes  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.  But  can  you  think,  O  moft  courageous  of  all  men,  that 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  know  this,  which  he  who  is  ignorant  of,  will  neither  be 
able  to  perceive,  nor  difcourfe  about,  the  felicity  of  life,  and  an  unhappy 
fortune.  If,  therefore,  Clinias,  and  the  whole  of  this  aged  company,  are 
able  to  perfuade  you  that  you  do  not  know  what  you  fay  rel'pedling  the  Gods, 
divinity  will  afliff  you  in  a  beautiful  manner  ;  but  if  you  hill  require  fome 
further  reafon,,  hear,  if  in  any  refpedl  you  poffefs  intelledf,  what  we  fhall 
fay  to  our  third  antagonift.  For,  that  there  are  Gods,  and  that  they  take 
care  of  men,.  I  fhould  fay,  has  been  not  altogether  badly  demonflrated*  But 
that  the  Gods  can  be  moved  by  the  gifts  of  certain  unjuft  men,  muff  not 
be  granted  to  any  one,  but  confuted  in  every  poflible  way  to  the  utmofl  of 
©ur  power. 

Clin.  You  ipeak  mod  beautifully  and  we  fnall  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  Come,  then,  by  the  Gods  themfelves,  if  they  are  mo\ed  by  gifts, 
in  what  manner  are  they  moved  ;  and  what  kind  of  beings  mut  they  in  this 
cafe  be  ?  For  it  is  neceffary  that  they  mull  poffefs  fovereign  authority  who 
continually  govern  all  heaven. 

Clin.  Certainly. 

_  « 

Guest.  But  to  what  rulers  are  thev  fimilar,  or  what  rulers  are  fimilar  to 
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them,  that  we  may  be  able  to  compare  fmall  things  with  great  ?  Whether 
will  the  charioteers  of  two-yoked  cars  that  contend  in  the  courfe  be  fuch  as 
thefe,  or  the  pilots  of  fhips  ?  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  be  affimilated  to 
certain  commanders  of  armies,  or  to  phyficians,  who  are  cautious  refpe&ing 
the  war  of  difeafes  about  bodies,  or  to  hufbandmen,  who  fear  for  their  plants 
during  the  ftormy  feafons,  or  to  fhepherds  and  herdsmen.  For,  fince  we  have 
granted  that  the  univerfe  is  full  of  much  good,  and  much  evil,  though  not 
of  more  evil  than  good,  we  fay  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  an  immortal  war, 
and  requires  an  admirable  defence.  But  the  Gods,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
daemons,  fight  for  us ;  and  we  are  the  pofTeflion  both  of  Gods  and  daemons. 
Injuft  ice  and  infolence,  however,  together  with  imprudence,  corrupt  us. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  juftice  and  temperance,  in  conjunction  with  prudence, 
which  refide  in  the  animated  powers  of  the  Gods,  preferve  us.  But  that 
fomething  of  thefe  reftdes  in  us,  though  for  a  fhort  time,  may  be  clearly  feen 
from  this  ;  for  certain  fouls  reftding  on  the  earth,  and  poftefting  an  unjuft  gift, 
are  evidently  favage  towards  the  fouls  of  guardians,  whether  they  are  dogs, 
or  fhepherds,  or  in  every  refpedt  the  higheft  of  all  rulers.  Thefe  they  attack, 
perfuading  them  by  flattering  words  and  fpecious  enchantments,  (according 
to  the  rumours  of  the  wicked,)  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  ufurp  an  unjuft 
authority  among  men,  without  any  dilagreeable  confequences  to  themfelves. 
This  fault,  which  we  denominate  prerogative,  is  called,  in  flefhly  bodies, 
difeafe;  in  the  feafons  of  the  year,  peftilence ;  and  in  cities  and  polities,  by 
changing  the  word,  injuftice. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  According  to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay,  that 
he  who  afterts  that  the  Gods  always  pardon  unjuft  men,  when  a  part  of  their 
unjuft  acquifitions  is  offered  to  them,  afterts  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  like  dogs,  to  whom  wolves  give  a  fmall  portion  of  theiprapine,  and  who, 
becoming  mild  by  gifts,  permit  them  to  plunder  the  herds.  Is  not  this  the 
affertion  of  thole  who  confider  the  Gods  as  eafily  appealed  ? 

Clin.  It  is. 

Guest.  But  will  not  he  be  the  moft  ridiculous  of  all  men,  who  affimilates 
the  Gods  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  guardians  ?  Shall  we  fay,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  referable  pilots,  who  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  libation  of 
wine,  and  the  odour  of  flefh,  deftroy  both  the  fhips  and  the  bailors  ? 
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Clin.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  But  neither  do  they  refemble  charioteers,  who,  when  orderly 
arranged  in  the  courfe,  through  being  corrupted  by  gifts*  yield  the  vidtory 
to  the  two-yoked  cars  of  their  opponents. 

Clin.  For  fuch  an  affertion  produces  a  dire  image. 

Guest.  But  neither  do  they  refemble  the  commanders  of  an  army,  nor 
phyficians,  nor  hufbandmen,  nor  fhepherds,  nor  certain  dogs  feduced  by 
wolves. 

Clin.  Prophefy  better  things.  For  how  is  it  poffible  they  can  refemble 
any  of  thefe  ? 

Guest.  But  are  not  all  the  Gods  the  greateft  of  all  guardians,  and  guardians 
of  the  greateft  affairs  ? 

Clin.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Shall  we  fay,  then,  that  thofe  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  mofl: 
beautiful  things,  and  who,  as  guardians,  are  tranfcendent  in  virtue,  are 
Worfe  than  dogs,  and  men  of  a  moderate  character,  who  never  betray  juftice 
by  receiving  in  an  unholy  manner  gifts  from  unjuft  men  ? 

Clin.  By  no  means;  for  fuch  an  affertion  is  not  to  be  borne.  And  he 
who  entertains  fuch  an  opinion  may  mofl:  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  worft 
and  mofl  impious  of  men. 

Guest.  We  may  fay,  then,  that  we  have  fufficiently  demonflrated  the  three 
things  which  we  propofed  to  evince,  viz.  that  there  are  Gods  ;  that  they 
take  care  of  all  things ;  and  that  they  are  not  in  any  refpedl  to  be  moved  by 
gifts,  contrary  to  what  is  juft. 

Clin.  Undoubtedly  ;  and  we  affent  to  thefe  reafons. 

Guest.  And  befides  this,  in  a  certain  refpedt  we  have  fpoken  more  vehe¬ 
mently,  through  the  contention  of  vicious  men.  But,  O  friend  Clinias,  we 
have  employed  a  difcourfe  of  a  contentious  nature,  left  our  adverfaries,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  had  vanquifhed,  fhould  imagine  they  had  a  licenfe  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  pleafed,  conformably  to  their  conceptions  refpedling  the  Gods. 
Through  an  earned:  defire  of  preventing  this,  we  have  fpoken  in  a  more  novel 
manner.  But  if,  during  this  fhort  time,  we  have  offered  any  thing  calculated 
to  perfuade  thefe  men  that  they  fhould  hate  themfelves,  and  embrace  contrary 
manners,  the  exordium  of  our  laws  refpedling  impiety  will  have  been  beauti¬ 
fully  delivered. 
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Clin.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  cafe ;  but  if  it  Ihould  not,  the 
legiflator  is  not  to  be  accufed  for  this  kind  of  difeourfe. 

Guest.  After  the  preface,  therefore,  the  dilcourle  which  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  laws  will  properly  follow,  proclaiming  to  all  impious  perfons,  that 
they  mud  depart  from  their  depraved  manners,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
fuch  as  are  pious.  But  for  thofe  who  will  not  be  perfuaded  by  thefe  argu¬ 
ments,  let  the  following  law  of  impiety  be  edablilhed  : — If  any  one  fpeaks 
or  adts  impioufly,  let  any  one  who  is  prelent  defend  the  caufe  of  piety,  and 
give  information  to  the  magidrates  of  the  affair  :  and  thofe  magidrates*  that 
are  firft  made  acquainted  with  it,  fhall  bring  the  offender  before  the  court 
of  judice  appointed  by  law  for  the  determination  of  fuch  cafes*  But  if  any 
magidrate,  on  hearing  the  affair,  does  not  adt  in  this  manner,  let  him  be 
accufed  of  impiety  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  punilh  him,  for  the  fake  of 
the  laws.  And  if  any  one  is  condemned,  let  the  court  of  judice  punilh  him  for 
the  feveral  impieties  he  has  committed.  Let  bonds,  then,  be  the  punilhment 
of  all  impious  conduct.  And  let  there  be  three  prifons  in  the  city:  one  com¬ 
mon  for  mod  crimes  about  the  forum,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  a  multitude 
of  perfons ;  another  lituated  about  the  place  where  a  nodturnal  alfembly  is 
held,  and  which  is  to  be  denominated  the  prifon  for  the  correction  of  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  region,  and  in  that  part  which  is 
mod  folitary  and  rudic,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  prifon  of  punilhment. 
With  refpedt  to  impiety,  there  are  three  caufes  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  ;  and  lince  two  things  take  place  from  each  of  fuch-like  caufes, 
there  will  be  fix  genera  of  crimes  againd  the  Gods,  which  require  neither 
an  equal  nor  a  fimilar  punilhment.  For  fome,  who  though  they  do  not  in 
any  refpedt  believe  there  are  Gods,  yet,  from  naturally  polfeffing  a  j.ud  dif- 
pofition,  hate  the  vicious,  and,  through  being  indignant  with  injudice, 
neither  commit  unjud  addons  themfelves,  nor  alfociate  with,  but  avoid, 
unjud  men,  and  love  the  jud.  But  others,  befides  the  opinion  that  all  things 
are  deditute  of  the  Gods,  fall  into  incontinence  of  pleafures  and  pains,  at 
the  fame  time  polfeffing  drong  memories  and  acutenefs  with  refpedt  to 
difciplines.  The  opinion  that  there  are  no  Gods,  is  a  paffion  common  to 
both  thefe  ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  one  is  the  caufe  of  lefs,  and  the 
other  of  more,  evil  than  other  men.  The  one  of  thefe  fpeaks  with  the 
greated  freedom  concerning  the  Gods,  facrilices  and  oaths ;  and,  as  he  ridi¬ 
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cules  others,  will  perhaps  render  others  like  himfelf,  unlefs  he  is  punifhed. 
But  the  other  who  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  is  confidered  by  the  vulgar  as 
ingenious,  and  is  full  of  fraud  and  ftratagem.  From  thefe  characters  many 
■diviners  are  produced,  and  fuch  as  are  excited  to  every  kind  of  incantation. 
Sometimes,  too,  from  thefe  tyrants,  public  fpeakers,  and  commanders  of 
armies,  are  formed ;  and  thofe  who  in  their  private  myfteries  adt  infidioufly, 
and  deceive  men  by  fophiftical  devices.  Of  thefe,  indeed,  there  are  many 
fpecies  ;  but  two  of  them  deferve  the  eftablifhment  of  laws  :  of  which  the 
ironic  produces  crimes  that  deferve  more  than  one  or  two  deaths  ;  but  the 
other  requires  admonition  and  bonds.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  too,  the  opinion 
that  the  Gods  are  negligent,  produces  two  characters  ;  and  the  opinion  that 
they  are  eafily  appeafed,  another  two.  Since,  therefore,  the  impious  are 
thus  diftinguifhed,  thofe  who  become  fuch  through  folly,  without  a  vicious 
difpofition  and  corrupt  manners,  the  judge  fhall  confine  in  the  prifon  for  cor¬ 
rection,  for  not  lefs  than  five  years.  But,  during  this  time,  let  no  one  of 
the  citizens  converfe  with  them,  except  thofe  that  participate  of  the  noc¬ 
turnal  affembly,  who  alfociate  for  the  purpofe  of  admonifhing  and  procur¬ 
ing  fafety  to  the  foul.  When  the  period  arrives  that  they  are  to  be  liberated 
from  their  bonds,  if  any  one  among  them  fhall  appear  to  be  more  modeft  in 
his  manners,  let  him  dwell  together  with  the  mod  eft ;  but  if  it  appears  that 
he  is  not,  and  he  is  again  condemned  for  the  fame  crime,  let  him  be 
punifhed  with  death.  With  refpeCt  to  fuch  as,  in  addition  to  their  believing 
that  there  are  no  Gods,  or  that  they  are  negligent,  or  eafily  appeafed,  are 
of  a  favage  difpofition,  defpifing  mankind,  alluring  the  fouls  of  many  while 
living,  and  afferting  that  they  can  allure  the  fouls  of  the  dead  ;  likewife, 
pretending  that  they  can  perfuade  the  Gods  by  facrifices,  prayers,  and  incau¬ 
tious,  and  endeavouring  by  thefe  means  to  deflroy  private  perfons,  whole 
families,  and  cities,  for  the  fake  of  their  riches, — among  fuch  as  thefe, 
whoever  fhall  be  condemned,  let  him  be  fettered  in  the  prifon  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  region,  and  let  no  free-born  perfon  be  ever  allowed  to 
vifit  him,  but  let  the  food  appointed  for  him  by  the  guardians  of  the  laws 
be  brought  to  him  bv  fervants.  But,  when  he  dies,  let  him  be  hurled  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  region,  and  left  without  a  tomb.  And,  if  any  free¬ 
born  perfon  fhall  bury  him,  let  him  fuftain  the  punifhment  of  impiety  by  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  inflict  it.  If  he  leaves  behind  him  children  fufficient  for 
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the  purpofes  of  the  city,  let  the  guardians  of  orphans  take  no  lefs  care  of  thefe 
than  of  others,  and  from  the  very  day  on  which  their  father  was  condemned. 
But  it  is  proper  that  a  common  law  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  all  thefe,  which 
may  caufe  the  multitude  to  behave  lefs  impioufly  towards  the  Gods,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  and  may  render  them  lefs  void  of  intelled,  through  not  per¬ 
mitting;  them  to  make  innovations  in  facred  concerns.  Let  the  following 
law,  then,  be  limply  eftablifhed  for  all  of  them: — No  one  fhall  have  a  temple 
in  any  private  houfe.  But  when  any  one  intends  to  facrifice,  let  him  go  to 
public  buildings  raifed  for  this  purpofe,  and  prefent  his  offerings  to  thofe 
priefts  and  priefteffes  who  take  care  of  thefe  particulars  in  a  pure  and  holy 
manner.  Here  let  him  pray,  together  with  thefe,  and  any  other  who  is 
willing  to  join  him  in  prayer.  Let  thefe  things  be  adopted,  becaufe  it  is 
not  eafy  to  eftabliih  temples  and  ftatues  of  the  Gods  ;  but  to  effed  a  thing 
of  this  kind  properly,  is  the  work  of  a  mighty  dianoetic  power.  But  it  is 
ufual,  with  women  particularly,  and  all  fuch  as  are  imbecile,  or  in  danger, 
or  want,  or,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  receive  an  abundance  of  any  thing, 
always  to  confecrate  that  which  is  prefent,  vow  facrifices,  and  promife  ftatues 
to  the  Gods,  daemons,  and  the  fons  of  the  Gods;  being  terrified  by  fpedres 
when  awake,  and,  in  afimilar  manner,  recollecting  many  vifions  in  dreams  ; 
for  all  which  they  endeavour  to  obtain  remedies,  and  for  this  purpofe  fill  all 
the  pure  places  in  houfes  and  ftreets  with  altars  and  temples.  For  the  fake 
of  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  requifite  that  the  law  we  have  juft  mentioned 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  befides  this,  for  the  fake  of  the  impious,  left  they, 
fraudulently  ufurping  thefe  in  their  adions,  and  railing  temples  and  altars 
in  private  houfes,  fhould  think  to  make  the  Gods  propitious  by  facrifices  and 
prayers ;  thus  infinitely  increasing  their  injufrice,  and  provoking  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  Gods,  both  again  ft  themfelves,  and  thofe  that  permitted  them 
to  ad  in  this  manner,  though  men  of  a  better  charader.  For  by  this  means 
the  whole  city  becomes  fubjed  to  the  punifhment  of  impiety,  and,  in  a 
certain  refped,  juftly.  Divinity,  indeed,  does  not  blame  the  legiflator ;  for 
^the  law  eftablifhed  by  him  fays,  that  no  one  fhall  poffefs  temples  of  the 
Gods  in  private  houfes.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  that  any  one  poffeffes  tem¬ 
ples,  and  performs  orgies  in  any  other  places  than  fuch  as  are  public,  he  who 
deteds  him  fhall  announce  the  affair  to  the  guardians  of  the  laws.  And  if 
fuch  a  one,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  fhall  be  found  not  to  have  com¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  any  great  or  impious  crimes,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  carry  his  private 
facred  concerns  to  public  temples  :  and  if  he  does  not  immediately  comply 
with  the  law,  let  him  be  fined  till  he  does.  But,  if  any  one  adting  impioufly 
fhall  appear  to  have  committed,  not  the  impious  deed  of  boys,  but  of  im¬ 
pious  men,  whether  by  facrificing  to  the  Gods  in  private  or  in  public  temples, 
let  him  be  condemned  to  death,  as  one  who  has  facrificed  impurely.  How¬ 
ever,  the  guardians  of  the  laws  muff  judge  whether  his  impiety  is  puerile  or 
not,  and  thus,  when  he  is  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice,  muff  inflidt  on 
him  the  punifhment  of  impiety. 
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It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  fpeak  of  mutual  compabis,  and  the  order 
which  they  ought  to  receive.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  is,  in  a  certain  refpedt, 
fimple.  I  mean,  that  no  one  fhall  touch  my  property,  nor  move  the  leaf! 
thing  belonging  to  me,  without  my  confent.  And  I,  if  I  am  endued  with  a 
found  mind,  fhall  a£t  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpedt  to  the  property  of 
others.  In  the  firffc  place,  then,  we  fhall  fpeak  about  fuch  treafures,  as  fome 
one  may  depofit  both  for  himfelf  and  thofe  belonging  to  him,  who  is  not 
defended  from  my  parents,  and  which  I  fhould  never  pray  that  I  might  find, 
nor,  if  I  did  find,  fhould  move,  nor  be  induced  to  partake  of,  by  thofe  who 
are  called  diviners.  For  I  fhould  never  be  fo  much  benefited  by  the  poffeffion 
of  riches,  when  obtained  after  this  manner,  as  I  fhould  excel  in  the  virtue  of 
the  foul,  and  in  juftice,  by  not  receiving  them.  For  thus  I  fhould  acquire 
one  poffeffion  inftead  of  another,  a  better  in  that  which  is  better ;  preferring 
the  prior  poffeffion  of  juftice  in  the  foul,  to  wealth.  For  it  is  well  laid  of 
many  particulars,  that  things  immovable  fhould  not  be  moved ;  and  it  may 
be  faid  of  this,  as  being  one  of  them.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  be  perfuaded 
by  what  is  commonly  afferted  about  thefe  things,  that  fuch  particulars  do  not 
contribute  to  the  procreation  of  children.  But  he  who  takes  no  care  of 
children,  and  negle&s  the  legiflator,  and,  therefore,  takes  away  that  which 
neither  he  nor  his  grandfather  depofited,  fuch  a  one  corrupts  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fimple  law,  which  was  eflablifhed  by  a  man  by  no  means  ignoble, 
and  which  fays,  You  fhall  not  take  away  that  which  you  have  not  depofited. 
What  then  ought  he  to  fuffer,  who  defpifes  thefe  two  legiflators,  and  who 
takes  away  that  which  he  did  not  himfelf  depofit,  and  which  is  not  a  fmall 
4  affair, 
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affair,  but  a  mighty  treafure  ?  Divinity,  indeed,  knows  what  punifhment  he 
ought  to  fuffer  from  the  Gods.  But  let  us  declare  what  he  ought  to  fuffer 
from  men.  Let  him  who  firft  perceives  him,  give  information  of  the  affair  : — 
if  it  happens  in  the  city,  to  the  aediles  ;  if  in  the  forum,  to  the  praefefts  of  the 
markets ;  and,  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  region,  to  thofe  that  take  care  of 
the  land,  and  the  governors  of  thefe.  When  the  affair  becomes  apparent, 
let  the  city  fend  to  Delphi,  and  let  what  the  God  determines,  both  refpe&ing 
the  money  and  him  that  has  moved  it,  be  performed  by  the  city  conformable 
to  the  oracle.  And  if  he  who  gives  the  information  is  free-born,  let  him  be 
confidered  as  a  virtuous  character ;  but,  if  he  does  not  give  information,  as  a 
vicious  charabler.  If  he  who  reveals  the  affair  is  a  Have,  it  will  be  proper 
that  he  fhould  be  made  free  by  the  city,  and  that  the  city  fhould  pay  his 
maffer  the  price  of  his  manumiffion  ;  but,  if  he  does  not  reveal  it,  let  him  be 
punifhed  with  death.  Let  a  ffmilar  law  follow  this,,  refpedting  things  frnall 
and  great.  If  a  man  leaves  any  property,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly 
let  him  who  may  happen  to  meet  with  it  fuffer  it  to  remain  'T  confidering 
that  the  daemon  who  prelides  over  roads  defends  things  of  this  kind,  which 
are  dedicated  to  Divinity  by  law.  When  any  one,  being  unperfuaded  by  this 
law,  takes  away  fuch  property  to  his  own  houfe,  if  he  is  but  of  little  worth, 
being  a  Have,  let  him  receive  many  lafhes  with  a  whip,  from  any  one  not 
lefs  than  thirty  years  of  age  who  may  happen  to  meet  him.  But,  if  he  is 
free-born,  beffdes  being  confidered  as  illiberal,  and  void  of  law,  let  him  pay 
as  a  fine  ten  times  the  worth  of  what  he  took  away  to  its  proper  owner. 
When  any  one  accufes  another  of  holding  his  property,  whether  it  be  much 
or  little,  and  the  perfon  who  detains  it  acknowledges  that  it  is  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  but  denies  that  it  is  his  who  demands  it, — if  a  written  account  of  the 
affair  is  given  to  the  magiftrates  according  to  law,  he  who  detains  it  fhall  be 
called  before  a  magift rate, and  if  it  fhall  appear  to  be  the  property  of  the  accufer,, 
it  fhall  be  reffored  to  him.  But  if  it  fhall  be  found  to  belong  to  neither,  but 
to  fome  abfent  perfon,  if  its  pofiTeffor  will  not  engage  to  reffore  it  to  the 
abfent  perfon,  let  him  be  compelled  to  depofit  it.  If  a  written  account  of 
the  affair  is  not  given  to  the  magiftrates,  let  the  property  be  depofited  with 
the  three  oldeft  magiftrates  till  fentence  is  pafted.  And,  if  the  lubjedf  of 
difpute  is  an  animal,  Jet  him  who  upon  trial  is  caft,  pay  the  magiftrates  the 
expenfe  of  its  keeping ;  but  let  the  affair  be  decided  by  the  magiftrates 
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within  the  fpace  of  three  days.  If  any  one  leads  away  another  as  a  {lave, 
who  is  goins;  to  be  manumitted,  let  him  who  leads  him  be  difmiffed  ;  but 
he  who  is  thus  led  away,  if  he  can  procure  three  refpedtable  bondsmen,  fhall 
be  confidered  as  free  ;  but  otherwife  not.  But  if  any  one  is  led  away  in 
any  other  manner,  let  him  by  whom  he  is  thus  led  be  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  ufing  violence,  and  be  condemned  to  reftore  double  the  lofs  to  the 
perfon  led  away.  Every  one,  too,  may  be  permitted  to  lead  away  his  free¬ 
man,  if  he  is  not  ferved  by  him,  or  not  fufficiently.  The  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  which  fuch  a  one  ought  to  pay  his  matter  confifts,  in  the  firtt  place,  in 
going  thrice  every  month  to  his  matter’s  houfe,  and  announcing  that  he  is 
prepared  to  do  whatever  is  jutt,  and  in  his  power  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  he  may  perform,  with  refpedt  to  matrimony,  whatever  fhall  appear  re- 
quifite  to  his  matter.  But  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  poflefs  greater 
wealth  than  the  perfon  by  whom  he  was  liberated  :  but,  if  he  does  poflefs 
more,  let  the  excefs  be  given  to  his  matter.  Let  a  freed  perfon  not  remain 
m  the  city  more  than  twenty  years,  but,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ttrangers,  let 
him  after  this  period  depart,  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his  property,  unlefs 
he  can  perfuade  the  magittrates  and  his  liberator  to  the  contrary.  But  if  the 
pofleflions  of  a  freed  perfon,  or  of  any  other  ttranger,  exceed  thofe  of  the  third 
eftate,  let  him,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  this  has  been  difcovered  to  be  the  cafe, 
take  his  property  and  depart;  and  let  him  not,  though  he  fhould  requeft  it,  be 
permitted  by  the  magittrates  to  ttay  any  longer.  Let  him  who  difobeys 
this  law  be  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice  ;  when  condemned,  be  punifhed 
with  death  ;  and  let  his  riches  become  public  property.  Let  the  judges  of 
the  tribes  take  cognizance  of  thefe  cafes,  unlefs  the  litigants  have  previoufly 
fettled  the  affair  among  themfelves  by  means  of  their  neighbours  or  arbitra¬ 
tors.  If  any  one  aflerts  that  a  certain  animal,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is  his  own 
property,  let  him  who  pofleffes  it  take  it  either  to  the  feller,  or  to  him  who 
properly  and  juttly  gave  it,  or  who  after  fome  other  manner  delivered  it  of 
his  own  authority.  And  let  it  remain  with  a  citizen,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  city,  for  thirty  days,  but  v\  ith  a  ttranger  for  five  months,  fo  that  the 
middle  of  thefe  may  be  that  month  in  which  the  fun  is  turned  from  the 
furnmer  to  the  winter  tropic.  Let  whatever  one  perfon  changes  with 
another  through  buying  or  felling,  be  exchanged  in  a  place  appointed  for 
each  in  the  forum,  and  let  every  thing  pertaining  to  buying  and  felling  be 
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be  tranfa&ed  in  this  place,  and  no  where  elfe.  Likewife,  let  there  be  no  delay 
either  in  buying  or  felling.  But,  if  the  commutation  is  made  in  other  places,' 
let  no  judgment  according  to  law  be  paffed  upon  it.  With  refpedt  to  feafls, 
in  which  every  man  pays  his  own  fhare,  if  any  difference  fhould  arife  in 
fettling  the  payment  of  the  fhares,  let  the  parties  fo  tranfadt  with  each  other 
as  about  a  thing  which  is  not  noticed  by  the  courts  of  juftice.  Let  a  feller, 
who  receives  no  lefs  than  fifty  drachms  as  the  price  of  his  commodity,  be 
obliged  to  wait  ten  days  in  the  city,  and  let  the  buyer  know  the  place  of  his 
abode ;  and  this  for  the  fake  of  thofe  complaints  and  legitimate  abate¬ 
ments  which  ufually  happen  about  things  of  this  kind.  But  let  lawful  and 
unlawful  abatements  take  place  as  follows  :  When  any  one  fells  a  (lave  who 
labours  under  a  confumption,  or  the  ftone,  or  the  ftrangury,  or  that  which 
is  called  the  facred  difeafe,  or  any  other  difeafe  which  is  immanifefl  to  many, 
is  of  long  continuance  and  difficult  to  cure,  whether  of  the  body  or  mind, 
if  a  phyfician  or  a  mafter  of  gymnaftic  buys  him,  no  abatement  fhall  be 
made ;  nor  yet  when  the  feller  informs  the  buyer  of  the  true  condition  of 
the  article  of  fale.  But  if  an  artift  fells  to  an  ignorant  perfon  any  thing  of 
this  kind,  the  buyer  fhall  be  permitted  to  return  the  perfon  bought  by  him, 
who  labours  under  any  difeafe  but  the  facred,  within  fix  months ;  but  if  he 
labours  under  this  difeafe,  he  fhall  be  permitted  to  return  him  within  a  year. 
Affairs  of  this  kind  fhall  be  decided  by  phyficians  cholen  by  the  common 
confent  of  the  litigants.  He  who  in  thefe  cafes  is  condemned,  fhall  pay  to 
the  buyer  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold  him.  But  if  one  ignorant 
perfon  fells  any  thing  to  another,  let  the  return  and  judgment  be  made  in 
the  fame  manner  as  was  mentioned  above  ;  and  let  him  who  is  condemned 
pay  a  fimple  fine.  If  any  one  fells  a  homicide  to  another,  if  the  t  ran  faction 
takes  place  between  two  fkilful  perfons,  let  no  return  be  made  ;  but  if 
between  a  fkilful  and  ignorant  perfon,  let  a  return  then  be  made  when  the 
buyer  perceives  the  cafe.  But  let  the  affair  be  decided  by  the  five  youngefl 
guardians  of  the  laws.  If  it  fhall  appear  that  the  feller  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  perfon  he  fold  w.as  a  homicide,  let  the  houfe  of  the  buyer  be  puri¬ 
fied  according  to  the  law  of  the  interpreters,  and  let  the  feller  pay  him  triple 
the  price  of  the  homicide.  Let  him  who  changes  money  for  money,  or  for 
animals,  or  any  thing  elfe,  give  and  receive  every  thing  unadulterated, 
agreeably  to  the  injun&ions  of  law.  About  the  whole  of  this  vice,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  requifite  to  lay  down  a  preface,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  in  other  laws. 
Every  man,  indeed,  ought  to  confider  adulteration,  lying,  and  deception,  as 
forming  one  genus,  about  which  it  is  ufnal  for  the  multitude  to  fay,  though 
very  erroneoufly,  that  when  each  of  thefe  is  opportunely  adopted,  the  refult  is 
frequently  proper.  But  as  they  leave  the  occafion,  the  where,  and  the  when, 
diforderly  and  indefinitely,  they  often  by  this  affertion  both  injure  themfelves 
and  others.  The  legiflator,  however,  fhould  not  buffer  this  indefinite  to  be 
unnoticed,  but  greater  or  leffer  boundaries  ought  always  to  be  clearly  deter¬ 
mined.  Let  them,  therefore,  now  be  determined.  Let  no  one  tell  a  lie, 
or  deceive,  or  adulterate  any  thing,  calling  at  the  fame  time  on  the  Gods, 
unlefs  he  is  defirous  of  becoming  odious  to  Divinity.  This,  however,  will  be 
the  cafe  with  him,  in  the  drft  place,  who,  fwearing  falfely,  defpifes  the  Gods  ; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  with  him  who  fpeaks  falfely  before  thofe  that  are 
better  than  himfelf.  But  the  good  are  more  excellent  than  the  bad,  and,  in 
fhort,  the  elder  than  the  younger.  On  this  account,  parents  are  better  than 
their  offspring,  men  than  women  and  children,  and  governors  than  the  go¬ 
verned.  All  thefe  ought  to  be  reverenced  in  every  government,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  political  governments,  for  the  fake  of  which  we  have  engaged  in 
the  prefent  difcuffion.  For  he  who  adulterates  any  thing  in  the  forum, 
lies  and  deceives,  and,  calling  on  the  Gods,  fwears  falfely  before  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  forum,  and  violates  their  laws,  neither  fearing  men,  nor  reve¬ 
rencing  the  Gods.  To  be  careful,  indeed,  not  to  contaminate  the  names 
of  the  Gods,  is  in  every  refpedt  beautiful ;  for  they  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in 
common  like  other  names,  but  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Gods  fhould  be 
preferved  in  a  pure  and  holy  manner.  Let  the  following  law,  therefore,  be 
eflablifhed  for  thofe  who  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  add  in  this  manner  : — He 
who  fells  any  thing  in  the  forum  fhall  not  be  buffered  to  fix  two  prices  to 
any  article  ;  but  when  he  has  fixed  a  fimple  price,  if  he  does  not  fell  it,  he 
lhall  take  it  away,  and  be  allowed  to  bring  it  back  again  on  the  fame  day, 
without  valuing  it  at  a  higher  price  than  before.  Let  praife,  and  taking 
an  oath,  never  be  employed  in  felling.  And  if  any  one  is  difobedient  to 
this  law,  any  citizen,  not  lefs  than  thirty  years  of  age,  who  detects  him  in 
fwearing,  fhall  ffrike  him  with  impunity  ;  and  if  he  negledis  to  do  this,  let 
him  be  confidered  as  a  betrayer  of  the  laws.  But  let  him  who  detedts  any 
one  felling  an  adulterated  article,  and  incapable  of  being  perfuaded  by  what 
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we  have  now  faid,  expofe  the  fraud  of  fuch  a  one,  if  lie  is  able,  before  a 
magiftrate  ;  and  let  a  Have,  or  an  inhabitant,  bring  with  him  the  adulterated 
article.  Let  a  citizen,  who  negledts  to  accufe  fuch  a  one,  be  pronounced 
a  bad  man,  as  one  who  defrauds  the  Gods :  but,  if  he  accufes  him,  let  him 
.dedicate  the  adulterated  article  to  the  Gods  who  prefide  over  the  forum.  Let 
him  who  openly  fells  things  of  this  kind,  befides  being  deprived  of  the 
adulterated  article,  receive  publicly  as  many  lafhes  with  a  whip  as  there  are 
drachms  in  the  fum  for  which  he  fold  the  article  ;  a  cryer  at  the  fame  time 
proclaiming  in  the  forum  the  caufe  of  his  being  whipped.  Let  the  prasfedls 
of  the  markets,  and  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  endeavour  to  detedl  all  the 
adulterations  and  evil  pradtices  of  the  fellers,  by  making  inquiry  of  men 
(killed  in  vendible  articles,  and  caufe  to  be  written  on  a  pillar  before  the 
forum  what  a  feller  ought  to  do,  and  what  not,  fo  that  men  of  this  kind 
may  clearly  know  how  to  a6t  according  to  law  in  difpofing  of  their  refpec- 
tive  articles.  As  to  the  particulars  relating  to  the  aediles,  we  have  fpoken 
of  thefe  diffidently  above.  But  if  it  fhould  appear  that  any  thing  is  wanting 
to  thefe,  let  them  fupply  the  deficiency  by  communicating  with  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  laws,  and  afterwards  let  them  write  their  firfi:  and  fecond  legal 
inftitutions  on  a  pillar. 

After  adulteration  it  follows  that  we  (hould  fpeak  of  cauponation  1 .  But 
about  the  whole  of  this  we  (hall  firfi:  of  all  give  our  advice,  and  the  reafons 
for  fuch  advice,  and  afterwards  eftablifh  a  law  refpedting  it.  For  all  cau¬ 
ponation  in  a  city  does  not  fubfifi:  for  the  fake  of  injuring  the  city,  but  natu¬ 
rally  for  the  fake  of  the  contrary.  For  how  is  it  pofiible  that  he  fhould  not 
benefit  the  city  who  caufes  money,  from  being  pofieffed  in  an  incommen- 
furate  and  anomalous  manner,  to  be  pofieffed  equably,  and  with  commen- 
furation  ?  It  is  requifite  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  money,  the  merchant,  the 
mercenary  character,  and  the  inn-keeper,  will  accomplifh  this  for  us.  For 
thefe,  and  others  of  this  kind,  whether  they  ad  in  a  more  becoming  or  a 
more  bafe  manner,  endeavour  to  fupply  the  indigence  of  others,  and  render 
poflefiions  equal.  But  let  us  confider  the  reafon  why  this  appears  neither 
beautiful  nor  becoming,  and  why  it  is  calumniated ;  that  though  we  may 
not  procure  a  remedy  for  the  whole  by  law,  yet  we  may  for  a  part. 

1  The  keeping  an  inn  or  vidlualling-houfe. 
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Clin.  This  affair,  as  it  appears,  is  of  no  trifling  nature,  and  requires  no 
fmall  degree  of  virtue. 

Guest.  How  do  you  fay,  O  friend  Clinias  ?  A  fmall  part  of  mankind 
naturally,  and  who  are  educated  in  the  belt  manner,  are  able,  when  they 
are  in  want,  or  influenced  by  the  defire  of  certain  things,  to  conduCt  them- 
felves  with  moderation,  and,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  acquire 
great  wealth,  behave  foberly,  and  prefer  moderation  to  excefs.  But  the 
vulgar  conduct  themfelves  in  a  manner  perfectly  contrary  to  thefe.  For 
they  defire  without  meafure  ;  and  when  it  is  permitted  them  to  become 
moderately,  they  choofe  to  become  immenfely  rich.  On  this  account,  all 
fuch  as  are  converfant  with  cauponation  and  merchandize  are  calumniated, 
and  fubjeCt  to  fhameful  difgrace.  For,  if  any  one  (which  never  did  tak® 
place,  nor  ever  will)  fhould  compel  (though  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  men¬ 
tion  it)  the  befk  of  men  to  keep  an  inn  for  a  certain  time,  or  victualling- 
houfe,  or  do  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  or  if  certain  mold  excellent  women, 
through  the  neceffity  of  fate,  fhould  engage  in  fuch  employments,  we  fhould 
know  that  they  were  honefh  and  laudable,  and  that,  when  they  are  conducted 
according  to  uncorrupt  reafon,  all  fuch  characters  as  thefe  fhould  be  honoured 
as  fuftaining  the  part  of  mothers  and  nurfes.  But  now,  fince  inns  and 
viCtualling-houfes  are  raifed  in  folitary  places,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from 
cities,  they  ferve  as  places  of  fheiter  for  thofe  that  are  caught  in  a  ftorm, 
and  afford  a  cool  retreat  to  thofe  that  are  oppreffed  with  heat.  They  do  not, 
however,  difmifs  thofe  that  take  refuge  in  them  like  friends,  with  hofpitable 
gifts,  but  cruelly  compel  them  to  ranfom  themfelves,  as  if  they  were  enemies 
and  captives,  and  plunder  them  of  all  their  poffeffions.  Thefe,  and  other 
bafe  aCtions  of  this  kind,  fubjeCt  thofe  employments  to  calumny  which  are 
calculated  to  affift  the  indigent.  A  legiflator,  therefore,  ought  always  to. 
devife  a  remedy  for  thefe.  For  it  is  a  true  and  antient  faying,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fight  againfl  two  things,  as  is  evident  in  difeales,  and  many  other 
particulars.  And  in  the  prefent.  cafe,  indeed,  there  is  an  oppofition  againfl: 
two  things,  poverty  and  riches  ;  the  latter  of  which  corrupt  the  foul  of  men 
through  luxury,  and  the  former  leads  them  through  pain  to  impudence. 
What  remedy,  therefore,  can  be  devifed  for  this  difeafe  in  a  polity  endued 
with  intellect  ?  In  the  firft  place,  we  mu  ft  endeavour  to  the  utmoft,  that 
at  may  ufe  cauponation  in  the  fmallefl  degree ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we 
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muft  afiign  cauponation  to  thole  men  whofe  manners,  when  corrupt,  will 
be  no  great  peft  to  the  city ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  fome  method  mutt  be 
deviled  by  which  the  fouls  of  thefe  men  may  not  eafily  be  filled  with  impu¬ 
dence  and  illiberality.  But,  after  what  has  now  been  faid,  a  certain  law  re- 
fpe&ing  thefe  things  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  with  good  fortune.  The  city  of  the 
Magnefians,  which  Divinity  firft  raifed,  is  by  Divinity  again  inhabited. 
Among  thefe  there  is  a  law,  that  no  hulbandmen  who  belong  to  the  forty- 
five  thoufand  houfes  lhall  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  be  an  inn-keeper 
or  a  merchant,  or  a£t  in  the  capacity  of  a  fervant  to  any  private  perfon, 
unlefs  that  perfon  becomes  in  his  turn  a  fervant  to  him  ;  a  father  and  mother, 
with  their  progenitors,  all  his  elders,  and  fuch  as  being  free  live  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  manner,  being  excepted.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  determine  by 
law  who  is  free,  or  the  contrary  ;  yet  fuch  as  thefe  are  diftinguilhed  from 
the  nobles  by  the  hatred  and  love  which  they  bear  towards  them.  But  let 
him  who  through  a  certain  art  is  engaged  in  illiberal  cauponation  be  accufed 
before  thofe  who  hold  the  firft  rank  in  virtue,  by  any  one  that  is  willing,  as. 
a  dilgrace  to  his  family.  And  if  it  lhall  appear  that  he  has  defiled  his  pater¬ 
nal  houfe  by  any  unworthy  employment,  let  him,  after  having  been  fettered 
for  a  year,  abftain  from  fuch  employment.  If,  after  this,  he  engages  in  it 
again,  let  him  be  fettered  for  two  years.  And  let  him  always  be  confined 
in  bonds  as  often  as  he  is  dete&ed,  twice  as  long  as  the  preceding  time.  But 
a  fecond  law  orders  that  all  fuch  as  are  not  citizens,  together  with  foreigners, 
lhall  exercile  cauponation.  And  a  third  law  ordains,  that  the  foreigner  or 
inhabitant  who  engages  in  this  art,  lhall  either  be  a  moll  excellent  character, 
or  vicious  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  It  is  proper,  likewife,  that  the  guardians 

of  the  law  fhould  conlider  that  they  are  not  only  guardians  of  thofe  who  are 
\ 

eafily  prevented  from  adting  in  an  illegal  and  vicious  manner,  viz.  thofe  who 
are  well-born  and  educated  ;  but  that  they  are  much  more  guardians  of 
thofe  who  are  different  from  thefe,  and  who  engage  in  employments  by 
which  they  are  flrongly  impelled  to  improbity.  Since,  however,  caupona¬ 
tion  is  abundantly  various,  the  guardians  of  the  laws  fhould  alienable  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  that  are  Ikilled  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  it ;  and,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  a  little  before  concerning  adulteration,  which  is  allied  to  this  art, 
they  fhould,  in  the  firfit  place,  efiablilh  fuch  things  as  apppear  necclfary  to 
the  city.  Afterwards,  having  inquired  into  the  coll  and  emolument  attend- 
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ing  this  art,  they  fhould  attend  to  the  moderate  gain  refulting  from  it,  and' 
eftablilh  its  expenfes  and  emoluments.  And  fome  particulars  fhould  be 
attended  to  by  the  praefedls  of  the  markets,  others  by  the  aediles,  and  others 
by  the  pnefedfs  of  the  land.  After  this  manner  nearly  will  cauponation  be 
advantageous  to  every  one,  and  injure  thofe  by  whom  it  is  exercifed  in  the 
city  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  The  genus  of  artificers  is  facred  to  Vulcan  and 
Minerva,  who  furnifh  our  lives  by  their  arts.  But  thofe  individuals  are 
lacred  to  Mars  and  Minerva  who  preferve  the  works  of  artificers  by  other 
arts  of  an  affiftant  and  defenfive  nature.  The  genus  of  thefe  is,  indeed, 
juftly  facred  to  thefe  Gods :  and  all  thefe  providentially  take  care  of  the 
region  and  people.  Some  of  them,  too,  prefide  over  warlike  contefts  ;  but 
others  effedl  the  generation  of  inftruments,  and  works  for  hire.  Reveren¬ 
cing,  therefore,  the  Gods  that  are  the  authors  of  thefe  arts,  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  deceive  them,  by  lying  about  things  of  this  kind.  If  any  artificer 
does  not  complete  his  work  in  a  prefixed  time,  through  a  vicious  dil'pofition, 
but,  paying  no  reverence  to  the  divinity  who  is  the  giver  of  life,  through  a 
blindnefs  of  intelled,  thinks  that  his  kindred  God  will  pardon  him,  fuch  a 
one,  in  the  firft  place,  will  be  punifhed  by  the  God  himfelf ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  let  it  be  eftablifhed  by  law,  that  he  fhall  be  fined  the  worth  of 
the  work  which  he  has  not  finifhed  in  the  proper  time,  and  that,  beginning 
again,  he  fhall  complete  it  in  the  time  firft  agreed  upon.  Let  the  fame  law  too 
conlult  for  the  artificer  as  for  the  feller  of  vendible  articles.  Let  care  be 
taken,  therefore,  that  he  does  not  alk  more  than  the  worth  of  his  work,  but 
let  his  demand  be  molt  fimple,  and  accommodated  to  its  worth.  For  an 
artift  knows  the  worth  of  his  work.  In  cities,  therefore,  confiding  of  free 
men,  it  is  not  proper  that  an  artift  fhould  endeavour  to  deceive  the  fimple 
by  art,  which  is  naturally  clear  and  void  of  falfehood.  Hence,  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  injurer  fhall  make  a  proper  recompenfe  to  the  injured  perfon. 
If  any  one,  in  paying  an  artift  for  his  work,  does  not  pay  him  according  to 
the  agreement,  defpifing  Jupiter  the  guardian  of  the  city,  and  Minerva  who 
communicates  with  the  polity,  and,  being  influenced  by  a  little  gain,  diffolves 
mighty  communions  ;  in  this  cafe,  let  the  law  aflift  the  union  of  the  city,  in 
conjun&ion  with  the  Gods.  Let  him,  therefore,  who,  having  ordered  a  work 
to  be  executed  for  him,  does  not  pay  for  it  in  the  appointed  time,  be  fined 
double  the  price  agreed  upon.  And  let  judgment  be  palled  on  things  of  this 
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kind  in  the  courts  of  juftice  belonging  to  the  tribes.  As  we  have,  however, 
made  mention  of  artificers,  and  as  commanders  of  armies  and  military  arts 
are  artificers  of  fafety  to  a  city,  it  is  but  juft  that  we  ftiould  alfo  fpeak  of 
thefe.  If,  therefore,  any  one  of  thefe  undertakes  any  public  work,  whether 
voluntarily  or  from  command,  and  executes  it  in  a  becoming  manner,  let 
the  law  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  unceafing  praife,  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  warlike  men.  But  the  law  may  be  juftly  blamed  which  does  not 
reward  him  who  condufts  himfelf  well  in  military  affairs.  Let  the  follow¬ 
ing  law,  therefore,  be  eftablifhed  for  thefe,  mingled  with  praife,  and  which 
does  not  compel,  but  confults  the  multitude  of  the  citizens  :  that  fuch  good 
men  fhall  be  honoured  in  the  fecond  place,  as  have  been  faviours  of  the 
whole  city,  whether  by  their  valour,  or  by  warlike  devices  ;  for  the  firft 
honour  muft  be  given  to  thofe  who  have  been  remarkably  obedient  to 
the  written  laws  of  good  legiflators.  We  have,  therefore,  now  nearly 
fpoken  fufficiently  of  the  greateft  compadts  among  men,  except  thofe  per¬ 
taining  to  orphans,  and  the  guardians  of  orphans.  It  is,  therefore,  necefiary 
in  the  next  place  to  fpeak  of  thefe.  The  beginning  of  all  thefe  is  the  defire 
of  the  teftator,  and  the  fortune  of  thofe  that  make  no  will.  I  have  fa  id  it 
is  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  thefe,  O  Clinias,  in  confequence  of  looking  to  the 
difficulty  refpedting  them  :  for  it  is  not  poftible  to  leave  them  in  a  difordered 
manner.  For  teftators  would  defire  many  things  differing-  from  each  other, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  the  manners  of  the  living,  and  to  their  an- 
ceftors,  if  any  one  fihould  limply  give  them  permiffion  to  make  their  wills, 
in  whatever  manner  they  pleafed,  and  fhould  ordain,  that  every  will  made 
near  the  end  of  life  fhall  be  properly  executed.  For  moft  men,  when  they 
confider  themfelves  as  about  to  die,  are  affected  with  ftupiditv  and  remiffnefs. 

Clin.  What  induces  you  to  fay  this,  O  gueft  ? 

Guest.  A  man  when  about  to  die,  O  Clinias,  is  morofe,  and  is  full  of 
fuch  language  as  is  terrible  to  legiflators,  and  difficult  for  them  to  endure. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  Defiring  to  be  the  lord  of  all  things,  it  is  ufual  for  him  to  fpeak 
with  anger. 

Clin.  What  does  he  fay  at  this  time  ? 

Guest.  It  is  a  dire  thing,  fays  he,  O  Gods,  if  it  is  not  permitted  me  to 
leave  my  property  in  whatever  manner  I  pleafe,  and  to  bequeath  fome  more, 
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and  others  lefs,  according  as  they  were  evidently  well  or  ill  affe&ed  towards 
me  in  my  difeafes,  in  my  old  age,  and  in  other  all-various  fortunes. 

Clin.  Does  he  not  therefore,  O  gueff,  appear  to  you  to  fpeak  well  ? 

Guest.  Antient  legiflators,  O  Clinias,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  effe¬ 
minate,  and  to  have  looked  to  a  trifling  part  of  human  affairs  in  the  efba- 
blifhment  of  laws. 

Cli  n.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  That,  being  terrified  at  this  language  of  the  dying  man,  they 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  fhould  be  permitted  to  make  his  will  as  he 
pleafed.  But  both  you  and  I  could  anfwer  the  dying  in  your  city  in  a  more 
elegant  manner. 

Clin.  How? 

Guest.  O  friends,  (we  fliould  fay)  who  have  but  a  fhort  time  to  live,  it 
is  difficult  for  you  to  know  your  affairs,  and  like  wife  to  know  yourfelves, 
according  to  the  infcription  of  the  Delphic  temple.  I,  therefore,  being  a 
legiflator,  confider  that  neither  yourfelves,  nor  thefe  poffeffions,  are  your 
own,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  whole  of  your  race,  both  pafl  and  to  come, 
and  that  both  the  whole  of  your  race  and  poffeffions,  by  a  much  greater 
priority,  belong  to  the  city.  This  being  the  cafe,  if  any  one,  through  flat¬ 
tery,  either  when  you  are  difeafed,  or  in  your  old  age,  fhould  perfuade  you 
to  make  your  will  in  an  improper  manner,  1  fliould  not  admit  fuch  a  will 
to  be  voluntarily  made.  But,  looking  to  that  which  is  beft  both  for  the  whole 
city,  and  the  whole  of  your  race,  I  fhall  effablifh  laws  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  the  advantage  of  individuals  may  give  way,  as  it  is  fit  it  fhould,  to 
that  of  the  public.  Do  you,  therefore,  be  mild  and  benevolent  towards 
us,  as  human  nature  requires  you  fhould.  It  will  be  our  part  to  take  care 
to  the  utmoff  of  our  power  of  every  thing  belonging  to  you,  and  not  in  a 
partial  manner,  by  negleding  fome  things  and  attending  to  others.  Let  this 
then,  O  Clinias,  be  the  confolation  which  we  addrefs  in  a  prefatory  man¬ 
ner  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  let  the  law  be  as  follows  : — Let  him 
who  makes  a  will,  and  has  children,  in  the  firfl  place  appoint  that  child  his 
heir  whom  he  thinks  moft  deferving.  And,  in  the  next  place,  let  him 
fignify  which  Gf  his  children  he  choofes  to  confign  over  to  the  care  of 
another  perfom  If  any  one  of  his  children  fhall  remain  without  an  here¬ 
ditary  portion,  and  there  is  reafon  to  exped  that  this  child  will  be  fent  into 
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a  colony  according  to  law,  let  the  father  be  permitted  to  leave  him  from 
his  other  pofTeffions  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  except  the  paternal  allotment, 
and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.  But  if  there  are  many  children  thus  cir- 
cumflanced,  let  the  father  bequeath  them,  as  he  pleafes,  whatever  remains 
beyond  the  allotment.  However,  if  any  one  of  thefe  poffeffes  a  houfe,  let 
him  not  leave  fuch  a  one  any  money.  In  like  manner,  let  him  not  be¬ 
queath  a  daughter  any  thing  if  fhe  is  betrothed  to  a  man  ;  but  let  him 
bequeath  her  lomething  if  fhe  is  not  betrothed.  If  any  allotment  in  the 
region  belonging  to  fons  or  daughters  fhall  be  found  after  the  will  has  been 
made,  let  it  be  left  to  the  heir  of  the  perfon  that  made  the  will.  If  the 
teflator  has  no  fons,  but  daughters,  let  him  fignify  in  writing  what  men  he 
would  wifh  as  hufbands  for  his  daughters,  and  as  fons  for  himfelf.  And  if 
the  fon  of  anv  one,  whether  natural  or  adopted,  happens  to  die  before  he 
has  arrived  at  manhood,  let  the  teflator  mention  this  circumflance  in  the 
will,  and  fignifv  who  he  wifhes  fhould  be  his  fon  in  his  Head,  with  more 
aufpicious  fortune.  If  any  one  who  has  no  children  makes  a  will,  let  him 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  tenth  part  of  his  pofTeffions,  beyond  the  allotment, 
to  any  one  that  he  pleafes.  Let  him  bequeath  all  the  refl  benignantly, 
without  blame,  and  according  to  law,  to  the  fon  whom  he  adopts.  If  the 
children  of  any  dying  perfon  require  tutors,  and  the  father  in  his  will  has 
mentioned  thofe  whom  he  wifhes  to  undertake  this  office,  let  fuch  perfons 
enter  on  this  employment  according  to  his  wifh,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  them. 

But,  if  fuch  a  one  has  either  died  inteflate,  or  has  not  mentioned  the  tutors  - 

in  his  will,  let  the  next  of  kin  undertake  this  office, — two  on  the  father’s 
fide,  two  on  that  of  the  mother,  and  one  from  among  the  friends  of  the 
deceafed.  In  this  cafe,  too,  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  appoint  the  tutors. 
And  let  the  whole  care  pertaining  to  orphans  devolve  on  fifteen  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  laws  that  are  older  than  the  refl.  And  this  number  being 

divided  into  three  parts,  let  three  of  them  every  year  undertake  this  office, 

till  the  five  periods  are  accomplifhed  in  a  circle.  Let  the  greatefl  care 
likewife  be  taken  that  this  mode  mav  never  fail.  If  any  one  dies  inteflate, 
and  leaves  behind  him  children  that  require  a  guardian,  let  them  be  provided 
for  by  the  fame  laws.  But  if  any  one  dies  unexpedledly,  and  leaves  behind 
him  daughters,  let  him  pardon  the  legiflator  if  he  difpoles  of  his  daughters 
in  confequence  of  looking  to  two  things,  viz.  proximity  of  race,  and  the 
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prefervation  of  the  allotment.  The  third  thing  which  a  father  ouo-fit  to 
attend  to  is,  the  choofing  a  proper  foil  for  himlelf,  and  a  hufband  for  his 
daughter  :  but  this  he  omits,  becaufe  the  confideration  of  it  belongs  to  im- 
poffibilities.  Let  the  following  law,  therefore,  be  eftablifhed  about  thino-3 
of  this  kind  : — If  any  one,  dying  mteftate,  leaves  behind  him  daughters,  let 
the  brother  on  the  father’s  or  mother’s  fide,  if  he  is  without  an  allotment, 
take  care  both  of  the  daughter  and  the  allotment  of  the  deceafed.  But,  if 
his  brother  is  not  living,  let  his  brother’s  fon  undertake  this  office,  if  his  age 
is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  If  no  one  of  tbefe  furvives,  let  the  charge 
devolve  on  the  fon  of  his  filer ;  and  let  the  fourth  after  thefe  be  his  father’s 
brother ;  the  fifth,  the  fon  of  this  brother ;  and  the  fixth,  the  fon  of  his 
father’s  fifter.  Let  a  fimilar  procefs  be  always  adopted  when  a  man  leaves 
behind  him  daughters,  viz.  through  brothers  and  coufins  ;  firft,  the  males, 
and  afterwards  the  females,  in  the  fame  family.  But  let  the  judge  determine 
the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  the  time  of  marriages,  by  looking  at  the  males 
naked,  and  at  the  females  naked,  as  far  as  to  the  navel.  If  there  is  a  want 
of  kindred,  as  far  as  to  the  fons  of  brothers  and  grandfathers,  whatever 
citizen  the  girl  fhall  choofe,  with  the  confent  of  her  tutors,  filial]  become 
the  heir  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  hufband  of  his  daughter.  Further  Fill,  if 
there  fhould  happen  to  be  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  virgin 
fiioula  wifih  to  make  fome  one  who  is  fent  into  a  colony  her  father’s  heir, 
let  this  perfon,  if  he  belongs  to  her  family,  proceed  to  the  allotment  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  law.  But  if  he  is  a  citizen,  but  not  related  to  her,  let 
him  marry  her  if  he  pleafes,  according  to  her  own  choice,  and  that  of  her 
guardians  ;  and,  returning  home,  let  him  take  pofieffion  of  the  hereditary 
eftate.  If  any  one  dies  inteftate,  and  without  children,  either  of  the  male 
or  female  fex,  let  other  particulars  take  place  according  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  law,  but  let  the  males  and  females  of  the  family  enter  as  kindred  the 
defolate  houfe,  as  thofe  to  whom  the  allotment  properly  belongs.  In  the 
firft  place,  let  the  fifter  enter  ;  afterwards  the  daughter  of  the  brother ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  daughter  of  the  fifter ;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  fifter  of 
the  father  ;  in  the  fifth  place,  the  daughter  of  the  father’s  brother;  and,  in 
the  fixth  place,  the  daughter  of  the  father’s  fifter.  Let  thele  live  together 
with  thofe  according  to  proximity  and  what  is  right,  in  the  manner  we  have 
eftablifhed  above.  But  let  not  the  weighty  nature  of  laws  of  this  kind  efcape 
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us,  anti  let  us  not  be  infenfible  to  the  difficulty  of  ordering  a  relation  of  a 
deceafed  perfon  to  marry  a  relation.  For  he  who  introduces  fuch  a  law  as 
this,  does  not  appear  to  confider  that  ten  thoufand  impediments  may  arife 
refpedting  mandates  of  this  kind,  fo  as  to  render  perfuafion  to  a  compliance 
with  them  ineffectual.  For  many  had  rather  luffer  any  thing  than  marry  a 
perfon  whofe  body  is  either  dileafed  or  maimed,  and  whofe  dianoetic  part  is 
not  in  a  found  ftate.  The  legiflator,  therefore,  will,  perhaps,  appear  to 
fome,  though  improperly,  to  pay  no  attention  to  thefe.  Let  this,  then,  be 
as  it  were  a  common  preface,  both  for  the  legiflator,  and  thofe  that  are 
governed  by  his  laws.  Thofe,  indeed,  for  whom  laws  are  made,  ought  to 
pardon  the  legiflator,  becaufe,  while  he  is  taking  care  of  public  concerns,  he 
cannot  at  the  fame  time  attend  to  private  calamities.  We  fhould  alfo  pardon 
thofe  for  whom  laws  are  made,  if  they  are  fometimes  incapable  of  perfe&ly 
complying  with  the  mandates  of  the  legiflator,  through  his  ignorance  of  pri¬ 
vate  calamities. 

Clin.  In  what  manner  then,  O  gueft,  will  it  be  moft  proper  to  aft  in 
this  cafe  ? 

Guest.  Arbiters,  O  Clinias,  muff  neceffarily  be  chofen  for  laws  of  this 
kind,  and  for  thofe  that  are  governed  by  them. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  It  will  fometimes  happen,  that  a  rich  young  man  given  to  luxury 
will  be  unwilling  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  brother,  though  rich, 
in  confequence  of  afpinng  after  a  greater  marriage  ;  and  fometimes  he  will 
neceffarily  be  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  law  which  forces  him  to  marry 
a  girl  who  is  difordered  either  in  body  or  mind,  confldering  this  as  the 
greateft  of  all  calamities.  Let,  therefore,  the  following  law  reflecting 
thefe  particulars  be  eftablifhed  by  us  : — If  any  accufe  the  effablifhed  laws 
on  account  of  wills  or  marriages,  or  any  thing  elfe,  afferting  that  the 
legiflator,  if  he  were  living,  would  not  compel  them  to  aft  in  fuch  a 
manner,  or  to  marry  fuch  a  perfon  ;  and  if  any  relation  or  tutor  fhould 
affirm  that  the  legiflator  left  fifteen  guardians  of  the  laws  as  arbiters  and 
fathers  of  the  orphans, — in  this  cafe,  let  the  litigants  apply  to  thefe,  and  abide 
by  their  decifion.  But,  if  it  fhall  appear  that  the  guardians  of  the  law  ex- 
ercile  greater  authority  than  they  ought,  let  the  affair  be  brought  before 
feledl  judges ;  and,  when  determined,  let  him  who  is  condemned  be  branded 
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with  infamy,— this  being  a  puniftiment,  to  him  who  poffelfes  intellect,  of  a 
more  weighty  nature  than  a  very  confiderable  fine.  After  this,  a  fecond 
generation,  as  it  were,  follows  with  refpecl  to  orphans.  For  education  and 
difcipline  follow  the  fir  ft  generation,  of  which  we  have  fpoken.  But,  after 
the  fecond,  it  is  neceffary  to  devife  fome  means  by  which  orphans  may  be 
oppreffed  with  calamity  as  little  as  poffible.  In  the  hrft  place,  then,  we  fay, 
that  guardians  of  the  laws  fhould  be  appointed  for  them  in  the  place  of 
parents,  and  not  worfe  than  thefe  ;  and  that  they  fhould  take  care  of  them 
every  year  as  if  they  were  their  own  offspring.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  pre¬ 
face  refpedting  the  education  of  orphans,  and  the  appointment  of  tutors  for 
them.  For  we  appear  to  me  to  have  fpoken  opportunely  above,  when  we 
afferted,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  poffeiTed  a  certain  power,  through  which 
they  bellowed  a  providential  attention  to  human  affairs.  This,  indeed,  is 
true,  but  the  confirmation  of  it  requires  a  long  difcourfe.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  believe  in  other  traditions  refpedting  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  antient.  Legiflators,  too,  unlefs  they  are  perfectly  infane, 
ought  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  thefe  traditions.  Since,  therefore,  thefe  things 
naturally  fubfifl  after  this  manner,  thofe  that  attend  to  the  defolate  condition  of 
orphans  fhould,  in  the  firft  place,  fear  the  Gods  above  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who  naturally  take  a  particular  care  of  their 
offspring,  and  who  are,  therefore,  propitious  to  thofe  that  honour  them, 
but  hoftile  towards  thofe  that  defpife  them.  Add,  too,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  that  are  living,  but  are  in  old  age,  and  who  in  a  city  happy  through 
good  laws  poffefs  the  greatefl  honours,  and  whofe  children  and  grand¬ 
children  live  a  pleafant  life,  through  paying  them  a  proper  attention, — thefe 
acutely  hear  and  perceive  things  of  this  kind,  and  are  benevolent  to  thofe 
that  behave  juftly  to  orphans,  but  in  the  higheil  degree  indignant  with  thofe 
that  injure  them.  For  they  confider  the  depofit  of  orphans  as  the  greatefl 
and  mofl  holy  of  all  depolits.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  that  the  tutor  and 
magiflrate  who  pofleffes  the  fmallefl  degree  of  intellect,  fhould  diredt  his 
attention  to  thefe  particulars,  and  beftow  as  much  care  on  the  difcipline  and 
education  of  orphans  as  of  his  own  offspring.  He,  therefore,  who  is  per- 
fuaded  by  this  preface  to  the  law,  and  who  acls  in  no  refpedt  unjuftly  towards 
orphans,  will  evidently  be  exempt  from  all  anger  of  the  legiflator  about 
things  of  this  kind.  But  let  him  who  is  unperfuaded  by  it,  and  injures  any 
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one  who  is  deprived  of  either  father  or  mother,  fuffer  twice  the  punifhment 
he  would  have  fuftained  from  injuring  one,  both  of  whofe  parents  were 
living. 

The  laws  which  follow  relate  to  the  tutors  of  orphans,  and  the  attention 
which  magiftrates  fhould  pay  to  the  tutors.  If,  therefore,  they  pofteffed  a 
paradigm  of  the  education  of  free  children,  the  tutors  both  taking  care  of 
thefe  and  their  own  concerns,  and  if  they  had  laws  refpedting  thefe  luffi- 
ciently  diftindt,  we  fhould  not  without  reafon  eftablifh  certain  laws  for  tutors, 
as  very  much  differing  from  others,  and  diftinguifh,  by  various  purfuits,  the 
life  of  orphans  from  that  of  thofe  who  are  not  orphans.  But  now,  with 
refpedt  to  every  thing  of  this  kind,  the  privation  of  parents  does  not  with 
us  differ  much  from  paternal  government,  but  is  unwilling  to  equalize 
honour,  difhonour,  and  providential  care.  Hence  the  law,  through  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  orphans,  confoles  and  threatens.  And  further  ftill,  it  will  be  very 
opportune  for  it  to  threaten  as  follows  : — He  who  takes  care  either  of  a 
female  or  a  male,  and  who  from  among  the  guardians  of  the  law  is  appointed 
to  obferve  the  tutor  of  thefe,  fhall  poffefs  the  fame  affedlion  for  the  orphans 
intruded  to  his  care  as  if  they  were  his  own  offspring  ;  nor  fhall  he  bellow 
lefs  attention  to  their  affairs,  but  even  more,  than  to  his  own.  Let  every 
one,  therefore,  take  care  of  orphans  conformably  to  this  law.  But,  if  any 
one  adls  contrary  to  this  law  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  let  fuch  a  tutor  be  con¬ 
demned  by  a  magiftrate.  And  if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  kindred  of  the 
orphans,  or  to  any  other  of  the  citizens,  that  the  tutor  has  adted  negligently 
or  vicioufly,  let  him  be  brought  before  a  court  of  judgment,  and  make  a  four¬ 
fold  reftitution  of  the  lofs  fuftained,  and  let  one  half  be  given  to  the  boy, 
and  the  other  to  the  accufer.  When  an  orphan  arrives  at  puberty,  if  he 
thinks  that  he  has  been  negledled  by  his  tutor,  let  him  be  permitted  to  call  his 
tutor  to  an  account  for  five  years  from  the  time  that  his  tutorfhip  is  finifhed. 
And  if  any  tutor  is  condemned,  let  a  court  of  juftice  determine  what  he 
ought  to  fuffer,  or  what  fine  he  ought  to  pay.  If  any  magiftrate  fhall  appear 
to  have  injured  an  orphan  through  negligence,  let  a  court  of  juftice  deter¬ 
mine  the  reftitution  which  he  ought  to  make.  But,  if  he  fhall  appear  to 
have  injured  the  orphan  through  injuftice,  befides  making  a  reftitution,  let 
him  be  deprived  of  the  office  of  a  guardian  of  the  law  ;  and  let  another 
common  guardian  of  the  city  be  appointed  in  his  place  by  the  region  and  the 
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city.  Greater  difcord  takes  place  between  fathers  and  ions,  and  fons  and 
fathers,  than  is  proper,  in  which  fathers  think  that  the  legiflator  ought  to 
permit  them  to  renounce  their  fons  by  a  public  crier,  fo  as  that  they  may  no 
longer  be  their  fons  according  to  law  :  and  fons  are  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  accufe  their  fathers  of  madnefs,  when,  they  are  dif- 
gracefully  circumftanced  through  difeafe  or  old  age.  Thefe  things  ufually 
take  place  when  the  manners  of  men  are  perfectly  corrupt.  For,  if  the  half 
only  of  thefe  evils  took  place,  as  that  the  parents  alone,  or  the  children 
alone,  were  vicious,  calamities  which  are  the  progeny  of  fuch  a  mighty  hatred 
would  have  no  existence.  Indeed,  in  any  other  polity,  a  fon,  when  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  father,  would  not  neceffarily  be  deprived  of  the  city.  But,  in 
a  city  governed  by  thefe  laws,  he  who  is  given  up  by  his  father  muff  neceffa¬ 
rily  take  up  his  abode  in  fome  other  place.  For  no  one  is  allowed  to  unite 
himfelf  w'ith  any  family  of  the  five  thoufand  and  forty  houfes.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  fon  who  is  abandoned  by  his  father  thou  Id  not 
only  be  driven  from  his  father,  but  from  his  whole  race.  It  is  proper,  there¬ 
fore,  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  a<51  according  to  the  following  law  : — Vv  hen 
any  one,  through  anger  by  no  means  fortunate,  whether  he  is  juftly  enraged 
or  not,  defires  to  be  liberated  from  an  alliance  with  him  whom  he  has  be¬ 
gotten  and  educated,  let  him  not  be  permitted  to  accomplith  his  defire  either 
in  an  improper  manner  or  diredlly.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  let  him  affemble 
his  own  relations,  as  far  as  to  his  coufins,  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  thofe  of 
his  fon  on  the  mother’s  fide.  When  they  are  affembled,  let  him  accufe  his 
fon  to  them,  and  fhow  them  that  he  deferves  to  be  expelled  from  all  his 
kindred.  Let  the  fon  alfo  be  permitted  to  defend  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to 
prove  that  he  does  not  deferve  to  fuffer  any  thing  of  this  kind.  And  if  the 
father  perfuades  them  that  his  accufation  is  juft,  and  all  the  relations,  both 
male  and  female,  except  the  father,  mother,  and  the  fon  himfelf,  vote  for 
his  being  abandoned  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  let  a  father  be  permitted  to 
renounce  his  fon,  but  by  no  means  when  this  is  not  the  cafe.  If  any  citizen 
wifhes  to  adopt  a  Ion  whom  his  father  abandons,  let  him  not  be  reftrained 
from  adopting  him  by  any  law.  For  the  manners  of  youth  naturally  fuftain 
many  mutations  in  life.  But,  if  no  one  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years  wifhes  to 
adopt  fuch  a  fon,  let  thofe  whole  province  it  is  to  lend  offspring  into  a 
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in  a  proper  manner.  If  a  certain  difeafe,  old  age,  or  feverity  of  manners, 
or  all  thefe  together,  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  render  a  man  infane,  and 
this  is  concealed  from  every  one  except  his  domeftics  ;  and  if  fuch  a  one 
diffipates  his  fubftance,  as  being  the  mailer  of  it,  but  his  foil  is  unwilling  to 
accufe  his  father  of  madnefs,  in  this  cafe  let  the  following  law  be  efta- 
blifhed  : — In  the  firft  place,  let  the  foil  go  to  the  oldeft  guardians  of  the  law, 
and  inform  them  of  his  father’s  calamity.  Afterwards,  let  thefe,  when  they 
have  fufficiently  confdered  the  affair,  confult  whether  the  father  fhould  be 
profcribed,  or  not :  and,  if  they  agree  that  he  fhould  be  profcribed,  let  them 
be  both  witneffes  and  patronizers  of  the  caufe.  But,  if  the  father  is  con¬ 
demned,  let  him  not  afterwards  pofTefs  any  authority  over  his  own  affairs,  but 
dwell  at  home  for  the  reft  of  his  life  like  a  child.  If  a  hufband  and  wife, 
through  the  wretchednefs  of  their  manners,  live  in  difcord  with  each  other, 
let  ten  men  who  lubfift  in  the  middle  of  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  and,  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  ten  women  who  are  curators  of  marriages,  take  care  of 
things  of  this  kind.  And  if  they  are  able  to  procure  a  reconciliation,  let 
their  decifion  be  valid.  But,  if  their  minds  are  too  vehemently  inflamed  to 
admit  of  a  reconciliation,  let  them  feek,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  after 
fuch  perfons  as  are  adapted  to  refide  with  each.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  manners  of  luch  as  thefe  are  far  from  being  mild  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  adapt  to  them  more  profound  and  gentle  manners. 
And  fuch,  indeed,  as  are  without  children,  or  have  but  a  few,  and  dif- 
agree,  let  thele  be  compelled  to  marry  again,  for  the  fake  of  procreating 
children.  But  let  fuch  as,  having  a  fufficient  number  of  children,  difagree,  be 
divorced,  and  united  with  others,  for  the  fake  of  that  attention  which  old  age 
requires.  If  a  woman  dies,  and  leaves  behind  her  male  and  female  children, 
let  the  law  not  compel,  but  perfuade,  the  hulband  to  educate  his  children 
without  marrying  again.  But  if  there  are  no  children,  let  him  be  compelled 
to  marry  again,  till  he  has  procreated  children  fufficient  both  for  his  family 
and  the  city.  But,  if  a  man  dies,  and  leaves  behind  him  a  fufficient  number 
of  children,  let  the  mother  of  the  children  educate  them,  remaining  a 
widow.  If  (lie  appears,  however,  to  be  too  young  to  live  in  a  ilate  of  health 
without  a  hufband,  let  her  kindred,  in  conjunction  with  the  women  that 
take  care  of  marriages,  confult  what  is  fit  to  be  done  both  for  her  and  the 
children.  And  if  both  thefe  are  in  want  of  children,  let  them  marry  for 
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the  fake  of  having  children.  But  let  an  accurate  lufficiency  of  children  be 
a  male  and  female  according  to  law.  When  it  is  allowed  that  any  offspring 
is  the  progeny  of  the  begetter,  but  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  court 
.of  juft  ice  in  order  to  know  which  of  the  parents  the  child  ought  to  follow, 
let  the  following  mode  be  adopted  : — If  a  female  flave  has  connection  with 
a  (lave,  or  with  a  free-born  perfon,  or  with  a  freed-man,  let  the  offspring 
be  the  property  of  the  mafter  of  the  female  have.  But  if  a  free-born 
woman  is  with  child  from  a  {lave,  let  the  mafter  of  the  {lave,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  be  the  mafter  of  the  offspring.  If  any  mafter  has  a  child  by  his  own 
flave,  or  any  miftrefs  is  pregnant  from  her  (lave,  and  this  becomes  apparent, 
let  the  women  fend  the  offspring  of  the  woman,  together  with  the  father, 
into  another  region  :  but  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  banifh  the  offspring  of 
the  man,  together  with  the  mother  of  fuch  offspring.  However,  neither 
Mull  Divinity,  nor  any  man  who  is  endued  with  intellect,  ever  advife  any  one 
to  negleCt  his  parents.  Indeed,  the  aflertion,  that  it  is  proper  to  know  how 
to  worlhip  the  Gods,  will  be  a  proper  preface  with  refpeCt  to  the  honouring 
and  difhonouring  of  parents.  Antient  laws  concerning  the  Gods  are  among 
all  men  eftablifhed  in  a  twofold  manner.  For,  clearly  perceiving  fome  of 
the  Gods  1 ,  we  honour  them;  but  we  fabricate  images  of  others;  and  while 
M'e  rejoice  in  thefe  images  though  inanimate,  we  think  that  the  animated 
Gods  themfelves  will  be  benevolent  and  propitious  to  us  for  the  attention 
which  we  pay  to  thefe.  He,  therefore,  whofe  father  or  mother,  or  the 
fathers  or  mothers  of  thefe,  refide  in  his  houfe,  worn  out  with  old  age,  like 
precious  furniture,  fuch  a  one  will  never  think  that  any  other  fuch  image, 
or  one  more  efficacious,  can  ever  refide  in  his  houle,  if  he  pays  that  reve¬ 
rential  regard  to  it  which  he  ought. 

Clin.  Of  M'hat  proper  reverential  regard  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  I  will  tell  you.  For  things  of  this  kind,  O  friends,  deferve  to  be 
heard. 

Clin.  Only  fpeak. 

Guest.  We  fay  that  Oedipus,  being  difhonoured  by  his  children,  impre¬ 
cated  on  them  thofe  things  which  every  one  is  perfectly  acquainted  with, 
and  has  heard  were  inflicted  by  the  Gods.  Amvntor,  too,  is  faid  to  have 

1  Meaning  the  celeftial  orbs,  which,  in  confequence  of  being  divine  animals,  from  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  divinity,  ate  called  Gods. 
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curfed  his  foil  Phoenix  in  anger,  and  Thefeus,  Hippolytus,  and  innumerable 
other  fathers,  innumerable  other  foils.  From  which  it  becomes  apparent, 
that  the  Gods  hear  the  prayers  of  parents  againft  their  children.  For  it  is 
moft  juft  that  nothing  fhould  be  fo  noxious  to  a  child  as  the  imprecation 
of  his  parent.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  prayers  of  his  father  and 
mother  are  alone  heard  by  the  Gods  according  to  nature,  when  they  are 
defpifed  by  him,  for  they  are  alfo  heard  when  they  are  honoured  by,  and  are 
vehemently  dear  to,  him.  On  this  account,  when  in  their  prayers  they  earneftly 
invoke  the  Gods  to  blefs  their  children,  ought  we  not  to  think  that  they  are 
fimilarly  heard  by  them,  and  that  the  Gods  equally  impart  to  them  fucli 
things  as  are  good?  For  otherwife  they  would  not  be  juft  diftributors  of 
what  is  good,  which  we  fay  becomes  the  Gods  the  leaft  of  all  things. 

Clin.  Certamlv.  , 

J 

Guest.  We  fhould  think,  therefore,  as  we  obferved  a  little  before,  that 
we  cannot  pofifefs  any  image  which  is  more  honoured  by  the  Gods,  than 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  mothers  and  grandmothers,  when  worn  out 
with  age.  When  any  one  honours  thefe,  divinity  rejoices  :  for,  otherwife, 
he  would  not  hear  their  prayers.  The  image,  indeed,  of  our  progenitors 
ought  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  far  more  wonderful  than  inanimate  images. 
For  animated  images  when  they  are  reverenced  bv  us,  pray  for  us,  but  do 
the  very  contrary  when  they  are  defpifed  by  us.  But  inanimate  images  do 
neither  of  thefe.  So  that  he  who  behaves  properly  to  his  father,  grandfather, 
and  all  of  this  kind,  fuch  a  one  poffeftes  the  moft  powerful  of  all  images 
with  refpedl  to  procuring  divine  benevolence. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  moft  beautifully. 

Guest.  Every  one,  therefore,  endued  with  intellect  will  fear  and  honour 
the  prayers  of  his  parents,  as  knowing  that  they  have  often  been  profitable  and 
noxious  to  many.  Thefe  things,  then,  are  thus  eftablilhed  by  nature.  By 
good  men,  therefore,  their  aged  progenitors  when  living  to  the  extremity  of 
life,  will  be  confidered  as  a  treafure  ;  and,  if  they  die  before  they  arrive  at 
that  period,  they  will  be  vehemently  defired  by  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  terrible  in  the  extreme  to  the  vicious.  Let  every  one,  there¬ 
fore,  perfuaded  by  thefe  aflertions,  honour  his  parents  according  to  law. 
But  if  any  one  is  deaf  to  thele  exordia,  for  fuch  the  following  law  will  be 
properly  eftablifned.  If  any  one  then,  in  this  city,  reverences  his  parents  lei's 
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than  he  ought,  and  does  not  pay  them  more  attention  than  he  does  his  Ions, 
grandfons,  and  himfelf,  negledting  to  comply  with  their  will  in  all  things 
beyond  that  of  others,  let  parents  who  are  fo  negledled,  give  information  of 
the  affair  themfelves,  or  by  fome  other,  to  three  of  the  oldeft  guardians  of  the 
law,  and  likewife  to  three  of  the  women  that  have  the  care  of  marriages*’ 
And  let  thefe,  after  they  have  inveftigated  the  affair,  punifh  the  offender  ;  if 
he  is  a  young  man,  indeed,  with  ftripes  and  bonds,  if  he  is  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  let  the  fame  punifhment  be  inflidted  on  a  woman, 
if  the  is  forty  years  of  age.  But  if  they  are  older  than  this,  and  yet  do  not 
ceafe  to  negledl  their  parents,  but  affiidt  them,  let  them  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  juftice,  and  be  tried  by  thofe  citizens  who  furpafs  all  the  reft  in 
age:  and,  if  they  are  condemned,  let  the  court  of  juftice  determine  what  they 
ought  to  fuffer,  without  omitting  any  punifhment  wffich  ought  to  be  in- 
flidfed  on  fuch  an  occafion.  If  any  one,  however,  who  is  afflicted  by  his 
children,  is  unable  to  tell  his  condition,  let  any  free  perfon  who  hears  of 
his  cafe,  announce  it  to  the  governors  ;  or  let  him,  if  he  omits  to  do  this,  be 
confidered  as  a  vicious  perfon,  and  be  accufed  by  any  one  that  is  willing  of 
the  injury  fuftained.  But  if  a  flave  gives  information  of  this  affair,  let  him 
be  made  free.  And  if  he  is  the  flave  either  of  the  afflidting  or  afflidted 
perfon,  let  him  be  made  free  by  the  magiftrate  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
affair.  But  if  he  is  the  flave  of  any  other  citizen,  let  his  ranfom  be  paid 
for  to  his  mafter,  by  the  public.  Let  the  magiftrates,  likewife,  be  careful 
that  no  one  injures  a  perfon  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  his  giving  information,. 
With  refpedt  to  injuries  by  poifons,  we  have  already  made  a  divifion  of  fuch 
of  thefe  as  are  deadly  :  but  we  have  not  yet  diftinguifhed  other  injuries, 
whether  they  are  committed  by  means  of  drink  or  meat,  or  undtions,  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  w'ith  premeditation.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  poifons  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  human  fpecies.  For,  as  we  juft  now  clearly  faid,  bodies  are 
naturally  injured  by  bodies  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  enchantments,  incan¬ 
tations  and  bindings,  fome  who  dare  to  injure  others,  are  perfuaded  that  they 
are  able  to  accomplifh  their  purpofe  through  thefe,  and  others,  that  nothing 
is  fo  eafy  as  to  be  injured  by  thofe  that  poffefs  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
Thefe  particulars,  therefore,  and  all  that  pertains  to  things  of  this  kind,  it  is 
neither  eafy  to  know  how  they  naturally  fubftft,  nor,  if  any  one  does  know, 
to  perfuade  others.  But  the  minds  of  men  being  dubious  as  to  things  of  this 
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kind,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  them  that,  if  at  any 
time  thev  fee  waxen  images,  whether  in  gates,  in  places  where  three  roads 
meet,  or  on  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  they  fhould  defpife  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  as  they  have  no  clear  notions  concerning  them.  Giving  a  twofold 
divifion,  therefore,  to  the  law  relpedting  enchantments,  in  the  firft  place,  vve 
fhall  exhort,  admonifh,  and  advife  men,  not  to  attempt  any  thing  of  this 
kind  ;  nor  terrify  the  multitude,  who  are  frightened  like  children  ;  nor  com¬ 
pel  the  legiflator  and  judge  to  procure  a  remedy  for  fuch  fears  of  mankind. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  he  who  endeavours  to  hurt  another  by  poifon,  if  he 
does  not  poffefs  medical  fcience,  cannot  know  what  he  does  with  refpedt  to 
bodies.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  him  who  endeavours  to  injure  another  by 
enchantment,  unlefs  he  happens  to  be  a  diviner,  or  an  interpreter  of  portents. 
Let  the  following  law,  therefore,  be  eftabtifhed  refpedting  poifons.  He  who 
employs  poifon,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  a  man,  but  cattle,  or  fwarms 
of  bees,  or  in  order  to  injure  them  fome  other  way  than  by  procuring  their 
death,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  phyfician,  and  is  condemned  for  poifoning,  let 
him  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  if  he  is  unfkilled  in  medicine,  let  a  court 
of  juflice  determine  what  he  ought  to  fuffer,  or  what  fine  he  ought  to  pay. 
But  if  any  one  by  bonds,  or  allurements,  or  certain  incantations,  or  fuch  like 
enchantments,  is  found  endeavouring  to  injure  another,  if  he  is  a  diviner,  or 
an  interpreter  of  prodigies,  let  him  be  put  to  death.  But  if  any  one  is 
accufed  of  witchcraft,  without  being  a  diviner,  let  his  punifhment  in  a 
fimilar  manner  be  determined  by  a  court  of  juflice.  Let  him  who  injures 
another  by  fraud  or  force,  pay  a  great  fine,  if  the  injury  is  great,  but  a 
fmaller  fine,  if  the  injury  is  fmall ;  and  let  reftitution  in  all  cafes  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  lofs  fuftained.  And,  in  all  injuries,  let  the  injurer  be  fined 
till  he  is  amended.  If  it  fhall  appear  that  any  one  was  impelled  to  injure 
another,  by  a  folly  foreign  to  his  nature,  through  the  imprudence  of  youth, 
let  him  be  fen  fenced  to  pay  a  lighter  fine;  but  if  by  his  own  proper  folly,  or 
through  the  incontinence  of  pleafures  and  pains,  or  through  fear,  envy, 
certain  defires,  or  anger  difficult  to  cure,  a  heavier  fine.  At  the  fame  time 
obferving,  that  offenders  are  not  to  be  punifhed  becaufe  they  have  adted  ill, 
(for  what  is  done,  can  never  become  undone,)  but  that  afterwards  both 
offenders,  and  thofe  that  fee  them  punifhed,  may  hate  injuflice,  or  may  be 
in  a  confiderable  degree  liberated  from  a  calamity  of  this  kind.  For  the 
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fake  of  all  thefe  particulars,  and  looking  to  all  thefe,  the  laws,  like  good 
archers,  fhould  confider  this  as  a  mark,  viz.  the  magnitude  of  punifhment,  and 
the  proper  defert  in  each  offence.  A  judge,  therefore,  ought  to  ad  in  this 
manner,  as  the  minider  of  the  legidature,  fince  it  is  permitted  him  by  law  to 
effabliffi  what  punifhment  offenders  ought  to  fuffer  :  and,  like  a  paintei',  he 
fhould  diligently  copy  his  original.  This,  indeed,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias, 
fhould  be  done  by  us  at  prefent,  in  the  mod;  beautiful  and  bed:  manner  ;  and 
we  fhould  eftablifh  what  punifhments  ought  to  be  inflided,  both  on  bade 
adions  committed  by  fraud,  and  thofe  committed  by  violence  ;  and  this  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  the  Gods,  and  the  fons  of  the  Gods,  will  permit  us  to 
edablifh.  Let  no  one  then  who  is  infane  be  openly  feen  in  the  city,  but 
let  the  relations  of  the  infane  perfon  keep  him  fecure  at  home,  in  the  bed; 
manner  they  are  able.  If  they  do  not,  let  them  be  fined.  And  let  him  who 
pofTeffes  the  larged:  edate  be  fined  a  hundred  drachms,  if  he  is  negligent 
in  fecuring  an  infane  perfon,  whether  he  be  a  flave,  or  free.  But  let  him 
who  pofTeffes  the  next  edate  to  this,  be  fined  four  out  of  five  parts  of  a 
mina  ;  he  who  pofTeffes  a  third  edate,  three  parts  of  a  mina  :  and,  he  who 
pofTeffes  a  fourth  edate,  four  parts.  Many,  indeed,  are  rendered  infane  by 
various  means.  Some,  as  thofe  of  whom  we  have  jud  fpoken,  through 
difeafe.  Others  through  anger,  and  the  vicious  education  of  a  depraved 
nature ;  who,  being  incited  by  a  trifling  enmity,  talk  loudly,  and  blafpheme 
each  other.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  take  place  in  a  city  governed 
by  good  laws.  With  refped  to  every  kind  of  flander,  therefore,  let  the 
following  law  be  edablifhed.  Let  no  one  dander  another.  But  when  one 
perfon  in  difcourfe  with  another  is  doubtful  of  any  particular,  let  him  with 
whom  he  difcourfes  mdruct  both  him  and  thofe  that  are  prefent  in  the 
truth  of  the  cafe,  and  entirely  abdain  from  dander.  For  men,  when  they 
dander  each  other  with  bafe  words,  are  to  be  confidered  as  effeminate.  And, 
in  the  fird  place,  from  words,  which  are  a  light  thing,  hatred  and  grievous 
enmities  are  often  produced  in  reality.  For  he  who  is  gratified  with  anger, 
which  is  a  thing  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  and  is  filled  with  it  as  with 
noxious  aliment, — fuch  a  one,  being  rendered  as  rudic  and  favage  in  this  part 
of  his  foul  as  he  was  once  gentle  and  mild  through  difcipline,  leads  a  morofe 
life,  and  receives  from  anger  this  bitter  grace.  Hence,  nearly  all  men  from 
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things  of  this  kind,  utter  fomething  ridiculous  to  their  adverfaries  ;  and  he 
.who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  a  thing  of  this  kind,  either  errs  in  every  refpeft, 
or  deftroys  many  parts  of  magnanimity.  Oil  this  account,  therefore,  let  no 
one  ever  fpeak  in  this  manner  in  a  temple,  or  where  public  facrifices  are 
performed  ;  or  in  places  of  conteft,  or  the  forum,  or  in  a  court  of  juftice, 
or  in  any  common  affembly.  But  let  the  magiftrate,  who  is  prefent  at  the 
time,  freely  punifh  any  one  who  a6ls  in  this  manner  :  and,  if  he  negledh  to 
do  fo,  let  him  be  conlidered  as  one  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  laws  nor 
the  mandates  of  the  legiflator,  and  let  him  never  be  permitted  to  contend  for 
the  rewards  which  are  conferred  on  virtue.  But,  if  any  one  ufes  ilander  in 
other  places,  either  by  provoking,  or  anfwering,  let  any  more  elderly  perfon 
who  is  prefent,  in  defence  of  the  law,  reftrain  with  blows  thofe  who  are 
incited  by  a  foreign  and  vicious  anger ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  let  them  be 
punifhed  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.  We  fay,  too,  at  prefent,  that  he 
who  is  entangled  with  Hander  will  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  fometimes 
fpeaking  ridiculoufly ;  and  this  is  'what  we  condemn  when  it  takes  place 
through  anger.  But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  admit  the  jefts  and  ridiculous 
Handers  which  comedians  employ  againft  the  citizens,  if  they  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  anger  ?  Or  Hiall  we  give  this  affair  a  twofold  divifion,  viz.  into 
the  jocofe  and  the  ferious  ?  And,  indeed,  any  one  may  be  permitted  jocofely 
to  employ  ridicule  without  anger.  But  let  no  one  be  allowed  to  employ  it, 
as  we  faid  before,  when  inflamed  with  anger.  Let  us  now,  therefore, 
eftablifh  by  law  to  whom  this  may  be  allowed,  and  to  whom  not.  Let  not 
then  a  compofer  of  comedies,  or  of  iambic  or  mufical  melody,  be  permitted 
either  in  words  or  images  to  Hander  any  citizen,  either  in  anger  or  without 
anger.  And,  if  any  one  difobeys  this  law,  let  thole  that  determine  the 
rewards  of  conteHs  drive  him  from  the  region  the  very  lame  day,  or  they 
fhall  be  fined  three  minse,  facred  to  the  God  to  whom  the  conteft  belongs. 
But  let  the  others,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  be  permitted  to  employ  ridi¬ 
cule  without  anger,  and  in  fport  ;  but  let  them  not  be  permitted  to  do  this 
ferioufly,  and  in  anger.  Let  the  determination,  too,  of  this  affair  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  who  takes  care  of  the  whole  difcipline  of  youth.  And  let  him 
who  compofes  any  thing  be  permitted  to  make  it  public,  if  it  is  approved  of 
by  this  curator  of  youth :  but  if  he  does  not  approve  of  it,  let  not  the  author 
be  permitted  to  fhow  it  to  any  one,  or  inftruct  in  it  either  a  Have  or  a  free¬ 
born 
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born  perfon.  Or,  if  he  does,  let  him  be  confidered  as  a  vicious  character, 
and  as  one  who  difobeys  the  laws.  But  he  deferves  commiferation  who, 
when  temperate,  or  poffe  fling  fome  other  virtue,  or  a  part  of  virtue,  is 
opprefled  with  a  certain  calamity,  either  from  hunger,  or  fomething  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  but  this  cannot  be  faid  univerfally  of  any  one  who  falls  into 
luch-like  misfortunes.  Hence  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  circumifance 
if  a  man  of  this  kind  is  fo  entirely  negledled  as  to  arrive  at  extreme  poverty, 
whether  he  is  a  Have,  or  free,  in  a  polity  and  city  which  is  moderately  in¬ 
habited.  On  this  account,  the  following  law  may  be  fafely  eflablifhed  by 
the  legiflator.  .Let  there  be  no  beggars  in  the  city.  But  if  any  one  attempts 
to  procure  food  by  prayers  which  cannot  be  fatisfied,  let  the  praefedts  of 
the  forum  expel  him  from  the  forum,  and  the  governor  of  the  ways  and 
buildings  from  the  city  :  and  let  the  magiftrate  who  prefides  over  the  lands 
expel  him  from  every  other  part  of  the  region,  that  the  whole  country  may 
be  pure  from  an  animal  of  this  kind.  If  a  male  or  a  female  (lave  injures 
the  property  of  another  perfon  undefervedly,  whether  through  inexperi¬ 
ence,  or  intemperate  condudl,  let  the  mafter  of  fuch  Have  either  make 
fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  perfon,  or  deliver  up  to  him  the  injurer.  But  if 
the  mafter  of  the  Have  contends  that  the  affair  happened  through  the 
mutual  craft  of  the  injurer  and  injured,  that  the  Have  might  be  taken 
from  him,  let  him  charge  with  the  crime  of  malice  the  perfon  who  fays 
he  has  been  injured  ;  and,  if  he  convidts  him,  let  him  receive  from  him 
double  the  price  at  which  a  court  of  juftice  had  valued  the  flave.  If  the 
mafter  of  the  flave  is  convidted,  let  him  both  make  the  injured  perfon  a 
recompenfe  for  his  lofs,  and  deliver  up  the  flave.  And,  if  a  heifer,  horfe,  or 
dog,  or  any  other  animal,  injures  any  neighbouring  property,  let  the  mafter 
of  the  animal  in  a  fimilar  manner  make  reftitution  for  the  lofs.  If  any  one 
refufes  to  bear  witnefs  willingly,  let  him  be  cited  by  biimwho  is  in  want  of 
his  evidence ;  and  when  cited,  let  him  attend  at  a  proper  time,  and  bear 
witnefs  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  he  fays  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  affair,  let  him  fwear  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it  by  the  three  Gods,  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Themis,  and  be  difmiffed.  Let  him  who,  when  called  to  bear 
witnefs,  does  not  attend,  be  obnoxious  to  the  injury,  according  to  law.  If 
any  judge  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  let  him  not,  in  giving  evidence,  pafs 
fentence  on  the  cafe.  Let  a  free  woman  be  permitted  to  bear  witnefs,  de- 
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fend  a  caufe,  and  obtain  juftice,  if  {he  is  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
is  unmarried.  But,  if  (lie  is  married,  let  her  be  permitted  to  bear  witnefs 
only.  Let  a  male  and  female  {lave,  and  a  bov,  be  alone  permitted  to  bear 
witnefs  and  defend  a  caufe  in  cafes  of  murder,  if  they  can  give  fufficient 
fecurity  for  their  appearance  at  the  trial,  if  they  fhould  happen  to  be  accufed 
of  bearing  falfe  witnefs.  If  any  one  accufes  another  of  bearing  falfe  witnefs, 
let  each  of  the  litigants  confider  the  teftimony,  both  in  whole  and  part, 
before  fentence  is  paffed.  But  let  the  magiftrates  preferve  in  writing  the 
accufations  of  bearing  falfe  witnefs  made  by  both,  and  bring  them  forward 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  falfe  witnefles.  If  any  one  {hall  be  found 
to  have  given  falfe  witnefs  twice,  let  the  law  no  longer  compel  him  to  bear 
witnefs  again.  But  if  he  {hall  be  found  to  have  given  falfe  witnefs  thrice, 
let  him  not  be  permitted  ever  to  bear  witnefs  again.  And  if  he  dares  after 
this  to  bear  witnefs,  let  any  one  who  is  willing  give  information  of  him  to 
a  magiftrate.  Afterwards,  let  the  magiftrate  deliver  him  to  a  court  of 
juftice  ,  and,  if  he  is  convifted,  let  him  be  put  to  death.  When  in  any  law- 
fuit  falfe  witnefles  are  detected,  and  are  found  to  be  the  means  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  gaining  his  caufe,  if  more  than  half  of  the  witneffes  are  condemned,  let 
no  judgment  be  palled  from  their  evidence.  But  it  is  proper  in  this  cafe 
diligently  to  inquire,  whether  or  not  any  fentence  {hould  be  pafled  ;  that, 
in  whatever  manner  the  caufe  may  be  determined,  by  this  means  juftice  may 
be  done.  Since,  however,  there  are  many  beautiful  things  in  the  life  of 
man,  in  moft  of  them  dire  calamities  are,  as  it  were,  naturally  inherent, 
through  which  they  are  ftained  and  defiled.  But  why  {hould  not  juftice 
among  men  be  beautiful,  which  renders  all  human  affairs  mild?  And  this 
being  beautiful,  why  fhould  it  not  be  beautiful  to  patronize  the  caufe  of 
another  ?  This,  then,  being  the  cafe,  a  certain  evil  calumny  gives  a  beau¬ 
tiful  name  to  an  art,  which,  it  fays,  was  firft  deviled  in  judicial  affairs  ;  by 
means  of  which,  in  litigations,  and  the  patronizing  of  caules,  any  one  may 
vanquifh  another,  whether  the  caufe  is  juft  or  not.  They  add,  that  the  gift  of 
tins  art,  and  of  the  arguments  proceeding  from  it,  confifts  in  beftowing  re¬ 
wards  from  money.  This,  therefore,  whether  it  is  an  art,  or  a  certain  ex- 
ercile  void  of  art,  muff;  by  no  means  be  planted  in  our  city  ;  but,  reverencing 
the  legiflator,  it  fhould  be  perfuaded  not  to  fpeak  contrary  to  juftice,  and 
ihould  be  fent  to  fome  other  region.  Thofe,  then,  that  are  perfuaded  by 
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thefe  arguments  we  pafs  over  in  filence  :  but  let  the  following  law  be  an¬ 
nounced  for  thofe  that  are  unperfuaded  by  them  : — If  it  fhall  appear  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  give  a  contrary  direction  to  the  power  of  juft  ice  in 
the  fouls  of  the  judges,  and  either  excites  or  patronizes  many  unfeafonable 
law  fuits,  let  any  one  who  is  willing  charge  him  with  adling  bafely  in  judi¬ 
cial  matters,  or  with  patronizing  a  bad  caufe.  And  let  the  caufe  be  tried 
in  a  feledt  court  of  juftice.  If,  too,  he  is  condemned,  let  the  court  of  juftice 
determine  whether  he  adted  in  this  manner  through  avarice  or  love  of  con¬ 
tention.  And  if  through  a  love  of  contention,  let  the  judges  appoint  him  a 
certain  time,  beyond  which  he  fhall  neither  plead  any  caufe  himfelf,  nor 
patronize  that  of  another.  But  if  through  avarice,  if  he  is  a  ftranger,  let 
him  depart  from  the  city  without  ever  returning  to  it  again,  or  if  he  negledts 
to  do  this,  let  him  be  put  to  death.  If  he  is  a  citizen,  in  confequence  of 
thus  improperly  honouring  money,  let  him  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
Likewife,  let  him  be  put  to  death  who  has  been  found  by  a  court  of  juftice 
to  have  adled  twice  in  this  manner. 
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If  an  ambaffador  or  a  crier  deceives  the  city  in  any  thing  committed  to  his 
charge,  or  does  not  announce  what  he  is  fent  to  proclaim  ;  or  again,  when 
returning  from  friends  or  enemies,  does  not  truly  relate  the  meffage  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  them,  let  a  written  information  be  drawn  up  againft  fuch  a  one, 
as  irreligioufly  defpifing,  contrary  to  law,  the  denunciations  and  mandates  of 
Hermes  and  Jupiter.  And  if  he  is  condemned,  let  the  judges  determine 
what  he  ought  to  fuffer,  or  what  fine  he  ought  to  pay.  The  theft  of  money 
is,  indeed,  illiberal,  but  rapine  is  bafe.  But  no  one  of  the  fons  of  Jupiter 
will  ever  do  any  thing  of  this  kind,  in  confequence  of  being  delighted  either 
with  fraud  or  force.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  adding  in  a  diforderly  manner 
through  poets,  or  certain  mythologies,  be  falfely  perfuaded  that  if  he  thieves 
either  by  fraud  or  force,  he  does  not  a£t  bafely,  but  does  that  which  the 
Gods  themfelves  have  done.  For  this  is  neither  true  nor  becoming  :  but  he 
who  illegally  aQs  in  this  manner,  is  neither  a  God,  nor  a  fon  of  the  Gods.. 
But  it  is  proper  that  thefe  things  fhould  be  known  by  the  legiflator  rather 
than  by  all  poets.  He,  therefore,  who  is  perfuaded  by  this  our  difcourfe, 
is  happy,  and  will  be  happy  through  the  whole  of  time  ;  but  he  who  is  un- 
perfuaded  by  it,  muff  be  retrained  by  the  following  law  : — If  any  one  com¬ 
mits  any  public  theft,  whether  it  is  great  or  fmall,  he  ought  to  fuffer  the 
fame  punifhment.  For  he  who  takes  away  a  thing  of  fmall  confequence, 
thieves  with  the  fame  defire,  though  with  lefs  force.  But  he  who  moves 
any  thing  of  greater  confequence,  and  does  not  reftore  it  to  its  proper  place, 
is  wholly  unjuft.  The  law,  however,  thinks  it  proper  that  the  one  fhould 
be  lefs  punifhed  than  the  other,  not  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  theft, 
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but  becaufe,  perhaps,  one  of  thefe  characters  may  be  cured,  but  the  other 
is  incurable.  If  a  flave,  or  a  dranger,  is  accufed  and  condemned  of  any 
public  theft,  let  fentence  be  palled  on  him  what  he  ought  to  differ,  or  what 
fine  he  ought  to  pay,  as  if  it  were  probable  that  he  might  be  cured.  But  if 
any  citizen,  who  has  been  properly  educated,  is  convicted  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  any  public  theft,  or  violence,  whether  he  is  dete&ed  in  the  faCt  or 
not,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  death,  as  one  who  is  nearly  incurable.  For 
hte  fake  of  war,  indeed,  many  confultations  and  many  laws  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  indituted.  The  greated  of  all  things,  however,  confifts  in  this,  that 
neither  any  male  or  female  be  at  any  time  without  a  governor,  nor  the  foul 
of  any  citizen  be  ever  accudomed,  either  ferioufly  or  in  fport,  to  do  any  thing 
from  itlelf  alone  ;  but  that  in  all  war,  and  in  all  peace,  it  perpetually  looks 
to  a  governor,  and  lives  following  his  mandates,  fo  as  to  comply  with  them 
in  the  fmalled  particular ;  to  Hand  when  he  commands,  walk,  engage  in 
gymnadic  exercifes,  wafh,  eat,  rife  by  night  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
guard  and  giving  fignals  ;  and  in  dangers  themfelves,  neither  to  purfue  nor 
give  way  to  any  one,  without  the  mandate  of  the  governors.  And,  in  one 
word,  that  it  fhould  never  be  taught  to  do  or  know  any  thing  feparate  from 
others ;  but  that  the  life  of  all  men  fhould,  in  the  higheffc  degree,  in  all  things 
be  colle&ed  into  one,  fubfid  together,  and  be  common.  For  nothing  will 
ever  be  more  excellent,  better,  or  more  artificial  than  this,  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  fafety  and  victory  in  war.  In  peace,  too,  men  fhould  be 
accudomed  from  their  childhood  to  govern  others,  and  to  be  governed  by 
others.  But  anarchy  fhould  be  expelled  from  all  life,  both  from  that  of  men,, 
and  of  beads  that  are  in  fubjeCtion  to  men.  All  choirs,  too,  fhould  be  cele¬ 
brated,  with  a  view  to  the  bed  mode  of  conducting  war ;  and  all  facility, 
dexterity,  and  promptitude,  fhould  be  dudied  for  the  fake  of  this.  On  this 
account,  too,  we  ought  to  accudom  ourfelves  to  endurance  of  hunger  and 
and  third,  cold  and  heat,  and  a  hard  bed.  And,  what  is  greated  of  all,  for 
the  fake  of  this  we  fhould  be  careful  not  to  corrupt  the  power  of  the  head 
and  feet  by  the  tegument  of  foreign  clothing,  which  dedroys  the  generation 
and  nature  of  our  proper  hairs  and  fhoes.  For  thefe  extremities,  when  pre- 
ferved,  poffefs  the  greated  power  of  the  whole  body,  but  the  contrary  when 
they  are  not  preferved.  And  one  of  thefe  is  in  the  highed  degree  fubfervient 
to  the  whole  body  ;  but  the  other  is  endued  with  a  principal  authority,  natu- 
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rally  pofleffing  all  its  principal  fenfes.  And  this  praife  of  a  warlike  life 
ought  to  be  heard  by  young  men.  But  the  law  is  as  follows : — Let  every 
one  engage  in  war  who  is  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  or  is  deputed  a  certain 
part.  But,  if  any  one,  through  a  certain  vice,  deferts  his  port  without  leave 
from  his  commander,  let  him  be  accufed  of  defertion,  when  he  returns,  to 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  Let  him  be  judged,  too,  by  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders,  by  the  horfe  and  the  foot  feparately,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  by 
the  reft.  And  let  the  foot  be  introduced  to  the  foot,  the  horfe  to  the  horfe, 
and  each  of  the  other  orders  to  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  with  themfelves.  If 
any  one  is  condemned,  let  him  afterwards  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
any  military  conteft,  or  accufing  another  of  negledt  of  military  duty.  And 
befides  this,  let  a  court  of  juftice  determine  what  he  ought  to  fuffer,  or  what 
fine  he  ought  to  pay.  After  this,  when  the  trial  for  defertion  is  finiffied,  let 
the  commanders  again  aftemble  each  of  thefe  orders,  that  military  rewards 
may  be  conferred  on  thofe  who  have  conduced  themfelves  ftrenuoufly  in 
battle.  But  any  one  who  is  willing  may  judge  of  the  victory  among  thofe  of 
the  fame  rank  with  himfelf,  fo  as  that  he  neither  produces  arguments  nor  wit- 
neffes  of  any  former  battle,  but  alone  confiders  the  battle  which  has  then  been 
fought.  Let  a  crown  of  olive,  too,  be  the  reward  of  the  military  champion. 
And  afterwards,  let  thofe  that  have  obtained  thefe  crowns  fufpend  them  in 
the  temples  of  the  warlike  Gods,  with  any  infcription  they  pleafe,  that  they 
may  be  a  teftimony  through  the  whole  of  life  of  the  military  virtue  of  the 
moft  valiant,  and  thofe  that  were  valiant  in  the  fecond  and  third  degree. 
But,  if  any  one  engages  in  battle,  and  leaves  the  army  before  he  is  difmifted 
by  his  commanding  officers,  let  him  be  tried  by  the  fame  judges  as  the  de- 
ferter  was  tried  by,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  and,  if  condemned,  let  him 
be  hmilarly  puniffied.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  one  man,  when  he  is 
about  to  judge  another,  ffiould  be  fearful  left  he  ffiould  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  inflidt  punifhment  fall'ely.  For  juftice  is  faid,  and  is  truly  faid, 
to  be  a  baffiful  virgin.  But  falfehood  is  naturally  odious  to  baffifulnefs  and 
juftice.  In  other  things,  therefore,  it  is  requifite  to  be  cautious  with  refpedt 
to  judging  erroneoufly,  but  particularly  as  to  throwing  away  armour  in 
battle.  For,  it  may  happen  that  fome  one  may  be  erroneoufly  coniidered  as 
bafe  for  an  adlion  of  this  kind,  and  may  be  puniffied  for  it  undefervedlv. 
For  it  is  bj  no  means  eaiy  to  determine  properly  in  this  cafe.  At  the  fame 
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time  it  is  neceflary  that  the  law  fhould  endeavour  to  define  according  to 
parts.  Employing  a  fable,  therefore,  we  lay,  if  Patroclus  fhould  have  been 
carried  to  his  tent  without  arms,  and  fcarcely  alive,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
and  if  his  arms,  which,  as  the  poet  fays,  were  given  to  Peleus  by  the  Gods 
oil  his  marriage  with  Thetis,  fhould  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  Hedor,  would  evil 
men  in  this  cafe  reproach  the  fon  of  Menoetius,  as  if  he  had  thrown  away 
his  arms?  Further  ftill,  if  any  perfons,  being  hurled  from  lofty  places, 
either  into  the  fea,  or  into  places  confifting  of  an  abundant  conflux  of  water 
produced  through  tempefts,  or  into  many  other  places  of  this  kind,  which 
might  eafily  be  adduced  to  free  them  from  a  fufpicion  of  cowardice, — if, 
being  hurled  into  thefe,  they  fhould  lofe  their  arms,  ought  they  in  this  cafe 
to  be  blamed  r  But  we  ought  to  endeavour,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  to 
feparate  the  greater  and  the  moft  grievous  evil  from  the  contrary.  In  flan¬ 
dering,  therefore,  the  very  words  employed  for  the  purpofe,  poffefs  a  certain 
divifion.  For,  as  the  throwing  away  arms  cannot  be  juftly  afferted  in  all 
cafes,  but  the  lofing  them  may ;  in  like  manner,  he  is  not  to  be  fimilarly 
called  a  thrower  away  of  his  fhield  who  lofes  it  by  force,  as  he  who  volun¬ 
tarily  throws  it  away.  For  they  totally  and  univerfally  differ  from  each 
other.  Let  the  following  law,  therefore,  be  eftablifhed  : — If  any  one,  being, 
affaulted  by  enemies,  and  having  arms,  does  not  defend  himfelf  againft  them, 
but  voluntarily  drops  them,  or  throws  them  away,  preferring  a  bafe  life, 
in  conjundion  with  infamy,  to  a  beautiful,  and  happy  death,  accompanied 
with  fortitude,  let  fentence  be  palled  on  fuch  a  one,  as  a  thrower  away  of 
arms,  but  let  the  judge  negled  to  confider  the  lofing  of  arms  mentioned 
above.  For  it  is  requifite  always  to  punifh  the  vicious,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  better,  but  not  the  unfortunate.  For  no  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  an  adion  of  this  kind.  But  what  punifhment  will  be  adapted  to  him 
who  is  condemned  for  throwing  away  his  arms  in  a  cowardly  manner.  ?  For,r 
it  is  impoffible  to  change  a  man  of  this  kind  into  a  contrary  charader,as  they 
report  Divinity  once  changed  the  Theffalian  Caeneus  from  the  nature  of  a 
woman  into  that  of  a  man.  For  a  contrary  generation  would,  after  a  man¬ 
ner,  be  the  moft  adapted  of  all  others  to  him  who  throws  away  his  fhield, — - 
I  mean,  that  he  fnould  be  punifhed  by  being  changed  from  a  man  into  a 
woman.  But  now,  fince  this  is  impoffible,  let  us  devife  a  punifhment  which 
approaches  the  neareft  to  this,  I  mean  that,  in  confequence  of  his  great  love 
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of  life,  he  fhall  never  afterwards  engage  in  any  dangerous  enterprize,  but, 
as  being  a  vicious  character,  live  as  long  as  poffible,  covered  with  difgrace. 
Let,  then,  the  following  law  be  eftablifhed  for  thefe  : — When  a  man  is  con¬ 
demned  for  fhamefully  throwing  away  his  warlike  arms,  let  neither  any 
general  of  an  army,  nor  any  other  military  officer,  ever  employ  him  as  a 
foldier,  nor  admit  him  into  the  army.  But  if  any  fuch  officer  does  admit 
him,  let  the  judge  who  inquires  into  the  reafons  of  condud  punifh  him  as 
follows  :  If  he  pofTefTcs  the  largeft  effate,  let  him  be  fined  ten  minae  ;  if  the 
fecond  in  rank,  five  minae  ;  if  the  third,  three  ;  and,  if  the  fourth,  one  mina. 
But  he  who  was  condemned  for  throwing  away  his  armour,  befides  being 
excluded  from  engaging  in  manly  dangers,  through  his  cowardice,  fhall,  if 
he  poflefles  the  largeft  effate,  be  in  like  manner  fined  ten  minae  ;  if  the. 
fecond,  five ;  if  the  third,  three ;  andr  if  the  fourth,  one  mina.  But,  with 
refped  to  thofe  magiftrates  who  inquire  into  the  realons  of  conduct,  what 
ought  we  to  determine  ;  fome  magiftrates  being  chofen  by  a  yearly  lot,  but 
others  for  many  years,  and  by  feledion  ?  For  who  will  be  a  fufficient  judge 
of  the  reafons  of  condud,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  any  magiffrate,  being  bent 
by  the  weight  of  his  government,  fhould  fay  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of 
his  office  ?  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  eafy  to  find  one  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  For,  fince  one  magiftrate  furpaffes  another  in  virtue,  how  fhall  we 
difcover  him  who  tranicends  all  the  reft.  At  the  fame  time,  we  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  certain  divine  men  who  may  ad  for  us  as  judges  of  the 
reafons  of  condud.  For  the  cafe  is  as  follows  : — There  are  many  occafionS' 
for  diffolving  a  polity,  as  there  are  of  a  fhip,  or  a  certain  animal,  of  whichy 
though  there  is  one  difperfed  nature,  yet  we  denominate  them  tones,  tranf- 
verfe  enclofures,  extenfions  of  nerves,  and  call  them  by  many  other  names.. 
But  this  is  an  occafion,  by  no  means  the  fmalleft,  of  the  prefervation  and 
diffolution  of  a  polity.  For,  if  the  judges  who  require  of  the  magiftrates 
the  reafon  of  their  condud,  are.  better  than  the  magiftrates,  and  this  is  ma¬ 
naged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  away  all  occafion  of  complaint,  the  whole 
region  and  city  will  thus  flourifh  and  be  happy.  But,  if  an  inquiry  is- made 
into  the  condud  of  the  magiftrates  in  a  different  manner,  then,  that  judg¬ 
ment  being  diflolved  by  which  all  political  affairs  are  conneded  in  one,  a 
divulfion  of  all  government  takes  place,  and  magiftrates  no  longer  verging, 
to  the  fatne  thing,,  they  caufe.  the  city  from  being  one,,  to  be  many,  and 
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filling  it  with  feditions,  bring  it  rapidly  to  deftrudion.  On  this  account,  it 
is  neceffary  that  thofe  who  inquire  into  the  reafons  of'  conduct  fhould,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  be  endued  with  every  virtue.  We  Shall,  therefore,  thus 
devife  the  fabrication  of  thefe.  Let  the  whole  city  affemble  every  year 
after  the  fummer  folftice,  to  a  facred  grove  common  to  the  Sun  and  Apollo, 
in  order  to  ele6t  three  men,  which  every  one  fhall  judge  to  excel  all  others 
except  himfelf ;  and  let  thefe  be  not  lefs  than  fifty  years  of  age.  Afterwards, 
let  the  half  of  thofe  who  are  chofen  by  the  greateft  number  of  votes  be 
feleited,  if  they  form  an  even  number ;  but  if  they  form  an  odd  number, 
then,  leaving  out  one  who  had  the  feweSt  votes,  let  the  half  of  the  remainder 
be  taken,  and  a  judgment  formed  by  the  number  of  votes.  If  fome  happen 
to  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  half  of  thefe  is  more  than  three, 
let  the  excels  be  taken  away,  and  the  juniors  rejected.  Afterwards,  out  of 
thefe,  let  an  election  be  made  by  votes,  till  three,  whofe  votes  are  unequal, 
are  obtained.  But  if  all  thefe,  or  two  of  them,  have  equal  votes,  then,  com¬ 
mitting  the  affair  to  good  fate  and  fortune,  let  the  three  be  distinguished  by 
lot ;  and  let  him  who  is  viitor,  together  with  the  fecond  and  third,  be 
crowned  with  leaves  of  olive.  Afterwards,  the  rewards  being  conferred,  let 
it  be  proclaimed  to  all  men,  that  the  city  of  the  Magnefians  having  again 
obtained  fafety  from  Divinity,  confecrates  three  of  its  beft  citizens  as  com¬ 
mon  firft  fruits  to  Apollo  and  the  Sun,  conformably  to  an  antient  law.  Let 
thefe,  too,  in  the  firft  year,  choofe  twelve  examiners  of  the  reafons  of  con¬ 
duit,  and  continue  to  do  this  till  each  has  accomplished  his  feventy-fifth  year; 
and  afterwards,  let  three  always  be  added  every  year.  Let  thefe  accurately 
obferve  all  the  magistrates,  who  are  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  with  all 
poffible  free  examination.  Let  them  refide,  too,  at  the  time  in  which  they  ait 
as  examiners  of  the  reafons  of  conduit,  in  the  grove  facred  to  the  Sun  and 
Apollo,  in  which  they  were  eleited.  Here,  each  inquiring  into  every  thing 
by  himfelf,  and  all  examining  in  common,  let  them  Signify  by  public  writings 
in  the  forum  what  each  of  the  magiftrates  ought  to  fufter,  or  be  fined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  decifion.  But  if  any  one  of  the  magiftrates  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  has  been  condemned  juftly,  let  him  go  to  the  chofen  judges 
appointed  to  examine  the  reafons  of  conduit,  and  if  he  is  acquitted  by  thefe, 
let  him  accufe,  if  he  is  willing,  the  examiners  of  the  reafons  of  conduit; 
but,  if  he  is  condemned  by  the  chofen  judges  alfo,  and  was  before  by  the  other 
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judges  condemned  to  death,  let  him  die,  as  neceffity  requires.  But  if  he  was 
fentenced  by  them  to  pay  a  fine,  the  double  of  which  he  is  capable  of  pay¬ 
ing,  let  him  be  fined  the  double  of  it. 

It  is,  however,  now  requifite  to  hear  what  the  accufations  of  thefe  judges 
will  be,  and  after  what  manner  they  will  take  place.  The  firfl  places,  then, 
in  all  public  fpe&acles  fhould  always  be  given  to  thofe  who  are  appointed  by 
the  common  confent  of  the  whole  city  to  prefide  over  all  others  as  long  as 
they  live.  And  further  Bill,  when  it  is  found  neceflary  to  fend  magiftrates 
to  infpe£t  the  common  facrifices,  fpedlacles,  and  other  facred  rites  of  the 
Greeks,  let  them  be  fent  from  thefe.  Likewife,  let  thefe  alone  in  the  city 
be  adorned  with  a  crown  of  laurel ;  and  let  them  all  be  priefls  of  Apollo  and 
the  Sun.  Let  him,  too,  be  the  high-prieft  every  year  from  among  thefe, 
who  in  the  former  year  was  judged  to  excel  the  other  priefts  ;  and  let  his 
name  every  year,  as  long  as  the  city  is  inhabited,  become  the  meafure  of 
the  number  of  time.  But  when  thefe  priefts  die,  let  care  be  taken  that  their 
funerals  and  fepulchres  furpafs  thofe  of  the  other  citizens.  Let  every  one, 
too,  on  this  occafion  have  a  white  robe,  and  let  there  be  no  weeping  and 
lamentation.  Let  there  be  alfb  two  choirs,  one  confifting  of  fifteen  girls, 
and  the  other  of  as  many  boys  ;  and  let  each  of  thefe  furround  the  bier, 
praifing  the  priefls,  as  it  were,  in  a  hymn,  and  each  by  turns  celebrating 
their  felicity  in  fongs  through  the  whole  day.  On  the  morning  following, 
let  a  hundred  young  men,  who  are  engaged  in  gymnaftic  exercifes,  carry 
the  bier  to  the  fepulchre  which  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  have  chofen. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  let  the  unmarried  young  men  march  before  the  bier 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  together  with  horfes  and  horfemen  ;  the  foot 
with  their  light  arms,  and  others  in  a  fimilar  manner.  But  let  boys,  going 
before  the  bier,  fing  a  paternal  fong ;  and  let  them  be  followed  by  girls,  and 
women  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  children.  After  thefe,  let 
priefts  and  priefleffes  follow,  as  to  a  pure  fepulchre,  though  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  go  to  other  fepulchres  ;  if  the  Pythian  deity  likewife  affents.  Let 
the  fepulchre,  too,  for  thefe  be  built  under  the  earth  ;  and  let  it  be  a  long 
arch  compofed  of  valuable  and  undecaying  ftones,  and  containing  on  each 
fide  beds  of  flone.  In  this  let  them  place  the  bleffed  deceafed,  and  plant  a 
grove  of  trees  in  a  circular  order  round  the  monument,  except  in  one  part, 
that  the  fepulchre  may  be  always  enlarged  when  it  is  requifite.  Every  year^ 
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too,  let  mufical,  gymnaftic  and  equeftrian  contefls  be  inffituted  in  honour 
of  thefe  deceafed  priefts.  And  fuch  are  the  honours  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  thofe  whofe  judgments  concerning  the  reafons  of  conduct  are  not  con¬ 
demned.  But,  if  any  one  of  thefe,  confiding  too  much  in  his  decifion, 
ffiould  make  the  imbecility  of  human  nature  apparent,  and  become  depraved 
after  his  decifion,  let  him  be  accufed  by  any  one  who  is  willing ;  and  let  the 
following  law  refpedting  the  mode  of  his  accufation  be  eftablifhed  -In  the 
firff  place,  let  him  be  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice,  and  let  the  guardians 
of  the  laws  at  the  fame  time  be  prefent.  Afterwards,  let  the  colleagues  of 
the  accufed  be  prefent  ;  and,  laftly,  let  the  court  of  juffice  be  compofed  of 
feleft  judges.  Then,  let  his  accufer  fignify  in  writing  that  he  who  is  accufed 
is  an  unworthy  character,  and  that  he  does  not  deferve  either  the  rewards, 
or  to  ad:  in  the  capacity,  of  a  magiftrate.  If,  therefore,  he  is  condemned, 
let  him  be  deprived  of  magiftracy,  of  a  lepulchre,  and  of  thofe  other 
rewards  which  pertain  to  his  office.  But  if  his  accufer  has  not  a  fifth  part 
of  votes,  let  him  who  poffeffes  the  larged  eftate  be  fined  twelve  minae ;  he 
who  poffeffes  the  fecotid,  eight  ;  the  third,  fix  ;  and  the  fourth,  two  minae. 
Rhadamanthus,  indeed,  deferves  to  be  admired  with  refpeft  to  his  decifion 
of  judicial  affairs.  For  he  perceived  that  the  men  of  that  time  evidently 
believed  that  there  were  Gods,  and  this  very  properly,  becaufe  at  that  time 
many  of  them  were  the  progeny  of  the  Gods ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  thefe.  He  appears,  therefore,  to  have  conceived  that  caufes  ought 
not  to  be  referred  to  any  human  judge,  but  to  the  Gods ;  and,  on  this  account, 
caufes  were  decided  by  him  in  a  fimple  and  rapid  manner.  For,  caufing  the 
litigants  in  every  cafe  to  take  an  oath,  he  determined  caufes  rapidly  and  with 
fafetv.  But  now,  as  we  have  faid,  a  certain  part  of  mankind  denies  that 
there  are  Gods ;  others  conceive  that  thev  take  no  care  of  us  ;  and  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  greateft  and  word  part  is,  that  they  may  be  appealed  by  trifling 
facrifices  and  abundance  of  flattery,  and  that  thofe  who  thus  appeafe  them, 
may  with  impunity  defraud  others  of  great  fums  of  money.  Hence,  the  art 
of  Rhadamanthus  in  judicial  affairs  will  not  be  adapted  to  men  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  time.  The  opinions  of  men,  therefore,  refpefting  the  Gods  being 
changed,  it  is  neceffary  that  laws  alfo  ffiould  be  changed.  A  prudent  legis¬ 
lator,  therefore,  in  judicial  contefts,  will  not  fuffer  the  litigants  to  take  an 
oath,  that  as  well  the  intention  of  the  accufer,  as  the  entreaty  of  the  defen¬ 
dant, 
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dant,  may  be  committed  to  writing  without  an  oath.  For  if  every  one  in 
the  city  fhould  be  freely  permitted  to  take  an  oath,  in  confequence  of  many 
cafes  being  every  day  brought  before  the  judges,  almoft  every  one  would  be 
perjured,  through  connections  arifing  from  fea fling  together,  and  other  aflo- 
ciations,  and  from  private  meetings.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  eflablifhed  by 
law,  that  he  who  is  about  to  be  judged  fhall  fwear  to  the  judge,  and  that  he 
who  appoints  the  public  magiftrates  fhall  either  appoint  them  through  oaths, 
or  by  fuffrages.  Likewife,  that  the  judge  of  choirs,  and  all  mufic,  together 
with  the  prefidents  and  thofe  that  confer  rewards  on  gymnaflic  and  equeilrian 
exercifes,  fhall  take  an  oath ;  and,  in  fhort,  in  all  cafes  in  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  men,  perjury  is  not  attended  with  gain.  But  let  thofe 
cafes  in  which  any  one  may  derive  great  advantage  from  perjury  be  judged 
without  an  oath.  Likewife,  in  judicial  cafes,  let  not  the  litigants  by  any 
means  be  permitted  either  to  fwear  for  the  fake  of  perfuading,  or  imprecate 
themfelves  and  their  family,  or  employ  bafe  fupplications  or  feminine  exci¬ 
tations  to  pity  ;  but  let  them  always  in  an  honourable  manner  teach  and 
learn  that  which  is  juft.  But  if  they  do  not  a£l  in  this  manner,  let  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  again  bring  them  back  to  the  affair  in  hand,  as  thofe  who  fpeak 
foreign  to  the  purpofe.  When  ftrangers,  like  us,  quarrel  among  them¬ 
felves,  let  them  be  permitted,  if  they  are  willing,  to  take  an  oath.  For,  as 
they  are  not  allowed  to  grow  old  in  the  city,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  left 
they  fhould  corrupt  others.  In  the  fame  manner,  let  juftice  be  executed 
among  free  men,  if  any  one  of  thefe  is  not  perfuaded  by  the  city  in  things 
which  are  neither  punifhed  with  blows,  nor  bonds,  nor  death.  If  any  one 
does  not  attend  at  the  celebration  of  a  choir,  or  folemn  proceffion,  or  any 
other  common  adornings  of  this  kind,  or  public  office,  fuch  as  take  place 
for  the  fake  of  pacific  facrifice  or  warlike  tributes, — in  all  thefe  cafes  let  the 
damage  be  repaired  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  or  let  the  pledge  be  taken  to  him  to 
whom  the  city  and  law  have  committed  it,  and  when  the  limited  time  is 
expired  let  the  pledge  be  fold,  and  the  money  applied  to  public  ufe.  But, 
if  there  is  occafion  for  a  greater  fine,  let  the  magiftrates  bring  thofe  that 
refufe  to  pay  it  before  a  court  of  juftice,  and  compel  them  to  pay  the  fine 
enabled  by  the  laws.  It  is  neceffarv,  however,  to  confult  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  a  city  which  does  not  apply  itfelf  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth, 
except  that  which  arifes  from  agriculture,  fince  it  neither  exports  nor  im 
vol.  ii.  3  A  ports 
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ports  commodities,  nor  admits  foreigners.  The  legiflator,  therefore,  ought 
to  confult  about  thefe  particulars,  employing,  in  the  firft  place,  perfuafion 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  The  mixture,  indeed,  of  different  nations  natu¬ 
rally  caulesa  mixture  of  all-various  manners;  and  the  affociation  of  Grangers 
with  Grangers  produces  innovations  which  injure  in  the  higheff  degree  cities 
that  are  well  governed  through  good  laws.  But,  to  the  greater  part  of 
cities,  as  being  by  no  means  well  governed,  it  is  of  no  coniequence  if  as 
well  the  old  as  the  young  travel  into  other  countries  whenever  they  pleafe, 
and  receive  foreigners  in  their  own  country..  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  thefe 
never  to  receive  Grangers,  and  never  to  vifit  foreign  countries,  would  appear 
ruftip  and  favage  to  other  men,  who  would  call  the  city  by  opprobrious 
names,  fuch  as,  that  it  is  the  enemy  of  ifrangers,  and  that  its  manners  are 
arrogant  and  morofe.  The  appearing,  however,  to  be  good,  or  not  good, 
to  others,  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  a  thing  of  fmall  importance.  For 
the  multitude,  though  deprived  of  virtue  themfelves,  are  capable  of  diftin- 
guilhing  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy ;  and  in  certain  vicious  charablers 
there  is  fomething  divine,  and  a  power  of  conjedluring  well.  So  that  many,, 
and  even  fome  that  are  vicious  in  the  extreme,  are  able  to  diftinguifh,  both 
in  words  and  opinions,  the  better  from  the  worfe  fort  of  men.  On  this 
account,  the  multitude  of  cities  are  very  properly  exhorted  not  to  defpife 
the  good  opinion  of  the  multitude.  For  it  is  a  thing  of  the  greateft  redli- 
tude  and  magnitude,  when  a  man  is  truly  good  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  afpire 
after  a  renowned  life  ;  fince,  without  this,  a  man  will  by  no  means  become 
perfedh  On  this  account,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  city  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
habited  about  Crete  fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  the  moil:  beautiful  and  excel 
lent  reputation  for  virtue  among  other  men.  But  there  is  every  reafon  to 
hope,  that  this  city  in  a  fhort  time  will  be  beheld  both  by  the  Sun  and  other 
Gods,  in  well-governed  cities  and  regions,  living  according  to  reafon.  Let 
the  following  law,  therefore,  be  eflablifhed  refpedhng  travelling  into  other 
regions  and  places,  and  the  reception  of  guefts: — In  the  firft  place,  let  it  not 
be  lawful  for  him  who  is  lefs  than  forty  years  of  age  by  any  means  to  travel;, 
and  further  Fill,  let  no  perfon  be  permitted  to  travel  privately  ;  but  let 
cryers,  ambaffadors,  or  certain  fpeculators,  be  allowed  to  travel  publicly. 
Leaving  a  country,  however,  in  order  to  wage  war,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  political  travelling.  It  is  likewife  requihte  that  certain  perfons  fhould  be 
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lent  to  Pythian  Apollo,  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  alfo  to  Nemea  and  Idh- 
mus,  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  in  the  facrifices  and  conteds  facred 
to  thefe  Gods.  But  let  as  much  as  poffible  many,  and  thefe  fuch  as  are  the 
moft  beautiful  and  the  bed:,  be  fent  on  this  occafion,  who  may  procure  for 
the  city  renown,  and  glory  correfponding  to  warlike  glory  in  facred  concerns, 
and  things  pertaining  to  pacific  communions.  And  when  they  return  home, 
let  them  teach  the  young  men,  that  the  legal  inditutions  of  other  nations, 
refpedting  political  affairs,  are  inferior  to  their  own.  If  any  fpeculators, 
iikewife,  who  abound  in  leifure,  are  defirous  of  furveying  the  affairs  of  other 
men,  let  no  law  belonging  to  the  guardians  of  the  laws  redrain  them  from 
executing  their  defire.  For  a  city,  when  ignorant  of  good  and  evil  men, 
cannot,  in  confequence  of  being  unfociable,  be  fufficiently  mild  and  perfedf. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  preferve  its  laws  by  manners  alone,  without  a  knowledge 
of  them.  For  among  the  multitude  of  mankind,  there  are  always  fome 
divine  men,  not  indeed  manv,  but  who  in  the  highed  degree  deferve  to  be 
affociated  with:  and  thefe  do  not  fpring  up  in  well-governed  cities,  more 
than  in  their  contraries.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  a 
well-governed  city,  and  whofe  manners  are  uncorrupt,  ought,  leaving  his 
country,  to  tread  in  the  deps  of  thefe  men,  exploring  both  by  land  and  fea, 
that  when  he  returns  to  his  country  he  may  give  dability  to  fuch  legal  in- 
ditutions  as  are  beautifully  ordained,  and  correct  fuch  as  are  in  any  refpedl 
deficient.  For  without  luch  a  fpeculation  and  inquiry  a  city  can  never 
continue  perfedf,  nor  yet  if  the  explorers  fpeculate  badly. 

Clin.  How,  therefore,  can  both  thefe  take  place? 

Guest.  Thus.  In  the  fird  place,  let  a  {peculator  of  this  kind  not  be 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  In  the  next  place,  let  him  be  approved  both 
in  other  refpedts,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  war,  if  he  intends  to  leave  to  other 
cities  an  example  of  the  guardians  of  laws.  But,  when  he  is  more  than 
fixty  years  of  age,  let  him  no  longer  travel  as  a  {peculator.  Let  him,  there¬ 
fore,  return  when  he  pleales,  within  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  and  on  his  return 
go  to  the  affembly  of  thofe  that  examine  the  laws.  But  let  this  affembly  be 
compofed  of  the  old  and  the  young ;  and  let  it  be  held  every  day  from 
neceffity,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  till  the  fun  rifes.  And,  in  the  fird  place, 
let  it  be  compofed  of  thofe  prieds  who  receive  rewards,  as  being  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  red  ;  in  the  next  place,  of  twelve  of  the  fenior  guardians  of  the 
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laws ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  of  the  prefident  of  all  erudition,  together  with 
the  young,  and  thofe  who  no  longer  a6t  in  this  capacity.  Let  not  any  one 
of  thefe  be  alone,  but  let  him  go  with  fome  young  man  whom  he  may 
choofe,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Let  thefe,  when  they  affemble, 
always  difcourfe  concerning  the  laws  and  their  own  city  ;  and,  if  they  have 
heard  any  thing  excellent  refpedting  thefe,  let  them  communicate  it  to  each 
other.  Let  them  alfo  difcourfe  concerning  fuch  difciplines  as  appear  to  con¬ 
duce  to  this  fpeculation,  and  which  thofe  who  are  fkilled  in  will  be  enabled 
to  underhand  more  clearly  ;  but  thofe  who  are  not  fkilled  in  them  will 
more  darkly  comprehend  the  things  pertaining  to  laws.  Afterwards,  let 
fuch  particulars  among  thefe  as  are  approved  of  by  the  more  aged,  be  learnt 
with  the  greatefl:  affiduity  by  the  younger.  If  any  young  man  of  the  affembly 
fhall  appear  to  be  an  unworthy  character,  let  the  whole  affembly  blame  him 
by  whom  he  was  brought  thither.  But  let  the  whole  city  defend  and  honour 
thofe  young  men  whofe  condudt  in  the  affembly  is  approved.  If  fuch  young 
men  as  go  to  the  affembly  are  worfe  than  others,  let  them  be  more  difgraced 
than  others.  Let  him  who  fpeculates  the  legal  inftitutions  of  other  men 
immediately  go  to  this  affembly  on  his  arrival  from  foreign  parts  ;  and  if 
he  has  difcovered  any  thing  among  others,  refpedting  the  eftablifhment  of 
laws,  or  difcipline,  or  education,  or  has  himfelf  found  out  any  thing  per¬ 
taining  to  thefe,  let  him  communicate  it  to  the  whole  affembly.  If,  too, 
it  fhall  appear  that  he  has  returned  neither  worfe  nor  better  than  he  was 
before,  let  him  be  praifed  for  having  done  his  beft  :  but  if  he  returns  much 
better,  let  him  while  living  be  greatly  honoured,  and,  when  dead,  let  all  the 
affembly  pay  him  thofe  honours  which  are  his  due.  But  if  it  fhall  appear 
that  he  has  returned  corrupted,  though  he  pretends  to  be  wife,  let  him  net 
dare  to  affociate  with  any  young  or  old  perfon.  x4nd  if  he  is  obedient  to 
the  magiffrates,  let  him  live  as  a  private  man  ;  but  if  not*  let  him  be  put  to 
death.  Likewile,  if,  when  he  ought  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  juffi.ee, 
any  magiftrate  neglects  to  bring  him,  let  fuch  magiftrate  be  difgraced  when 
a  contention  takes  place  about  rewards.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  travels, 
travel  in  this  manner,  and  let  him  be  fuch  a  perfon  as  we  have  deferibed. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  foreigners  ought  to  be  kindly  received.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  foreigners,  then,  of  whom  we  ought  to  make  mention.  The 
frit  is,  of  thofe  who  are  always  fummerly,  and  moft  of  whom,  like  birds,  fly 
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over  the  fea  in  fummer  to  other  cities,  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  riches.  It 
is  proper  that  thefe  fhould  be  received  in  the  forum,  in  the  ports  and  public 
buildings,  beyond  the  city,  by  the  magistrates  who  prefide  over  thefe  places  ; 
fuch  magistrates  at  the  fame  time  taking:  care  that  no  innovation  is  made 
by  any  of  thefe  foreigners.  Let  juftice,  too,  be  properly  distributed  to  them, 
and  no  affociation  be  held  with  them,  beyond  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 
The  fecond  kind  is,  of  thofe  who  travel  for  the  fake  of  beholding  what  Mufes 
are  received  by  different  cities.  It  is  proper  that  all  fuch  as  thefe  fhould 
have  habitations  near  the  temples,  properly  conftruCted  for  hofpitable  pur- 
pofes.  Priefts,  too,  and  the  purifiers  of  temples,  ought  to  take  care  of  thefe, 
that  after  they  have  Staid  a  fufficient  time,  and  have  feen  and  heard  all 
•  that  they  came  to  fee  and  hear,  they  may  depart  without  anv  detriment  either 
to  themfelves  or  others.  Let  the  priefts,  too,  be  the  judges  of  thefe.  And, 
if  any  one  of  them  commits  an  injury,  or  is  injured,  let  the  priefts  fine  the 
offending  party  as  far  as  to  fifty  drachms.  But  it  is  proper  that  greater 
offences  fhould  be  punifhed  by  thofe  that  prefide  over  the  markets.  The 
third  kind  of  foreigner  that  ought  to  be  publicly  received,  is  he  who  is 
fent  from  another  region  on  fome  public  affair.  Him  let  the  generals  of 
the  army,  the  matters  of  the  horfe,  and  the  military  tribunes,  alone  receive. 
And  let  him  be  alone  taken  care  of  bv  him  with  whom  he  refides  tog-ether 
with  the  chief  magiftrates.  The  fourth  genus  of  foreigners  is  indeed  rare. 
Some  one,  however,  may  come  from  another  region  with  the  fame  defign 
that  our  Speculators  travel  into  foreign  parts.  Let  fuch  a  one  then  be 
received  on  the  following  conditions.  In  the  firft  place,  he  muft  not  be  lefs 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  In  the  next  place,  he  muft  come  with  an  intention 
either  of  beholding  what  is  remarkably  beautiful  in  other  cities,  or  of 
instructing  other  cities  in  things  of  this  kind.  Let  fuch  a  one,  therefore, 
approach,  unbidden,  to  the  gates  of  the  rich  and  the  wife,  fince  he  comes 
under  this  defcription  himfelf.  And  let  him  go  to  the  houfe  of  him  who 
takes  care  of  the  whole  of  difcipline,  believing  that  one  who  is  victorious  in 
virtue  will  be  considered  by  fuch  a  charadter  as  a  fufficient  gueft.  Like- 
wife,  when  he  has  learnt  from  others,  and  has  taught  others,,  what  he  con¬ 
siders  as  fit  to  be  learnt  and  taught,  let  him  depart  like  a  friend  from  friends 
with  gifts  and  becoming  honours.  All  foreigners,  both  male  and  female, 
ought  to  be  received  according  to  thefe  laws,  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner 
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reverencing  hofpitable  Jupiter,  we  fhould  fend  men  from  our  city.  For 
foreigners  ought  not  to  be  expelled  with  food  and  vidiims,  (as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Nile  do  at  prefent,)  nor  yet  are  they  to  be  driven  away  by 
favage  edidfs.  Let  every  furety  be  refponfible  for  another  in  a  confpi- 
cuous  manner ;  and  let  the  whole  tranfadfion  be  acknowledged  in  writing, 
before  not  lefs  than  three  witneffes,  if  the  fecurity  is  within  a  hundred 
drachms.  But,  if  it  is  beyond  a  thoufand,  let  there  be  five  fureties  at  leaft. 
Let  the  furety,  if  he  is  a  fhopkeeper,  be  one  that  adts  jufidy  in  his  bufinefs, 
or  elfe  let  him  by  no  means  be  considered  as  worthy  of  belief.  If  any  one 
defires  to  fearch  in  the  houfe  of  another  perfon  for  fomething  belonging  to 
himfelf,  let  him  firft  of  all  fwear  by  the  legal  Gods  that  he  hopes  to  find 
there  what  he  is  in  fearch  of.  In  the  next  place,  let  him  enter  the  houfe 
naked,  or  with  no  other  clothing  than  a  tunic,  and  ungirded.  Then  let 
him  be  permitted  to  fearch  the  houfe,  and  examine  every  thing,  whether 
fealed  or  unfealed.  But,  if  any  one  refufes  admittance  to  him  who  defires 
to  fearch  his  houfe,  let  him  who  is  forbidden  accefs  bring  an  adtion  againft 
him  who  refufes  him  admittance,  for  the  value  of  what  he  has  loft ;  and,  if 
fuch  perfon  is  condemned,  let  him  be  obliged  to  pay  twice  the  value  of  the 
lofs  fuftained.  If  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  on  fuch  an  occafion  happens  to  be 
abfent,  let  thofe  that  are  prefent  permit  only  fuch  things  as  are  unfealed  to 
be  examined  ;  and  let  the  perfon  that  fearches  the  houfe  feal  with  his  own 
fignet  the  things  already  fealed,  and  leave  for  five  days  any  perfon  he  pleafes 
as  a  guard  in  the  houfe.  But  if  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  is  abfent  for  a 
longer  time  than  this,  let  him  who  defires  to  fearch  the  houfe  take  the 
asdiles  along  with  him,  break  open  fuch  things  as  are  fealed,  and,  after  he 
has  examined  them  in  conjunction  with  the  domeftics  and  asdiles,  leal  them 
again.  With  refpedt  to  things  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  let  not  a  limited 
time  for  the  determination  of  them  be  left  dubious  :  for  bv  this  means  there 
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will  be  no  altercation  about  houfes  and  land.  But  if  any  one  is  in  poffeffion 
of  other  things,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  ufed  them  openly  for  the  lpace 
of  a  year,  in  the  city,  in  the  forum,  and  in  temples,  and  no  one  has  laid  claim 
to  them  during  that  time,  in  this  cafe  let  no  one  be  permitted  afterwards  to 
demand  thofe  things  as  his  own.  But  if  fuch  perfon  ufed  fuch  things, 
neither  in  the  city,  nor  in  the  forum,  but  openly  in  the  fields,  and  the  proper 
owner  of  them  is  not  found  in  five  years,  let  no  one  be  buffered  to  demand 
4  them 
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them  after  the  expiration  of  this  time.  But  if  fuch  perfon  ufes  thefe  things 
at  home  in  the  city,  let  the  period  of  laying  claim  to  them  be  limited  to 
three  years.  But  if  he  ufes  them  lecretly  in  the  fields,  let  it  be  limited  to 
ten  years.  And,  if  he  ufed  them  in  another  diftricft,  let  the  perlon  who  has 
loft  them  be  permitted  to  lay  claim  to  them  at  any  time.  If  any  one  forci¬ 
bly  hinders  another,  whether  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  from  having;  recourfe 
to  juftice,  if  it  is  a  Have  that  he  hinders,  whether  his  own  or  belonffino-  to 
another  perfon,  let  no  notice  be  taken  of  the  affair,  and  let  the  legal  procefs 
be  ftopt :  but  if  it  is  a  free-born  perfon,  befides  the  legal  procefs  being  ftopt, 
let  him  by  whom  he  was  forcibly  detained  be  imprifoned  for  a  year,  and 
let  any  one  who  is  willing  accufe  him  of  mancipation.  If  any  one  forci¬ 
bly  prohibits  a  gymnaftic  or  mufical  antagonift,  or  an  opponent  in  any  other 
conteft,  from  contending  in  his  art,  let  any  one  who  is  willing  inform  thofe 
that  confer  rewards  on  the  vicftors  in  thefe  exercifes,  of  the  affair ;  and  thefe 
fhall  be  the  means  of  procuring  admittance  to  the  contefts  to  fuch  as  are 
willing  to  engage  in  them.  But  if  it  fhould  happen  that  they  are  incapable 
of  procuring  them  admittance,  if  he  who  impedes  is  himfelf  victorious,  let 
the  reward  of  his  victory  be  given  to  the  perfon  he  impeded,  and  let  the 
name  of  the  perfon  fo  impeded  be  infcribed  as  victor  in  whatever  temples 
he  pleafes.  But  let  not  the  perfon  that  impedes  be  fuffered  to  fufpend  an 
offering,  or  make  anv  infcription  of  a  victory  of  this  kind.  Likewife,  let 
him  be  accufed  of  having  done  an  injury,  whether  he  vanquifhes  in  con¬ 
tending,  or  is  vanquifhed.  If  any  one  receives  ftolen  goods  knowingly,  let 
him  fuffer  the  fame  punifhment  as  the  perfon  that  ftole  them.  Let  death, 
too,  be  the  punifhment  of  him  that  harbours  an  exile.  For  every  one 
fhould  reckon  him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  who  is  confidered  as  fuch  bv  the 
city.  If  any  one  of  his  own  accord  makes  peace  with,  or  denounces  war 
againft,  certain  perfons,  without  general  confent,  let  death  be  the  punifh¬ 
ment  of  fuch  a  one.  But  if  any  part  of  a  city  makes  peace,  or  denounces 
war,  by  itfelf,  let  the  generals  of  the  army  bring  the  authors  of  this  a&ion 
before  a  court  of  juftice  ;  and,  when  condemned,  let  their  punifhment  be 
death.  Let  thofe  that  ferve  their  country  in  any  refpecft  do  this  without 
gifts.  And  let  no  occafion  or  arguments  ever  induce  us  to  believe  that  we 
ought  to  receive  gifts  for  good  offices,  but  not  for  fuch  as  are  bad.  For 
it  is  neither  eafy  to  know  when  aclions  are  good  or  bad,  nor  to  endure 
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patiently  when  this  knowledge  is  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  more  fafe  to 
liften  to,  and  be  perfuaded  by,  the  law,  which  fays  that  no  one  fhall  ferve 
his  country  for  the  fake  of  gifts.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  is  unperfuaded 
by  this  law,  when  condemned,  be  punifhed  with  death.  Let  public  tributes, 
too,  be  difpofed  as  follows  :  In  the  firft  place,  every  one’s  poffeffions  muff  be 
confidered  as  fubfifting  for  the  fake  of  many  utilities.  In  the  next  place, 
let  thole  of  the  fame  tribe  carry  a  written  account  of  the  annual  fruits  to 
the  praefeds  of  the  land  ;  fo  that,  in  confequence  of  there  being  two  tributes, 
the  republic  may  choofe  every  year  whichever  of  the  two  they  pleafe,  viz. 
either  a  part  of  all  the  eftates,  or  the  annual  crop,  exclufive  of  fuch  things 
as  contribute  to  aliment.  It  is  likewife  proper  that  moderate  offerings  to 
the  Gods  fhould  be  dedicated  by  moderate  men.  Earth,  therefore,  which 
is  the  hearth  of  habitation,  is  the  facred  poffeffion  of  all  the  Gods.  Let  no 
one  then  confecrate  the  fame  thing  a  fecond  time  to  the  Gods.  But  o-old 
and  filver  in  other  cities,  both  privately  and  in  temples,  are  an  invidious 
poffeffion.  Ivory,  too,  as  belonging  to  a  body  deprived  of  foul,  is  not  a  pure 
offering  to  the  Gods.  And  iron  and  brafs  are  the  inftruments  of  war.  Let, 
therefore,  any  one  dedicate  whatever  he  pleafes,  from  wood,  fo  as  it  is 
fafhioned  from  one  piece  of  wood,  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  any  thing 
formed  from  hone,  in  the  common  temples.  With  refped  to  things  woven, 
let  nothing  of  this  kind  be  dedicated  which  exceeds  the  monthly  work  of  a 
woman.  White  colours  will  to  adapted  to  the  Gods,  both  in  other  things, 
and  in  fuch  as  are  woven.  But  nothing  dyed  fhould  be  offered,  except  it 
belongs  to  warlike  ornaments.  The  moft  divine  gifts,  however,  are  fuch 
birds  and  pidures  as  a  painter  has  finifhed  in  one  day.  And  let  all  other 
offerings  be  fimilar  to  thefe.  Since,  therefore,  we  have  divided  the  parts  of 
all  the  city,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  proper,  and  have  fpoken  in  the  be  ft 
manner  we  are  able  refpeding  the  laws  which  ought  to  he  eftabliffied  in  all 
the  greateft  compads,  it  now  remains  that  we  fhould  fpeak  concerning 
judgments.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  let  there  be  feled  judges  for  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  fuch  as  are  chofen  in  common  by  plaintiffs  and  defen¬ 
dants.  Thefe,  indeed,  may  more  properly  be  called  arbiters  than  judges.  In 
the  next  place,  let  thofe  of  the  fame  ftreet  and  tribe,  when  divided  according 
to  a  twelfth  part,  be  appointed  as  judges.  Let  the  contending  parties,  if  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  former  judges,  go  to  thefe,  and  litigate  with 
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greater  lofs.  Here,  if  the  defendant  is  a  fecond  time  condemned,  let  him 
pay  the  fifth  part  of  the  prefcribed  fine.  But  if  any  one  accules  thefe  judges, 
and  wifhes  todifpute  the  affair  in  a  third  court  of  juftice,  let  him  refer  the 
caufe  to  fele£l  judges.  And  if  he  is  again  condemned  by  thefe,  let  him  pay 
the  fuin  that  is  owing,  and  the  half  of  it  befides.  But  if  the  plaintiff,  being 
repulfed  bv  the  firfl  judgment,  is  not  fatisfied,  but  appeals  to  a  fecond, — if  he 
vanquifhes  let  him  receive  a  fifth  part,  but  if  be  is  vanquifhed  let  him 
lofe  the  fame  part.  And  if  he  goes  to  a  third  court  of  juftice,  not  being 
fatisfied  with  the  former  judgments,  let  the  defendant,  if  vanquifhed,  pay 
(as  we  have  laid)  the  fum  that  is  owing,  and  the  half  of  it  befides  ;  but  let 
the  plaintiff  pay  the  half  only.  With  refpedl  to  the  allotments  of  courts  of 
juftice,  the  perfection  and  eftablifhment  of  things  miniftrant  to  the  magif- 
trates,.  the  times  in  which  each  of  thefe  ought  to  take  place,  the  particulars 
refpeCling  votes,  the  delays,  terms,  citations  and  repulfes  which  take  place 
in  judicial  affairs,  and  whatever  elle  neceffarily  pertains  to  thefe, — all  this 
we  have  already  difcuffed.  However,  according  to  the  proverb,  what  is 
beautiful  and  right  may  be  fpoken  twice  and  thrice.  All  fuch  legal  par¬ 
ticulars,  therefore,  as  are  fmall  and  eafy  to  be  difcovered,  when  omitted  by 
an  aged  legiflator,  ought  to  be  filled  up  by  a  junior  legiflator.  And  thus 
much  may  fuffice  concerning  private  courts  of  juftice.  But  fuch  as  are 
public  and  common,  and  which  are  employed  by  magiftrates  to  proper  pur- 
pofes,  are  found  in  many  cities  eftablifhed  in  no  unbecoming  manner  by 
equitable  men.  Whence  it  is  requifite  that  the  guardians  of  the  laws  fhould 
procure  fuch  things  as  are  adapted  to  this  new  polity,  by  reafoning,  correct¬ 
ing,  and  exploring  them,  till  they  appear  to  them  to  be  fufnciently  eftablifhed  ; 
and  then  bringing  them  to  a  conclufion,  that  they  fhould  feal  them  as  things 
immovable,  and  ufe  them  through  the  whole  of  life.  With  refpedt  to  the 
filence  of  judges,  the  praifes  which  are  given  them,  or  the  contrary,  and 
likewife  concerning  things  juft,  good,  and  becoming,  which  differ  in  other 
cities,  we  have  already  fpoken,  and  fhall  again  fpeak  in  the  end.  But  it 
is  requifite  that  he  who  in  future  will  be  an  equitable  judge  fhould  look 
to  all  thefe  particulars,  and  being  in  poffeffion  of  them,  when  committed  to 
writing,  fhould  make  them  the  object  of  his  ftudy.  For  written  laws  are 
more  calculated  to  make  him  who  learns  them  better,  than  all  other  dif- 
vol.  ii.  3  b  ciplines, 
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ciplines,  if  they  are  properly  effabliffied.  For,  indeed,  divine  and  admirable 
law  does  not  rafhiy  poflefs  a  name  adapted  to  intellect  1 .  And  betides  this, 
the  writings  of  the  legiflator  afford  us  a  perfpicuous  examination  of  the 
affertions  of  others  reflecting  praile  and  hlame,  which  are  partly  tranfmitted 
to  us  in  verfe,  and  partly  in  profe,  and  which  likewife  daily  take  place  in  a  1 
other  affociaiions,  when  men  contend  with  each  other  through  emulation, 
and  conceffions  which  are  vain  in  the  extreme.  Thefe  a  good  judge  ffiould 
always  keep  in  his  poffeiTion,  as  remedies  againft  the  poifon  of  other  dif- 
courfes,  corredling  by  them  both  himfelf  and  the  city ;  confirming  and 
praifing  the  good,  and  recalling,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  fuch  of  the  evil 
as  are  curable  from  ignorance,  intemperance,  timidity,  and,  in  fhort,  from 
all  injuftice.  For,  if  they  are  incapable  of  being  cured,  thofe  judges,  and 
governors  of  the  judges,  that  put  them  to  death,  as  the  only  remedy  to  fouls 
in  fuch  a  condition,  may  be  often  faid,  with  juftice,  to  deferve  praife  from 
the  whole  city.  After  annual  judgments  are  finifhed,  let  them  ufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laws  : — In  the  firlf  place,  let  the  magiflrate  who  exercifes  the  office 
of  a  judge  confign  over  all  the  money  of  the  debtor  to  the  viflor,  leaving 
him  only  fufficient  for  neceffary  ufes.  And  let  this  take  place  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  votes,  the  affair  being  announced  by  a  cryer,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  judges.  In  the  next  place,  if,  after  fentence  is  paffed,  one 
month  has  elapfed  and  a  fecond  commenced,  and  the  vanquifhed  perfon  has 
not  voluntarily  paid  what  is  due  to  the  vi&or,  let  the  judicial  magiflrate 
deliver  up  the  money  of  the  debtor  to  the  victor.  But  if  the  debtor  has  not 
fufficient  money  to  difcharge  the  debt,  and  he  is  deficient  not  lefs  than  a 
drachm,  let  not  the  debtor  be  fuffered  to  go  to  law  with  any  other  perfon 
till  he  has  paid  all  that  is  due  to  the  vidtor ;  but  let  any  other  perfon  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  law  with  him.  If  any  one,  when  condemned  by  a  magiflrate,. 
unjuftly  takes  any  thing  from  him,  let  the  injured  magiflrate  take  the 
offender  before  the  court  of  juffice  of  the  guardians  of  the  laws.  And  if  he 
is  condemned  by  thefe,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  death,  as  one  who  fubverts 
the  whole  city  and  the  lasw.  But  a  man  who  is  born  and  educated,  and  who 
begets  and  educates  children,  under  thefe  laws,  who  engages  moderately  in 
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contracts,  is  punifhed  if  he  a6ts  unjuftly,  and  fees  tliofe  punifhed  that  injure 
him,  and,  laflly,  who  grows  old  together  with  the  laws, — fuch  a  one  will 
end  his  days  according  to  nature. 

With  refpeft  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  dead,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
the  particulars  which  pertain  to  the  infernal  and  fupernal  Gods,  let  them  be 
inflituted  according  to  the  anfwers  of  the  interpreters.  Let  there  be  no 
fepulchres  in  cultivated  places,  neither  large  nor  fmall.  But  let  that  place  alone 
receive  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  is  ufelefs  for  other  purpofes,  and  will 
in  the  fmallefl  degree  injure  the  living.  For  no  one,  either  living  or  dying, 
fhould  impede  the  fecundity  of  mother  earth,  and  thus  deprive  foine  living 
perfon  of  aliment.  Likewife,  let  no  tomb  be  raifed  higher  than  five  men 
are  able  to  raife  in  five  days.  Let  the  flone  columns,  too,  be  no  larger  than 
are  fufficient  to  admit  an  encomium  of  the  dead  in  four  heroic  verfes  ;  and 
let  the  dead  be  laid  out  no  longer  a  time  than  is  fufficient  to  evince  that  they 
are  truly  dead.  But,  with  refpeft  to  human  affairs  of  this  kind,  an  interval 
of  three  days  before  the  burial  will  be  nearly  fufficient.  It  is  likewife  pro¬ 
per  to  believe  the  legiflator  in  other  things;  and  when  he  afferts  that  the  foul 
is  in  every  refpeEt  different  from  the  body;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  life,  it 
caufes  each  of  us  to  be  that  which  each  of  us  is  ;  but,  that  body  follows  each 
of  us  like  an  image  ;  and,  that  bodies  may  be  beautifully  faid  to  be  the 
images  of  the  perfectly  dead.  That,  befides  this,  each  of  us  may  be  truly 
denominated  an  immortal  foul,  which  will  depart  to  other  Gods  to  give  an 
account  of  its  conduct,  as  the  law  of  our  country  afferts.  This,  however, 
is  a  circumftance  which  produces  confidence  in  the  good,  but  is  terrible  in 
the  extreme  to  the  evil ;  for  no  great  affiftance  can  be  rendered  them  after 
death.  Hence,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  them  all  proper  affiftance  while  living, 
that  they  may  live  in  the  molt  juft  and  holy  manner,  and  that  after  the  pre¬ 
fent  life  they  may  efcape  the  punifhments  which  await  the  commiffion  of 
crimes.  Since  this,  then,  is  the  cafe,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  ruin  our 
families,  in  confequence  of  thinking  that  this  mafs  of  flefh  which  is  buried 
is  truly  our  relative  ;  but  we  fhould  be  perfuaded  that  the  fon  or  brother,  or 
any  perfon  for  whom  we  have  an  affection,  and  whom  we  confider  as  buried, 
has  departed  hence  in  confequence  of  having  finifhed  and  filled  up  his  fate. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  aft  well  on  thefe  occafions  by  employing  a  moderate 
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expenfe,  as  upon  an  inanimate  altar  of  terreftrial  natures.  But  the  legiflator 
will  not,  in  the  moft  difgraceful  manner,  divine  what  this  moderate  expenfe 
fhould  be.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  law  : — That  he  who  poffeffes  the  greatefb 
effate  fhall  not  fpend  more  than  five  mince  on  any  funeral ;  that  he  who 
pofTeffes  the  fecond  eflate  fhall  fpend  three  mince  ;  the  third,  two ;  and  the 
fourth,  one  mina.  For  thus  the  funeral  expenfes  of  every  individual  will  be 
moderate.  But,  as  the  guardians  of  the  laws  ought  neceflarily  to  take  care 
of  many  things,  fo  efpecially  of  this,  that  their  life  may  be  employed  in 
attending  to  boys  and  men,  and  to  males  and  females  of  every  age.  And 
befides  this,  on  the  death  of  every  citizen,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  laws, 
whom  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  fhall  think  fit  to  choofe,  fhould  take  care 
that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  funeral  is  conducted  in  a  becoming  and 
moderate,  and  not  in  an  unbecoming  and  difgraceful  manner.  And  let 
them  be  honoured  when  the  former,  but  confidered  as  infamous  when  the 
latter,  is  the  cafe.  Let,  therefore,  every  thing  pertaining  to  funerals  take 
place  according  to  this  law.  But  things  of  the  following  kind  ought  to  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  legillator  who  eftablifhes  political  law  : — It 
would  be  unbecoming  either  to  order,  or  not,  the  dead  to  be  lamented  with 
tears  ;  but  loud  lamentations  on  this  occafion,  out  of  the  houfe,  are  to  be 
forbidden.  The  dead  body,  likewife,  fhould  not  be  buffered  to  be  carried 
openly  in  the  more  frequented  roads,  accompanied  with  lamentations,  nor 
yet  out  of  the  city  before  day.  Let  fuch,  therefore,  be  the  effablifhed  laws 
refpe&ing  thefe  particulars.  And  let  him  who  is  obedient  to  them  be  exempt 
from  punifhment ;  but  let  him  who  difobeys  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  be  punifhed  by  all  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  appear  fit  to  all. 
With  refpeft  to  other  particulars,  which  either  pertain  to  fepulchres,  or  to 
thofe  who  through  patricide  and  facrilege  are  deprived  of  fepulchres,  thefe 
we  have  fpoken  of  before,  and  legally  eftablifhed.  So  that  legiflation  has 
now  nearly  obtained  its  completion.  But  the  end  of  all  things  muff  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  taking  place,  not  from  their  being  performed,  or  poffeffed,  or 
inhabited,  but  from  their  being  properly  accomplifhed,  and  firmly  eftablifhed. 
For,  in  a  prefervation  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  to  think,  that  what  ought  to 
be  done  is  done,  but  that  prior  to  this  the  whole  is  imperfect. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well,  O  gueft.  But  inform  me  in  a  yet  clearer  man¬ 
ner  what  was  your  defign  in  what  you  juft  now  faid  ? 
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Guest.  Many  things,  O  Clinias,  are  beautifully  faid  by  the  antients,  and 
this  is  true,  in  no  fmall  degree,  with  refpedt  to  the  names  of  the  Fates. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  That  the  firft  of  thefe  is  Lachefis,  the  fecond  Clotho,  and  the 
third  Atropos  x,  who  is  the  preferver  of  what  has  been  afferted  by  us.  Thefe 
are  affimilated  to  things  conglomerated  by  fire,  and  which  poflefs  an  incon¬ 
vertible  power.  And  in  a  city  and  polity  thefe  ought  not  only  to  procure 
health  and  fafety  to  bodies,  but  a  good  eftablifhment  of  laws  in  fouls,  or 
rather  the  prefervation  of  laws.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  yet 
wanting  to  laws, — I  mean,  an  inquiry  how  they  may  obtain  an  inconvertible 
power  according  to  nature. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  of  no  fmall  affair,  if  it  is  poffible  to  find  how  a  thing, 
of  this  kind  may  take  place  in  every  poffeffion. 

Guest.  But  this  is  poffible,  as  it  appears  in  every  refpedf  to  me  at  prefent. 

Clin.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  depart  hence,  by  any  means,  till  we  have 
added  this  to  the  laws  we  have  now  delivered.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  labour 
in  any  thing  in  vain,  and  not  to  lay  down  fomething  ftable. 

Megil.  You  exhort  in  a  proper  manner :  and  you  will  alfo  find  me  to 
be  fuch  a  one. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well.  What  then  is  this  prefervation,  and  after  what 
manner  may  it  be  obtained  in  our  polity  and  laws  ? 

Guest.  Have  we  not  faid  that  an  affembly  ought  to  be  held  in  our  city 
of  the  following  kind  : — That  always  ten  of  the  oldeff  guardians  of  the  law, 
together  with  all  fuch  as  are  honoured  with  gifts,  fhould  make  a  part  of  this 
affembly  ?  That,  further  ffill,  thofe  who  have  travelled  over  many  regions 
in  order  that  they  might  find  fomething  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
laws,  fhould  goto  this  affembly,  if  on  their  return  their  manners  were  found 
to  be  uncorrupted,  and  themfelves  worthy  to  be  members  of  this  affembly  ? 
That,  befides  this,  each  of  thefe  ought  to  bring  with  him  young  men,  who  are 
not  lei's  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  are  judged  to  deferve  this  honour 
both  by  nature  and  education,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  whole  affembly  ? 
And  that  if  any  unworthy  young  man  fhould  be  brought  to  the  affembly, 
the  fentence  which  is  paffed  fhould  be  of  no  moment  ?  Laflly,  that  this 

1  For  an  account  of  the  Fates,  fee  the  Notes  to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Republic. 
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aflembly  finould  be  convened  before  day,  when  there  is  a  perfect  leifure  from 
all  other  bufmefs,  both  public  and  private  ?  Was  not  fomething  of  this 
kind  aflerted  by  us  in  the  preceding  difcourfe  ? 

Clin.  It  was. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  refuming  the  difcourfe  about  this  aflembly,  we 
fay,  that  if  any  one  hurls  forth  this,  as  an  anchor  of  the  whole  city,  and 
which  contains  in  itfelf  every  thing  that  can  be  defired,  every  thing  will  be 
preferved  which  we  wifh  to  be  fo. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  We  fhall  after  this  take  occafion  to  fpeak  with  redlitude,  and, 
to  the  umoft  of  our  power,  leave  nothing  unfinifhed. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  exceedingly  well:  a<ft,  therefore,  agreeably  to  your 
conceptions. 

Guest.  It  is  proper  therefore,  O  Clinias,  to  underftand,  with  refpedt  to 
every  thing,  a  fit  faviour  in  every  work ;  as  in  an  animal,  the  foul  and  the 
head  are  naturally  the  greateft  faviours  of  the  whole. 

Clin.  How  again  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  The  virtue  of  thefe,  doubtlefs,  affords  fafety  to  the  whole  animal. 

Clin.  But  how  ? 

Guest.  In  foul,  indeed,  befides  other  things,  intellect  is  inferted  ;  and 
in  the  head,  befides  other  things,  fight  and  hearing.  And,  in  ihort,  intellect 
being  mingled  with  the  moft  beautiful  fenfes,  fo  as  to  produce  one  thing, 
the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  parts  may  moft  juftly  be  faid  to  be  thus 
effiedted. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Undoubtedly.  But  does  not  intelledt,  mingled  with  the  fenfes, 
become  the  fafety  of  fhips,  both  in  tempefts  and  fair  weather  ?  Or,  in  a  fhip, 
do  not  the  pilot  and  the  failors,  in  confequence  of  mingling  their  fenfes  with 
the  piloting  intelledl,  preferve  both  themfelves  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  fhip  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  there  is  no  need  of  many  examples  about  things  of  this  kind: 
let  us  confider,  therefore,  in  an  army,  and  in  medicine,  to  what  mark  both 
commanders  and  phyficians  directing  their  attention,  become  the  means  of 
prefervation. 
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Clin.  It  will  be  proper  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  Do  not  the  former  of  thefe,  then,  direcSl  their  attention  to  victory, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  enemies,  but  the  latter  to  the  health  of  the  body  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But,  if  the  phyfician  is  ignorant  of  that  refpefting  the  body  which 
wre  now  denominate  health,  or  the  commander  of  victory,  or  of  other  things 
which  we  might  mention,  would  they  appear  to  be  endued  with  intellect 
about  any  of  thefe  particulars  ? 

Clin.  How  could  they? 

Guest.  But  what  with  refpeCl  to  a  city  ?  If  any  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
mark  at  which  a  politician  ought  to  look,  could  he,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  be 
juftly  denominated  a  governor  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  would  he  be  able 
to  preferve  that,  the  {cope  of  which  he  is  perfectly  unacquainted  with  ? 

Clin.  How  could  he  ? 

Guest.  It  is  necefTarv  therefore  now,  as  it  appears,  if  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  our  city  is  to  obtain  its  completion,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  one  in 
it  who  knows,  in  the  firft  place,  this  which  we  call  the  political  fcope  ;  in 
the  next  place,  after  what  manner  it  is  requifite  to  partake  of  this  ;  and,  in. 
the  third  place,  which  of  the  laws,  and  who  among  men,  will  properly  or 
improperly  confult  with  a  view  to  this.  For,  if  any  city  is  deftitute  of  a 
thing  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  be  wonderful,  fince  it  muft  be  void  of  intellect 
and  fenfe,  if  all  its  actions  are  the  refult  of  chance. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Guest.  Nov/,  therefore,  are  we  able  to  fay  in  what  part  of  our  city,  or 
by  what  {Indies,  any  guard  of  this  kind  will  be  fufficiently  obtained  ? 

Clin.  I  cannot  clearly  inform  you,  O  gueft.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  jeft,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  difcourle  tends  to  that  no&urnal  affembly 
which  you  laid  ought  to  be  inlhtuted. 

Guest.  You  have  rightly  conje&ured,  O  Ciinias  ;  and,  as  the  prefent 
reafoning  announces,  this  affembly  ought  to  pofiefs  every  virtue  ;  the  chief 
of  which  is  not  to  wander,  by  regarding  a  multitude  of  particulars,  but, 
looking  to  one  thing,  always  to  emit  all  things  like  darts  to  this. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Now,  therefore,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  legal 
6  inlfitutions. 
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inftitutions  of  cities  wander.  For  ciTerent  eftablfthments  of  the  laws  m 
each  city  look  to  different  things.  And  to  tome,  the  end  of  what  is  juft  con- 
ftfts  in  certain  perfons  governing  in  the  city,  whether  they  are  better  or 
worfe  than  others.  But,  with  others,  the  end  conffts  in  becoming  rich, 
whether  they  are  (laves  or  not.  The  attention  of  others  again  is  directed  to 
a  life  of  liberty.  Others  eftablifh  laws  for  two  purpofes,  that  they  may  be 
free  themfelves,  and  that  they  may  become  the  defpots  of  other  cities.  And 
thofe  that  are  mod  wife  diredt  their  attention  to  thefe,  and  to  all  fuch  parti¬ 
culars,  at  once  ;  but  they  are  unable  to  affign  any  one  principal  thing  to 
which  the  reft  ought  to  look. 

Clin.  Hence,  O  gueft,  that  which  was  formerly  eftablifhed  by  us  is  right; 
for  we  faid  that  the  whole  of  our  laws  fhould  always  look  to  one  thing.  And 
we  granted  that  this  might,  with  the  greateft  redlitude,  be  called  virtue. 

Guest.  We  did  fo. 

Clin.  And  it  was  likewife  eftablifhed  by  us  that  virtue  was,  in  a  certain 
refpedf,  fourfold. 

Guest.  Entirely  fo. 

Ci.in.  And  that  intelledf,  likewife,  was  the  leader  of  all  thefe,  to  which 
all  other  things,  and  three  of  the  virtues,  ought  to  look. 

Guest.  You  have  followed  me  in  a  beautiful  manner,  O  Clinias ;  con¬ 
tinue,  therefore,  to  follow  me  in  what  remains.  For  we  have  faid,  that  the 
intellect  of  the  pilot,  the  phyfician,  and  the  commander,  looks  to  one  thing; 
but,  accufng  the  politic  intelledl,  we  have  arrived  thus  far,  and  we  (hall 
now  thus  interrogate  it  as  if  it  were  a  man  : — O  wonderful  man!  to  what  do 
you  tend  ?  What  is  that  one  thing  which  the  medicinal  intellect  can  fpeak 
of  in  a  perfpicuous  manner  ;  but  you,  who,  as  you  fay,  excel  all  prudent 
perfons,  are  not  able  to  do  this  in  your  art  ?  Or  can  you,  O  Megillus  and 
Clinias,  anfwer  for  him  what  this  is,  as  I  have  often  done  to  you  for  others  ? 

Clin.  By  no  means,  O  gueft. 

Guest.  But  (hould  we  not  defre  to  perceive  what  this  is,  and  in  what 
things  it  fubfifts  ? 

Clin.  In  what  particular  things  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  As  we  have  faid  that  there  are  four  fpeciesof  virtue,  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  them  muft  necefiarilv  be  one,  fince  they  are  altogether  four. 
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Clin.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  likewife  denominate  all  thefe  one.  For  we  fay  that  fortitude 
is  a  virtue,  and  that  prudence  is  a  virtue;  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  two 
others,  as  if  this  thing  virtue  was  not  in  reality  many  things,  but  one  thing 
only. 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  So  far,  therefore,  as  thefe  two  differ  from  each  other,  and  receive 
two  names,  and,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  other  two,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  fpeaking  of  them  ;  but  fo  far  as  we  call  both  of  them,  together  with  the 
other  two,  one  thing,  viz.  virtue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of  them. 

Clin.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  There  is  no  d  ffi _ ulty  in  explaining  what  I  fay.  For  let  us  only 
divide  among  ourfeives  the  bufinefs  of  interrogating  and  anfwering. 

Clin.  How  again  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  Do  you  afk  me  why,  denominating  virtue  one  thing,  we  again 
give  this  appellation  to  two  things,  one  of  which  is  fortitude,  and  the  other 
prudence  ?  For  I  will  tell  you  the  caufe,  which  is  this  : — One  of  thefe  is 
converfant  with  fear,  whence  favage  beafts  alfo  participate  of  fortitude,  and 
the  manners  of  very  young  children.  For  the  foul  may  be  brave  from 
nature  without  reafon,  but  without  reafon  it  never  was  prudent  and  endued 
with  intellect,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be.  So  that  this  latter  differs  from 
the  former. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  truly. 

Guest.  You,  therefore,  underfcand  from  my  difcourfe  in  what  manner 
thefe  are  two,  and  how  they  differ  from  each  other  ;  but  how  they  are  one 
and  the  fame  do  you  again  inform  me.  But  think  as  if  you  were  telling 
me  how  being  four  they  are  one,  and  as  if  I  afterwards  fliould  ffiow  you 
how  being  one  they  are  again  four.  And  after  this,  let  us  conlider,  whe¬ 
ther  he  who  wiffies  fufficiently  to  underftand  any  thing  which  has  both  a 
name  and  a  definition,  ought  only  to  know  the  name,  but  ffiould  be  ignorant 
of  the  definition  ;  or  whether  it  is  bafe  for  him  who  has  any  knowledge  re- 
fpe&ing  things  which  tranfcend  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  to  be  ignorant  of 
all  fuch  particulars  as  thefe. 

Clin.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  is  there  any  thing  greater  which  a  legiflator,  a  guardian  of 
vol.  ii.  3  c  the 
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the  laws,  and  he  who  is  thought  to  furpafs  all  others  in  virtue,  and  for  this 
receives  rewards,  can  poflefs,  than  fortitude,  temperance,  juftice,  and  pru¬ 
dence  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poflible  there  can  ? 

Guest.  Ought  not,  therefore,  interpreters,  teachers,  legiflators,  and  guar¬ 
dians  of  others,  to  teach  thofe  who  defire  to  know  and  to  perceive  things  of 
this  kind,  or  who  require  punifhment  and  reproof,  what  power  virtue  and 
vice  poffefs  ;  and  mu  ft  they  not,  through  information  of  this  kind,  in  every 
refped;  excel  others  ?  Or  will  any  poet  coming  into  the  city,  or  any  in~ 
ftrudlor  of  youth,  be  confidered  as  better  than  him  who  excels  in  all  virtue  ? 
And,  in  the  next  place,  will  it  appear  wonderful  if  a  city,  in  which  the 
guardians  have  not  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  virtue,  in  confequence  of  being 
without  a  guard,  fhould  fuffer  the  fame  things  which  many  cities  at  prefent 
fuffer  ? 

Clin.  It  will  not  appear  wonderful. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  do  what  we  juft  now  fpoke  of?  Or  fhall 
we  confider  how  we  may  enable  the  guardians  to  excel  others  in  virtue, 
both  in  words  and  in  reality  ?  Or  after  what  manner  our  city  may  become 
fmilar  to  the  head  and  fenfes  of  the  prudent,  through  poflefling  in  itfelf  a 
guard  of  this  kind  ? 

Clin.  How,  therefore,  O  gueft,  and  after  what  manner,  fhall  we  fpeak, 
aflimilating  it  to  a  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Guest.  It  is  evident,  that  the  city  itfelf  will  refemble  the  cavity  of  the 
head  ;  and  that  the  junior  guardians,  who  are  ingenuous  and  fagacious,  will 
be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  higheft  fummit,  whence  they  can  furvey,  in  a 
circle,  the  whole  city,  and,  while  they  defend  it,  deliver  the  fenfes  to  the 
memory,  and  announce  to  the  elders  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  the  city. 
But  thefe  being  affimilated  to  intelledf,  through  underftanding  in  the  higheft 
perfedlion  a  multitude  of  things  which  are  worthy  of  regard,  they  will  con- 
fult  for  the  city,  and  employ  the  junior  guardians  as  agents  in  their  confulta- 
tions.  For  thus  both  will  truly  preferve  the  city  in  common.  Whether, 
therefore,  fhall  we  fay  they  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  this  manner,  or  not  ? 
Or  fhall  we  fay  that  they  are  all  to  be  confidered  as  equal,  and  not  accurately 
determine  the  difference  between  them,  in  education  and  difcipline  ? 

Clin.  But  this,  O  wonderful  man,  is  impoffible. 

Guest. 
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Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  more  accurate  difcipline  than  the 
former. 

Clin.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  But  is  not  that  which  we  jull:  now  touched  upon  the  very  thing 
which  we  are  in  want  of? 

Clin.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  faid,  then,  that  in  every  thing  a  confummate  artificer  and 
guardian  ought  not  only  to  be  capable  of  looking  to  many  things,  but  fhould 
eagerly  tend  to  one  thing,  and,  when  he  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it, 
orderly  difpofe  according  to  this  whatever  he  beholds. 

Clin.  Right. 

Guest.  Can,  therefore,  any  {peculation  be  affigned  more  accurate  than 
that  which  is  able  to  look  to  one  idea  from  things  many  and  diffimilar  ? 

Clin.  Perhaps  not. 

Guest.  Not  perhaps,  but  in  reality,  O  demoniacal  man  !  there  is  not  any 
human  method  more  clear  than  this. 

Clin.  Believing  what  you  fay,  O  gueft,  I  will  admit  it.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  proceed,  fpeaking  agreeably  to  this  aflertion. 

Guest.  As  it  appears,  therefore,  the  guardians  of  a  divine  polity  muft  be 
compelled  by  us  to  fee  accurately,  in  the  firft  place,  what  that  is  which  is 
the  fame  in  all  the  four  virtues  ;  and  which,  being  one  thing  in  fortitude  and 
temperance,  juftice  and  prudence,  we  very  properly  call  by  one  name, 
virtue.  Strenuoufly  laying  hold  of  this  at  prefent,  O  friends,  if  you  are  wil¬ 
ling,  we  will  not  leave  it  till  we  have  fufficiently  faid  what  that  is  which  is 
to  be  looked  to,  whether  as  one  thing,  or  as  a  whole,  or  as  both,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  way  it  may  fubfift.  Or  can  we  think  that,  if  this  efcapes,  us  we  can 
ever  fufficiently  poffefs  the  things  pertaining  to  virtue,  refpefling  which  we 
are  neither  able  to  fay  whether  it  is  many  things,  nor  whether  it  is  four 
things,  nor  whether  it  is  one  thing  ?  If,  therefore,  you  are  perfuaded  by 
our  advice,  we  {hall  devife  fome  method  by  which  this  may  take  place  in 
our  city.  Or,  if  it  appears  in  every  refpedt  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  difmifs 
it. 

Clin.  A  thing  of  this  kind,  O  gueft,  is  by  the  hofpitable  God  by  no  means 
to  be  difmifled,  fince  you  appear  to  us  to  fpeak  with  the  utmoft  rectitude. 
But  how  can  any  one  devife  this  method  ? 

Guest.  We  {hall  not  yet  fay  how  this  is  to  be  devifed:  but,  in  the  firft 
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place,  is  it  requffite  or  not  that  we  fhould  firmly  confent  among  our- 
felves  ? 

Clin.  It  is  doubtlefs  requffite,  if  poffible. 

Guest.  But  what  with  refpeft  to  the  beautiful  and  the  good?  Are  our 
guardians  to  know  that  each  of  theie  is  alone  many  ?  Or  fhould  they,  like- 
wife,  know  that  it  is  one,  and  how  it  is  fo  ? 

Clin.  It  nearly  feems  neceffary,  that  they  fhould  know  fcientffically  how 
each  of  thefe  is  one. 

Guest.  But  what?  ought  they  to  underftand  this,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  incapable  of  evincing  by  arguments  that  they  do  underhand  it  ? 

Clin.  But  how  can  this  be  ?  For  you  fpeak  of  a  certain  habit  belonging 
to  a  Have. 

Guest.  But  what  with  refpedl  to  all  ferious  purfuits  ?  Shall  we  in  a 
fimilar  manner  fay,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  truly  guardians  ought  truly  to 
know  the  particulars  refpedling  the  truth  of  laws,  be  able  fufficiently  to  un¬ 
fold  them  in  difcourfe,  and  aft  agreeably  to  them,  judging  what  things 
fubfift  beautifully  according  to  nature,  and  what  have  a  contrary  fuhfiftence  ? 

Clin.  How  is  it  poffible  we  fhould  not? 

Guest.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  things  which  we  ferioufly 
difcuffed  concerning  the  Gods  ?  As  that  they  are,  that  they  appear  to 
poffefs  a  mighty  power,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  known  by  man,  as  far  as 
he  is  capable  of  knowing  it  ?  Likew'ife,  that  we  fhould  pardon  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  in  the  city,  if  they  only  follow  the  mandates  of  the  laws,  but 
that  we  fhould  not  commit  the  guardianfhip  of  them  to  any  one  who  has 
not  laboured  to  acquire  all  poffible  faith  in  things  pertaining  to  the  Gods  ? 
And  that  we  fhould  never  choofe  anv  one  for  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  who 
is  net  a  divine  man,  who  has  not  laboured  in  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  and  who 
does  not  excel  in  virtue  ? 

Clin.  It  is  ju ff,  therefore,  as  you  fay,  that  he  who  is  fluggifh,  or  incapable 
of  judging  refpefling  things  of  this  kind,  fhould  be  far  removed  from  beauti¬ 
ful  concerns. 

Guest.  Do  we,  therefore,  know  that  there  are  two  things  which  lead  to 
a  belief  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  Gods,  which  we  difeuffed  above  ? 

Clin.  What  are  they  ? 

Guest.  One  is  that  which  we  afferted  refpefting  the  foul,  that  it  is  the 
mofl  antient  and  divine  of  all  things,  of  which  the  motion  receiving  genera¬ 
tion 
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tion  imparts  an  ever-flowing  eflence  :  but  the  other  is  concerning  the 
orderly  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  fuch  other  things  as  through  the  dominion 
of  intellect  adorn  the  univerfe.  For  he  who  contemplates  thele  things 
neither  in  a  negligent  nor  in  a  flupid  manner,  can  never  become  fo  impious 
as  not  to  be  affeCted  in  a  manner  perfectly  contrary  to  the  conjectures  of  the 
multitude.  For  thefe  conceive  that  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  things 
of  this  kind,  I  mean  to  aftronomy  and  other  neceffary  arts  in  conjunction 
with  it,  become  atheifts,  in  confequence  of  beholding  things  fubfifting  from 
necefflty,  and  not  from  the  dianoetic  energies  of  a  will  by  which  all  things 
are  rendered  good. 

Clin.  How  then  do  thefe  fubfift  ? 

Guest.  They  now  fubfift,  as  I  have  faid,  perfectly  contrary  to  what  they 
would  if  they  were  conceived  to  be  deprived  of  foul.  For  though  fuch  as 
more  accurately  inveftigate  thefe  things  than  others,  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner  touch  upon  the  truth,  and  by  employing  accurate  reafoning  evince  that 
they  are  not  deftitute  of  foul  and  mtelleCt ;  and  though  fome  of  thefe  1 
dared  to  aflert  that  it  was  intellect  which  adorned  every  thing  in  the  heavens  ; 
yet  again  erring  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  as  not  knowing  that 
it  is  more  antient  than  body,  but  conceiving  it  to  be  junior,  they  again,  as 
I  may  fay,  fubverted  all  things,  and,  much  more,  themfelves.  For,  believing 
that  all  fuch  things  as  are  obvious  to  the  fight  fubfift  in  the  heavens  a,  they 
confidered  the  celeftial  regions  as  full  of  Clones  and  earth,  and  many  other 
inanimate  bodies,  and  attributed  to  thefe  the  caufes  of  the  whole  world.  It 
was  owing  to  this,  that  many  who  touched  upon  fuch  like  particulars  were 
accufed  of  impiety,  and  of  engaging  in  difficult  undertakings.  And,  befides 
this,  thofe  who  philofophifed  were  reviled  by  poets,  and  compared  by  them 
to  dogs  barking  in  vain  ;  and  other  things  were  faid  of  them  which  it  would 
be  foolifh  to  repeat.  But  now,  as  I  have  faid,  the  very  contrary  to  this 
takes  place. 

Clin.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  No  mortal  man  can  ever  become  firmly  pious  who  does  not 
admit  thefe  two  things  :  viz.  that  foul  is  the  mod  antient  of  all  things  which 

1  Viz.  Anaxagoras  and  his  followers.  See  the  Phaedo. 

?  This  is  the  do£trine  of  modern  aftronomers. 
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participate  of  generation,  and  is  immortal ;  and  that  it  rules  1  over  all  bodies. 
But,  befides  this,  our  guardian  of  the  laws  fhould  not  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
has  been  often  afferted  by  us,  that  there  is  a  true  intellect  in  the  {tars ;  and 
he  fhould  likewife  poflefs  the  neceffary  difciplines  which  are  previous  to  thefe 
things  ;  and  employ  a  proper  Mufe,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  purfuits  of 
manners  and  legal  inftitutions.  And,  laftly,  he  fhould  be  able  to  render  a 
reafon  for  fuch  things  as  admit  one,  and  to  fhow  why  this  is  not  poflible  with 
other  things.  He  who  has  not  thefe  requifites  for  public  virtues  wifi  nearly 
never  be  a  fufficient  governor  of  the  whole  city,  but  will  be  fubfervient  to 
other  governors.  But  it  is  now  proper  to  confider,  O  Clinias  and  Megillus, 
whether  we  ought  to  eftablifh  the  character  we  have  been  defcribing,  as  the 
future  legal  guardian  of  all  the  preceding  laws,  for  the  fake  of  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  whole  city ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  noCturnal  affembly  of 
governors,  endued  with  all  fuch  difcipline  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
being  adopted  :  or  how  fhall  we  act  ? 

Clin.  But,  O  bed;  of  men,  why  fhould  we  not  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power 
eftablifh  him  ? 

Guest.  We  certainly  ought  all  of  us  to  {triveto  accomplifh  this.  I,  in¬ 
deed,  will  cheerfully  be  your  helper.  For  perhaps  through  fkill  in,  and 
the  confideration  of,  things  of  this  kind,  I  may  find  many  other  affiftants 
befides  myfelf. 

Clin.  Let  us,  O  gueft,  proceed  in  this  path  rather  than  any  other,  in 
which  Divinity  himfelf  nearly  leads  us.  But  let  us  now  fipeak  of  and  devife 
the  method  by  which  this  may  be  properly  accomplifhed. 

Guest.  Laws  about  things  of  this  kind,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias,  cannot 
be  eftablifhed  till  the  city  is  orderly  difpofed  ;  for  then  their  authority  may 
be  legally  determined.  But  they  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  adopted  with 
reCtitude  than  by  erudition  and  frequent  examination  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

Clin.  How  fo  ?  Why  do  we  again  fay  this  ? 

*  As  Plato,  therefore,  has  demonftrated  in  the  preceding  Tenth  Book,  that  the  apparent  orb  of 
every  ftar  is  the  vehicle  of  a  ruling  foul,  it  follows,  according  to  him,  that  no  one  is  firmly  pious 
who  does  not  believe  this.  And  hence,  the  grofs  ignorance  or  impudence  of  thofe  fophiftical 
priefts  who  have  dared  to  afiert  that  Plato  ridiculed  the  religion  of  his  country  is  fufficieritly  obvious. 

Guest. 
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Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  without  doubt,  a  catalogue  fhould  be  made  of 
thofe  men  who  are  adapted  to  be  guardians,  by  their  age,  by  the  power  of 
difciplines,  and  by  their  manners  and  habits.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  neither 
eafy  to  find  what  ought  to  be  learnt,  nor  to  become  the  difciple  of  him  who 
difcovers  this.  Befides  this,  the  times  will  be  in  vain  prefcribed  in  writing, 
in  which  the  feveral  particulars  ought  to  take  place.  For  neither  will  the 
learners  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  may  be  opportunely  learnt,  before 
fcience  of  the  difcipline  is  generated  in  their  fouls.  Hence,  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  being  fpoken  of  occultly,  will  not  be  fpoken  of  properly  :  but  they 
are  occult,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  rendered  clearer  by  narration. 

Clin.  Since  this  then  is  the  cafe,  O  gueft,  what  fhall  we  do? 

Guest.  We  mu  ft  aft,  O  friends,  according  to  the  proverb.  For  we 
muft  difcufs  the  affair  in  common  and  publicly.  And  if  we  wifh  to  make 
the  dangerous  trial,  refpefting  the  whole  polity,  we  muft  do  all  things, 
either,  as  they  fay,  throwing  thrice  fix,  or  three  dice.  I  will,  however, 
undergo  the  danger  with  you,  in  fpeaking  and  explaining  what  appears  to 
me  refpefting  the  difcipline  and  education  which  we  have  now  difcuffed. 
The  hazardous  enterprife  is,  indeed,  neither  fmall,  nor  fimilar  to  any  other. 
But  I  exhort  you,  O  Clinias,  to  make  this  the  objeft  of  your  care.  For 
you,  in  the  city  of  the  Magnefians,  or  in  that  to  whic  h  Divinity  fhall  give  a 
name,  will  obtain  the  greateft  glory  if  you  eftablifh  it  properly.  Or  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  this  cafe,  you  cannot  avoid  appearing  to  be  the  braveft  of  all  that 
fhall  fucceed  vou.  If  then  this  divine  affemblv  fhall  be  eftablifhed  for  us, 
O  friends  and  companions,  the  city  muft  be  delivered  to  its  care.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  altercation,  as  I  may  fay,  with  any  of  the  legiflators  at  prefent 
refpefting  thefe  inftitutions.  But,  in  reality,  we  fhall  nearly  effeft  that  in  a 
vigilant  ftate,  which  we  touched  upon  in  our  difcourfe  a  little  before,  as  in 
a  dream,  when  we  mingled  together  a  certain  image  of  the  agreement  of  the 
head  with  intelleft,  if  thefe  men  are  accurately  mingled  together  for  us, 
are  properly  difciplined,  and  when  difciplined  refide  in  the  acropolis  of  the 
region,  fo  as  to  become  fuch  guardians,  and  poffefs  the  virtue  of  prefervation 
in  fuch  a  degree  as  we  have  not  known  any  to  poffefs  it  in  the  former  part 
of  our  lives. 

Megil.  O  friend  Clinias,  from  all  that  has  been  now  faid  by  us,  it  follows, 
4  that 
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that  we  mull  either  omit  the  eflablilhment  of  this  city,  or  not  difmifs  this 
our  gueft,  but  by  entreaties  and  all  manner  of  devices  make  him  a  partaker 
with  us  in  eftablifhincr  the  citv. 

o  * 

Clin.  You  fpeak  with  the  greateft  truth,  Megillus.  And  I  indeed  fhali 
ad  in  this  manner  ;  but  do  you  alfo  cooperate  with  me. 

Me gil.  I  will. 


THE  END  OF  THE  TWELFTH  AND  LAST  BOOK  OF  THE  LAWS. 
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Th  E  Epinomis,  or  Nodlurnal  Convention,  was  not  written  oy  Plato,  but* 
as  we  are  informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  by  Philip  Opuntius,  one  of  Plato’s 
difciples.  This  dialogue,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  fupplement  to 
the  Laws,  is  highly  valuable,  both  for  its  great  antiquity,  its  author  being 
contemporary  with  Plato,  and  the  recondite  wifdom  which  it  contains. 
However,  notwithftanding  its  great  intrinfic  excellence,  it  appears  to  me 
that  any  one  much  converfant  witli  the  writings  of  Plato  might  ealily  dil- 
cover  that  it  was  not  written  by  that  philofopher,  though  antiquity  had  been 
totally  filent  in  this  particular  ;  for,  where  ffiall  we  find  in  it  either  his  hero- 
ical  ftrength  and  magnificence  of  didion,  or  his  profundity,  accuracy,  and 
fublimity  of  conception  ? 

This  dialogue  is  alfo  very  properly  infcribed  The  Philofo[iher^  fince  the 
defign  of  it,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  the  very  beginning,  is  to  (how  what 
wifdom  is,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained.  Before,  however,  he  teaches  us 
what  wifdom  is,  he  inquires  what  it  is  not ;  and  having  premifed  certain 
things  neceffary  to  its  definition,  he  fhows  that  the  auguit  name  of  wildom 
can  bv  no  means  accord  with  thofe  arts  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  necei- 
faries  and  conveniences  of  life,  fuch  as  politics,  agriculture,  archite&ure^ 
rhetoric,  and  the  like.  After  this,  he  enumerates  the  fpeculative  difciplines, 
and,  in  the  firft  place,  not  only  praifes  but  admires  arithmetic,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  moft  of  ail  things  fharpens  the  wit,  ftrengthens  the  memory, 
and  renders  the  mind  prompt  and  adapted  to  every  {peculation  and  adion.  The 
arithmetic,  however,  which  is  here  fo  defervedly  praifed,  is  not  that  which 
is  commonly  taught,  and  which  is  fubfervient  to  merchandize  and  traffic  ; 
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but  it  is  entirely  fpeculative,  and  considers  the  properties  of  pure  numbers 
unconnedted  with  any  thing  fenfible.  Of  this  arithmetic  Euclid  and  Nico- 
machus  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  elements  ;  but  the  ftudy  of  it  is  at  prefent 
neglected,  becaufe  it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  gain,  facilitate  calcu¬ 
lation,  or  expedite  bufinefs.  The  author  alio  adds,  that  number  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  divinity  to  men,  as  a  neceffary  inftrument  of  reafon  and  difcurlive 
energy  ;  and  that,  this  being  taken  away,  the  foul  would  appear  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  intellect,  and  arts  and  lciences  entirely  vanifh.  He  alfo  praifes 
geometry,  aftronomv,  mulic,  and  phyfics  ;  and  places  dialedlic,  i.  e.  meta- 
phylics,  or  wifdom ,  before  all  the  other  fciences,  becaufe  it  employs  thefe  as 
iteps  in  the  difcovery  and  adoration  of  Divinity.  He  likewife  Ihows  that 
there  are  three  employments  of  this  queen  of  the  fciences  about  other  difci- 
plines.  The  firld  conlifts  in  beholding  the  multitude  of  all  thefe;  the  fecond, 
in  furveying  the  communion  and  connection  in  all  of  them  ;  and  the  third 
confiders  in  what  manner  this  multitude  and  its  union  contribute  to  the  one 
itfelf  and  divine  good.  Laftly,  the  reader  may  learn  from  this  dialogue,  that 
as  religion  confifts  in  the  worfhip,  fo  wifdom  in  the  contemplation  of  Divi¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  human  felicity  and  the  end  of  laws  are  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  union  of  both. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

An  ATHENIAN  GUEST, 

CLINIAS  the  Cretan,  and 
MEGILLUS  the  Lacedaemonian. 


According  to  our  agreement,  O  gueft,  we  are  all  of  us  rightly 
affembled,  being  three,  I,  and  you,  and  Megillus  here,  for  the  purpofe  of 
confidering  after  what  manner  we  Ihould  inveftigate  prudence;  which  when 
underftood,  we  fay  that  it  caufes  the  human  habit  to  fubfifl  in  the  moft 
beautiful  manner  poffible  to  man,  with  refpedt  to  itfelf.  For  we  have 
difcuffed  every  thing  elfe  refpedting  the  eftablifhment  of  laws.  But  we 
have  not  yet  related  and  difcovered,  that  which  it  is  the  greateft  thing  to 
difcover  and  relate,  I  mean,  what  that  is  by  the  learning  of  which  mortal 
man  will  become  wife.  We  fhould  now  endeavour  not  to  leave  this  un- 
inveftigated  :  for,  if  we  do,  we  fhall  nearly  leave  that  imperfedt,  for  the 
fake  of  rendering  which  apparent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  have 
all  of  us  proceeded  thus  far. 

Athenian  Guest.  You  fpeak  well,  friend  Clinias.  But  I  think  you  will 
now  hear  a  wonderful  dilcourfe,  though  again  in  a  certain  refpedt  it  is  not 
wonderful.  For  many  that  we  meet  with  in  life  aflert,  that  the  human  race 
can  neither  be  bleffed  nor  happy.  Attend,  therefore,  and  fee,  whether  it 
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appears  to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  that  by  fpeaking  as  follows  about  this  affair 
we  (hall  lpeak  well.  For  I  fay  it  is  not  poffible  for  men  in  this  life,  except 
a  few,  to  become  bleffed  and  happy.  But  the  hope  is  beautiful  that  after 
death  we  (hall  obtain  every  thing,  for  the  fake  of  which  we  cheerfully  live 
and  die  in  the  beft  manner  we  are  able.  Nor  is  my  alfertion  novel,  but 
that  which  we  all  after  a  certain  manner  know,  as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks. 
For  the  produdlion  of  every  animal  is  in  the  beginning  difficult.  In  the 
fir  ft  place,  the  participation  of  the  foetal  habit  is  difficult ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  be  nouriffied  and  educated.  And,  as  we  all  fay,  thefe  things  are 
accompliffied  through  ten  thoufand  labours.  The  time,  too,  is  ffiort,  not 
only  with  refpedl  to  the  endurance  of  calamities,  but  every  thing  elfe  which 
caufes  human  life  to  take  breath,  as  it  were,  about  a  medium.  For  old  ao-e 
lwiftly  arriving  makes  every  one  who  is  not  full  of  puerile  opinion  unwil¬ 
ling  to  return  to  life  again,  when  he  conftders  the  life  he  has  lived.  And  is 
not  the  fubjedi  of  our  prefect  inveftigation  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
affertions  ?  For  we  inveftigate  how  we  may  become  wife,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  in  each  of  us  a  power  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plifhed.  But  wifdom  then  fties  from  us,  wffien  we  apply  ourfelves  to  any  of 
thofe  things  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  art  or  prudence,  or  to  any 
other  fuch  particulars  as  we  rank  among  the  faiences ;  becaufe  no  one  of 
thefe,  as  being  converfant  with  human  affairs,  deferves  to  be  called  by  the 
appellation  of  wifdom.  The  foul,  however,  vehemently  confides  and  pro- 
phefies,  that  fire  naturally  pofleffes  this  power  :  but  what  it  is,  and  when,  and 
how  it  fubfifts,  Ihe  is  not  altogether  able  to  difcover.  But  do  not  our 
doubting  and  inveftigation  refpedling  wifdom  refer  to  this  exceedingly, 
viz.  that  there  is  abundance  of  hope  for  fuch  as  are  able  to  examine  both 
themfclves  and  others  prudently,  and  in  an  according  manner,  through 
every  kind  ol  reafooing  and  difputation  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  thefe  things  are 
fo,  or  not  ? 

Clin.  We  admit  that  they  are,  Q  gueft,  hoping  that  we  fhall  in  time, 
together  with  you,  entertain  the  moft  true  opinions  reffpedting  them. 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  then,,  let  us  difcufs  thofe  other  purluits  which 
are,  indeed,  called  Iciences,  but  do  not  render  him  wife  who  receives  and 
poffefifes  them;  that,  removing  thefe  out  of  the  way,  we  may  endeavour  to 
afiign  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  in  want,  and,  when  affigned,  to  learn 
6  them. 
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them.  Let  us,  therefore,  firft  confider  the  things  which  the  mortal  genus 
hrft  requires  :  for  thefe  are  nearly  moll  neceflary,  and  truly  fuch  as  are  lirft ' . 
But  he  who  is  knowing  in  thefe,  though  at  lirft  he  may  appear  to  be  wile, 
vet  now  he  is  not  confidered  as  fuch,  but  is  rather  difgraced  by  fcience  ot 
this  kind.  We  fhall  mention,  therefore,  what  they  are,  and  lhall  fhow  that 
every  one  who  propofes  to  appear  to  others  to  be  a  moft  excellent  man, 
will  avoid  thefe  through  the  poffeffion  of  prudence  and  accurate  ftudv.  J  ,et 
the  lirft  art  then  be  that  which  orders  us  to  abftain  from  the  eating  of  human 
flefh  ;  this,  according  to  the  fable,  being  the  practice  of  mankind  formerly, 
after  the  manner  of  favage  animals,  and  which  recalls  us  to  legal  nutriment. 
The  antients,  indeed,  were  and  are  benevolent  to  us.  Let  us,  however,  bid 
farewell  to  thofe  whom  we  call  the  firft  men.  The  preparation,  indeed, 
gnd  nutriment  of  Cerealian  food  is  beautiful  and  good,  but  will  never  render 
a  man  completely  wife :  for  it  is  attended  with  moleftation.  Nor  yet 
will  the  whole  of  agriculture  be  able  to  accomplifh  this.  For  we  all 
of  us  appear  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  not  from  art  but 
nature,  through  the  favour  of  Divinity.  But  neither  can  the  conftrudtion 
of  houfes,  the  whole  of  architecture,  the  making  of  every  kind  of  furni¬ 
ture,  the  art  of  the  copperimith,  and  the  apparatus  of  teCtonic,  plaftic, 
pleCiic,  and,  in  fihort,  of  all  inftruments  which  are  accommodated  to  the 
vulgar,  but  are  not  fubfervient  to  virtue,  accomplifh  this.  Nor,  again,  can 
the  whole  of  hunting,  though  it  is  various  and  artificial,  confer  magnificence 
on  the  wife  man.  Nor  yet  divination,  or  the  interpreting  art;  for  thefe 
alone  know  that  which  is  afferted,  but  they  do  not  underftand  whether  it  is 
true  or  not.  Since  then  we  fee  that  none  of  thofe  arts  by  which  neceffa- 
ries  are  procured  can  make  any  one  wife,  after  this  that  dilcipline  remains 
which  is  for  the  moft  part  imitative,  but  by  no  means  ferious.  For  imita¬ 
tion  is  here  effected  by  means  of  many  inftruments,  and  through  many  gef- 
tures  of  bodies  not  altogether  graceful.  I11  difeourfe,  too,  there  is  imita¬ 
tion  in  every  Mufe  ;  and  in  things  of  which  the  graphic  art  is  the  mother, 
where  things,  many  and  all-various,  are  expreffed  in  moift  and  dry  bodies  ; 
none  of  which,  though  fabricated  with  the  greateft  diligence,  can  in  any 
refpeCt  render  a  man  wife.  After  imitation,  thofe  arts  remain  which  afford 

1  That  is,  they  are  firft  to  man,  who  is  naturally  adapted  to  proceed  from  the  imperfeCt  to  the 
perfect ;  but  the  perfeft  is  firft  to  nature. 
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innumerable  helps  to  men  on  innumerable  occafions.  The  greated  of  thefe 
and  the  moil  ufeful  is  the  warlike  art;  but  it  is  in  want  of  abundance  of 
felicity,  and  naturally  rather  requires  fortitude  than  wifdom.  But  that 
which  they  call  the  medicinal  art  affords  us  abidance  in  unfeafonable  cold 
and  heat,  and  in.  all  thofe  circumdances  by  which  the  nature  of  animals  is 
injured  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  no  one  of  thefe  contributes  to  the  mold  true 
wifdom,  for  they  proceed  by  uncertain  conjectures  and  opinions.  We  like- 
wife  acknowledge  that  pilots  and  bailors  afford  us  afiiftance  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  we  do  not  permit  any  one  of  thefe  to  be  called  a  wife  man.  For  none 
of  them  knows  the  rage,  or  the  friendfhip,  of  the  winds,  which  is  the  moft 
acceptable  thing  in  the  whole  of  the  pilot’s  art.  Nor  yet  do  we  call  thofe 
wife  who  by  the  power  of  eloquence  afford  afiiftance  in  courts  of  juftice  ; 
for  thefe  pay  attention  to  the  manners  of  opinion,  through  memory  and 
experience,  but  wander  from  the  truth  of  things  juft  in  reality.  There 
ff ill  remains  a  certain  abfurd  power  with  refpedt  to  the  opinion  of  wifdom, 
which  many  denominate  nature  rather  than  wifdom.  This  takes  place 
when  any  one  eaftly  underftands  a  thing  which  he  is  learning,  and  firmly 
remembers  a  multitude  of  things ;  and  can  rapidly  attribute  to  any  thing 
that  which  is  accommodated  to  it,  when  it  is  proper  fo  to  do.  For  all  thefe 
feme  denominate  nature,  others  wifdom,  and  others  fagacity  of  nature. 
But  no  prudent  perfon  will  ever  be  willing  to  call  any  one  of  thefe  a  truly 
wife  man.  It  is  however  neceffary,  that  a  certain  fcience  ffiould  be  rendered 
apparent,  which  he  who  poffeffes  will  be  truly  wife,  and  not  only  fo  in 
opinion.  But  let  us  confider  ;  for  we  are  attempting  a  thing  in  every  refpedt 
difficult,  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  find  fomething  different  from  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  which  may  be  truly  and  with  propriety  called  wifi, 
dom,  and  which  he  who  receives  will  neither  be  vile,  nor  dupid,  but  be 
rendered  through  it  wife  and  good,,  and  become  an  elegant  man  in  a  eity„ 
whether  he  governs  or  is  governed.. 

Let  us,  therefore,  confider  this  in  the  fil'd:  place,  invedigating  that  one 
fcience  belonging  to  human  nature,  which  not  exiding,  man  would  become 
mod:  dupid  and  unwife.  But  this  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive.  For, 
as  I  may  fay,  referring  one  to  one,  that  which  number  imparts  to- the  mortal 
race  will  accomplifh  this.  I  think,  however,  that  a  God  himfelf,  rather 
than  a  certain  fortune,  gave  us  this  for  our  prefervation.  It  is  proper, 
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however,  to  inform  you  what  God  I  think  it  was,  though  my  opinion  will 
appear  wonderful,  and  yet  in  a  certain  refped  nut  wonderful.  For,  how  is 
it  poffible  that  he  who  is  the  caufe  to  us  of  every  thing  good  fhould  not  alfo 
be  the  caufe  of  by  far  the  greateft  good,  prudence  ?  But  what  God  am  I 
celebrating,  O  Megillus  and  Clinias  ?  Nearly  Heaven,  whom  it  is  moft 
juft  we  fhould,  in  the  higheft  degree,  honour,  and  fervently  pray  to,  fince 
this  is  done  by  all  other  Daemons  and  Gods.  That  Heaven ,  indeed,  is  the 
caufe  to  us  of  all  other  good,  we  all  acknowledge.  But  we  muft  alfo  affert 
that,  at  the  lame  time,  he  has  given  us  number,  and  ftill  imparts  it  to  us,  if 
anv  one  is  willing  to  follow  us  in  what  we  fay.  For  he  will  afcend  to  the 
right  contemplation  of  this  divinity  (whether  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
him  the  World,  or  Olympus,  or  Heaven,)  who  attends  to  the  variety  it 
contains,  and  how,  by  the  courfes  of  the  ftars  which  revolve  in  it,  it  imparts 
the  feafons  and  nutriment  to  all  things  ;  and  befides  thefe,  prudence,  as  we 
have  faid,  together  with  all  number,  and  every  other  good.  But  this  is  the 
greateft  thing,  when  any  one,  receiving  from  him  the  gift  of  number,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  every  circulation.  Again,  recurring  back  a  little,  let  us  call 
to  mind  that  we  very  rightly  conceived  that,  by  taking  away  number  from 
human  nature,  we  fhould  be  deprived  of  prudence.  For  the  foul  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  would  fcarcely  any  longer  be  able  to  receive  every  virtue,  if  deprived  of 
reafon.  But  the  animal  which  does  not  know  two  and  three,  the  even  and 
the  odd,  and  is  entirely  ignorant  of  number,  will  never  be  able  to  give  a  rea¬ 
fon  refpeding  thofe  things  of  which  it  alone  pofteftes  fenfation  and  memory; 
but  nothing  hinders  it  from  pofleffing  the  other  virtues,  I  mean  fortitude 
and  temperance,  without  this  knowledge.  However,  he  who  is  void  of 
true  reafon  can  never  become  wife.  And  he  to  whom  wifdom  is  not  pre- 
fent,  which  is  the  greateft  part  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  as  in  this  cafe  he  will 
not  be  perfectly  good,  fo  he  will  never  be  happv.  So  that  there  is  the 
•  greateft ■  neceftity  that  number  fhould  be  eftablifhed  as  a  principle:  but  to 
fhow  that  this  is  neceffary.,  a  difcourfe  longer  than  the  preceding  is  requiiite. 
It  was,  however,  juft  now  rightly  afferted  by  us,  that  all  the  other  arts 
which  we  a  little  before  enumerated,  muft  be  entirely  fubverted  if  the  arith¬ 
metical  fcience  is  taken  away.  But  fome  one  who  looks  to  the  arts  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  but  few  things  in  which  mankind  are  indigent  of 
number  ;  yet,  even  here  its  utility  is  great.  But  if  any  one  looks  to  that 
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which  is  divine  and  mortal  in  generation,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  divi~ 
nxty  and  true  piety  are  known,  he  will  find  that  no  prophet  can  comprehend 
the  mighty  power  which  the  whole  of  number  poffefles.  For  it  is  evident 
that  every  thing  pertaining  to  mufic  requires  numbered  motion  and  found. 
And,  which  is  the  greateft  thing,  it  may  be  eafily  known  that  number  is  the 
caufe  of  every  thing  good,  but  of  nothing  evil,  becaufe  every  irrational,  dis¬ 
ordered,  inelegant,  and  unharmonious  lation,  and  all  fuch  things  as  parti¬ 
cipate  of  a  certain  evil,  are  deprived  of  all  number.  And  this  ought  to  be 
thus  underflood  by  him  who  is  to  be  finally  happy.  To  which  we  may  add* 
that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  juft,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  all  fuch 
things,  and  who  has  not  received  a  true  opinion  refpedting  them,  cannot 
employ  the  power  of  number  in  order  to  perfuade  himfelf  and  others. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  how  we  learnt  to  number : — Whence, 
then,  came  we  to  perceive  one  and  two;  fo  that  we  might  underftand  that 
in  order  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  received  this  power  from  the  uni- 
verfe  ?  Nature,  indeed,  has  not  imparted  to  many  animals  the  power  of 
numbering,  derived  from  their  parents  ;  but  Divinity  firft  implanted  in  us  the 
ability  of  underftanding  number  in  that  which  is  pointed  out  to  us.  After¬ 
wards  he  rendered  it  more  apparent  to  us ;  in  which  unfolding  of  things 
nothing  can  be  feen  more  beautiful,  if  one  thing  is  compared  with  another, 
than  the  genus  of  day.  In  the  next  place  behold  the  night,  which  pof- 
feftes  the  greateft  diverfity.  For,  by  continually  revolving  thefe  things,  you 
will  fee  many  days,  and  many  nights,  in  which  the  heavens,  without  ceafing, 
teach  men  one  and  two,  fo  that  even  the  moft  indocile  iray  hence  learn  to 
number.  For  thus  each  of  us,  on  perceiving  thefe  things,  may  underftand 
three  and  four,  and  the  many.  And  from  thefe.  Divinity  fabricating,  made 
one  thing  the  moon,  which  at  one  time  appearing  greater,  and  at  another 
lefs,  continually  varies  as  far  as  to  fifteen  days  and  nights,  And  this  is  a 
period,  if  any  one  is  willing  to  eftablifh  the  whole  circle  as  one.  So  that,  as 
I  may  fay,  the  moft  indocile  animal  may  learn  to  number,  if  he  is  one  to 
whom  Divinity  has  imparted  the  ability  of  learning.  And,  as  far  as  to  thefe, 
and  in  thefe  particulars,  every  animal  has  the  ability  of  becoming  Ikilled  in 
arithmetic,  by  confidering  one  thing  itfelf,  by  itfelf.  But  always  to  reafon 
about  all  numbers,  when  compared  with  each  other,  appears  to  be  a  more 
arduous  undertaking.  And  for  the  fake  of  this,  Divinity  having  made,  as 
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we  have  faid,  the  moon,  increafing  and  decreafing,  fabricated  months  for 
the  purpofe  of  constituting  the  year,  and  caufed  us  to  compare  every  num¬ 
ber  with  number,  with  profperous  fortune.  Hence,  earth  bears  fruit  for  us, 
and  becomes  prolific,  fo  that  (he  is  the  nurfe  of  all  animals  ;  and  winds  and 
Showers  are  produced,  neither  immoderate  nor  immenfe.  But  if  any  thing 
evil  happens  iirthefe,  it  is  proper  to  accufe  not  a  divine,  but  human,  nature, 
as  unjuftly  distributing  its  own  life.  To  us,  therefore,  investigating  laws, 
it  has  appeared,  that  other  things  which  are  belt  for  men,  are  eafy  to  be 
known,  and  that  every  one  can  fufficiently  understand  and  perform  what  we 
after  ted  relpe£t  in  g  them,  if  he  understands  what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  not 
fo.  It  has  been  Shown  by  us,  indeed,  and  at  prefent  it  appears,  that  all  other  pur- 
fuits  are  not  difficult  in  the  extreme ;  but  to  affign  the  manner  in  which  men 
may  be  rendered  good,  is  perfectly  difficult.  And  again,  to  poSTefs  other  goods 
in  a  proper  manner  is,  as  has  been  faid,  poffible,  and  not  difficult, — I  mean 
riches,  and  the  body.  Likewife,  every  one  acknowledges  it  is  requifite  that 
the  foul  Should  be  good  ;  and  every  one  will  fay  that  it  becomes  good  through 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  the  like.  Every  one,  too,  will  fay  that  the  foul 
ought  to  be  wife  ;  but  what  the  wifdom  is  which  it  ought  to  acquire,  is  not, 
as  we  juft;  now  obferved,  determined  by  any  of  the  multitude.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  befides  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  wifdom,  we  have  difcovered  a 
wifdom  by  no  means  vile  ;  fo  that  he  who  learns  what  we  have  diScuSfed  will 
appear  to  be  wife.  But  whether  he  who  learns  thefe  things  will  be  in 
reality  wife  and  good,  muSt  become  the  fubjeft  of  our  difcourfe. 

Clin.  How  juftly,  O  gueSt,  you  faid  that  you  Should  endeavour  to  Speak 
greatly  about  great  things  ! 

Guest.  They  are  not  trifling  things,  Clinias ;  and  what  is  of  Skill  greater 
confequence,  they  are  in  every  refpe£t  true. 

Clin.  Exceedingly  fo,  O  guefl ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  do  not  yield  to 
labour,  but  continue  your  difcourfe. 

Guest.  I  will.  Neither  do  you,  therefore,  be  weary  of  hearing. 

Clin.  We  Shall  not:  for  I  will  be  anfWerable  to  you  for  both  of  us. 

Guest.  It  is  well.  But  it  is  mecelfary,  as  it  appears,  to  fpeak  firSk  of  all 
from  the  beginning;  and  efpeciallv,  if  we  are  able,  we  Should  comprehend 
in  one  name  that  which  we  confider  as  wifdom.  But  if  we  are  very  inca¬ 
pable  of  accomplishing  this,  we  Should  confider  that  which  ranks  in  the 
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fecond  place,  the  quality  and  number  of  thofe  arts,  which  he  who  receives 
will,  according  to  our  do^rine,  be  a  wife  man. 

Clin.  Proceed,  then,  in  this  manner. 

Guest.  In  the  next  place,  then,  the  legiflator  will  be  without  envy  who 
fpeaks  better  refpefling  the  Gods  than  the  antients,  and  who  employing,  as 
it  were,  beautiful  difcipline,  honours  the  Gods  with  hymns,  extols  their 
felicity,  and  thus  paffes  through  life. 

Clin.  You  fpeak  well,  O  gueft  ;  fince  the  propofed  end  of  your  laws 
confifts  in  acquiring  the  beft  and  moil  beautiful  end  of  life,  through  reve- 
rencing  the  Gods,  and  purity  of  conduct. 

Guest.  How,  therefore,  fhall  we  fpeak,  Clinias  r  Does  it  appear  to  you.' 
that  we  fhould  vehemently  honour  by  hymning  the  Gods,  and  that  we  fhould 
befeech  them  that  we  may  proceed  to  fpeak  things  the  moft  beautiful  and 
the  beft  refpefting  their  divinities  ?  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Clin.  Thus,  in  a  wonderful  manner.  But,  O  daemoniacal  man,  confiding; 
in  the  Gods,  pray,  and  begin  your  difcourfe  on  the  beautiful  things  refpefting: 
the  Gods  and  GoddeiTes. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo,  if  Divinity  himfelf  is  pleafed  to  be  our  leader.  Do  yon 
only  pray  with  me. 

Clin.  Now,  therefore,  proceed  with  your  difcourfe. 

Guest.  As  the  antients,.  then,  as  it  feems,  have  badly  delivered  in  images 
the  generation  of  Gods  and  animals,,  it  is  proper,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  former  affertion,  to  accomplifh  this  in  a  better  manner,  by  re¬ 
fuming  our  difcourfe  to  the  impious.  For,yf  you  remember,  Clinias,  we  have 
fhown  that  there  are  Gods,  that  their  providence  extends  to  all  things  both 
fmall  and  great,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  appeafed  by  any  unjuft  fupplica- 
tions  or  gifts.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  fhould  call  to  mind,  becaufe  they 
are  highly  true.  But  the  greateft  among  thofe  affertions  is  this,  that  every 
foul  is  more  antient  than  every  body.  Do  you  remember  ?  or,  rather,  do 
you  not  perfectly  remember  this  ?  For  that  which  is  better,  more  antient,. 
and  more  divine,  is  prior  to  that  which  is  worfe,  junior,  and  lefs  honourable.- 
And,  univerfally*  that  which  governs  is  more  antient  than  that  which  is 
governed,  and  that  which  leads  than  that  which  is  led.  We  muff  admit 
this,  therefore,  that  foul  is  more  antient  than  body.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
it  is  probable  that  what  is  firft  in  the  generation  of  the  firft  muff  take  the 
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lead.  We  lay  down  this  pofition,  then,  that  the  principle  of  a  principle  fub- 
fiffs  in  a  more  becoming  manner,  and  that  thus  we  fhall  moft  rightly  afcend 
to  the  wifdom  refpeding  the  generation  of  the  Gods. 

Clin.  Let  thefe  things  be  fo,  which  are  afferted  in  the  beffc  manner  we 
are  able. 

Guest.  Come,  then,  do  we  not  fay  that  an  animal  then  fubfifls  moft  truly 
according  to  nature,  when  one  compoiition  of  foul  and  body  produces  by  its 
jundion  one  form  l 

Clin.  We  do. 

Guest.  A  thing  of  this  kind,  then,,  is  moft  juftly  called  an  animal. 

Clin.  It  is. 

Guest.  But  it  is  requifite,  according  to  affimilative  reafoning,  to  fay,  that 
there  are  five  folid  bodies,  from  which  the  moft  beautiful  and  belt  things 
may  be  fafhioned.  But  the  whole  of  the  other  genus  poffeffes  one  form.  For 
there  is  not  any  thing  elfe  which  can  be  generated  immortal,  and  in  no 
refped  at  any  time  poffefs  colour,  except  the  truly  moft  divine  genus  of 
foul.  But  this  is  nearly  that  alone  to  which  it  pertains  to  fafhion  and  fabri¬ 
cate  ;  but  it  belongs  to  body  to  be  fafhioned,  generated,  and  become  the 
objed  of  fight.  And  we  again  affert  (for  it  muft  not  be  faid  once  only)  that 
it  is  the  property  of  foul  to  be  invifible,  endued  with  knowledge,  intelligible, 
and  to  partake  of  memory  and  the  reafoning  power  in  even  and  odd  muta¬ 
tions.  As  there  are,  therefore,,  five  bodies,  it  is  requifite  to  fay  that  two  of 
thetn  are  fire  and  water,  that  the  third  is  air,,  the  fourth  earth,  and  the 
fifth  aether.  But  in  the  feveral  principalities  of  thefe  many  and  all-various 
animals  are  produced.  The  truth  of  this  we  may  thus  learn  in  one  of  thefe 
bodies.  For  let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  confider  the  terrene  genus  of  animals,, 
viz.  all  the  human  kind,  all  fuch  animals  as  have  many  feet,  and  are  without 
feet,  fuch  as  have  a  progreffive  motion,,  and  fuch  as  are  liable  and  conneded 
by  roots.  But  this  one  thing  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  though  all  ani¬ 
mals  are  conflituted  from  all  thefe  genera,  yet  the  terrene  genus  abounds 
with  earth  and  folidity.  It  is,  however,  requifite  to  place  another  genus  of 
animals,  which  is  generated,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  capable  of  being  feen. 
For  it  confifls  for  the  moil  part  of  fire  ;.  but  likewife  contains  finall  parts  of 
earth  and  air,  and  of  all  other  things.  Hence,  it  is  requifite  to  afTert  that 
all- various  and  vifible  animals  are  generated  from  this  genu3.  It  is  likewife 
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neceflary  to  think  that  thele  genera  of  animals  conftitute  all  that  the  heavens 
contain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  the  divine  genus  of  the  liars,  con- 
lifting  of  a  moft  beautiful  body,  and  of  a  foul  the  molt  happy  and  the  befh 
It  is  alio  requifite  to  confider  this  refpeCting  thele  two  genera  of  animals. 
For  each  of  them  is,  from  the  greatell  neceffity,  either  indeltruCiible,  im¬ 
mortal  and  divine,  or  the  life  of  each  is  fo  extended  as  not  to  require  any 
longer  period  of  duration.  In  the  firlt  place,  therefore,  as  we  have  faid, 
we  mull  confider  that  there  are  thefe  two  genera  of  animals.  And  we  again 
fay  that  both  of  them  are  vifible  ;  the  one,  as  it  appears,  confiffing  wholly 
of  fire,  and  the  other  of  earth.  We  mull  like  wife  affert,  that  the  earthly 
genus  is  moved  in  a  diforderly  manner,  but  that  which  confifls  from  fire,  in 
perfect  order.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  confider  that  which  is  moved 
without  order,  as  itupid.  But  it  is  requifite  to  eflablifh  this  as  a  great  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  natures  which  revolve  in  the  heavens  are  endued  with  intel¬ 
lect, — I  mean,  that  they  always  proceed  according  to  the  fame  and  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  and  both  do  and  l'uffer  the  fame.  But  the  neceffity  of  a  foul  pof- 
feffing  intellect  is  by  far  the  greatefl  of  all  neceffities  r.  For  it  promulgates 
laws  governing  and  not  governed.  But  when  foul,  which  is  a  thing  of  the 
moll  excellent  nature,  deliberates  according  to  the  mofl  excellent  intellect, 
then  that  which  is  perfect  according  to  intellect  takes  place  in  reality,  nor 
can  an  adamant  be  more  firm  and  inconvertible  than  fuch  a  foul.  Indeed, 
the  three  fates  preferve  perfeCt  that  which  is  deliberated  by  each  of  the  Gods 
with  the  befl  counfel.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  men  fhould  be  convinced 
that  the  flars,  and  the  whole  of  this  progreffion,  are  endued  with  intellect, 
from  this  circumflance,  that  they  always  perform  the  fame  things.  For  in 
the  pall  time  they  have  deliberated  for  a  wonderfully  extended  period  re- 
Ipectiag  their  actions.  But  they  are  not,  in  deliberating,  agitated  upwards 
and  downwards,  nor  do  they  wander  and  revolve  in  a  dilorderly  maimer, 
acting  differently  at  different  times.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  appears 
to  many  of  us, — I  mean,  that  becaufe  they  perform  the  fame  things,  and  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  they  are  without  a  foul.  The  vulgar,  too,  embracing  this 
insane  opinion,  conceive  that  the  human  genus  is  intellectual  and  vital, 
became  it  is  moved,  but  that  the  divine  genus  is  deilitute  of  intellect,  becaule 


*  For ptrfuafton  belongs  to  foul,  but  neceffity  to  intellect. 
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it  abides  in  the  fame  lations.  But  it  becomes  the  man  who  attributes  to 
the  Gods  things  more  beautiful,  more  excellent,  and  more  friendly  to  their 
natures,  to  conceive  that  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  them  as  poffefling  inte!- 
ledl,  becaufe  they  always  accomplifh  the  fame  things,  according  to  the  fame, 
and  iu  a  fimilar  manner.  And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  flars,  moff  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  fight,  and  which  by  a  progreffion  and  mufical  dance,  the  molt 
beautiful  and  magnificent  of  all  choirs,  produces  in  all  animals  every  thing  that 
is  proper  and  becoming.  But  that  we  juftly  confider  them  as  animated, 
may,  in  the  firft  place,  be  evinced  by  their  magnitude.  For  they  are  not 
in  reality  fo  fmall  as  they  appear  to  be  ;  but  it  deferves  to  be  believed,  that 
each  of  them  is  of  an  immenfe  magnitude,  as  this  may  be  fhown  by  fufficient 
demonffrations.  For  we  may  rightly  think  that  the  whole  fun  is  larger  than 
the  whole  earth  ;  and  that  all  the  flars  poffefs  a  wonderful  magnitude.  We 
fhould  confider,  therefore,  after  what  manner  fo  great  a  bulk  can  be  made 
to  revolve  by  a  certain  nature  perpetually  in  the  fame  time.  I  fay,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Divinity  is  the  caufe  of  this,  and  that  it  cannot  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  be  accomplifhed.  For  it  can  no  otherwife  become  animated  than  through 
a  God,  as  we  have  evinced.  As  Divinity,  therefore,  is  the  caufe  of  its 
animation,  and  all  things  are  eafy  to  a  God,  in  the  firft  place,  he  generated 
every  body  and  every  bulk  in  the  heavens  an  animal ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
he  caufed  it  to  move  in  that  manner  which  he  conceived,  by  a  dianoetic 
energy,  to  be  the  beft.  And  now,  refpe&ing  all  thefe  particulars,  we  fhall 
make  one  true  affertion,  viz.  It  is  impoflible  that  earth,  heaven,  all  the 
flars,  and  all  the  bulks  compofed  from  thefe,  could  fubfift,  unlefs  a  foul  is 
either  prefent  with  each,  or  refident  in  each,  enabling  them  to  revolve  with 
fuch  accuracy  according  to  years,  and  months,  and  days,  and  thus  procuring 
for  all  of  us  every  good.  But  it  is  requifite  that,  by  how  much  more  vile 
man  is  than  celeftial  animals,  by  fo  much  the  lefs  fhould  he  trifle,  but  affert 
fomething  confpicuous  concerning  them.  He,  therefore,  who  afligns  cer¬ 
tain  fluxions  of  bodies,  or  natures,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  as  the  caufes  of 
the  celeflial  convolutions,  will  not  affert  any  thing  confpicuous. 

It  is,  however,  requifite  to  reconfider  what  we  have  faid  with  the  utmofl: 
attention,  that  it  may  appear  whether  our  affertions  were  reafonable,  or  alto¬ 
gether  futile.  In  the  flrfl  place,  then,  we  faid,  that  there  were  two  things, 

the 


the  one  foul,  and  the  other  body  ;  and  that  there  were  many  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  each.  Welikewife  afferted,  that  all  thefe  mutually  differed  from  each 
other  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  third  thing  common  to  any  one  of  them: 
but  that  foul  differed  from  body  in  this,  that  the  former  poiTeffcd,  and  the 
latter  was  deflitute  of,  intelleft ;  that  the  one  governed,  and  the  other  was 
in  a  liate  of  fubjeclion  ;  and  that  the  one  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  paffions  of 
bodies,  but  that  the  -other  was  not  the  caufe  of  any  one  of  thefe.  So  that 
he  who  afferts  that  celeflial  natures  were  generated  by  any  thing  elfe,  and 
that  they  do  not  corififl,  in  the  manner  we  have  faid,  from  foul  and  body, 
muff  be  very  ftupid  and  irrational.  If,  therefore,  it  is  requifite  that  the 
arguments  refpedling  all  fuch  particulars  as  thefe  fhould  be  victorious,  and 
that  every  nature  of  this  kind  fhould  be  believed  to  be  divine,  one  of  thefe 
two  things  muft  follow,  viz.  we  mu  ft  either  celebrate  the  celeflial  orbs  as 
Gods,  and  in  fo  doing  we  fhall  a6t  molt  rightly  ;  or  we  muft  confider  them 
as  images  of  the  Gods,  fabricated  as  flatues  by  the  Gods  themfelves.  For 
thefe  two  confequences  are  neither  abfurd  nor  of  fmall  importance,  but,  as 
we  have  faid,  one  of  thefe  muft  enfue ;  and  thefe  flatues  are  to  be  honoured 
beyond  all  other  flatues.  For  no  flatues  will  ever  be  found  more  beautiful 
and  more  common  to  all  men  than  thefe,  nor  any  that  are  eftablifhed  in 
more  excellent  places,  or  which  fo  tranfcend  in  purity,  venerablenefs,  and  all 
life,  as  thefe,  which  are  throughout  generated  the  fame.  Now,  therefore, 
we  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  affert  this  refpedling  the  Gods,  viz.  Since  we 
perceive  two  fpecies  of  vifible  animals,  one  of  which  we  fay  is  immortal, 
and  the  whole  of  the  other  which  is  terrene,  mortal,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  unfold,  according  to  probable  opinion,  three  fpecies  of  animals  which 
fubfift  between  thefe  five.  After  fire,  then,  we  place  aether  ;  and  we  affert, 
that  from  it  foul  fafhions  animals  which  poffefs,  like  other  genera,  an  abun¬ 
dant  power  from  their  own  nature,  but  the  fmallefl  degree  of  power  for  the 
fake  of  a  mutual  bond,  from  other  genera.  But,  after  aether,  foul  fafhions 
from  air  another  genus  of  animals  ;  and  a  third  genus  from  water.  Soul, 
therefore,  having  fabricated  all  thefe,  filled  the  whole  of  heaven  with  ani¬ 
mals,  employing,  to  the  utmofl  of  its  power,  all  the  genera,  as  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticipate  of  life.  But  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  beginning  from  the 
generation  of  the  vifible  Gods,  at  length  end  in  us  men.  Refpe&ing  the 
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'Gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  reft,  let  any  one  aflign  tl^m  fuch  places  as 
he  pleafes,  if  he  only  diftributes  them  according  to  the  fame  law,  and  con- 
fiders  this  reafoning  as  liable. 

We  muft  call,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  ftars,  and  fuch  things  as  we 
perceive  together  with  the  ftars,  the  vifible  Gods,  the  greateft  and  the  moft 
honourable,  perceiving  every  way  moft  acutely,  and  ranking  among  fuch 
things  as  are  firft.  But  after,  and  under  thefe,  in  a  following  order,  daemons 
fublift,  an  aerial  genus,  poflefting  a  third  and  middle  feat,  who  unfold  the 
will  of  the  Gods  to  men,  and  whom  it  is  highly  fit  we  Ihould  honour  by 
prayers,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  their  propitious  interceftion.  We  cannot, 
however,  wholly  perceive  either  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  animals,  one  of  which 
fubfifts  in  ether,  and  the  other  in  a  following  order  in  air.  For,  though 
thefe  daemons  are  by  their  fituations  near  us,  yet  they  never  become  manifeft 
to  us  ;  but  they  participate  of  an  admirable  prudence,  as  being  docile  and  of 
a  good  memory ;  and  they  know  all  our  thoughts.  They  likewife  love  in  a 
wonderful  manner  worthy  and  good  men,  and  vehemently  hate  fuch  as  are 
vicious,  as  being  themfelves  participants  of  pain.  For  the  Gods,  indeed, 
who  poffefs  the  end  of  a  divine  allotment,  are  lituated  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  pleafure  and  pain,  and  participate,  in  the  utmoft  perfection,  of  prudence 
and  knowledge.  And,  as  the  heavens  are  full  of  animals,  thefe  daemons, 
and  the  higheft  Gods,  mutually  1  interpret  all  things  to  each  other.  For  the 
middle  animals  are  borne  to  earth  and  the  whole  heaven  with  a  light  and 
rapid  impetus.  But  he  who  affimilates  the  fifth  genus  of  animals,  which  is 
from  water  to  a  demigod,  will  affimilate  rightly.  And  this  genus  is  fome- 
times  vifible,  and  fometimes  concealed  from  our  fight ;  and,  when  it  is  vifible, 
is  feen  in  a  wonderful  and  obfcure  manner.  As,  therefore,  there  are  thefe 
five  kinds  of  animals,  whatever  occurs  to  us  in  dreams,  oracles,  and  divina¬ 
tions,  and  fuch  things  as  we  hear  through  the  voice  of  the  healthy  or  dif- 
eafed,  or  which  happen  to  us  at  the  clofe  of  life,  whence  many  facred  rites 
are  inftituted,  both  privately  and  publicly,  and  will  be  inftituted  hereafter, — 
'with  ref  fie  cl  to  all  thefe ,  the  legifator  who  pojfeffes  the  fmallef  degree  of  intel¬ 
lect,  will  never  make  innovations  in  any  of  them ,  lef  he  fionld  turn  his  city 
to  a  religion  which  pojfeffes  nothing  confpicuous .  Nor  will  he  forbid  any  thing 

1  By  daemons  interpreting  all  things  to  the  Gods,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  energy  in 
daemons,  by  which  they  become  fitted  to  receive  the  influence  of  divinity  more  abundantly. 
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refpecding  facrifices  which  the  law  of  his  country  has  eftablifhed,  as  being 
convinced  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  a  mortal  nature  to  know  any  thing  about 
fulh  like  particulars.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  must  not  those  be 

THE  WORST  OF  MEN  WHO  DO  NOT  CELEBRATE  THE  TRULY  APPARENT 

Gods,  and  who  suffer  the  other  Gods  to  remain  deprived  of 
their  sacred  rites,  and  the  honours  which  are  their  due  ? 
For  this  is  juft  as  if  fome  one  fhould  perceive  the  fun  and  moon  infpedting 
without  receiving  any  honours  from  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fhould  not  be  anxious  for  the  celebration  of  their  divinities  by 
mankind,  that  feftivals  and  facrifices  may  be  inftituted,  and  that  certain  parts 
of  greater  and  leffer  years  may  be  often  diftributed  in  honour  of  them.. 
Would  not  fuch  a  one,  if  he  fhould  be  faid  to  be  evil  both  to  himfelf  and  to 
anv  other  by  whom  he  is  known,  be  juflly  faid  to  be  fo  ? 

Clin.  Undoubtedly,  O  gueft  :  for  fuch  a  one  muft  be  the  world  of  men. 

Guest.  Know  affuredly  then,  friend  Clinias,  that  this  very  thing  has 
now  happened  refpedling  myfelf. 

Clin.  Flow  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Know  that  there  are  eight  powers  revolving  round  the  whole  hea¬ 
ven,  which  are  filers  to  each  other,  and  which  I  have  beheld  without  paying 
them  any  great  attention  :  for  this  is  eafy  for  another  to  accomplifh.  Of  thefe, 
the  following  are  three  ;  one  of  the  fun,  another  of  the  moon,  and  another 
of  all  the  liars,  which  I  mentioned  a  little  before  :  and  beftdes  thefe  there 
are  five  s  others.  With  refpect  to  all  thefe,  and  fuch  natures  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe,  whether  they  have  a  progreffive  motion  themfelves,  or  are 
borne  along  in  vehicles,  no  one  of  us  fhould  at  any  time  think  that  fome  of 
them  are  Gods,  and  others  not  j  nor  yet,  that  fome  of  them  are  legitimate, 
but  others  fuch  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  of  us  to  mention  ;  but  we  fhould 
fay  that  they  are  all  of  them  brothers,  and  that  they  live  in  fraternal  allot¬ 
ments.  We  fhould  likewife  honour  them,  not  ordaining  for  fome  a  year, 
for  others  a  month,  and  for  others  no  allotted  portion  of  time,  in  which 
they  accomplifh  their  revolutions,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  perfection  to  a 
world,  which  reafon  determines  to  be  the  mold  divine  of  all  vifible  things. 
This  world  a  happy  man  will  in  the  ftrft  place  admire  ;  and,  in  the  next 

®  Viz.  the  five  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 
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place,  he  will  ardently  defire  to  learn  as  much  refpcCting  it  as  is  pcflible  to 
a  mortal  nature  ;  thinking  that  he  (hall  thus  pafs  through  life  .in  the  bed 
and  moft  fortunate  manner,  and  after  death  arrive  at  places  adapted  to 
virtue  ;  and  thus  being  truly  initiated,  and  participating  in  reality  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  becoming  one,  will  pafs  the  reft  of  his  time  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  things  the  moll  beautiful  of  all  fuch  as  pertain  to  the  fight. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  relate,  in  the  next  place,  what  and  how 
many  thefe  are.  For  we  may  without  falfebood  drenuoufiy  affert  as  follows. 

I  again  fay,  then,  that  there  are  eight  of  thefe,  three  of  which  we  have 
already  difcufled,  and  confequently  five  remain.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lation  and  tranfition  are  nearly  equal  in  fwiftnefs  with  the  fun,  and  are 
neither  (lower  nor  fwifter.  And  of  thefe  three,  intellect  is  always  a  fufficient 
leader,  I  mean  of  the  fun,  Lucifer,  and  that  third  which  cannot  be  deno¬ 
minated  becaufe  it  is  not  known.  But  the  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  a 
Barbarian  was  the  fird  fpeCtator  of  thefe.  For  an  antient  region  is  the 
nurfe  of  thofe  who  fil'd  underdood  thefe  particulars  through  the  beauty  of 
the  dimmer  feaion.  And  fuch  was  Egyrpt,  and  Syria,  where,  as  I  may  fay, 
all  the  dars  are  perpetually^  apparent,  becaufe  clouds  and  rain  are  always  far 
remote  from  that  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  both  here,  and  in  every  other 
place,  thefe  things  are  found  by  the  experience  of  an  infinite  length  of  time 
to  be  true  ;  and  on  this  account  they  ought  boldly  to  be  edablifhed  by  the 
laws.  For  to  think  that  divine  natures  are  not  honourable,  or  that  thefe 
things  are  not  divine,  is  clearly  the  province  of  one  not  endued  with  in¬ 
tellect.  But  it  is  requisite  to  affign  this  as  the  realon  why  they  have  no 
names,  though  indeed  they  are  denominated  by  certain  perfons.  For  Luci¬ 
fer  is  called  Vefper,  or  the  dar  of  Venus,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
author  of  this  appellation  wras  a  Syrian.  But  the  dar  which  revolves  with 
an  equal  velocity  with  the  fun  and  Lucifer,  is  called  Stilbon,  or  Mercury'. 
And,  befides  thefe,  there  are  three  lations  of  thofe  dars,  whofe  courfe  is  to 
the  right  hand,  in  conjunction  with  the  lun  and  moon.  But  it  is  requifite 
to  call  the  eighth  orb  1  one,  which  may  with  the  greated  propriety  be  deno¬ 
minated  the  upper  world.  This  orb  moves  contrary  to  the  red,  and  draws 

*  That  is,  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars. 
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the  others  along  with  it,  according  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  fome 
fkill  in  thefe  affairs.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  fuch  things  as  we 
fufficiently  know.  For  true  wifdom  will  thus  in  a  certain  refpedl  appear  to 
him  who  participates,  though  in  a  fmall  degree,  of  right  and  divine  intelli¬ 
gence.  Three  Bars  then  remain,  one  of  which  differs  from  the  refh  by  the 
flown  efs  of  its  motion.  This  Bar  is  called  by  fome  Phaenon,  or  Saturn. 
That  which  is  next  to  this  in  flownefs  is  called  Phaethon,  or  Jupiter:  and, 
after  this  follows  Puroeis,  or  Mars,  who  has  the  moll:  red  colour  of  them  all. 
Thefe  things,  when  explained  by  any  one,  are  not  difficult  to  be  underflood  ; 
but,  when  underffood,  we  fhould  frame  fuch  conceptions  refpedling  them 
as  we  have  mentioned  above.  This,  alfo,  ought  to  be  known  by  every 
Grecian,  that  we  inhabit  a  region  which  is  nearly  the  beft  of  all  others  for 
the  acquisition  of  virtue.  But  it  is  proper  to  affert  that  its  praife  confiffs  in 
being  lituated  between  the  nature  of  fummer  and  winter.  However,  as  we 
have  fail,  becaufe  we  are  more  diftant  from  the  nature  of  fummer  than  the 
Barbarians  we  underflood  poflerior  to  them  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
thefe  Gods  ;  yet  we  muff  affert,  that  whatever  the  Greeks  receive  from  the 
Barbarians,  is  by  them  carried  to  greater  perfection.  This,  too,  we  fhould 
conceive  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  difcourfe. 
For,  though  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  without  ambiguity  all  fuch  particulars 
as  the  prefent,  yet  the  hope  is  both  beautiful  and  great,  that  the  Greeks 
will  reverence  all  thefe  divinities  with  a  more  excellent  mode  of  worfhip 
than  that  which  they  received  from  the  Barbarians,  and  that  they  will 
employ  both  difcipline  and  the  Delphic  oracles,  and  every  legitimate  obferv- 
ance,  for  this  purpofe.  Nor  fhould  any  Greek  be  at  any  time  fearful,  that 
mortals  ought  not  buffly  to  employ  themfelves  about  divine  concerns  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  fhould  think  that  neither  is  a  divine  nature  deftitute  of 
intelledl,  nor  ignorant  of  human  nature.  For  he  knows  that,  in  confequence  of 
Divinity  adling  as  a  teacher,  thofe  that  are  taught  follow  and  learn  :  and  he 
likewife  certainly  knows  that  he  teaches  us  number  and  to  numerate.  For  he 
would  be  the  rnoff  ftupid  of  all  beings  if  he  were  ignorant  of  this.  For, 
as  it  is  Paid*  he  would  truly  be  ignorant  of  himfelf,  if  he  were  indignant,  and 
not  delighted  with  thofe  that  are  able  to  learn,  and  who  are  rendered  good, 
through  Divinity.  But  it  is  highly  reafonabk  to  fuppofe  that  the  firff  con¬ 
ceptions 
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ceptions  of  men,  refpe&ing  the  nature  and  a£iions  of  the  Gods,  were  neither 
fuch  as  wife  men  would  frame,  nor  thofe  that  fucceeded  them.  For  they 
afferted,  that  fire  and  water,  and  the  other  bodies,  were  the  m<  ft  antient  of 
all  things  ;  but  that  the  particulars  belonging  to  that  wonderful  thing  foul 
were  of  pofterior  origin.  Hence,  they  confi  !ered  the  lation  of  body  as 
better  and  more  honourable,  and  as  moving  itfelf  through  heat  and  cold, 
and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  :  but  they  afferted  that  foul  neither  moved 
body  nor  itfelf.  But,  now  fince  we  fay,  if  foul  fubfifts  in  body,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  it  fhould  move  and  carry  about  both  the  body  and  itfelf, 
there  can  be  no  realon  to  difbelieve  its  ability  to  carry  about  a  certain  weight. 
Hence,  as  we  now  think  proper  to  affert,  that  foul  is  the  caufe  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  and  as  of  things,  tome  are  good  and  others  evil,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful,  that  foul  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  every  lation  and  motion,  but  that 
a  lation  and  motion  which  tends  to  good  fhould  proceed  from  the  beft  foul, 
and  a  lation  and  motion  to  the  contrary,  from  a  contrary  foul.  But  it  is 
neceffarv  that  things  good  fhould  have  vanquifhed,  and  fhould  continue  to 
vanquifh,  things  which  are  not  fo.  All  thefe  particulars  have  been  afferted 
by  us  according  to  Jufiice,  the  avenger  of  the  impious.  With  refpecft,  how¬ 
ever,  to  that  which  we  have  juft  now  examined,  we  ought  not  to  hefitate  in 
afferting,  that  a  good  man  is  a  wife  man. 

Let  us  however  fee,  whether  this  wifdom,  of  which  we  were  fome  time 
fince  in  fearch,  can  be  acquired  by  difcipline  or  art.  For,  if  we  are  deftitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  this,  we  fhall  be  ignorant  of  things  juft.  Thus  it 
appears  to  me,  and  therefore  I  affert  this  to  be  the  cafe.  For,  having 
explored  upwards  and  downwards,  I  will  endeavour  to  evince  to  you  that 
which  has  become  apparent  to  me.  For,  when  the  greateft  part  of  virtue 
is  negligently  attended  to,  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  ignorance,  as  what  we 
have  juft  now  faid  appears  to  me  molt  perfpicuoufly  to  fignify.  But  no  one 
fhall  perfuade  us,  that  there  is  any  part  of  virtue  belonging  to  the  mortal 
race,  greater  than  piety.  We  muft  likewife  affert  that  this  is  not  produced 
in  the  mold  excellent  natures  through  the  greateft  ignorance.  But  thofe 
are  the  molt  excellent  natures  which  are  moft  rarely  found,  and  which 
when  found  benefit  others  in  the  higheft  degree.  For  the  foul  which 
moderately  and  mildly  receives  a  flow,  or  the  contrary  nature,  is  fimple  and 
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ingenuous:  it  likewife  admires  fortitude,  and  is  obedient  to  temperance  : 
and,  what  is  the  greated  of  all  in  thefe  natures,  it  is  able  to  learn,  is  of  a 
good  memory,  is  a  lover  of  literature,  and  is  very  much  delighted  with 
things  of  this  kind.  For  thefe  things  are  not  eafily  implanted  by  nature  ;  and 
when  they  are  innate,  and  obtain  proper  education  and  difcipline,  their  polfedbrs 
obtain  fuch  authority  over  mod:  part  of  their  inferiors  as  to  caufe  them  to 
think,  fpeak,  and  a<d,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  requifite,  and  when  it  is  requifite, 
towards  the  Gods  ;  prevent  them  from  employing  artifice  in  the  facrifices  and 
purifications  which  are  performed  both  to  Gods  and  men;  and  difpofe  them 
to  honour  virtue  in  reality,  which  is  the  mod  important  of  all  things  to  every 
city.  This  part,  therefore,  we  fay  is  naturally  the  mod  principal,  and,  when 
indrudled,  is  capable  of  learning  in  the  greated  degree,  and  in  the  bed  man¬ 
ner.  But  no  one  can  teach,  unlefs  Divinity  leads  the  way.  It  is  better,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  learn  from  one  who  teaches,  but  at  the  lame  time  does  not  aft 
after  this  manner.  However,  from  what  we  have  now  faid,  it  is  neceffiarv  to 
learn  thefe  things  ;  and  I  have  afferted  that  a  nature  of  this  kind  is  the  mod 
excellent.  Det  us  then  endeavour  to  explain  what  thefe  particulars  are,  and 
how  it  is  requifite  to  learn  them ;  and  this  both  according  to  my  ability,  who  am 
the  fpeaker,  and  the  ability  of  thofe  who  are  able  to  hear,  that  we  may  know 
after  what  manner  certain  things  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  divinity  may  be 
learnt.  Perhaps,  therefore,  what  you  will  hear  is  unufual :  we  lhall,  how¬ 
ever,  mention  the  name  of  the  thing  which,  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  it, 
would  never  appear  to  be  the  name.  Are  you  then  ignorant  of  adronomy, 
and  that  a  true  adronomer  is  necedarily  the  wifed  of  men  ?  Not,  indeed, 
that  he  is  fo  who  adronomizes  according  to  Hefiod  *,  and  all  luch  as  confider 
the  riling  and  letting  of  the  dars  ;  but  this  mud  be  affirmed  of  him  who 
contemplates  the  eight  periods,  and  how  feven  of  thefe  are  contained  under 
the  fird,  and  in  what  order  each  revolves.  But  no  one  will  eafily  contem¬ 
plate  thefe  things,  unlefs  he  participates  of  a  wonderful  nature,  as  we  have 
jud  now  faid,  and  as  we  lhall  again  fay,  unfolding  what  is  to  be  learnt, 
and  the  manner  of  learning  it.  In  the  fird  place,  therefore,  let  this  be  faid 

1  Alluding  to  The  Works  and  Days  of  Hefiod.  He  is  not  a  true  aftronomer  who  ftudies  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  with  a  view  to  the  neceflaries,  conveniences,  or  elegancies  of  a  mortal  life,  but 
he  who  fpeculates  them  as  images  of  true  beings. 
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by  ns,  that  the  moon  accomplices  its  period  moft  fwiftly,  and  thus,  firft  of 
all,  leads  forth  month  and  full  moon.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  requifite  to 
confider  the  fun  who  produces  the  folftices  through  the  whole  of  his  period, 
and,  together  with  the  fun,  thofe  that  revolve  in  conjunction  with  him. 
But  that  we  may  not  often  affert  the  fame  things  about  the  fame,  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  all  thofe  natures  which  we  mentioned  before,  and  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  underiband,  muft  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  contemplation  ;  preparing 
human  nature  for  this  purpofe  by  difciplines  pertaining  to  thefe  fpeculations, 
and  this  by  long  exercife  and  labour,  while  it  is  in  a  juvenile  Hate.  On 
this  account,  the  mathematical  difciplines  will  be  neceflary  ;  of  which  the 
firft  and  the  greateft  is  that  which  refpedts  numbers,  but  not  thofe  that 
poffefs  a  body,  but  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  generation  and  power  of 
the  even  and  the  odd,  as  theie  two  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  nature 
of  things.  That  which  is  very  ridiculoufly  called  geometry  1  follows  thefe 
in  an  orderly  fucceffion.  But  the  fimilitude  of  numbers  naturally  diffimilar 
to  planes,  becomes  confpicuous  by  comparifon.  This  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  to  him  who  is  capable  of  underftanding  it,  will  evidently  appear  to  be 
not  a  human,  but  a  divine  miracle.  After  this,  thofe  numbers  which  receive 
a  triple  increafe,  and  are  fimilar  to  the  nature  of  a  folid,  are  to  be  confi- 
dered,  and  likewife  thofe  that  are  diffimilar  to  this  nature,  which  is  called 
by  thofe  that  are  converfant  with  it,  geometry.  But  this,  to  thofe  that  are 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  a  divine  and  wonderful  thing,  that  as  the 
power  of  things  always  revolves  about  that  which  is  double,  and  in  its  own 
oppofte,  according  to  each  proportion,  every  nature  is  fafhioned  according 
to  genera  and  fpecies.  The  firft  power,  therefore,  of  the  double  proceeds 
according  to  number,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two,  being  double  3  according  to 

power, 

1  Alluding  to  its  name,  which  fignifiesthe  meafuring  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  mechanical  ope¬ 
ration  ;  but  geometry  is  a  fpeculative  fcience. 

a  Of  numbers,  fome  are  linear,  others  fuperficial,  and  others  cubic  and  folid.  The  firft  are 
fuch  as  the  number  2  ;  the  fecond  fuch  as  the  number  4,  which  is  the  fquare  or  fecond  power 
©f  2;  and  the  third  fuch  as  eight,  which  is  the  cube  or  third  power  of  2.  Duple  proportion  alfo 
was  confidcred  by  the  antients  as  perreft.  In  the  firft  place,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  proportion, 
being  produced  between  one  and  two  j  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  becaufe  it  contains  all  proportions 
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power.  But  in  that  which  is  folid  and  tangible,  the  double  again  proceeds 
from  one  to  eight.  Another  power  of  the  double  proceeds  to  the  middle, 
but  perhaps  into  that  which  is  more  than  the  lefs,  and  lefs  than  the  greater  ; 
while  again,  another  power  by  the  fame  part  furpalfes,  and  is  furpalfed  by 
the  extremities.  But  in  the  middle,  of  the  proportion  of  fix  to  twelve,  the 
fefquialter  and  fefquitertian  proportion  lubfifts.  And  in  the  middle  of  thefe, 
a  power  revolving  to  both  diftributes  to  men  an  according  and  apt  utility, 
which  is  imparted  by  the  blefied  choir  of  the  Mules  for  the  fake  of  fports, 
rhythm,  and  harmony.  All  thefe  things,  therefore,  are  produced  and  fubfift 
after  this  manner.  But  their  end  is  this,  that  we  may  betake  ourfelves  to 
divine  generation,  and  the  mod:  beautiful  and  divine  nature  of  things  vifible, 
as  far  as  divinity  has  conferred  on  men  the  ability  of  beholding  them.  Thefe, 
however,  we  fhall  never  behold  without  the  above-mentioned  difcipline. 
Befides  this,  in  our  feveral  converfations  we  mull  refer  every  individual 
thing  to  its  Ipecies,  by  interrogating  and  confuting  when  any  thing  is  im¬ 
properly  afferted.  For  this  may  be  rightly  faid  to  be  the  mod;  beautiful  and 
the  di  d:  touch-hone  which  men  can  employ.  But  where  only  a  pretended 
examination  takes  place,  it  is  of  all  labours  the  mod:  vain. 

Further  dill,  the  accuracy  of  time  mud  be  conndered  by  us,  and  the  ex- 
actnefs  with  which  it  caufes  all  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be 
accomplifhed ;  that  he  who  believes  the  affertion  to  be  true,  that  loul  is 
more  antient  and  more  divine  than  body,  may  alfo  think  it  was  beautifully 
and  fuffieiently  faid,  that  all  things  are  full  of  Gods ,  and  that  no  one  of  the 
natures  more  excellent  than  mankind,  at  any  time  forget,  or  pay  but  little 


within  itfelf ;  for  the  fefquialter,  fefquitertian,  and  the  like  proportions  are,  as  it  were,  parts 
below  duple  proportion.  The  numbers  which  the  author  of  the  Epinomis  here  adduces  are  i,  2, 
4,  6,  8,  12.  The  ratio  of  4  to  2  is  duple,  and  that  of  8  to  4  is  alfo  duple.  Thefe  two  excefles 
are  equal  In  ratio,  for  that  of  each  is  duple,  but  they  are  not  equal  in  number ;  for  8  exceeds  4 
by  4,  but  4  exceeds  2  by  2.  -Again,  if  we  compare  6  to  4,  and  afterwards  to  8,  in  the  firft  cafe 
we  fhall  have  a  fefquialter,  and  in  the  fecond  a  fefquitertian  ratio  *,  but  thefe  excefles  are  unequal 
in  ratio,  but  equal  in  number.  For  the  ratio  of  6  to  4  =  if,  and  the  ratio  of  8  to  6=  if-,  but 
6  exceeds  4  by  2,  and  is  exceeded  by  8  by  2.  Again,  compare  12  to  6,  which  is  a  duple  ratio, 
and  between  thefe  compare  8  to  each.  Then,  12  to  8  will  be  a  fefquialter  ratio,  and  8  to  6  will 
be  a  fefquitertian  ratio  ;  but  a  duple  ratio  arifes  from  12  to  6;  and  the  excefles  between  12  and 
B%  and  8  and  6,  are  unequal  both  in  ratio  and  number. 
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attention  to  our  concerns.  But  in  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  we  ffiould  thus 
confider,  that  he  who  rightly  apprehends  each  of  thefe  particulars  will  be 
benefited  by  them  ;  but  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  who  does  not,  to  in¬ 
voke  Divinity.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  thefe  particulars  may  be 
rightly  apprehended  is  as  follows  :  (for  it  is  necefiary  to  relate  this  alfo) — 
Every  diagram,  fvftem  of  number,  and  compofition  of  harmony,  together 
with  the  one  concord  of  all  the  ftars  in  their  revolutions,  ought  to  be  beheld 
by  him  who  learns  in  a  proper  manner.  But  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking 
will  become  apparent  to  him  who  rightly  learns  looking  to  one  thing.  For , 
to  tliofe  who  reafon  fcientifcally ,  there  will  a[ipear  to  be  naturally  one  bond  1 
of  all  thefe.  But  he  who  attempts  to  apprehend  thefe  in  any  other  way 
ought,  as  we  have  faid,  to  invoke  Fortune.  For,  without  thefe,  it  is  not 
poffible  that  any  nature  in  cities  can  be  happy.  But  this  is  the  mode,  this 
is  the  education,  thefe  are  the  difciplines ;  and  through  thefe  we  muft  pro¬ 
ceed,  whether  they  are  difficult  or  eafy.  But  it  is  not  lawful  to  negleft  the 
Gods  ;  fince  the  profperous  conception  of  all  the  above-mentioned  parti¬ 
culars  becomes  apparent  by  an  orderly  progreffion.  And  I  call  him  who 
t  rightly  apprehends  all  thefe,  moft  truly  the  wifeft  of  men.  I  likewife  ftre- 
nuoufly  affirm,  both  in  jell  and  ferioufly,  that  fuch  a  one,  when  he  has  by 
death  filled  up  his  allotted  time,  will  no  longer  participate  of  many  fenfes, 
as  at  prefent,  but  will  be  a  partaker  of  one  deftiny  alone  ;  and  becoming  one, 
inftead  of  a  multitude  of  things,  will  be  happy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  moft 
wife  and  bleffed.  And  again,  whether  any  one  lives  bleffed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  or  in  iflands,  I  affirm  that  he  will  always  participate  a  fortune  of  this 
kind  ;  and  that,  whether  any  one  living  a  public  or  a  private  life  ftudies 
thefe  things,  he  will,  in  like  manner,  obtain  the  fame  deftiny  from  the 
Gods.  But,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  beginning,  and  now  the  aftertion  appears 
to  be  moft  true,  it  is  only  [lojfble  for  a  few  of  mankind  to  be  perfectly  blefed 
and  happy.  xAnd  this  is  rightly  afterted  by  us.  For  thofe  that  are  divine 
and  at  the  fame  time  prudent  men,  who  naturally  participate  of  the  other 
virtues,  and  who  befides  this  have  acquired  all  fuch  portions  of  bleffed  dif- 
cipline  as  we  have  mentioned,  thefe  alone  can  fufficiently  receive  and  poflefs 


1  Meaning  Dialectic ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  my  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides. 
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all  that  pertains  to  a  divine  deftiny.  We  legally,  therefore,  ordain,  that 
thofe  who  thus  labour  in  thefe  things,  both  privately  and  publicly,  when  they 
have  arrived  at  old  age,  ought  to  poflefs  the  greateft  authority  in  cities  ;  and 
that  others  fhould  follow  thefe,  and  fhould  celebrate  all  the  Gods  and  God- 
defles  ;  and  laftly,  that  all  of  us,  in  confequence  of  having  examined  thefe 
things,  may,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  exhort  the  nocturnal  affembly  to 
the  purfuit  of  this  wifdom0 
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I  HE  defign,  fays  Proclus,  of  Plato’s  Timaeus  evidently  vindicates  to  it- 
felf  the  whole  of  phyfiology,.  and  is  converfant  from  beginning  to  end  with 
the  fpeculation  of  the  univerfe.  For  the  book  of  Tirmeus  the  Locrian  con¬ 
cerning  nature  is  compofed  after  the  Pythagoric  manner  ;  and  Plato,  thence 
deriving  his  materials,  undertook  to  compofe  the  prefent  dialogue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relation  of  the  fcurrilous  Timon.  This  dialogue,  therefore,  re- 
fpe&s  phyfiology  in  all  its  parts ;  lpeculating  the  fame  things  in  images  and 
in  exemplars,  in  wholes  and  in  parts.  For  it  is  filled  with  all  the  modi 
beautiful  modes  of  phyfiology,  delivering  things  fimple  for  the  fake  of  fuch 
as  are  compofite,  parts  on  account  of  wholes,  and  images  for  the  fake  of 
exemplars ;  and  it  leaves  none  of  the  primary  caules  of  nature  unexplored. 

But  Plato  alone,  of  all  the  phyfiologifls,  has  preferved  the  Pythagoric  mode 
m  fpeculations  about  nature.  For  phyfiology  receives  a  threefold  divifion, 
one  part  of  which  is  converfant  with  matter  and  material  caufes ;  but  a 
fecond  adds  an  inquiry  into  form,  and  evinces  that  this  is  the  more  principal, 
caufe  ;  and  lafily,  a  third  part  manifefis  that  thefe  do  not  rank  in  the  order 
of  caufes,  but  concaufes  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  eftablifhes  other  pro¬ 
per  caufes  of  things  fubfifting  in  nature,  which  it  denominates  /, iroducing , 
paradigmatic al,  and  final  caufes.  But  this  being  the  cafe,  all  the  phyfiologifts 
prior  to  Plato,  confining  themfelves  to  fpeculations  about  matter,  called  this 
general  receptacle  of  things  by  different  names.  For,  with  refpedt  to  Anax¬ 
agoras  himfelf,  as  it  appears,  though  while  others  were  dreaming  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  intellect  was  the  firfl  caufe  of  generated  natures,  yet  he  made  no 
tile  of  intelled  in  his  demonfirations,  but  rather  confidered  certain  airs  and 
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ethers  as  the  caufes  of  the  phenomena,  as  we  are  informed  by  Socrates  in 
the  Phtedo.  But  the  moft  accurate  of  thofe  ppfterior  to  Plato,  (fucb  as 
the  more  early  peripatetics,)  contemplating  matter  in  conjunction  with 
form,  confidered  thefe  as  the  principles  of  bodies ;  and  if  at  any  time  they 
mention  a  producing  caufe,  as  when  they  call  nature  a  principle  of  motion, 
they  rather  take  away  than  eftablifh  his  efficacious  and  producing  preroga¬ 
tive,  while  they  d©  not  allow  that  he  contains  the  reafons  1  of  his  produc¬ 
tions,  but  admit  that  many  things  are  the  progeny  of  chance.  But  Plato, 
following  the  Pythagoreans,  delivers  as  the  concaufes  of  natural  things,  an 
all-receiving  matter,  and  a  material  form,  as  fubfervient  to  proper  caufes  in 
generation  ;  but,  prior  to  thefe,  he  inveftigates  primary  caufes,  i.  e.  the 
producing,  the  paradigmatical,  and  the  final. 

Hence,  he  places  over  the  univerfe  a  demiurgic  intellect  and  an  intelli¬ 
gible  caufe  ;  in  which  laft  the  univerfe  and  goodnefs  have  a  primary  fubfift- 
ence,  and  which  is  eftablifhed  above  the  artificer  of  things  in  the  order  of 
the  defirable,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  fuperior  objeCt  of  defire.  For,  fince 
that  which  is  moved  by  another,  or  a  corporeal  nature,  is  fufpended  from  a 
motive  power,  and  is  naturally  incapable  either  of  producing,  perfecting,  oj 
preferving  itfelf,  it  evidently  requires  a  fabricative  caufe  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  continuance  of  its  being.  The  concaufes,  therefore,  of  natural 
productions  mutt  neceffarily  be  fufpended  from  true  caufes,  as  the  fources 
of  their  exiftence,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  they  were  fabricated  by  the 
father  of  all  things.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  are  all  thefe  accu¬ 
rately  explored  by  Plato,  and  likewife  the  two  depending  from  thefe,  viz. 
form,  and  the  fubjeCt  matter.  For  this  world  is  not  the  fame  with  the  in¬ 
telligible  and  intellectual  worlds,  which  are  felf-fubfiftent,  and  confequently 
by  no  means  indigent  of  a  fubjeCt,  but  it  is  a  compofite  of  matter  and  form. 
However,  as  it  perpetually  depends  on  thefe,  like  the  ffiadow  from  the 
forming  fubftance,  Plato  affimilates  it  to  intelligible  animal  itfelf ;  evinces 
that  it  is  a  God  through  its  participation  of  good,  and  perfectly  defines  the 
whole  world  to  be  a  bleffed  God,  participating  of  intelleCf  and  foul. 

Such,  then,  being  Platons  defign  in  the  Timaeus,  he  very  properly  in  the 
-beginning  exhibits,  through  images,  the  order  of  the  univerfe  ;  for  it  is 

1  That  AriPtotle  himfelf,  however,  was  not  of  this  opinion,  I  have  fhown  in  the  Introduction 
s£o  my  Tranflation  of  his  Metaphyfics. 
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ufual  with  the  Pythagoreans  %  previous  to  the  tradition  of  a  fcientific  doc¬ 
trine,  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  manifestation  of  the  propofed  inquiry, 
through  Similitudes  and  images  :  but  in  the  middle  part  the  whole  of  Cof- 
mogony  is  delivered  ;  and  towards  the  end,  partial  natures,  and  fuch  as  are 
the  extremities  of  fabrication,  are  wove  together  with  wholes  tbemfelves. 
For  the  repetition  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  fo  largely  treated  of 
before,  and  the  Atlantic  hiftory,  unfold  through  images  the  theory  of  the 
world.  For,  if  we  confider  the  union  and  multitude  of  mundane  natures, 
we  muft  fay,  that  the  fummary  account  of  the  Republic  by  Socrates,  which 
eftablifhes  as  its  end  a  communion  pervading  through  the  whole,  is  an  image 
of  its  union  ;  but  that  the  battle  of  the  Atlantics  againft  the  Athenians, 
which  Critias  relates,  is  an  image  of  the  distribution  of  the  world,  and 
efpecially  fo  according  to  the  two  coordinate  oppositions  of  things.  For,  if 
we  make  a  divilion  of  the  univerfe  into  celejiial  and  fub lunar y,  we  muft  fay. 
that  the  Republic  is  affimilated  to  the  celeftial  distribution  ;  Since  Socrates- 
himfelf  afferts  that  its  paradigm  is  eftabliShed  in  the  heavens  ;  but  that  the 
Atlantic  war  correfponds  to  generation,  which  Subsists  through  contrariety 
and  mutation.  And  fuch  are  the  particulars-  which  precede,  the  whole 
dodtrine  of  phySiology., 

But  after  this  the  demiurgic,,  paradigmatic,  and  Sinai  caufes  of  the  univerfe 
are  delivered  from  the  prior  fubfiftence  of  which  the  univerfe  is  fabricated^ 
both  according  to  a  whole  and  according  to  parts.  For  the  corporeal  nature 
of  it  is  fabricated  with  forms  and  demiurgic  Sections,  and  is  distributed  with 
divine  numbers  and  foul  is  produced  from  the  demiurgus,  and  is  Silled  with 
harmonic  reafons  and  divine  and  fabricative  Symbols.  The  whole  mundane 
animal  too  is  connected  together,  according  to  the  united  comprehension 
which  fubfifts  in  the  intelligible  world  ;  and  the  parts  which  it  contains  are 
distributed  fo  as  to  harmonize  with  the  whole,  both  fuch  as- are  corporeal  and 
fuch  as  are  vital.  For  partial  lords  are  introduced  into  its  fpacious  recep-> 
tacle,  are  placed  about  the  mundane  Gods,,  and  become  mundane  through  the 
luciform  vehicles  with  which  they  are  connedted,.  imitating,  their  presiding 
and  leading  Gods.  Mortal  animals  too  are  fabricated  and  vivified  by  the 
celeftial  Gods  ;  and  prior  to  thefe,  the  formation  of  man  is  delivered  as  a 

1  Ei vat  yap  roi;  HuBayopsioig  sSo;-,  wpo  Tng  emtTTYi[/.cviHW  oi^aaxahiag  TrpoTiOivai  tyiv  t uro/Jtoiuv,  xm  rat 

mows  tuv  &Tovy,evuv  aHtupenm  5ij haaiv.  Prod,  in  Tim.  p.  10. . 
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microcofm,  comprehending  in  himfelf  partially  every  thing  which  the  world 
contains  divinely  and  totally.  For  we  are  endued  with  an  in  telle#  fubfiflina- 
in  energy,  and  a  rational  foul  proceeding  from  the  fame  father  and  vivific 
goddefs  as  were  the  caufes  of  the  intellect  and  foul  of  the  univerfe.  We 
have  likewife  an  ethereal  vehicle  analogous  to  the  heavens,  and  a  terreffrial 
body  compofed  from  the  four  elements,  and  with  which  it  is  alfo  coordinate. 
If,  therefore,  it  be  proper  to  contemplate  the  univerfe  multifarioufly  both 
in  an  intelligible  and  fenfible  nature,  paradigmatically,  and  as  a  refem- 
blance,  totally  and  partially,  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of  man  is 
very  properly  introduced  in  the  fpeculation  of  the  univerfe. 

With  refpedt  to  the  form  and  charadler  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  that  it  is  compofed  according  to  the  Pythagoric  mode  of  writing. 
And  this  alfo  mull:  be  granted  by  thofe  who  are  the  leaf:  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Plato,  that  the  manner  of  his  compoftion  is  Socratic,  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  demonftrative.  If,  therefore,  Plato  any  where  mingles  the 
Socratic  and  Pythagoric  property  together,  this  muff  be  apparent  in  the 
prefent  dialogue.  For  it  contains,  agreeably  to  the  Pythagoric  cuftom,  ele¬ 
vation  of  intelledl,  together  with  intellectual  and  divine  conceptions  :  it 
likewife  fufpends  every  thing  from  intelligibles,  bounds  wholes  in  numbers, 
exhibits  things  myf  ically  and  fymbolically,  is  full  of  an  elevating  property, 
of  that  which  tranfcends  partial  conceptions,  and  of  the  enunciative  mode 
of  compoftion.  But  from  the  Socratic  philanthropy  it  contains  an  eafy 
accommodation  to  familiar  difcourfe,  gentlenefs  of  manners,  proceeding  by 
demonflration,  contemplating  things  through  images,  the  ethical  peculi¬ 
arity,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind.  Hence,  it  is  a  venerable  dialogue,  and 
deduces  its  conceptions  from  on  high,  from  the  fir  ft  principles  of  things  ; 
but  it  mingles  the  demonftrative  with  the  enunciative,  and  prepares  us  to 
underhand  phyfics,  not  only  phyfically  but  theologically.  For,  indeed, 
Nature  herfelf  rules  over  the  univerfe  fufpended  from  the  Gods,  and  diredts 
the  forms  of  bodies  through  the  influence  of  their  infpiring  power;  for  fhe 
is  neither  herfelf  a  divinity,  nor  yet  without  a  divine  charaCteriftic,  but  is 
fud  of  illuminations  from  all  the  various  orders  of  the  Gods. 

But  it  it  be  proper,  as  Timaeus  fays,  that  difcourfes  fhould  be  aff  milated 
to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  interpreters,  it  will  be  neceffary  that 
the  dialogue  fhould  contain  both  that  which  is  phyfical  and  that  whic  >  is 
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theological;  imitating  by  this  mean  Nature  which  it  contemplates.  Further 
ftill,  fince  according  to  the  Pythagoric  do&rine  things  receive  a  triple 
divifion,  into  fuch  as  are  intelligible,  fuch  as  are  phyfical,  and  fuch  as  rank 
in  the  middle  of  thefe,  which  the  Pythagoreans  ulually  call  mathematical,  all 
thefe  may  very  conveniently  be  viewed  in  all.  For  in  intelligibles  things  middle 
and  laid  fubfift  in  a  caufal  manner  ;  and  in  mathematical  natures  both  are 
contained,  fuch  as  are  firft  according  to  fimilitude,  and  fuch  as  are  third 
after  the  manner  of  an  exemplar.  And  laftly,  in  natural  things  the  refem- 
blances  of  fuch  as  are  prior  fubfifl.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  does 
Timasus,  when  defcribing  the  compofition  of  the  foul,  exhibit  her  powers, 
and  reafons,  and  the  elements  of  her  nature,  through  mathematical  names  : 
but  Plato  defines  the  chara&eriftics  of  thefe  from  geometrical  figures,  and 
at  the  fame  time  leaves  the  caufes  of  all  thefe  pre-fubfilfing  in  a  primary 
manner  in  the  intelligible  intelled,  and  the  intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the 
univerfe. 

And  thus  much  for  the  manner  of  the  dialogue  ;  but  its  argument  or 
hypothefis  is  as  follows.  Socrates  coming  into  the  Piraeus  for  the  fake  of 
the  Bendidian  feflival,  which  was  facred  to  Diana,  and  was  celebrated  prior 
to  the  Panathenaia  1 ,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  Thargelion  or  June, 
difcourfed  there  concerning  a  republic  with  Polemarchus,  Cephalus,  Glauco, 
Adimantus,  and  Thrafymachus  the  fophifl.  But  on  the  following  day  he 
related  this  difcourfe  in  the  city  to  Timaeus,  Critias,  Hermocrates,  and  a 
fourth  namelefs  perfon.  On  the  third  day  they  end  the  narration;  and 
Timseus  commences  from  hence  his  difcourfe  on  the  univerfe,  before  Socra¬ 
tes,  Critias,  and  Hermocrates;  the  fame  namelefs  perfon  who  was  prefent 
at  the  fecond  narration  being  now  abfent  from  the  third. 

With  relped  to  the  term  nature ,  which  is  differently  defined  by  differ¬ 
ent  philofophers,  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Plato  does  not 
confider  either  matter  or  material  form,  or  body,  or  natural  powers,  as 
worthy  to  be  called  nature;  though  nature  has  been  thus  denominated  by 
others.  Nor  does  he  think  proper  to  call  it  foul ;  but  eftablifhing  its  effence 
between  foul  and  corporeal  powers,  he  confiders  it  as  inferior  to  the  former 
through  its  being  divided  about  bodies,  and  its  incapacity  of  converlion  to 
itfelf,  but  as  furpaffing  the  latter  through  its  containing  the  reafons  of  all 

1  Sacred  to  Minerva. 

3  H  things, 
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things,  and  generating  and  vivifying  every  part  of  the  vifible  world.  For 
nature  verges  towards  bodies,  and  is  infeparable  from  their  flu&uating 
empire.  But  foul  is  feparate  from  body,  is  eftabliffied  in  herfelf,  and  fub- 
fifls  both  from  herfelf  and  another;  from  another,  that  is,  from  intelleCf 
through  participation,  and  from  herfelf  on  account  of  her  not  verging  to 
body,  but  abiding  in  her  own  offence,  and  at  the  fame  time  illuminating  the 
obfcure  nature  of  matter  with  a  fecondary  life.  Nature,  therefore,  is  the  laft 
of  the  caufes  which  fabricate  this  corporeal  and  fenfible  world,  bounds 
the  progreffions  of  incorporeal  e {fences,  and  is  full  of  reafons  and  powers 
through  which  fhe  governs  mundane  affairs.  And  (he  is  a  goddefs  indeed, 
confidered  as  deified  ;  but  not  according  to  the  primary  fignification  of  the 
word.  For  the  word  God  is  attributed  by  Plato,  as  well  as  by  the  antient 
theologifls,  to  beings  which  participate  of  the  Gods.  Hence  every  pure 
intelleCl  is,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  a  God  according  to  union  ; 
every  divine  foul  according  to  participation  ;  every  divine  dasmon  according 
to  contadl ;  divine  bodies  are  Gods  as  flatues  of  the  Gods;  and  even  the 
fouls  of  the  moft  exalted  men  are  Gods  according  to  fimilitude  ;  while  in 
the  mean  time  fupereffential  natures  only  are  primarily  and  properly  Gods. 
But  nature  governs  the  whole  world  by  her  powers,  by  her  fummit  com' 
prehending  the  heavens,  but  through  thefe  ruling  over  the  fluctuating  empire 
of  generation,  and  every  where  weaving  together  partial  natures  in  amicable 
conjunction  with  wholes. 

But  as  the  whole  of  Plato’s  philofophy  is  diflributed  into  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  intelligibles  and  fenfibles,  and  this  very  properly,  fince  there  is 
both  an  intelligible  and  fenfible  world,  as  Plato  himfelf  aflerts  in  the  courfe 
of  the  dialogue  ;  hence  in  the  Parmenides  he  comprehends  the  doCtrine 
of  intelligibles,  but  in  the  Timseus  of  mundane  natures.  And  in  the  former 
of  thefe  dialogues  he  fcientifically  exhibits  all  the  divine  orders,  but  in  the 
latter  all  the  progreffions  of  fuch  as  are  mundane.  Nor  does  the  former 
entirely  negleCfc  the  {peculation  of  what  the  univerfe  contains,  nor  the  latter 
of  intelligibles  themfelves.  And  this  becaufe  fenfibles  are  contained  in 
intelligibles  paradigmatically,  and  intelligibles  in  fenfibles  according  to 
fimilitude.  But  the  latter  abounds  more  with  phyfical  {peculations,  and  the 
former  with  fuch  as  are  theological  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
perfons  after  whom  the  dialogues  are  called  :  to  Timasus  on  the  one  hand, 
4.  who 
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who  had  compofed  a  book  on  the  univerfe,  and  to  Parmenides  on  the  other, 
who  had  written  on  true  beings.  The  divine  Jamblichus,  therefore,  afferts 
very  properly,  that  the  whole  theory  of  Plato  is  comprehended  in  thefe  two 
dialogues,  \he  Parmenides  and  Timaeus.  For  the  whole  dodtrine  of  mun- 
dane  and  fupermundane  natures  is  accurately  delivered  in  thefe,  and  in  the 
moft  confummate  perfection  ;  nor  is  any  order  of  beings  left  without  invefti- 
gation. 

We  may  behold  too  the  fimilitude  of  proceeding  in  the  Timaeus  to  that 
in  the  Parmenides.  For,  as  Timaeus  refers  the  caufe  of  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  the  firft  artificer,  fo  Parmenides  fufpends  the  progreffion  of  all 
things  from  the  one.  And  as  the  former  reprefents  all  things  as  partici¬ 
pating  of  demiurgic  providence,  fo  the  other  exhibits  beings  participating  of 
a  uniform  effence.  And  again,  as  Timaeus  prior  to  his  phyfology  prefents 
us  through  images  with  the  theory  of  mundane  natures,  fo  Parmenides  prior 
to  his  theology  excites  us  to  an  inveftigation  of  immaterial  forms.  For  it  is 
proper,  after  being  exercifed  in  difcourfes  about  the  bed;  polity,  to  proceed 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  univerfe  ;  and,  after  an  athletic  contention  through 
ftrenuous  doubts  about  ideas,  to  betake  ourfelves  to  the  myftic  fpeculation  of 
the  unities  of  beings.  And  thus  much  for  the  hypothefis  or  argument  of 
the  dialogue. 

But  as  a  more  copious  and  accurate  inveftigation  of  fome  of  its  principal 
parts  will  be  necefTary,  even  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  important  truths 
which  it  contains,  previous  to  this  1  fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  an  abftradt 
of  that  inimitable  theory  refpedting  the  connection  of  things,  which  is  the 
bafis  of  the  prefent  work,  and  of  the  whole  philofophy  of  Plato.  For  by  a 
comprehenfive  view  of  this  kind  we  fhall  be  better  prepared  for  a  minute 
Purvey  of  the  intricate  parts  of  the  dialogue,  and  be  convinced  how  infinitely 
fuperior  the  long  loft  / ihilofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  is  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  f  arr  ago  of  the  moderns . 

Since  the  firft  caufe  is  the  good 1 ,  and  this  is  the  fame  with  the  one ,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Parmenides,  it  is  necefTary  that  the  whole  of  things  fhould  be 
the  moft  excellent,  that  is,  the  moft  united  that  can  poffibly  be  conceived. 
But  perfect  union  in  the  whole  of  things  can  no  otherwife  take  place  than 


l  See  the  Cxth  Book  of  the  Republic. 
3  H  2 
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by  the  extremity  of  a  fuperior  order  coale fcing,  xaroi  o-yj<nv,  through  habitude 
or  alliance,  with  the  fummit  of  an  order  which  is  proximately  inferior. 
Again,  with  refped  to  all  beings,  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  fhould  move  or 
be  motive  only,  and  that  others  fhould  be  moved  only  ;  and  that  between 
thefe  there  fhould  be  two  mediums,  the  felf-motive  natures,  and  thofe  which 
move  and  at  the  fame  time  are  moved.  Now  that  which  is  motive  only,  and 
confequently  effentially  immovable,  is  intelled,  which  pofTeffes  both  its 
effence  and  energy  in  eternity  ;  the  whole  intelligence  of  which  is  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  indivifible  union,  and  which  though  a  caufe  prior  to  itfelf 
participates  of  deific  illumination.  For  it  pofTeffes,  fays  Plotinus,  twofold 
energies  ;  one  kind  indeed  as  intelled,  but  the  other  in  confequence  of 
becoming  as  it  were  intoxicated,  and  deifying  itfelf  with  nedar.  But 
that  which  is  felf-motive  is  foul,  which,  on  account  of  poffeffmg  its  energy 
in  tranfition  and  a  mutation  of  life,  requires  the  circulations  of  time  to  the 
perfedion  of  its  nature,  and  depends  on  intelled  as  a  more  antient  and  con¬ 
fequently  fuperior  caufe.  But  that  which  moves  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
moved  is  nature,  or  that  corporeal  life  which  is  diffributed  about  body,  and 
confers  generation,  nutrition  and  increafe  to  its  fluduating  effence.  And 
laftly,  that  which  is  moved  only  is  body,  which  is  naturally  pafhve,  imbecil 
and  inert. 

Now,  in  confequence  of  the  profound  union  fublifting  in  things,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  higheff  beings  or  intelligibles  fhould  be  wholly  fuper- 
effential,  xktcc  o-yso-iv,  according  to  proximity  or  alliance  ;  that  the  higheff 
intelleds  fhould  be  beings,  the  firff  of  fouls  intelleds,  and  the  higheff  bodies 
lives,  on  account  of  their  being  wholly  abforbed  as  it  were  in  a  vital  nature. 
Hence,  in  order  that  the  moff  perfed  union  poffible  may  take  place  between 
the  laft  of  incorporeals  and  the  firff  of  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  body 
of  the  world  fhould  be  confummately  vital ;  or  indeed,  according  to  habitude 
and  alliance,  life  itfelf.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  a  body  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  perpetually  generated,  or  have  a  fubfiffence  in  perpetually  becoming  to  be. 
For  after  intelled,  which  eternally  abides  the  fame  both  in  effence  and 
energy,  and  foul,  which  is  eternally  the  fame  in  effence  but  mutable  in 
energy,  that  nature  muff  fucceed  which  is  perpetually  mutable  both  in 
effence  and  energy,  and  which  confequently  fubfiffs  in  a  perpetual  difperfion 
of  temporal  extenfion,  and  is  co-extended  with  time.  Such  a  body,  there¬ 
fore^ 
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fore,  is  very  properly  faid  to  be  generated,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  gene¬ 
ration  is  perpetual  ;  becaufe,  on  account  of  its  divifibility  and  extenfion,  it 
alone  derives  its  exiftence  from  an  external  caufe  :  likewife,  becaufe  it  is  a 
compofite,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  at  once  wholly  that  which  it  is,  but  poflefles 
its  being  in  continual  generation.  This  body,  too,  on  account  of  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  its  duration,  though  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  flowing  eternity, 
may  be  very  properly  called  a  whole  with  a  total  fubfiftence  :  for  every 
thing  endued  with  a  total  fubfiftence  is  eternal  ;  and  this  may  be  truly  aflerted 
of  the  body  of  the  world,  when  we  confider  that  its  being  is  co-extended 
with  the  infinite  progreffions  of  time.  Hence,  this  divine  or  celeftial  body 
may  be  properly  called  oMg  oXixug,  or  a  whole  totally ,  juft  as  the  limb  of  an 
animal  is  yspog  fMpntug,  or  a  Jiart  partially .  But  between  whole  totally  and 
part  partially  two  mediums  are  neceftarily  required,  viz.  part  totally  and 
whole  partially  (yspog  o\ixu>g  and  oKog  The  parts,  therefore,  with  a 

total fubjijlence  which  the  world  contains,  are  no  other  than  the  celeftial 
orbs,  which  are  confequently  eternal  and  divine,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  world,  together  with  the  fpheres  of  the  elements  ; 
and  the  wholes  partially  are  no  other  than  the  individuals  of  the  various 
fpecies  of  animals,  fuch  as  a  man,  a  horfe,  and  the  like. 

Now  this  divine  body,  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  to  fublunary  natures, 
was  called  by  Ariftotle  a  fifth  body,  and  was  faid  by  Plato  to  be  compofed 
for  the  moft  part  from  fire.  But  in  order  to  a  more  perfect  comprehenfion 
of  its  nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  two  elements  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato,  are  fituated  in  the  extremes,  are  fire  and  earth,  and  that  the 
characteriftic  of  the  former  is  vifibility ,  and  of  the  latter  tangibility  ;  fo  that 
every  thing  becomes  vifible  through  fire,  and  tangible  through  earth.  Now 
the  whole  of  this  celeftial  body,  which  is  called  by  the  antients  heaven,  con- 
fifts  of  an  unburning  vivific  fire,  like  the  natural  heat  which  our  bodies  con¬ 
tain,  and  the  illuminations  of  which  give  life  to  our  mortal  part.  But  the 
ftars  are  for  the  moft  part  compofed  from  this  fire,  containing  at  the  fame, 
time  the  fummits  of  the  other  elements.  Hence,  heaven  is  wholly  of  a 
fiery  charadieriftic,  but  contains  in  a  caufal  manner  the  powers  of  the  other 
elements  ;  as,  for  inftance,,  the  folidity  and  liability  of  earth,  the  congluti- 
nating  and  unifying  nature  of  water,  and  the  tenuity  and  tranfparsncy  of  air.. 

For, 
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For,  as  earth  comprehends  all  things  in  a  terreftrial  manner,  fo  the  heavens 
contain  all  things  according  to  a  fiery  charaderiftic. 

But  the  following  extraordinary  paflage  from  Proclus  admirably  unfolds 
the  nature  of  this  divine  body,  and  the  various  gradations  of  fire  and  the 
other  elements.  “  It  is  neceffary  to  underftand  (fays  he  *)  that  the  fire  of 
the  heavens  is  not  the  fame  with  fublunary  fire,  but  that  this  is  a  divine  fire 
confubfiftent  with  life,  and  an  imitation  of  intelledual  fire  ;  while  that  which 
fubfifts  in  the  fublunary  region  is  entirely  material,  generated  and  corruptible. 
Pure  fire,  therefore,  fubfifts  in  the  heavens,  and  there  the  whole  of  fire  is 
contained  ;  but  earth  according  to  caufe,  fubfifting  there  as  another  fpe- 
cies  of  earth,  naturally  affociating  with  fire,  as  it  is  proper  it  fhould,  and 
pofleffmg  nothing  but  folidity  alone.  For,  as  fire  there  is  illuminative,  and 
not  burning,  fo  earth  there  is  not  grofs  and  fluggifh,  but  each  fubfifts 
according  to  that  which  is  the  fummit  of  each.  And  as  pure  and  true  fire  is 
there,  fo  true  earth  fubfifts  here,  and  the  ri wholensfs ,  oAor^,  of  earth  3  ;  and 
fire  is  here  according  to  participation,  and  materially,  as  earth  is  according 
to  a  primary  fubfiftence.  So  that  in  heaven  the  fummit  of  earth  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  in  earth  the  dregs  and  fediment  of  fire.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  moon  has  fomething  folid  and  dark,  by  her  obftruding  the  light;  for 
obftrudion  of  light  is  alone  the  province  of  earth.  The  ftars  too  obftrud 
our  fight,  by  cafting  a  fhadow  of  themfelves  from  on  high.  But  fince  fire 
and  earth  fubfift  in  heaven,  it  is  evident  that  the  middle  elements  muft  be 
there  alio ;  airfirft  of  all,  as  being  moft  diaphanous  and  agile,  but  water,  as 
being  moft  vaporous  :  each  at  the  fame  time  fubfifting  far  purer  than  in  the 
fublunary  region,  that  all  things  may  be  in  all,  and  yet  in  an  accommodated 
manner  in  each. 

“  However,  that  the  whole  progreffion  and  gradations  of  the  elements  may 
become  apparent,  it  is  neceftary  to  deduce  the  fpeculation  of  them  from  on 
high.  Thefe  four  elements,  then,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  fubfift  firft  of 
all  in  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  uniformly  according  to  caufe.  For  all 

1  In  Tim.  p.  152. 

*  For  it  is  neceffary  that  the  firft  fubfiftence  of  each  of  the  elements  fhould  be,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  according  to  part  total,  in  order  to  the  perfed  union  of  the  world;  and  this  part 
total  is  called  by  the  Platonifts  oho tuj,  or  a  ivhoktiefs. 
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caufes  are  previoufly  affirmed  in  him,  according  to  one  comprehenfion ;  as 
well  the  intellectual,  divine,  pure,  and  vigorous  power  of  fire,  as  the  con¬ 
taining  and  vivific  caufe  of  air ;  and  as  well  the  prolific  and  regerminating 
eflence  of  water,  as  the  firm,  immutable,  and  undeviating  form  of  earth. 
And  this  the  theologift  Orpheus  knowing,  he  thus  fpealts  concerning  the 


demiurgus  : 

His  body ’s  boundlefs,  liable,  full  of  light. 

And 

Th’  extended  region  of  furrounding  air 

Forms  his  broad  fhoulders,  back  and  bofom  fair. 

Again, 

His  middle  zone ’s  the  fpreading  fea  profound. 

And 

The  diftant  realms  of  Tartarus  obfcure 

Within  earth’s  roots  his  holy  feet  fecure  ; 

For  thefe  earth’s  utmoft  bounds  to  Jove  belong, 
And  form  his  bafis,  permanent  and  ftrong. 

<(  But  from  thefe  demiurgic  caufes  a  progreflion  of  the  elements  into  the 
univerfe  takes  place,  but  not  immediately  into  the  fublunary  world.  For 
how  can  the  moft  immaterial  things  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moft  material 
without  a  medium  ;  or  things  immovable  be  immediately  hypoftatic  of  fuch 
as  are  moved  in  all  directions  ?  Since  the  progreffion  of  things  is  nowhere 
without  a  medium,  but  fubfifts  according  to  a  well-ordered  fubjeCtion  ;  and 
generations  into  thefe  material,  diffipated,  and  dark  abodes,  take  place 
through  things  of  a  proximate  order.  Since,  therefore,  the  elements  in  the 
demiurgus  are  intellects  and  imparticipable  intellectual  powers,  what  will 
be  their  firft  progreffion  ?  Is  it  not  manifeft  that  they  will  yet  remain 
intellectual  powers,  but  will  be  participated  by  mundane  natures  ?  For  from 
imparticipable  intellect  the  proximate  progreffion  is  to  that  which  is  parti¬ 
cipated.  And,  univerfally,  progreffion  takes  place  from  imparticipables  to 
things  participated,  and  from  fupermundane  to  mundane  forms.  But  what 
are  thefe  things  which  yet  reman  intellectual,  but  are  participated,  and  what 
1'ubjeCtion  do  they  poffiefs  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  are  no  longer  intel¬ 
lectual  (i.  e.  effientially  intellectual)  ?  But  I  call  thofe  natures  intellectual 
which  are  the  forms  of  intellect,  and  of  a  truly  intellectual  effence.  But 
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becoming  participated,  and  being  no  longer  intellectual,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  no  longer  immovable  natures.  But,  not  being  immovable,  they 
mu  ft  be  felf- motive.  For  thefe  are  proximately  fufpended  from  immovable 
natures  ;  and  from  things  eftentiallv  intellectual  a  progreftion  takes  place  to 
fuch  as  are  fo  according  to  participation,  and  from  things  immovable  to  fuch 
as  are  felf-motive.  Thefe  elements,  therefore,  fubfift  in  life,  and  are  felf- 
motive  and  intellectual  according  to  participation.  But  the  progreftion  from 
this  muft  be  manifeft.  For  the  immediate  defcent  from  life  is  to  animal ; 
fince  this  is  proximate  to  life.  And  from  that  which  is  eftentially  felf- 
motive,  to  that  which  is  felf-motive  according  to  a  participation  of  life. 
For,  fo  far  as  it  proceeds  from  life  to  animal,  it  buffers  a  mutation.  But  fo 
far  as  it  proceeds  from  that  which  is  immaterial  to  things  immaterial  *,  (that 
is,  fuch  as  may  be  called  immaterial  when  contrafted  with  mutable  matter,) 
and  from  divine  life  to  a  divine  eftfence,  it  becomes  aftimilated  to  them.  If, 
therefore,  you  take  away  from  hence  that  which  is  immaterial  and  immu¬ 
table,  you  will  produce  that  which  is  mutable  and  material.  And  through 
this,  indeed,  they  are  diminifhed  from  fuch  as  are  before  them  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  fymmetry  and  order  of  their  motions,  and  their  immutability 
in  their  mutations,  they  become  affimilated  to  them.  If,  therefore,  you 
take  away  this  order,  you  will  behold  the  great  confufton  and  inconftancy 
of  the  elements  ;  and  this  will  be  the  laft  progreftion,  and  the  very  dregs 
and  fediment  of  all  the  prior  gradations  of  the  elements. 

“  Of  the  elements,  therefore,  fome  are  immovable,  imparticipable,  in- 
telledual  and  demiurgic  ;  but  others  are  intellectual  and  immovable  accord¬ 
ing  to  eflence,  but  participated  by  mundane  natures.  Others  again  are  felf- 
motive,  and  eftentially  lives  ;  but  others  are  felf-motive  and  vital,  but  are 
not  lives.  Some  again  are  alter-motive,  or  moved  by  another,  but  are 
moved  in  an  orderly  manner  ;  and,  laftly,  others  have  a  difordered,  tumul¬ 
tuous,  and  confufed  lubfiftence.” 

Such  then  is  the  progreftion  of  the  elements,  and  fuch  the  nature  of  a 
celeftial  body.  But,  if  the  body  of  the  world  be  fpherical,  and  this  muft 
neceftarily  be  the  cafe,  as  a  fphere  is  the  moft  perfect  of  figures,  and  the 
world  the  beft  of  effects,  there  muft  be  fome  part  in  it  correlponding  to  a 

1  He  means  the  divine  bodies  of  the  ftars,  and  the  body  of  the  heavens;  which,  compared 
with  fublunary  bodies,  may  be  juftly  called  immaterial  bodies. 

centre. 
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centre,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  earth.  For,  in  an  orderly  progreffion 
of  things,  that  which  is  moft  diftant,  and  the  laft,  is  the  word  ;  and  this  we 
have  already  (hown  is  the  earth.  But  in  a  fphere,  that  which  is  moft  diftant 
from  the  fuperficies  is  the  centre  ;  and,  therefore,  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
world.  This  conclusion,  indeed,  will  doubtlefs  be  ridiculed  by  every  fugacious 
modern,  as  too  abfurd  in  fuch  an  enlightened  age  as  the  prefent  to  deferve 
the  labour  of  a  confutation.  However,  as  it  follows  by  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  preceding  theory,  and  this  theory  is  founded  on  the  har¬ 
monious  union  of  things,  we  may  fafely  affert  that  it  is  confubfiftent  with 
the  univerfe  itfelf.  At  fuch  a  period,  indeed,  as  the  prefent,  when  there  is 
fuch  a  dire  perverfion  of  religion,  and  men  of  every  defeription  are  involved 
in  extreme  impiety,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Spirit  of  profane  innovation 
fhould  caufe  a  Similar  confufion  in  the  fyftem  of  the  world.  For  men  of 
the  prefent  day  being  deftitute  of  true  Science,  and  act  having  the  lead: 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  progreffions  of  things,  in  the  fir  ft  place 
make  the  univerfe  an  unconnected  production,  generated  in  time,  and  of 
courfe  naturally  lubjeCt  to  diffolution  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  allow  of  no 
eftential  diftinCtion  in  its  principal  parts.  Hence,  the  earth  is  by  them  hurled 
into  the  heavens,  and  rolled  about  their  central  fun  in  conjunction  with  the 
celeftial  orbs.  The  planets  are  fuppofed  to  be  heavy  bodies  Similar  to  our 
fluggifh  earth  ;  the  fixed  ftars  are  all  So  many  funs  ;  and  the  fun  himfelf  is  a 
denfe,  heavy  body,  occafionally  Suffering  dimnefs  in  his  light,  and  covered 
with  dark  and  fuliginous  Spots.  With  refpeCt  to  this  laft  particular,  indeed, 
they  boaft  of  ocular  conviction  through  the  affiftance  of  the  telefcope  ;  and 
what  reafoning  can  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  the  eyes  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
eyes  in  this  particular  are  more  deceived  when  aflifted  by  glaftes,  than  when 
trufting  to  their  own  naked  power  of  perceiving.  For,  in  reality,  we  do  not 
perceive  the  heavenly  bodies  themfelves,  but  their  inflammations  in  the  air  : 
or,  in  other  words,  certain  portions  of  air  enkindled  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 
their  courfe.  This  at  leaf:  cannot  be  denied  to  be  poftible ;  and,  if  lb,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  grofs  aerial  inflammation  Should,  when  viewed 
through  a  telefcope,  appear  dim  and  clouded  with  Spots.  But  this  is  not  an 
hypothefis  of  my  own  invention,  but  is  derived  from  Ammonius  Hermeas, 
who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Olympiodorus  in  the  Phiedo,  was  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  as  alfo  was  Heraclitus  long  before  him  ;  who,  Speaking  (fays  Olym- 
vol.  II.  31  piodorus) 
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piodorus)  ill  his  obfcure  way  concerning  the  fun,  fays  of  that  luminary 
“  enkindling  meafures  and  extinguijhing  meafures — that  is,  enkindling  an 
imag;e  of  himfelf  in  the  air  when  he  rifes,  the  fame  becoming;  extingruifhed 

O  O  O 

when  he  fets. 

Nor  let  the  moderns  fondly  imagine  that  their  fyftem  of  aftronomy  was 
adopted  by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  for  this  opinion  is  confuted  by 
Spanheim  and  Dickinfon  ;  and  this,  fays  Fabricius  *,  with  no  contemptible 
arguments  :  and  we  are  informed  by  Simplicius  2,  long  before  them,  that 
the  Pythagoreans  by  the  fire  in  the  middle  did  not  mean  the  fun,  but  a 
demiurgic  vivific  fire,  leated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  prophecy  of 
Swift,  therefore,  in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels,  that  the  boafted  theory  of  gravi¬ 
tation  would  at  one  time  or  other  be  exploded,  may  certainly  be  confidered 
as  a  moft  true  prediction,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  celeftial  orbs. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  inerratic  fphere,  according  to 
the  Platonic  philofophy,  has  the  relation  of  a  monad  to  the  multitude  of  ftars 
which  it  contains  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  mul¬ 
titude  which  it  contains,  and  with  which  it  has  a  coordinate  fubfiftence. 
But,  according  to  the  fame  philofophy,  all  the  planets  are  fixed  in  folid 
fpberes,  in  conformity  to  the  motions  of  which  they  perpetually  revolve  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  have  peculiar  motions  of  their  own  befides  thofe  of 
the  fpheres  3.  Thefe  fpheres  too  are  all  concentric,  or  have  the  fame  centre 
with  the  earth  and  the  univerfe,  and  do  not  confift  of  hard  impenetrable 
matter,  as  the  moderns  have  ignorantly  fuppofed  ;  for  being  divine  or  imma¬ 
terial  bodies,  fuch  as  we  have  already  defcribed,  they  have  nothing  of  the 
denfity  and  gravity  of  this  our  earth,  but  are  able  to  permeate  each  other 
without  divifion,  and  to  occupy  the  fame  place  together  ;  juft  like  the  illu¬ 
minations  emitted  from  feveral  lamps,  which  pafs  through  the  whole  of  the 
lame  room  at  once,  and  pervade  each  other  without  confufion,  divulfion,  or 
any  apparent  diftindlion.  So  that  thefe  fpheres  are  fimilar  to  mathematical 
bodies,  fo  far  as  they  are  immaterial,  free  from  contrariety,  and  exempt 
From  every  paffive  quality  ;  but  are  different  from  them,  fo  far  as  they  are 
full  of  motion  and  life.  But  they  are  concealed  from  our  fight  through  the 

*  Vid.  Biblioth.  Grsec.  vol.  I.  de  Orpheo. 

1  In  Ariftot.  de  Ccelo,  lib.  2. 

3  For  Plato  makes  no  mention  of  epicycles  and  eccentric  circles. 
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tenuity  and  fubtility  of  their  nature,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fire  of  the 
planets  which  are  carried  in  them  is  vifible  through  the  folidity  which  it 
pofTefTes.  So  that  earth  is  more  predominant  in  the  planets  than  in  the 
fpheres  ;  though  each  fubfifb,  for  the  mold  part,  according  to  the  characler- 
iftic  of  fire.  But  let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  the  peculiarity  of  all 
fire  is  the  being  vifible ,  but  that  neither  heat  nor  fluidity  belongs  to  every 
fpecies  of  fire  :  and  that  the  property  of  all  earth  is  the  being  tangible ,  but 
that  gravity  and  fubfiding  downwards  do  not  belong  to  all. 

But,  in  confequence  of  each  of  thefe  fpheres  being  a  cAor^,  or  part  with 
a  total fubfjlence ,  as  we  have  already  explained,  it  follows  that  every  planet 
has  a  number  of  fatellites  furrounding  it,  analogous  to  the  choir  of  the  fixed 
ftars  ?  and  that  every  fphere  is  full  of  Gods,  angels,  and  daemons,  fubfifting 
according  to  the  properties  of  the  fpheres  in  which  they  refide.  This  theory 
indeed  is  the  grand  key  to  the  theology  of  the  antients,  as  it  fhows  us  at  one 
view  why  the  fame  God  is  fo  often  celebrated  with  the  names  of  other  Gods  ; 
which  led  Macrobius  formerly  to  think  that  all  the  Gods  were  nothing  more 
than  the  different  powers  of  the  fun  ;  and  has  induced  certain  fuperficial 
moderns,  to  frame  hypothefes  concerning  the  antient  theology  fo  ridi¬ 
culous,  that  they  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  the  ravings 
of  a  madman,  or  the  undifciplined  conceptions  of  a  child.  But  that  the 
reader  may  be  fully  convinced  of  this,  let  him  attend  to  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  paflages  from  the  divine  commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Timasus. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  that  every  planet  is  attended  with  a  great  number  of 
fatellites,  is  evident  from  the  following  citation  ; — “  There  are  other  divine 
animals  attending  upon  the  circulations  of  the  planets,  the  leaders  of  which 
are  the  feven  planets  ;  and  thefe  revolve  and  return  in  their  circulations  in 
■conjunction  with  their  leaders,  juft  as  the  fixed  ftars  are  governed  by  the 
circulation  of  the  inerratic  fphere.” — ULihvxi  kcu  aX Aa  .9 not  urj  ovpavix  <rvwro- 

jj-cVsc  Tocig  tmv  ttXoivu^.svcajv  7rspi(popocigy  cov  Yj'yc[AOVSg  cicriv  bi  Ifa. — K  ca  (TvunrigiTroXsi,  kou  troy- 
.a7roxa9nrrc(Tca  Tcag  sxvrwv  apy^cag,  uxr7r£p  kcu  to.  aTrAanj  xpxTinou  vtto  t rtg  oXrig  7i:-pt(popag  z. 

And  in  the  fame  place  he  informs  us,  that  the  revolution  of  thele  fatellites 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  planets  which  they  attend  ;  and  this,  he  acquaints 
us  a  little  before,  is  according  to  Plato  a  fpiral  revolution.  K ai  yap  tccvt a 
t ps7roy.sva  earn,  nai  irKur/jV  pgpm a  toiocvtyiv ,  oiav  sipr/KSV  7rsju  tuv  \ix\oi  Trporepov. 


1  Vid,  Prod,  in  Tim.  p.  279. 

3  1  3 
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Again,  with  refpedt  to  their  number — “  about  every  planet  there  is  a  num¬ 
ber  (of  fatellites)  analogous  to  the  choir  of  the  fixed  Bars,  all  of  them  fub- 
fifling  with  proper  circulations  of  their  own  1  — E g-ti  yap  kccQ'  l-naa-rviv  upiQ^og 

cttja.Xoyov  tcc  toov  acrrpuv  yopaj,  crvvvIpsa-Tog  raig  oiKstaig  7 npitpopoug. — And  if  it  fhould  be 
inquired  why,  with  refpefl  to  the  fixed  ftars,  there  is  one  monad,  the  whole - 
nefs  (oAorijc)  of  them  ;  but  among  the  planets  there  is  both  a  oXorvig ,  whole- 
nejs  or  totality ,  that  is  the  fphere  of  each,  and  a  leader  befides  in  each,  that 
is  the  apparent  orb  ;  he  anfwers  in  the  fame  place,  that  as  the  motion  of 
the  planets  is  more  various  than  that  of  the  fixed  ftars,  fo  their  pofteflion  of 
government  is  more  abundant,  for  they  proceed  into  a  greater  multitude. 
He  adds — But  in  the  fublunary  regions  there  is  Bill  a  greater  number  of 
governors;  for  the  monads  (that  is,  totalities)  in  the  heavens  generate  a  num¬ 
ber  analogous  to  themfelves.  So  that  the  planets  being  fecondary  to  the 
fixed  ftars,  require  a  twofold  government ;  one  of  which  is  more  total  and 
the  other  more  partial. 

But  with  refpedt  to  the  fatellites,  the  firft  in  order  about  every  planet  are 
Gods  ;  after  thefe,  daemons  revolve  in  lucid  orbicular  bodies  ;  and  thefe  are 
followed  by  partial  fouls  fiuch  as  ours,  as  the  following  beautiful  paffage 
abundantly  evinces.  <£  But  that  in  each  of  thefe  (the  planetary  fpheres) 
there  is  a  multitude  coordinate  to  each,  you  may  infer  from  the  extremes. 
For  if  the  inerratic  fphere  has  a  multitude  coordinate  to  itfelf,  and  earth  is, 
with  refpedt  to  terreftrial  animals,  what  the  inerratic  fphere  is  to  fuch  as  are 
celeftial,  it  is  neceffary  that  every  wholcnefs  fhould  poffefs  certain  partial 
animals  coordinate  to  itfelf,  through  which  alfo  the  fpheres  derive  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  wholenejfes.  But  the  natures  fituated  in  the  middle  are  concealed 
from  our  fenfe,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  contained  in  the  extremes  are 
apparent  ;  one  fort  through  their  tranfcendently  lucid  effence,  and  the  other 
through  their  alliance  to  ourfelves.  But  if  partial  fouls  are  difteminated  abou  t 
thefe  fpheres,  fome  about  the  fun,  fome  about  the  moon,  and  others  about 
each  of  the  remaining  fpheres  3  ;  and  if  prior  to  fouls  there  are  daemons 
filling  up  the  herds  of  which  they  are  the  leaders ;  it  is  evidently  beautifully 
faid  that  each  of  the  fpheres  is  a  world.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  theologifts,  when  they  teach  us  that  there  are  Gods  in  every  fphere 

*  Page  275.  *  This  Plato  himfelf  afferts  in  the  following  dialogue. 
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prior  to  daemons,  the  government  of  fome  receiving  its  perfedtion  under  that 
of  others.  As  for  inftance  with  refpedt  to  our  queen  the  Moon,  that  the  con¬ 
tains  the  goddefs  Hecate  and  Diana  ;  and  with  refpedt  to  our  fovereign  the 
Sun,  and  the  Gods  which  he  contains,  theologifts  celebrate  Bacchus  as  fub- 
fifting  there, 

The  Sun’s  affeflor,  who  with  watchful  eye 

Infpe&s  the  facred  pole : 

They  alfo  celebrate  Jupiter  as  feated  there,  Ofiris,  and  a  folar  Pan,  as 
likewife  other  divinities,  of  which  the  books  of  theologifts  and  theurgifts  are 
full;  from  all  which  it  is  evident  how  true  it  is  that  each  of  the  planets  is 
the  leader  of  many  Gods,  which  fill  up  its  proper  circulation  V’ — 'O n  h  xai 

ev  iHOCO-TYf  T0VT00V  TVXr^Og  SCTTtV  SXaCTTYI  (TVTTO  l^OV  ,  xaTU<TXSVa<r£iag  OCV  UTTO  TOOV  axpoov»  El 
yap  5j  a7rXavYjg  s^si  <ru<rroiyjjv  saury  7rA YjOog,  xai  jj  yY\  roov  yfiovioov  £oooov  stti,  cog  sxstVYj  roov 
ovpavioov,  avayxvj  xai  sxarrYiv  oXorvjTa  rravroog  sy/iv  posptxa  arra  crva-roiya  7 rpog  avry  £coa, 
ha  xai  oXorvtr;g  Xsyovrai.  AavQavsi  Ss  ypooov  ra  poscrai  rqv  aicrQrja-iv ,  roov  axpoov  h/jXoov  ovrcov, 
r oov  psv,  ha  r Yjv  U7npXapo7rpov  ovcrtav,  roov  ha  r'.]V  7 rpog  Y/ptag  cruyyivsiav.  E*  xai  p*-£pi- 
xai  rrepi  aurcvg  so-7rapY](rav,  aXXai  posv  rrepi  -YjXiov,  aXXai  7 rspi  osKyivyiv,  aXXai  5s  7 rtpi 

sxarrov  roov  Xoirroiv,  xai  7 rpo  too v  1 pu%cov  Saipcovsg  crupiL7iX'Y}pov<ri  rag  aysXag  oov  sisiv  rjysp/.ovsg, 
h/jXov  on  xaXcog  sipYirat  xotrpoov  sxacrrYiv  stvai  r oov  <r<paipoov,  xai  roov  BeoXoyoov  ypoag  raura 
^i^atyxovrcov,  orrorav  rrspi  Ixacrroug  Bsovs  sv  avroig  sivai,  rrgo  roov  Saiptovoov,  aXXovg  urro  roov 
aXXoov  rsXovvrag  yyspjooviav,  oiov ,  xai  rrspi  T/jg  h(rrroirv\g  ripioov  XsXviVYig,  on  xai  >7  'Exktyi  Bsa 
scttiv  sv  auTYji  xoci  /f  ApTf poig,  xexi  7 vspi  rou  (3a(nXsoog  ‘HA/cu  xai  r oov  sxsi  Bsuk‘}  rov  sxsi  Aiovuirov 
vpcvovvrsg,  ‘HsA/of  7rapApo$-  £7r icrxorr soov  rroXov  ayvov ,  rov  Aia  rov  sxsi,  rov  O cripiv,  rov  Hava 
rov  riXtaxov ,  rovg  aXXovg ,  wv  01  (3i&Xot  rrXvipsig  sun  roov  3roAoya)y  x.at  roov  Bsovpyoov,  oov 
arravroovhv]Xov,  orroog  aXqQsg,  xai  roov  rrXavoopisvoov  sxacrrov  aysXapyyiv  aval  noXXoov  Bsoiv, 
vv  porrXYipovvr  oov  aurov  rrtv  ihav  7 rspi(popav. 

Now,  from  this  extraordinary  paflage,  we  may  perceive  at  one  view  why 
the  Sun  in  the  Orphic  hymns  is  called  Jupiter,  why  Apollo  is  called  Pan, 
and  Bacchus  the  fun  ;  why  the  Moon  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Proferpine,  Juno,  Venus,  &c.  and,  in  fhort,  why  any  one  divinity  is 
celebrated  with  the  names  and  epithets  of  fo  many  of  the  reft.  For  from 
this  fublime  theory  it  follows  that  every  fphere  contains  a  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Vulcan,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Mars,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Apollo,  and  in  fhort  every  deity,  each  fphere  at  the  fame  time  conferring 
on  thefe  Gods  the  peculiar  chara&eriftic  of  its  nature  ;  lo  that,  for  inftance, 

in 


1  Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  279. 
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ill  the  fun  they  all  poffefs  a  folar  property,  in  the  moon  a  lunar  one,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  From  this  theory  too  we  may  perceive  the  truth  of  that  divine 
faying  of  the  antients,  that  all  things  are  full  of  Gods  ;  for  more  particular 
orders  proceed  from  fuch  as  are  more  general,  the  mundane  from  the  fuper- 
mundane,  and  the  fublunary  from  the  celeftial ;  while  earth  becomes  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  illuminations  of  all  the  Gods.  “Hence  (fays 
Proclus  *)  there  is  a  terreftrial  Ceres,  Vefta,  and  Ifis,  as  likewife  a  terreftrial 
Jupiter  and  a  terreftrial  Hermes,  eftablilhed  about  the  one  divinity  of  the 
earth;  juft  as  a  multitude  of  celeftial  Gods  proceeds  about  the  one  divinity 
of  the  heavens.  For  there  are  progreftions  of  all  the  celeftial  Gods  into  the 
earth  ;  and  earth  contains  all  things,  in  an  earthly  manner,  which  heaven 
comprehends  celeftially.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  a  terreftrial  Bacchus,  and  a 
terreftrial  Apollo,  who  beftows  the  all-various  ftreams  of  water  with  which 
the  earth  abounds,  and  openings  prophetic  of  futurity.”  And  if  to  all  this  we 
only  add  that  all  the  other  mundane  Gods  fubfift  in  the  twelve  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  the  hr  ft  triad  of  thefe  is  demiurgic  or  fabricative ,  viz. 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan  ;  the  fecond,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Mars,  defensive  ; 
the  third,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana,  vivific  ;  and  the  fourth,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Apollo,  elevating  and  harmonic : — I  lay,  if  we  unite  this  with  the  preceding 
theory,  there  is  nothing  in  the  antient  theology  that  will  not  appear  admi¬ 
rably  lublime  and  beautifully  connefled,  accurate  in  all  its  parts,  fcientific 
and  divine.  Such  then  being  the  true  account  of  the  Grecian  theology, 
what  opinion  muft  we  form  of  the  wretched  lyftems  of  modern  mytholo- 
gifts ;  and  which  moft  deferves  our  admiration,  the  impudence  or  ignorance 
of  the  authors  of  fuch  fyftems  ?  The  fyftems  indeed  of  thefe  men  are  fo 
monftroufly  abfurd,  that  we  may  confider  them  as  inftances  of  the  greateft 
diftortion  of  the  rational  faculty  which  can  poffiblv  befall  human  nature, 
while  connected  with  fuch  a  body  as  the  prefent.  For  one  of  thefe  con- 
ftders  the  Gods  as  merely  fymbols  of  agriculture,  another  as  men  who  once 
lived  on  the  earth  s,  and  a  third  as  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Jews. 
Surely  fliould  thefe  fyftems  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  the  hiftorian  by 
whom  they  are  related  muft  either  be  confidered  by  future  generations  as  an 
impoftor,  or  his  narration  muft  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  extravagant 
romance. 

I  only  add,  as  a  conclufion  to  this  fublime  theory,  that  though  the  w'hole 


1  In  Tim.  p.  282. 


2  See  my  notes  on  the  Cratylus. 
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of  the  celeftial  region  is  compofed  from  the  four  elements,  yet  in  fome 
places  fire  in  conjunction  with  earth  (/.  e.  earth  without  gravity  and  denfity) 
predominates  ;  in  others  fire,  with  the  fummit  of  water;  and  in  others  again 
lire  with  the  fummit  of  air  :  and  according  to  each  of  thefe  an  all-various 
mutation  fubfifts.  Hence  fome  bodies  in  the  heavens  are  vifible,  and  thefe 
are  fuch  as  have  fire  united  with  the  folid  ;  but  others  are  ftill  more  vifible  1 , 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  have  fire  mingled  with  the  fplendid  and  diaphanous 
nature  of  air.  And  hence  the  fpheres  of  the  planets,  and  the  inerratic 
fphere  itfelf,  poffefs  a  more  attenuated  and  diaphanous  effence  ;  but  the  liars- 
are  of  a  more  folid  compofition.  But  fire  every  where  prevails,  and  all 
heaven  is  characterized  through  the  power  of  this  exalted  element.  And 
neither  is  the  fire  there  caultic  (for  this  is  not  even  the  property  of  the  firlt 
of  the  fublunary  elements,  which  Ariflotle  calls  fiery ,  wpoulzg}  nor  corruptive 
of  any  thing,  nor  of  a  nature  contrary  to  earth  ;  but  it  perpetually  fhines 
with  a  pure  and  tranfparent  light,  with  vivific  heat,  and  illuminating  power. 

And  fuch  are  the  outlines  of  the  fvftem  of  the  world,  according  to  Pytha¬ 
goras  and  Plato  ;  which,  fixange  as  the  affertion  may  l'eem,  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  known  from  the  asra  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  to  the  prefent 
time.  That  beautiful  mode  in  which  as  we  have  Ihown  the  elements  fubfifir 
both  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  has  not  been  even  fufpeCted  by  modern 
natural  philofophers  to  have  any  exillence  ;  and  aftronomers  have  been  very 
far  from  the  truth  in  their  affertions  concerning  the  celeftial  fpheres.  In 
confequence  of  indolence,  or  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  from  all  three  in 
conjunction,  the  moderns  have  invented  fyftems  no  lefs  difcordant  with  the 
nature  of  things  than  different  from  each  other.  They  have  juft  been  able 
to  gain  a  glimpfe  of  the  beautiful  union  of  things  in  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  tribes  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  have  difcovered  that  the  lowell  of  the 
animal  fpecies  and  the  higheft  of  the  vegetable  approximate  fo  near  to  each 
other,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  can  fcarcely  be  perceived  ;  but 
this  is  the  very  fummit  of  their  refearches ;  they  are  unable  to  trace  the 
connection  of  things  any  further,  and  reft  fatisfied  in  admitting  that 

The  chain  continues,  but  with  links  unknown. 

r  That  is,  in  themfelves  :  but  they  are  invifible  to  us,  on  account  of  their  pofiefling  but  little 
of  the  refitting  nature  of  earth  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  cannot  fee  the  celeitial  fpheres. 

4  The 
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The  divine  nature  of  the  celeftial  bodies  cannot  be  feen  through  the  tele- 
fcope,  and  incorporeals  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  a  microfcopic  eye  :  but' 
thefe  inftruments  are  at  prelent  the  great  ftandards  of  truth ;  and  whatever 
oppofes  or  cannot  be  afcertamed  by  the  teftimony  of  thefe,  is  confidered  as 
mere  conjedture,  idle  {peculation,  and  a  perverfion  of  the  reafoning  power. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  a  fummary  view  of  lome  of  the  principle  parts 
of  this  moft  interefting  dialogue.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  with  refped  to  the 
hiftory  which  is  related  in  the  beginning,  concerning  a  war  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  ifiand  and  the  Athenians  : — Grantor,  the  mod 
early  of  Plato’s  commentators,  confidered  this  relation  (fays  Proclus)  as  a 
mere  hiftory  unconnected  with  allegory  ;  while  other  Platonifts,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  confidered  it  as  an  allegory  alone.  But  both  thefe  opinions  are 
confuted  bv  Proclus  and  the  belt  of  the  Platonifts ;  becaufe  Plato  calls  it  a 
very  wonderful,  but  at  the  fame  time  true,  narration.  So  that  it  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  true  hiftory,  exhibiting  at  the  fame  time  an  image  of  the 
oppofition  of  the  natures  which  the  univerfe  contains.  But  according  to 
Amelius  1  it  reprefents  the  oppofition  between  the  inerratic  fphere  and  the 
fixed  ftars  ;  according  to  Origen*,  the  conteft  between  daemons  of  a  fuperior 
and  tbofe  of  an  inferior  order  ;  according  to  Numenius,  the  difagreement  be¬ 
tween  more  excellent  fouls  who  are  the  attendants  of  Pallas,  and  fuch  as  are 
converfant  with  generation  under  Neptune.  Again,  according  to  Porphyry, 
it  infinuates  the  conteft  between  daemons  deducing  fouls  into  generation,  and 
fouls  afcending  to  the  Gods.  For  Porphyry  gives  a  three-fold  diftimftion  to 
daemons ;  afterting  that  fome  are  divine,  that  others  fubfift  according  to 
habitude,  vmtu  a-yjo-iv,  among  which  partial  fouls  rank  when  they  are  allotted 
a  daemoniacal  condition,  and  that  others  are  evil  and  noxious  to  louls.  He 
afterts,  therefore,  that  this  loweft  order  of  daemons  always  contends  with 
fouls  in  their  afcent  and  defcent,  efpecialiy  weftern  daemons ;  for,  according 
to  the  Egyptian?,  the  weft  is  accommodated  to  daemons  of  this  defcription. 
But  the  expofition  of  Jamblichus,  Syrianus  and  Proclus  is  donbtlels  to  be 
preferred,  as  more  eonfiftent  wfith  the  nature  of  the  dialogue;  which  refers  it 
to  the  oppofition  perpetually  flourifhing  in  the  univerfe  between  unity  and 

s  A  difciple  of  Plotinus  contemporary  with  Porphyry. 

a  Not  the  father,  of  that  name,  hut  a  difciple  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  contemporary  with 
Plotinus. 
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multitude,  bound  and  infinity,  famenefs  and  difference,  motion  and  perma¬ 
nency,  from  which  all  things,  the  firft  caufe  being  excepted,  are  compofed. 
Likewile,  being  has  either  an  effential  or  accidental  fubfiftence,  and  is  either 
incorporeal  or  corporeal :  and  if  incorporeal,  it  either  verges  or  does  not 
verge  to  body.  But  bodies  are  either  fimple  and  immaterial,  as  the  celeftial 
bodies,  or  fimple  and  material,  as  thofe  of  an  aerial  nature,  or  compofite 
and  material,  as  thofe  of  earth.  So  that  the  oppofition  of  all  thefe  is  occultly 
fignified  by  that  antient  war  ;  the  higher  and  more  excellent  natures  being 
every  where  implied  by  the  Athenians,  and  thofe  of  a  contrary  order  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  ifland. 

That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  convinced  that  Plato’s  account  of  the 
Atlantic  ifland  is  not  a  fiction  of  his  own  deviling,  let  him  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  relation  of  one  Marcellus,  who  wrote  an  hiflory  of  ^Ethiopian  affairs, 
according  to  Proclus  1  : — “  That  fuch,  and  fo  great,  an  ifland  once  exifted, 
is  evinced  by  thofe  who  have  compofed  hiftories  of  things  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fea.  For  they  relate  that  in  their  times  there  were  feven  illands  in 
the  Atlantic  fea,  facred  to  Proferpine  :  and  befides  thefe,  three  others  of  an 
immenfe  magnitude  ;  one  of  which  was  facred  to  Pluto,  another  to  Ammon, 
and  another,  which  is  the  middle  of  thefe,  and  is  of  a  thoufand  ftadia,  to 
Neptune.  And  befides  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  laft  ifland  preferved 
the  memory  of  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  Atlantic  ifland,  as  related  by 
their  anceftors ;  and  of  its  governing  for  many  periods  all  the  iflands  in  the 
Atlantic  fea.  And  fuch  is  the  relation  of  Marcellus  in  his  AEthiopic  hiflory.” 

' On  ysv  sysvsTO  t oiocvT'/j  Tig  vrpcg  xou  TyXrxuvTYi,  ^Xovt i  Tivzg  rwv  lo-ropouvruiv  roc  or;p:  rrjg 
SxXxTTYig.  zivou  yap  xa:  sv  r oig  avrwv  %p ovoig  so rra  y.sv  v/i<rovg  sv  syatvM  ry  oisXaysi 
Tlspo-s<povvjg  cspag,  rpstg  $s  a XXag  ocorXsTovg,  tyjv  ysv  IT ?\.ovrw/og,  r/jv  Ay.ij.wvog,  y.s<TY/V  $s  tcu- 
twv  otlJkyv  IT ocrsi^wvog,  yyXiwv  o-ra^iwv  to  ysys9og.  K ou  t ovg  oixcvvTug  sv  avnj  yv/jy'/jv  aoro  twv 
ovpoycvwv  (Stoco-w^Eiv  t npi  Trig  ArXavu^og  ovrwg  ysvoysvrjg  sxs:  r,]crov  orayy.sya.Qs<rTXTYig,  >]v  sot: 
TroXXocg  orsptcdcug  $WtX3~TSV(rx:  oruvwv  rwv  sv  AtXxvtikw  T.sXuyzi  v/jcrwv*  T xvtcc  ysv  ovv  0 
MapxsXXog  sv  ro:g  A:9:couxoig  ysypatysv. 

Indeed  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  fo  large  an  ifland  fhould  once  have 
exifted,  nor  improbable  that  many  more  fuch  exift  at  prefent,  though  to  us 
unknown,  if  we  only  conlider  the  Platonic  theory  concerning  the  earth,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  Introdudlion  to  the  Phiedo,  and 

1  In  Tim.  p.  55. 
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which  the  following  extraordinary  paffage  from  Proclus  1  abundantly  con¬ 
firms.  “  It  is  here  (fays  he)  requifite  to  remember  the  Platonic  hypothefes 
concerning  the  earth.  For  Plato  does  not  meafure  its  magnitude  after  the 
fame  manner  as  mathematicians;  but  thinks  that  its  interval  is  much  Greater 
as  Socrates  afferts  in  the  Phaedo.  In  which  dialogue  alfo  he  fays,  that  there 
are  many  habitable  parts  fimilar  to  our  abode  a.  And  hence  he  relates  that  an 
ifiand  and  continent  of  this  kind  exift  in  the  external  or  Atlantic  fea.  For 
indeed,  if  the  earth  be  naturally  fpherical,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  be  fuch 
according  to  its  greateft  part.  But  the  parts  which  we  inhabit,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally,  exhibit  great  inequality.  In  fome  parts  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  there  muft  be  an  expanded  plain,  and  an  interval  extended  on 
high.  For,  according  to  the  faying  of  Heraclitus,  he  who  paffes  through  a 
very  profound  region  will  arrive  at  the  Atlantic  mountain,  whofe  magnitude 
is  fuch,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  ^Ethiopian  hiftorians,  that  it  touches 
the  aether,  and  cafts  a  fhadow  of  five  thoufand  fladia  in  extent  ;  for  from 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  the  fun  is  concealed  by  it,  even  to  his  perfedt 
demerfion  under  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  wonderful:  for  Athos,  a  Macedo¬ 
nian  mountain,  cafts  a  fhadow  as  far  as  to  Lemnos,  which  is  diftant  from 
it  feven  hundred  ftadia.  Nor  are  fuch  particulars  as  thefe,  which  Mar- 
cellus  the  AEthiopic  hiftorian  mentions,  related  only  concerning  the  Atlantic 
mountain  ;  but  Ptolemy  alfo  fays  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  of  an  im- 
menfe  height ;  and  Ariftotle,  that  Caucafus  is  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun  a  third  part  of  the  night  after  fun-fet,  and  a  third  part  before  the  rifing  of 
the  fun.  And  if  any  one  confiders  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  earth, 

1  In  Tim.  p.  56. 

%  The  latter  Platonifts  appear  to  have  been  perfe&ly  convinced  that  the  earth  contains  two 
quarters  in  an  cppofite  dire£tion  to  Europe  and  Afia  *,  and  Olympiodorus  even  confiders  Plato  as 
of  the  fame  opinion,  as  the  following  paftage  from  his  commentary  on  this  part  of  the  Phtedo 
clearly  evinces. — “  Plato  (fays  he)  directs  his  attention  to  four  parts  of  the  globe,  as  there  are 
two  parts  which  we  inhabit,  i.  e.  Europe  and  Afia  ;  fo  that  there  muft  be  two  others,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  antipodes.”  KaratTrox^srai  de  tuv  reacrapuv  ( T07ruv )  B7ri tdy  duo  Had’bt-ioi;  turn/,  b  E upazn 
nai  b  Atria,  our re  duo  axxoi  Kara  tou$  avrirroda$.  Now  in  confequence  of  this,  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  Africa,  the  remaining  fourth  quarter  muft  be  that  which  we  call  America.  At  the  fame 
time  let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  thefe  four  quarters  are  nothing  more  than  four  holes 
with  refpeA  to  the  whole  earth,  which  contains  many  fuch  parts ;  and  that  confequently  they 
are  not  quarters  of  the  earth  itfelf,  but  only  of  a  fmall  part  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained,  like  a  fmall  globe  in  one  of  a  prodigious  extent. 
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bounded  by  its  elevated  parts,  he  will  conclude  that  it  is  truly  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  magnitude,  according  to  the  affertion  of  Plato.” 

In  the  next  place,  by  the  fable  of  Phaeton  we  mud  underftand  the  de¬ 
duction  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  eaath  through  fire,  by  means  of  a 
comet  beine  diffolved  of  a  folar  nature.  Likewife,  when  he  mentions  a 
deluge,  it  is  neceifary  to  remember,  that  through  the  devaluations  of  thefe 
two  elements,  fire  and  water,  a  more  prolific  regeneration  of  things  takes 
place  at  certain  periods  of  time;  and  that  when  Divinity  intends  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  the  heavenly  bodies  concur  with  this  defign  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  a  conflagration  is  about  to  take  place,  then,  according  to  Berofus  1  • 
the  Chaldaean,  all  the  planets  are  collected  together  in  Cancer ;  but  when  a 
deluge,  then  the  planets  meet  in  Capricorn.  With  refpect  to  Pallas  and 
Neptune,  who  are  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  thefe  Divinities  in  the  Notes  to  the  Cratylus,  I  fhall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that,  according  to  Proclus,  Minerva  moft  eminently  prefldes 
in  the  celeltial  conftellation  called  the  Ram,  and  in  the  equinoctial  circle, 
where  a  power  motive  of  the  univerfe  principally  prevails. 

As;ain,  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand,  that  when  the  world  is  faid  by  Plato 
to  b q  generated,  this  term  expreffes  its  flowing  and  compofite  nature,  and 
does  not  imply  any  temporal  commencement  of  its  exigence.  For,  as  the 
world  was  neceflarily  produced  according  to  eflential  power,  this  being  the 
moft  perfect  of  all  modes  of  operation,  it  is  all'o  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be 
coexiftent  with  its  artificer;  juft  as  the  fun  produces  light  coexiflent  with 
itfelf,  fire  heat,  and  lhow  coldnefs.  The  reader  muff,  however,  carefully 
obferve,  that  when  we  fay  it  is  neceflary  that  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe 
fhould  operate  according  to  power,  we  do  not  underhand  a  neceffity  which 
implies  violence  or  conftraint ;  but  that  neceffity  which  Ariflotle  1  de¬ 
fines  as  the  perfectly  Ample,  and  which  cannot  have  a  multifarious  fub- 
flflence.  And  hence  this  term,  when  applied  to  the  moft  exalted  natures, 
to  whom  alone  in  this  fenfe  it  belongs,  fignifies  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
poflibility  of  fubfifling  otherwife  than  they  do,  without  falling  from  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  nature.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  Neceffity  was  celled 
by  antient  theologifls  Adraflia  and  Themis,  or  the  perfectly  right  and  juft; 

1  Vid.  Senec.  Natural.  QuaefL  III.  29.  1  Metaphyf.  lib.  5. 
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and  if  men  of  tbe  prefent  day  had  but  attended  to  this  fignification  of  the 
word,  i.  e.  if  any  edition  of  Ariftotle’s  works,  with  a  copious  index  men¬ 
tioning  this  fenfe  of  neceffitv,  had  fortunately  exifted,  they  would  not  have 
ignorantly  fuppofed  that  this  word,  when  applied  to  divine  natures,  figni- 
ned  conftraint,  violence,  and  over-ruling  power.  As  intelledl,  therefore,  is 
eternal,  both  according  to  efTence  and  energy,  and  as  foul  is  eternal  in 
efTence,  but  temporal  in  energy,  fo  the  world  is  temporal  both  in  efTence 
and  energy.  Hence,  every  thing  prior  to  foul  always  is,  and  is  never  gene¬ 
rated  ;  but  foul  both  is,  and  is  perpetually  generated  ;  and  the  world  never  is, 
but  is  always  generated  :  and  whatever  the  world  contains  in  like  manner 
never  is  ;  but  inftead  of  being  always  generated,  like  the  whole  world,  is  fo  at 
fome  particular  time.  Becaufe  the  world  therefore  is  converfant  with  per¬ 
petual  motion  and  time,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  always  generated,  or  advancing 
towards  being;  and  therefore  never  truly  is.  So  that  it  refembles  the  image 
of  a  mountain  beheld  in  a  torrent,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  mountain 
without  the  reality,  and  which  is  continually  renewed  by  the  continual  re¬ 
novation  of  the  Bream.  But  foul,  which  is  eternal  in  efTence,  and  tem¬ 
poral  in  energy,  may  be  compared  to  the  image  of  the  fame  rock  beheld 
in  a  pool,  and  which,  of  courle,  when  compared  with  the  image  in  the 
torrent,  may  be  faid  to  be  permanently  the  fame.  In  fine,  as  Proclus  well 
obferves,  Plato  means  nothing  more  by  generation  than  the  formation  of 
bodies,  i.  e.  a  motion  or  proceffion  towards  the  integrity  and  perfe&ion  of 
the  univerfe. 

Again,  by  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  the  world  we  muft  underftand  Jupi¬ 
ter,  who  fubfifts  at  the  extremity  of  the  irielleElual  triad1  ;  and  amo  ifov,  or 
animal  itfelf,  which  is  the  exemplar  of  the  world,  and  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  which  it  was  fabricated  by  Jupiter,  is  the  la  ft  of  the  intelligible  triad,. 
and  is  fame  with  the  Phanes  of  Orpheus  :  for  the  theologift  peprefents  Phanes 
as  an  animal  with  the  heads  of  various  beafts,  as  may  be  feen  in  our  Notes 
to  the  Parmenides.  Nor  let  the  reader  be  difturbed  on  finding  that,- 
according  to  Plato,  the  firft  caufe  is  not  the  immediate  eaufe  of  the  univerfe  ; 
for  this  is  not  through  any  defied:  or  imbecility  of  nature,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  the  conference  of  tranfcendency  of  power.  For,  as  the  firft  caufe 
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is  the  fame  with  the  one ,  a  unifying  energy  muft  be  the  prerogative  of  his 
nature  ;  and  as  he  is  likewife  perfectly  fupereflential,  if  the  world  were  his 
immediate  progeny,  it  muft  be  as  much  as  poffible  fupereflential  and  pro¬ 
foundly  one  :  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be 
formed  by  intelled  and  moved  by  foul.  So  that  it  derives  the  unity  and 
goodnefs  of  its  nature  from  the  flrft  caufe,  the  orderly  difpofition  and  di- 
ftindion  of  its  parts  from  Jupiter  its  artificer,  and  its  perpetual  motion  from 
foul  ;  the  whole  at  the  fame  time  proceeding  from  the  firft  caufe  through 
proper  mediums.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  matter  after  this  man¬ 
ner  inverted  with  form  and  diftributed  into  order,  than  to  conceive  a  potter 
making  clay  with  his  own  hands,  giving  it  a  fhape  when  made,  through  the 
affiftance  of  a  wheel,  and,  when  fafhioned,  adorning  it  through  another 
inftrument  with  figures  ;  at  the  fame  time  being  careful  to  remember,  that 
in  this  latter  inftance  different  inftruments  are  required  through  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  artificer,  but  that  in  the  former  various  mediums  are  neceflary 
from  the  tranfcendency  of  power  which  fubfifts  in  the  original  caufe.  And 
from  all  this  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  matter  was  not  prior  to  the  world  by 
any  interval  of  time,  but  only  in  the  order  of  compofition  ;  priority  here  im¬ 
plying  nothing  more  than  that  which  muft  be  confidered  as  firft  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  hurled  about  in  a  difordered  ftate  prior 
to  order ;  but  this  only  fignifies  its  confufed  and  tumultuous  nature,  when 
confidered  in  itfelf,  diverted  of  the  fupervening  irradiations  of  form. 

With  refped  to  the  four  elements,  I  add,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
faid  before,  that  their  powers  are  beautifully  difpofed  by  Proclus  as  follows, 
viz : 


Fire. 

Subtle,  acute,  movable. 
Water. 

Denfe,  blunt,  movable. 


Air. 

Subtle,  blunt,  movable. 
Earth. 

Denfe,  blunt,  immovable. 


In  which  difpofition  you  may  perceive  how  admirably  the  two  extremes  fire 
and  earth  are  connedted,  though  indeed  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy  to  find  out  in  every  thing  becoming  mediums  through 
that  part  of  the  dialectic  art  called  divifion ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
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philofophy  itfelf  forms  fo  regular  and  confident  a  whole.  But  I  have  in¬ 
vented  the  following  numbers  for  the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  this  didribution 
of  the  elements  arithmetically. 

Let  the  number  60  reprefent  fire,  and  480  earth  ;  and  the  mediums  be¬ 
tween  thefe,  viz.  120  and  240,  will  correfpond  to  air  and  water  For  as 
60  :  120  ::  240  :  480.  But  60  —  3  x  5  X  4.  120  =  3  x  10  x  4.  240  —  6 
X  10  x  4.  and  480  =  6x10x8.  So  that  thefe  numbers  will  correfpond 
to  the  properties  of  the  elements  as  follows  : 


Fire  : 

3  X  5  *  4: 

Subtle,  acute,  movable  : 

Water  : 

6  x  10  X  4 : : 
Denfe,  blunt,  movable  : : 


Air  :: 

3  x  10  x  4  : : 
Subtle,  blunt,  movable. 

Earth. 

6  x  10  x  8 

Denfe,  blunt,  immovable. 


With  refpetd  to  fire  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  Platonids  confider  lights 
flame ,  and  a  burning  coal ,  (pug ,  (pXo%,  av9pu%,  as  differing  from  each  other ; 
and  that  a  fubjedtion  or  remifiion  of  fire  takes  place  from  on  high  to  the 
earth,  proceeding,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  from  that  which  is  more 
immaterial,  pure,  and  incorporeal,  as  far  as  to  the  mod  material  and  denfe 
bodies  :  the  lad  proceffion  of  fire  being  fubterranean  ;  for,  according  to 
Empedocles,  there  are  many  rivers  of  fire  under  the  earth.  So  that  one 
kind  of  fire  is  material  and  another  immaterial,  i.  e.  when  compared  with 
fublunary  matter  ;  and  one  kind  is  corruptible,  but  another  incorruptible; 
and  one  is  mixed  with  air,  but  another  is  perfectly  pure.  The  charadleridic 
too  of  fire  is  neither  heat  nor  a  motion  upwards,  for  this  is  the  property- 
only  of  our  terredrial  fire  ;  and  this  in  confequence  of  not  fubfiding  in  its 
proper  place  :  but  the  edential  peculiarity  of  fire  is  vifibilitv  ;-for  this  belongs 
to  all  fire,  i.  e.  to  the  divine,  the  ?nortal,  the  burning,  and  the  impetuous .  It 
mud,  however,  be  carefully  obferved,  that  our  eyes  are  by  no  means  the 
jdandards  of  this  vifibility  :  for  we  cannot  perceive  the  celedial  fpheres,  on 
account  of  fire  and  air  in  their  compofition  fo  much  predominating  over 
earth  ;  and  many  terredrial  bodies  emit  no  light  when  confiderably  heated, 
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owing  to  the  fire  which  they  contain  being  wholly  abforbed,  as  it  were,  in 
grofs  and  ponderous  earth. 

In  like  manner,  with  refped  to  earth,  the  charaderiftic  of  its  nature  is 
folidity  and  tangibility,  but  not  ponderofity  and  a  tendency  downwards  ;  for 
thefe  properties  do  not  fubfift  in  every  fpecies  of  earth.  Hence,  when  we 
confider  thefe  two  elements  according  to  their  oppofite  fubfiftence,  we  fhall 
find  that  fire  is  always  in  motion,  but  earth  always  immovable  ;  that  fire  is 
eminently  vifible,  and  earth  eminently  tangible;  and  that  fire  is  of  a  moft 
attenuated  nature  through  light,  but  that  earth  is  moft  denfe  through  dark- 
nefs.  So  that  as  fire  is  effentially  the  caufe  of  light,  in  like  manner,  earth 
is  effentially  the  caufe  of  darknefs  ;  while  air  and  water  fubfifting  as  mediums 
between  thefe  two,  are,  on  account  of  their  diaphanous  nature,  the  caufes 
of  vifibility  to  other  things,  but  not  to  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time 
moifture  is  common  both  to  air  and  water,  conneding  and  conglutinating 
earth,  but  becoming  the  feat  of  fire,  and  affording  nourifhment  and  liability 
to  its  flowing  nature. 

With  refped  to  the  compofition  of  the  mundane  foul,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve  that  there  are  five  genera  of  being,  from  which  all  things  after  the 

o  o 7  o 

firft  being  are  compofed,  viz.  effence,  permanency ,  motion,  famenefs,  difference. 
For  every  thing  mufl  poffefs  effence  ;  mu  ft  abide  in  its  caufe,  from  which  alfo 
it  mufl  proceed ,  and  to  which  it  mufl  be  converted ;  mufl  be  the  fame  with 
itfelf  and  certain  other  natures,  and  at  the  fame  time  different  from  others 
and  diflinguifhed  in  itfelf.  But  Plato,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  affumes  only 
three  of  thefe  in  the  compofition  of  the  foul,  viz.  effence,  famenefs,  and  differ¬ 
ence  ;  for  the  other  two  mufl  neceffarily  fubfift  in  conjundion  with  thefe. 
But  by  a  nature  impartible,  or  without  parts,  we  mufl  underftand  intelled, 
and  by  that  nature  which  is  divifible  about  body,  corporeal  life.  The  mun¬ 
dane  foul,  therefore,  is  a  medium  between  the  mundane  intelled  and  the 
whole  of  that  corporeal  life  which  the  world  participates.  We  mufl  not, 
however,  fuppofe  that  when  the  foul  is  laid  to  be  mingled  from  thefe  two, 
the  impartible  and  partible  natures  are  confumed  in  the  mixture,  as  is  the 
cafe  when  corporeal  fubftances  are  mingled  together;  but  we  mufl  under¬ 
ftand  that  the  foul  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  thefe,  fo  as  to  be  different 
from  each,  and  yet  a  participant  of  each. 
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The  firfl  numbers  of  the  foul  are  thefe:  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27  ;  but  the  other 
numbers  are, 

6 


8 

9 

9 

12 

12 

18 

16 

27 

18 

36 

24 

54 

32 

81 

36 

108 

48 

162 

But  in  order  to  underftand  thefe  numbers  mathematically,  it  is  neceffary  to 
know,  in  the  firft  place,  what  is  meant  by  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and 
harmonic  proportion.  Arithmetical  proportion,  then,  is  when  an  equal  ex- 
cefs  is  preferved  in  three  or  more  given  numbers  ;  geometrical,  when  num¬ 
bers  preferve  the  fame  ratio ;  and  harmonic,  when  the  middle  term  is 
exceeded  by  the  greater,  by  the  fame  part  of  the  greater  as  the  excefs  of  the 
middle  term  above  the  leffer  exceeds  the  leffer.  Hence,  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
are  in  arithmetical  proportion  ;  2,  4,  8,  in  geometrical,  fince  as  2  is  to  4, 
fo  is  4  to  8  ;  and  6,  4,  3,  are  in  harmonic  proportion,  for  4  is  exceeded  by  6 
by  2,  which  is  a  third  part  of  6,  and  4  exceeds  3  by  1,  which  is  the  third 
part  of  3.  Again,  fefquialter  proportion  is  when  one  number  contains 
another  and  the  half  of  it  befides,  fuch  as  the  proportion  of  three  to  2  ;  but 
fefquitertian  proportion  takes  place  when  a  greater  number  contains  a  leffer, 
and  befides  this,  a  third  part  of  the  leffer,  as  4  to  3  ;  and  a  fefquioclave  ratio 
is  when  a  greater  number  contains  a  leffer  one,  and  an  eighth  part  of  it 
befides,  as  9  to  8  ;  and  this  proportion  produces  in  mufic  an  entire  tone, 
which  is  the  principle  of  all  fymphony.  But  a  tone  contains  five  fympho- 
nies,  viz.  the  diateffaron ,  or  fefquitertian  proportion,  which  is  compofed 
from  two  tones,  and  a  femitone,  which  is  a  found  lefs  than  a  tone  ;  the 
diapente ,  or  fefquialter  proportion,  which  is  compofed  from  three  tones  and 
a  femitone  ;  the  diapafon ,  or  duple  proportion,  i.  e.  four  to  two,  which  is 
compofed  from  fix  tones  ;  the  diapafon  diapente ,  which  confiffs  of  nine  tones 
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and  a  femitone  ;  and  the  difdiapafon ,  or  quadruple  proportion,  i.  e.  four  to 
one,  which  contains  twelve  tones. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  further  concerning  a  tone,  that  it  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  becaufe  it  is  compofed  from  a  fefquiofitave 
proportion,  and  9  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence,  it  can 
only  be  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are  ufually  called  femitones  ; 
but  by  Plato  Asmara,  or  remainders.  But  the  lefifer  part  of  a  tone  was 
called  by  the  Pythagoreans  diefis,  or  divifion ;  and  this  is  furpaffed  by  a 
fefquitertian  proportion  by  two  tones  ;  and  the  remaining  greater  part,  by 
which  the  tone  furpaffes  the  lefs  femitone,  is  called  apotome ,  or  a  cutting 

off- 

But  as  it  is  requifite  to  explain  the  different  kinds  of  harmony,  in  order 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compofition  of  fymphonies,  let  the  reader  take  notice 
that  harmony  receives  a  triple  divifion,  into  the  Diatonic,  Enharmonic,  and 
Chromatic.  And  the  Diatonic  genus  takes  place  when  its  divifion  conti¬ 
nually  proceeds  through  a  lefs  femitone  and  two  tones.  But  the  Enhar¬ 
monic  proceeds  through  two  diefes.  And  the  Chromatic  is  that  which 
afcends  through  two  unequal  femitones  and  three  femitones;  or  Tpivi^troviov, 
according  to  the  appellation  of  the  antient  muficians.  And  to  thefe  three 
genera  all  mufical  inftruments  are  reduced,  becaufe  they  are  all  compofed 
from  thefe  harmonies.  But  though  there  were  many  different  kinds  of  inftru¬ 
ments  among  the  antients,  yet  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philofophers 
ufed  only  three — the  Monochord,  the  Tetrachord,  and  the  Polychord  ;  to 
which  three  they  refer  the  compofition  of  all  the  other  inftruments.  From 
among  all  thefe,  therefore,  Plato  affumes  the  diatonic  harmony,  as  more 
agreeable  to  nature  ;  in  which  the  tetrachord  proceeds  through  a  lefs  femi¬ 
tone  and  two  tones ;  tending  by  this  means  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater  femi¬ 
tone,  as  from  a  more  (lender  to  a  more  powerful  matter,  which  pofteffes  a 
fimple  form,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  both  gentle  and  robuft.  And  hence, 
as  all  inftruments  are  converfant  with  thefe  three  kinds  of  harmony,  Plato, 
fays  Proclus,  in  confequence  of  preferring  the  diatonic  harmony,  alone  ufes 
two  tones  when  he  orders  us  to  fill  up  the  fefquitertian,  (efquiodtave  and 
femitone  intervals. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  numbers,  which  are  evidently  thofe  defcribed  by 
Plato,  the  firft  three  of  thefe,  1,  2,  3,  as  Syrianus  beautifully  obferves,  may 
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be  confidered  as  reprefenling  the  foul  of  the  world,  abiding  in,  proceeding 
from,  and  returning  to,  herfelf,  viz.  abiding  according  to  that  firfl  part,  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  the  fecond,  and  this  without  any  paffivity  or  imbecility,  but 
returning  according  to  the  third  :  for  that  which  is  perfe&ive  accedes  to 
beings  through  converfion..  But  as  the  whole  of  the  mundane  l'oul  is  perfedf, 
united  with  intelligible^,  and  eternally  abiding  in  intelledf,  hence  fire  pro¬ 
videntially  prehdes  over  fecond  ary  natures;  in  one  refpedf  indeed  over  thofe 
which  are  as  it  were  proximately  connected  with-  herfelf,  and  in  another 
over  folid  and  compared  bulks.  But  her  providence  over  each  of  thefe  is 
twofold.  For  thofe  which  are  eonnedled'  with  her  effence  in  a  following 
order,  proceed  from  her  according  to  the  power  of  the  fourth  term  (4),. 
which  poffeffes  generative  powers;  but  return  to  her  according  to  the  fifth 
(9).  which  reduces  them  to  one.  Again,  folid  natures,  and  all  the  fpecies 
which  are  difcerned  in  corporeal  maffes,  proceed  according  to  the  odiuple  of 
the  firfh  part  (i.  e.  according  to  8),  which  number  is  produced  by  two,  is 
folid,  and  pofTeffes  generative  powers  proceeding  to  all  things  ;  but  they 
return  according  to  the  number  27,  which  is  the  regreffion  of  folids,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  it  were  from  the  ternary,  and  exifting  of  the  fame  order  according 
to  nature  :  for  fuch  are  all  odd  numbers. 

And  thus  much  for  the  hi-fi  feries  of  numbers,  in  which  duple  and  triple 
ratios  are  comprehended  ;  but  after  this  follows  another  feries,  in  which  the 
duple  are  filled  with  fefquitertian  and  fefquialter  ratios,  and  the  fefquitertian 
fpaces  receive  a  tone.  And  here,  in  the  firfl  place,  in  the  duple  progreffion- 
between  6  and  12,  we  may  perceive  two  mediums,  8  and  9..  And  8  indeed: 
fubfifrs  between  6  and  12  in  an  harmonic  ratio;  for  it  exceeds  6  by  a  third 
part  of  6,  and  it  is  in  like  manner  exceeded  by  12  by  a  third  part  of  12. 
Like  wife  8  is  in  a  fefquitertian  ratio  to  6,  but  12  is  fefquialter  to  8.  Befides, 
the  difference  between  12  and  8  is  4,  but  the  difference  between  8  and  6  is  2. 
And  hence,  4  to  2,  as  well  as  12  to  6,  contains  a  duple  ratio  :  and  thefe  are 
the  ratios  in  which  the  artifice  of  harmony  is  continually  employed.  We 
may  likewife  compare  9  to  6  which  is  fefquialter,  12  to  9  which  is  fefqui¬ 
tertian,  and  9  to  8  which  is  fefquiodtave,  and  forms  a  tone;  and  from  this 
companion  we  (hall  perceive  that  two  fefquitertian  ratios  are  bound  together 
by  this  lefquiodtave,  viz.  8  to  6  and  9  to  12.  Nor  is  an  arithmetical  medium 
wanting  in  thefe  numbers  ;  for  9  exceeds  6  by  3,  and  is  by  the  fame  number 
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exceeded  by  12.  And  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  proceed  in  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  duple  ratios,  binding  the  duple  by  the  fefquitertian  and  fefquialter,  and 
connedling  the  two  fefquitertians  by  a  fefquioclave  ratio.  We  may  run 
through  the  triple  proportions  too  in  a  fimiiar  manner,  excepting  in  the 
tone.  But  becaufe  fefquitertian  ratios  are  not  alone  produced  from  two 
tones,  but  from  a  femitone,  and  this  a  lefler,  which  is  deficient  from  a  full 
tone  by  certain  fmall  parts,  hence  Plato  fays,  that  in  the  fefquitertian  ratios 
a  certain  fmall  portion  remains  1 .  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  an  epitome 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  duple  and  triple  intervals  are  filled. 

But  the  words  of  Plato  refpedfing  thefe  intervals  plainly  fhow,  as  Proclus 
well  obferves,  that  he  follows  in  this  inftance  the  doflrine  of  the  antient 
theologifts.  For  they  afifert,  that  in  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  there  are 
feparating  and  connecting  powers,  and  that  through  the  former  he  feparates 
his  government  from  that  of  his  father  Saturn,  but  through  the  latter  applies 
the  whole  of  his  fabrication  to  his  paternal  unity  ;  and  they  call  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  incifions  and  bonds.  Hence  the  demiurgus,  dividing  the  effence  of  the 
foul,  according  to  thefe  powers  in  demiurgic  bounds,  is  laid  to  cut  the  parts 
from  their  totality,  and  again  to  bind  the  fame  with  certain  bonds,  which 
are  pcro-rifTse,  middles  os  mediums,  and  through  which  he  connects  that  which 
is  divided,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  divides,  through  fections,  that  which  is 
united.  And  as  the  firft  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  reprefented  thofe 
powers  of  the  foul  by  which  fhe  abides  in,  proceeds  from,  and  returns  to, 
herfelf,  and  caufes  the  progreffion  and  converfion  of  the  parts  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe —  fo,  in  thefe  l'econd  numbers,  the  fefquitertian,  fefquialter,  and  other 
ratios  conftitute  the  more  particular  ornament  of  the  world  ;  and,  while  they 
fubfift  as  wholes  themfelves,  adorn  the  parts  of  its  parts. 

I  only  add,  that  we  mu  ft  not  fuppofe  thefe  numbers  of  the  foul  to  be  a 
multitude  of  unities ;  but  we  muft  conceive  them  to  be  vital  felf-motive 
natures,  which  are  indeed  the  images  of  intellectual  numbers,  but  the  exem¬ 
plars  of  luch  as  are  apparent  to  the  eye  of  fenfe.  In  like  manner,  with 
refpeCt  to  harmony,  foul  is  neither  harmony  itl'elf,  nor  that  which  fubfifts 
in  harmonized  natures.  For  harmony  itfelf  is  uniform,  feparate,  and  exempt 
from  the  whole  of  things  harmonized ;  but  that  which  fubfifts  in  things  har- 

1  The  proportion  of  256  to  243  produces  what  is  called  in  mufic  Mi/x./ia,  lirnna ,  or  that  which 
remains. 
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monized  is  dependent  on  others,  by  which  alfo  it  is  naturally  moved.  But 
the  harmony  of  the  foul  fubfifts  in  the  middle  of  thefe  two,  imparting  har¬ 
mony  to  others,  and  being  the  firfl  participant  of  it  herfelf. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  figure  of  the  foul,  in  the  firfl;  place,  mathema¬ 
tically,  conceive  all  the  above-mentioned  numbers  to  be  defcribed  in  a 
certain  firaight  rule,  according  to  the  whole  of  its  breadth  ;  and  conceive  this 
rule  to  be  afterwards  divided  according  to  its  length.  Then  all  thefe  ratios 
will  fubfift  in  each  part  of  the  fedlion.  For,  if  the  divifion  were  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  breadth,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  fome  of  the  numbers  fhould  be 
feparated  on  this  fide,  and  others  on  that.  Afterwards  let  the  two  lengths 
of  the  rule  be  mutually  applied  to  each  other,  viz.  in  the  points  which  divide 
thefe  lengths  in  half :  but  let  them  not  be  fo  applied  as  to  form  right  angles, 
for  the  intended  circles  are  not  of  this  kind.  Again,  let  the  two  lengths  be 
fo  incurvated,  that  the  extremes  may  touch  each  other  ;  then  two  circles  will 
be  produced,  one  interior  and  the  other  exterior,  and  they  will  be  mutually 
oblique  to  each  other.  But  one  of  thefe  will  be  the  circle  of  famenefs ,  and 
the  other  of  differences  and  the  one  will  fubfift  according  to  the  equinodtial 
circle,  but  the  other  according  to  the  zodiac  :  for  every  circle  of  difference 
is  rolled  about  this,  as  of  identity  about  the  equinodtial.  Hence,  thefe  redti- 
linear  fedtions  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  right  angles,  but  according  to  the 
fimilitude  of  the  letter  X,  agreeably  to  the  mind  of  Plato,  fo  that  the  angles 
in  the  fummit  only  may  be  equal ;  for  neither  does  the  zodiac  cut  the  equi¬ 
noctial  at  right  angles.  And  thus  much  for  the  mathematical  explanation 
of  the  fwure  of  the  foul. 

O 

But  again,  fays  Proclus,  referring  the  whole  of  our  difcourfe  to  the 
effence  of  the  foul,  we  fhall  fay  that,  according  to  the  mathematical  difci- 
plines,  continuous  and  difcrete  quantity  feem  in  a  certain  refpedt  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other  ;  but  in  foul  both  concur  together,  i.  e.  union  and  divi¬ 
fion.  For  foul  is  both  unity  and  multitude,  and  one  reafon  and  many  ;  and 
fo  far  as  fhe  is  a  whole  file  is  continuous,  but  fo  far  as  number  fhe  is  divided, 
according  to  the  reafons  which  fhe  contains.  Hence,  according  to  her  con¬ 
tinuity,  fhe  is  affimilated  to  the  union  of  intelligibles  ;  but,  according  to  her 
multitude,  to  their  diftindtion.  And  if  you  are  willing  to  afcend  Fill  higher 
in  fpeculations,  foul,  according  to  her  union,  pofTeffes  a  veftige  and  refem- 
blance  of  the  one ,  but  according  to  her  divifion  fine  exhibits  the  multitude 
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of  divine  numbers.  Hence  we  muft  not  fay  that  fhe  alone  poffcffes  an  arith¬ 
metical  effence,  for  fhe  would  not  be  continuous  ;  nor  alone  a  geometrical 
effence,  for  fhe  would  not  be  divided  :  fhe  is  therefore  both  at  once,  and 
muft  be  called  both  arithmetical  and  geometrical.  But  fo  far  as  fhe  is 
arithmetical,  fhe  has  at  the  fame  time  harmony  conjoined  with  her  effence  ; 
for  the  multitude  which  fhe  contains  is  elegant  and  compofite,  and  receives 
in  the  fame  and  at  once  both  that  which  is  effential  quantity  and  that  which 
is  related.  But  fo  far  as  fie  is  geometrical,  fhe  has  that  which  is  fpherical 
connedted  with  her  effence.  For  the  circles  which  fhe  contains  are  both 
immovable  and  moved  ;  immovable  indeed  according  to  effence,  but  moved 
according  to  a  vital  energy  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  may  be  faid  to 
poffefs  both  of  thefe  at  once,  for  they  are  felf-motive  :  and  that  which  is 
felf-motive  is  both  moved  and  is  at  the  fame  time  immovable,  fince  a  motive 
power  feems  to  belong  to  an  immovable  nature.  Soul,  therefore,  effentiallv 
pre-affumes  all  difeiplines ;  the  geometrical,  according  to  her  totality,  her 
forms,  and  her  lines ;  the  arithmetical,  according  to  her  multitude  and 
effential  unities ;  the  harmonica!,  according  to  the  ratios  of  numbers  ;  and 
the  fpherical,  according  to  her  double  circulations.  And,  in  fhort,  file  is 
the  effential,  felf-motive,  intellectual,  and  united  bond  of  all  difeiplines, 
purely  comprehending  all  things;  figures  in  an  unfigured  manner;  unitedly 
fuch  thinos  as  are  divided  ;  and  without  diftance  luch  as  are  diftant  from 

o 

each  other. 

We  are  likewife  informed  by  Proclus,  that,  according  to  Porphyry,  a 
charadter  like  the  letter  X  comprehended  in  a  circle  was  a  fymbol  with  the 
Egyptians  of  the  mundane  foul;  by  the  right  lines,  perhaps  (fays  he),  figni- 
fying  its  biformed  progreffion,  but  by  the  circle  its  uniform  life  and  intel¬ 
lective  progrefs,  which  is  of  a  circular  nature.  But  of  thefe  circles  the 
exterior,  or  the  circle  of  famenefs,  reprefents  the  dianoetic  power  of  the 
foul ;  but  the  interior,  or  the  circle  of  difference,  the  power  which  energizes 
according  to  opinion  :  and  the  motion  which  is  perpetually  revolved  in  fame¬ 
nefs,  and  which  comprehends  the  foul,  is  intellect. 

Again,  we  have  before  obferved  that,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
the  planets  revolve  with  a  kind  of  fpiral  motion  ;  while  varioufiy  wandering 
under  the  oblique  zodiac,  they  at  one  time  verge  to  the  fouth,  and  at  another 
to  the  north,  fometimes  advance,  and  fometimes  retreat,  and  being  at  one 
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time  more  diftant  from  and  at  another  nearer  to  the  earth.  And  this 
motion,  indeed,  very  properly  belongs  to  them,  from  their  middle  pofition, 
as  it  is  a  medium  between  the  right-lined  motion  of  the  elements  and  the 
circular  motion  of  the  inerratic  fphere  :  for  a  fpiral  is  mixed  from  the  right 
line  and  circle.  Add  too,  that  there  are  feven  motions  in  the  heavens ;  the 
circular,  before,  behind,  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the 
left.  But  the  fpheres  alone  poftefs  a  circular  motion.  And  the  ftars  in  the 
inerratic  fphere  revolve  about  their  centres  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  have  an 
advancing:  motion,  becaufe  thev  are  drawn  along;  towards  the  weft  by  the 
fphere  in  which  they  are  fixed.  But  they  are  entirely  deftitute  of  the  other 
five  motions.  On  the  contrary,  the  planets  have  all  the  feven.  For  they 
revolve  about  their  own  centres,  but  are  carried  by  the  motions  of  their  fpheres 
towards  the  eaft.  And  betides  this,  they  are  carried  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  behind  and  before,  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.  Every  ftar,  too, 
by  its  revolution  about  its  own  centre,  imitates  the  energy  of  the  foul  which 
it  contains  about  its  own  intellect  ;  but  by  following  the  motion  of  its  iphere, 
it  imitates  the  energy  of  the  fphere  about  a  fuperior  intellect.  We  may 
likewife  add,  that  the  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  the  fixed  ftars  confers 
union  and  perfeverance  on  inferior  concerns ;  but  that  the  manifold  and 
oppofite  motions  of  the  planets  contribute  to  the  production,  mingling  and 
governing  of  things  various  and  oppofite. 

And  here,  as  the  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  defirous  of  knowing  why  earth 
is  called  by  Plato  the  firft  and  moft  antient  of  the  Gods  within  the  heavens, 
I  doubt  not  but  he  will  gratefully  receive  the  following  epitome  of  the  beau  • 
tiful  account  g;iven  bv  Proclus  of  the  earth  in  his  ineftimable  commentaries 

O  j 

on  this  venerable  dialogue. — “  Earth  (fays  he)  firft  proceeds  from  the  intel- 
-  tigible  earth  which  comprehends  all  the  intelligible  orders  of  the  Gods,  and 
from  the  intellectual  earth  which  is  co-ordinated  with  heaven.  For  our 
earth,  being  analogous  to  thefe,  eternally  abides,  as  in  the  centre  of  heaven ; 
by  which  being  every  way  comprehended,  it  becomes  full  of  generative 
power  and  demiurgic  perfection.  The  true  earth,  therefore,  is  not  this  cor¬ 
poreal  and  grofs  bulk,  but  an  animal  endued  with  a  divine  foul  and  a  divine 
body.  For  it  contains  an  immaterial  and  feparate  intellect,  and  a  divine  foul 
energizing  about  this  intellect,  and  an  ethereal  body  proximately  depending 
on  this  foul ;  and,  laftly,  this  viftble  bulk,  which  is  on  all  fides  animated  and 
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filled  with  life  from  its  infpiring  foul,  and  through  which  it  generates  and 
nourifhes  lives  of  all-various  kinds.  For  one  fpecies  of  life  is  rooted  in  the 
earth,  and  another  moves  about  its  furface.  For  how  is  it  poffible  that 
plants  fhould  live  while  abiding  in  the  earth,  but  when  feparated  from  it 
die,  unlefs  its  vifible  bulk  was  full  of  life  ?  Indeed  it  muff  univerfally  follow 
that  wholes  mud  be  animated  prior  to  parts  :  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  that 
man  fhould  participate  of  a  rational  foul  and  of  intelled,  but  that  earth  and 
air  fhould  be  deprived  of  a  foul,  fublimely  carried  in  thefe  elements  as  in  a 
chariot,  governing  them  from  on  high,  and  preferving  them  in  the  limits 
accommodated  t£>  their  nature.  For,  as  Theophradus  well  obferves,  wholes 
would  poffefs  lefs  authority  than  parts,  and  things  eternal  than  fuch  as  are 
corruptible,  if  deprived  of  the  pofleflion  of  foul.  Hence  there  mud  necef- 
farily  be  a  foul  and  intellect  in  the  earth,  the  former  caufing  her  to  be  pro¬ 
lific,  and  the  latter  connectedly  containing  her  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe. 
So  that  earth  is  a  divine  animal,  full  of  intellectual  and  animadic  effences, 
and  of  immaterial  powers.  For  if  a  partial  foul,  fuch  as  ours,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  proper  ethereal  vehicle,  is  able  to  exercife  an  exuberant 
energy  in  a  material  body,  what  ought  we  to  think  of  a  foul  fo  divine 
as  that  of  the  earth  ?  Ought  we  not  to  affert,  that  by  a  much  greater  priority 
fhe  ufes  thefe  apparent  bodies  through  other  middle  vehicles,  and  through 
thefe  enables  them  to  receive  her  divine  illuminations  ? 

4<  Earth  then  fubfiding  in  this  manner,  fhe  is  faid,  in  the  fird  place,  to  be 
our  nurfe,  as  poffefTing,  in  a  certain  refped,  a  power  equivalent  to  heaven  ; 
and  becaufe,  as  heaven  comprehends  divine  animals,  fo  earth  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  fuch  as  are  earthly.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  as  infpiring  our  life  from 
her  own  proper  life.  For  fhe  not  only  yields  us  fruits,  and  nourifhes  our 
bodies  through  thefe,  but  fhe  fills  our  fouls  with  illuminations  from  her  own 
divine  foul,  and  through  her  intelled  awakens  ours  from  its  oblivious  deep. 
And  thus,  through  the  whole  of  herfelf,  fhe  becomes  the  nurfe  of  our  whole 
eompofition. 

“  But  we  may  confider  the  poles  as  powers  which  give  liability  to  the 
univerfe,  and  excite  the  whole  of  its  bulk  to  intelligible  love  ;  which  con¬ 
ned  a  divifible  nature  indivifibly,  and  that  which  podeffes  in'er\ al  in  an 
united  and  indidant  manner.  But  the  axis  is  one  divinity  conoreo-ating 
the  centres  of  the  univerfe,  conneding  the  whole  w;orld,  and  moving  its 
4  divine 
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divine  circulations ;  about  which  the  revolutions  of  the  flars  fubfifl,  and 
which  fu  fains  the  whole  of  the  heavens  by  its  power.  And  hence  it  is 
called  Atlas,  from  the  immutable  and  unwearied  energy  with  which  it  is 
endued.  Add  too  that  the  word  t;t a^svov,  extended ,  fignifies  that  this  one 
power  is  Titanic,  guarding  the  circulations  of  the  wholes  which  the  uni- 
verfe  contains. 

“  Earth  is  like  wife  called  the  guardian  and  fabricator  of  night  and  day. 
And  that  (he  caufes  the  night  indeed  is  evident  ;  for  her  magnitude  and 
figure  give  that  great  extent  to  the  conical  (hadow  which  (he  produces. 
But  (he  is  the  fabricator  of  the  day,  confidered  as  giving  perfection  to  the 
day  which  is  conjoined  with  night ;  fo  that  earth  is  the  artificer  of  both 
thefe  in  conjunction  with  the  fun. 

“  But  (lie  is  the  moil  antient  and  firfi  of  the  Gods  in  the  heavens,  con¬ 
fidered  with  refpeCt  to  her  (lability  and  generative  power,  her  fymphony 
with  heaven,  and  her  pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe.  For  the 
centre  poiTeffes  a  mighty  power  in  the  univerfe,  as  connecting  all  its  cir¬ 
culations  ;  and  hence  it  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  the  tower  of  Jupiter, 
from  its  containing  a  demiurgic  guard.  And  if  we  recoiled;  the  Platonic 
bypothefis  concerning  the  earth  (which  we  have  mentioned  before),  that 
our  habitable  part  is  nothing  but  a  dark  hollow,  and  very  different  from  the 
true  earth,  which  is  adorned  with  a  beauty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  heavens, 
we  (hall  have  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  her  beins:  called  the  firfi  and  mod 
antient  of  the  celeflial  Gods.” 

Again,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  fome  of  the  fixed  (lars  are 
fometimes  fo  affected,  that  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  they  become  in- 
vifible  to  us  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  both  when  they  withdraw  themfelves  from 
our  view,  and  when  they  again  make  their  appearance,  they  are  faid  by  fuch 
as  are  (killed  in  thefe  affairs,  according  to  the  information  of  Proclrs  1 ,  both 
to  produce  and  fignify  mighty  events.  But  though  it  is  evident  from  the 
very  words  of  Plato,  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  that  this  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  certain  flars  difappearing  and  becoming  again  vifible  was  entertained 
by  all  the  aflronomers  of  his  time,  and  by  the  Pythagoreans  prior  to  him, 

1  In  Tim.  p.  285.  And  in  p.  333  he  informs  us,  that  the  fixed  ftars  have  periods  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  though  to  us  unknown,  and  that  different  ftars  have  different  periods.  See  alfo  Chalcidius 
in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  218. 
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yet  this  moft  interefting  circumftance  Teems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown 
to  the  moderns.  Hence,  not  in  the  leaft  fufpeCting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  they 
have  immediately  concluded  from  ftars  appearing  of  which  we  have  no 
account,  and  others  difappearing  which  have  been  obferved  in  the  heavens 
for  many  ages,  that  the  flars  are  bodies,  like  earthly  natures,  fubjeCt  to 
generation  and  decay.  But  this  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  confider  that  fuch 
men  as  thefe  have  not  the  fmalleft  conception  that  the  univerfe  is  a  perfect 
whole  ;  that  every  thing  perfect  muft  have  a  firft,  middle,  and  laft ;  and  that, 
in  confequence  of  this,  the  heavens  alone  can  rank  in  the  firft  place,  and 
earth  in  the  laft. 

As  the  univerfe,  indeed,  as  well  as  each  of  its  principal  parts  or  wholes , 
is  perpetual ,  and  as  this  perpetuity  being  temporal  can  only  fubfift  by  peri¬ 
odical  circulation,  hence  all  the  celeftial  bodies,  in  order  that  all  the  poftible 
variety  of  things  may  be  unfolded,  form  different  periods  at  different  times  ; 
and  their  appearings  and  difappearings  are  nothing  more  than  the  reftitu- 
tions  of  their  circulations  to  their  priftine  ftate,  and  the  beginnings  of  new 
periods.  For  according  to  thefe  efpecially,  favs  Proclus,  they  turn  and 
tranfmute  mundane  natures,  and  bring  on  abundant  corruptions  and  mighty 
mutations,  as  Plato  afferts  in  the  Republic. 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  fublime  fpeech  of  the  demiurgus  to  the 
junior  or  mundane  Gods,  the  reader  may  obtain  full  conviction  that  the 
Gods  of  the  antients  were  not  dead  men  deified  ;  for  they  are  here  repre- 
fented  as  commanded  by  the  mundane  artificer  to  fabricate  the  whole  of 
the  mortal  race.  And  with  refpeCt  to  the  properties  of  the  fublunary  Gods, 
which  Plato  comprehends  in  nine  divinities,  Proclus  beautifully  obferves 
that  Heaven  bounds,  Earth  corroborates,  and  Ocean  moves,  the  whole  of 
generation.  That  Tcthys  eftablifhes  every  thing  in  its  proper  motion,  in¬ 
tellectual  natures  in  intellectual,  middle  natures  in  animal,  and  corporeal 
natures  in  phyfical  motion  ;  Ocean  at  the  fame  time  moving  all  things 
collected  together  in  one.  But  Saturn  diftributes  intellectually  only,  Rhea 
vivifies,  Phorcys  fcatters  fpermatic  reafons,  Jupiter  gives  perfection  to 
things  apparent  from  unapparent  caufes,  and  Juno  evolves  according  to  the 
all-various  mutations  of  apparent  natures.  And  thus  through  this  ennead 
the  fublunary  world  is  in  a  becoming  manner  diftributed  and  filled  ;  divinely 
indeed  from  the  Gods,  angelically  from  angels,  and  demoniacally  from 
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demons.  And  again,  the  Gods  fubfifting  about  bodies,  fouls,  and  intellects';- 
angels  exhibiting  their  providence  about  fouls  and  bodies ;  and  daemons, 
being  divided  about  the  fabrication  of  nature,  and  the  care  of  bodies.  But 
it  may  be  alked,  Why  does  Plato  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gods 
producing  generation,  in  thefe  nine  divinities  ?  Becaufe,  fays  Proclus,  this* 
ennead  accomplifhes  the  fabrication  of  generation.  For  in  the  fublunary 
regions  there  are  bodies  and  natures,  fouls  and  intellects,  and  thefe  both 
totally  and  partially.  And  all  thefe  fubfift  in  both  refpe&s,  that  is  both 
totally  and  partially,  in  each  of  the  elements,  becaufe  wholes  and  parts 
fubfift  together.  Hence,  as  each  element  ranks  as  a  monad,  and  contains 
bodies  and  natures,  fouls  and  intellects,  both  totally  and  partially,  an  ennead 
will  evidently  be  produced  in  each.  But  Heaven  and  'Earth  generate  the 
unapparent  eftences  of  thefe,  the  former  according  to  union,  and  the  latter 
according  to  multiplication  :  but  Ocean  and  Tethys  give  perfection  to  their 
common  and  diftributed  motion  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  motion  of  each 
is  different.  In  like  manner,  with  refpeCt  to  the  wholes  which  are  adorned,. 
Saturn  diftributes  things  partial  from  fuch  as  are  total,  but  in  an  intellectual 
manner.  But  Rhea  calls  forth  this  diftribution  from  intellectual  natures  into 
all-various  progreffions,  and  as  far  as  to  the  ultimate  forms  of  life,  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  being  a  vivific  Goddefs.  But  Phorcys  produces  the  Tita¬ 
nic  diftinCtion,  as  far  as  to  natural  reafons.  And  after  thefe  three,  the 
fathers  of  compofite  natures  fucceed.  And  Jupiter  indeed  orderly  difpofes 
fenfible  natures  totally,  in  imitation  of  Heaven.  For  in  the  intellectual? 
order,  and  in  the  royal  feries,  he.  proceeds  analogous  to  Heaven  r.  But 
Juno  moves  the  wholes,  fills  them  with  powers,  and  unfolds  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  progreffion.  And  the  Gods  pofterior  to  thefe  fabricate  the- 
partial  works  of  fenfible  natuies,  according  to  the  charaCieriftics  by  which, 
they  are  diftinguifhed  ;  viz.  the  demiurgic,  the  vivific,  the  perfe&ive,  and 
the  conneClive,  unfolding  and  diftributing  themfelves  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of 
things.  For  thefe  laft  are  all  of  them  analogous  to  the  Saturnian  order,, 
from  whole  government  the  diftributive  chara&eriftic  originally  proceeds. 

Again,  by  the  Crater  in  which  the  mundane  foul  was  mingled,  we  mu  ft 

1  For  there  are  fix  kings,  according  to  Orpheus,  who  prefide  over  the  univerfe — Phanes,  Night, 
Heaven,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Bacchus;  and  of  thefe  Saturn  proceeds  analogous  to  Phanes,  and 
Jupiter  to  Heaven. 
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underftand  the  vivific  Goddefs  Juno;  by  the  term  mingling ,  a  communion 
of  eflence  ;  and  by  a  fecond  mixture  in  a  certain  refpedl  the  fame,  but  yet 
deficient  from  the  firft  in  a  fecond  and  third  degree,  the  Similitude  and  at 
the  fame  time  inferiority  of  partial  to  total  fouls,  and  the  order  fubfifting 
among  partial  fouls.  For  fome  of  thefe  are  pure  and  undefiled,  affociating 
with  generation  but  for  a  Short  time,  and  this  for  the  God-like  purpofe  of 
benefiting  more  ingenious  fouls ;  but  others  wander  from  their  true  country 
for  very  extended  periods  of  time.  For  between  fouls  which  abide  on  high 
without  defilement,  and  fuch  as  defcend  and  are  defiled  with  vice,  the 
medium  muft  be  fuch  fouls  as  defcend,  indeed,  but  without  defilement. 

But  when  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  is  faid  to  have  diftributed  fouls 
equal  in  number  to  the  ftars,  this  muft  not  be  underftood  as,  if  one  partial 
foul  was  diftributed  under  one  of  the  ftars,  and  that  the  quantity  of  fouls  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  ftarry  Gods  ;  for  this  would  be  perfectly  inconfiftent 
with  what  Plato  afterts  a  little  before,  that  the  artificer  difteminated  fome 
of  thefe  into  the  earth,  fome  into  the  fun  and  fome  into  the  moon,  thus 
Scattering  a  multitude  into  each  of  the  inftruments  of  time.  But,  as  Proclus 
well  obferves,  equality  of  number  here  muft  not  be  underftood  monadically, 
but  according  to  analogy.  For  in  numbers,  fays  he,  ten  is  analogous  to 
-unity,  thirty  to  three,  fifty  to  five,  and  entirely  all  the  numbers  pofterior  to 
the  decad,  to  all  within  the  decad.  And  hence  five  is  not  equal  to  fifty 
in  quantity,  nor  three  to  thirty,  but  they  are  only  equal  according  to  ana¬ 
logy.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  the  equal  in  number  muft  bo  aflumed  in 
partial  fouls  ;  fince  there  is  a  number  of  thefe  accommodated  to  every  divine 
foul,  and  which  each  divine  foul  uniformly  pre-aftumes  in  itfelf.  And 
hence,  when  it  unfolds  this  number,  it  bounds  the  multitude  of  partial  fouls 
diftributed  under  its  eftence.  Likewife,  with  refpedl  to  thefe  depending 
fouls,  fuch  as  are  firft  fufpended  from  a  divine  foul  are  lefs  in  number,  but 
greater  in  power;  but  fuch  as  are  fecond  in  progreffion  are  lefs  in  power, 
but  more  extended  in  number  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  each  is  analogous  to 
the  divine  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Obferve,  too,  that  when  Plato  ufes  the  term  the  mojl  pious  of  animals ,  man 
alone  is  not  implied,  but  the  inhabitants  likewife  or  partial  fouls  of  the 
feveral  Spheres  and  ftars  :  for,  fays  Proclus,  between  eternal  animals  *,  and 


l  i.  e.  ftars  and  fpheres. 
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fnch  as  live  but  for  a  fhort  period  1 ,  (viz.  whole  periods  of  circulation  are 
Ihort)  it  is  neceffary  there  fhould  be  a  fpecies  of  rational  animals  more 
divine  than  man,  and  whole  exigence  is  of  a  very  extended  duration.  It 
is  like  wife  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foul  is  conjoined  with  this  grofs 
body  through  two  vehicles  as  mediums,  one  of  which  is  ethereal  and  the 
other  aerial  :  and  of  thefe  the  ethereal  vehicle  is  fmple  and  immaterial ,  but 
the  aerial  fimple  and  material ;  and  this  denle  earthly  body  is  comjwjite  and 
material. 

Again,  when  our  fouls  are  reprefented  after  falling  into  the  prelent  body 
as  buffering  a  tranfmutation  into  brutes,  this,  as  Proclus  beautifully  obferves, 
mull  not  be  underftood  as  if  our  fouls  ever  became  the  animating  principles 
of  brutal  bodies,  but  that  by  a  certain  fympathy  they  are  bound  to  the  fouls 
of  brutes,  and  are  as  it  were  carried  in  them,  juft  as  evil  daemons  infinuate 
themfelves  into  our  phantafy,  through  their  own  depraved  imaginations. 
And  by  the  circulations  of  the  foul  being  merged  in  a  profound  river  and 
impetuoufly  borne  along,  we  mu  ft  underftand  by  the  river,  not  the  human 
body  alone,  but  the  whole  of  generation  (with  which  we  are  externally 
furrounded)  through  its  fvvift  and  unftable  flowing.  For  thus,  fays  Proclus, 
Plato  in  the  Republic  calls  the  whole  of  generated  nature  the  river  of  Lethe, 
which  contains  both  Lethe  and  the  meadow  of  Ate,  according  to  Empe¬ 
docles  2  ;  the  devouring  jaws  of  matter  and  the  light-hating  world,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Gods  ;  and  the  winding  rivers  under  which  many  are  drawn 
down,  as  the  oracles  3  aftert.  But  by  the  circulations  of  the  foul  the  dia- 
noetic  and  doxaftic  powers  are  fgnifed  ;  the  former  of  which,  through  the 
foul’s  conjunction  with  the  body,  is  impeded  in  its  energies,  and  the  latter  is 
Titanically  torn  in  pieces  under  the  irrational  life. 

Again,  if  we  conlider  man  with  reference  to  a  contemplative  life,  which  is 
the  true  end  of  his  formation,  we  fhall  find  that  the  head,  which  is  the  in- 
ftrument  of  contemplation,  is  the  principal  member,  and  that  the  other 
members  were  only  added  as  miniftrant  to  the  head.  With  refpeCt  to  fight, 

1  i.  e.  men. 

8  Ev  y  not i  v  AvjStj,  Hai  o  tmj  At>j$  //coy,  u;  Qwiv  E /*7Ti$0Ktos>  y.ai  to  haQpov  vns  Hat  o  puaotpawt 
hov^cs,  us  ot  Ssot  teyoucri,  nai  r a  anoxia  ptiSpa,  L<p’  uv  hi  woMoi  HaTaaupovTai ,  us  Xoyict  (pn?iv.  Prod,  in 
Tim.  p.  339.  See  more  concerning  this  in  my  Diflertation  on  the  Eleulinlan  and  Bacchic 
Myfteries. 

3  Viz.  the  oracles  of  Zoroafter. 
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it  mud  be  obferved  that  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  the  Stoics,  many  of  the 
Peripatetics  and  antient  geometricians,  together  with  the  Platonifts,  were 
of  opinion  that  vifion  fubfids  through  a  lucid  fpirit  emitted  from  the  eyes  : 
and  this  fpirit,  according  to  Plato  and  his  followers,  is  an  unburning  viviflc 
fire  fimilar  to  celedial  fire,  from  which  it  originally  proceeds.  But  this 
fire,  the  illuminations  of  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  give  life  to 
our  mortal  part,  is  abundantly  colleded  in  the  eye  as  in  a  fat  diaphanous  fub- 
ftance,  whole  moidure  is  moll  fhining  and  whofe  membranes  are  tender  and 
tranfparent,  but  yet  fufficiently  firm  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  inhe¬ 
rent  light.  But  a  mod  ferene  ray  fhines  through  the  more  folid  pupil;  and 
this  ray  originates  internally  from  one  nerve,  but  is  afterwards  derived 
through  two  fmall  nerves  to  the  two  eves.  And  thefe  nerves,  through  the 
fat  humours  of  the  eyes,  winding  under  the  tunics,  arrive  at  length  at  the 
pupils.  But  a  light  of  this  kind,  thus  preferved  in  the  fmall  nerves,  and 
burding  through  the  narrow  pupils  as  foon  as  it  fhines  forth  into  difperfed 
rays,  as  it  commenced  from  one  ray,  l'o  it  immediately  returns  into  one, 
from  the  rays  naturally  uniting  in  one  common  rav  :  for  the  eyes  alfo, 
on  account  of  their  lubricity,  roundnefs,  and  fmooth  lubdance,  are  eafily 
moved  hither  and  thither,  with  an  equal  and  fimilar  revolution.  This  vifual 
ray,  however,  cannot  proceed  externally  and  perceive  objects  at  a  didance, 
unlefs  it  is  conjoined  with  external  light  proceeding  conically  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  hence  our  ray  infinuating  itfelf  into  this  light,  and  becoming  drength- 
ened  by  the  alfociation,  continues  its  progreffion  till  it  meets  with  fome, 
oppofing  objed.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  either  diffufes  itfelf  through 
the  fuperficies  of  the  object,  or  runs  through  it  with  wonderful  celeritv,  and 
becomes  immediately  affeded  with  the  quality  of  the  objed.  And  a  relid- 
ance,  motion,  and  affection  of  this  kind  produces  vifion,  viz.  from  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  ray  thus  affeded  gradually  arriving  at  the  indrument  of  fio-ht, 
and  by  this  means  exciting  that  image  of  the  objed  which  is  naturally  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  indrument,  and  through  which  when  excited  perception  enfues. 
For  there  are  three  particulars  which  belong  in  general  to  all  the  lenfes  ;  fird, 
an  image  or  mark  of  the  fenlible  thing  impreded  in  the  fenfitive  indrument; 
and  this  condituted  both  in  paffion  and  energy  in  a  certain  limilitude  to  the 
fenlible  object  :  but  afterwards  we  mud  confider  an  impreffion  of  this  kind 
as  now  perfed,  and  ending  in  fpecies,  viz.  in  the  common  compofite  life  : 

and 
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and,  in  the  third  place,  that  inherent  reafon  of  the  foul  enfues,  which  ger¬ 
minates  from  the  fenfitive  foul,  is  accommodated  to  fpecies  of  this  kind,  and 
is  that  through  which  fenfitive  judgment  and  cogitation  fubfift. 

But  further,  the  Platonifts  admit,  with  Democritus  and  Empedocles,  that 
certain  material  images  of  things  flow  through  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  pre- 
ferve,  to  a  certain  diftance,  not  only  the  qualities  but  likewife  the  fhape  of 
the  bodies  from  which  they  flow,  And  thefe  radial  images  are  intimated 
by  Plato  in  this  dialogue,  in  the  Sophifla,  and  in  the  feventh  book  of  his 
Republic;  in  commenting  on  the  laft  of  which,  Proclus  obferves  as  follows  : 
6(  According  to  Plato,  (fays  he)  reprefentations  of  things  are  hypoftafes  of 
certain  images  fabricated  by  a  demoniacal  art,  as  he  teaches  us  in  the 
Sophifla  ;  for  fhadows,  of  which  they  fay  images  are  the  companions,  poffefs 
a  nature  of  this  kind.  For  thefe  are  the  effigies  of  bodies  and  figures,  and 
have  an  abundant  fympathy  with  the  things  from  which  they  fall;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  the  arts  of  magicians  are  able  to  effedt,  and  from  what  they 
tell  us  concerning  images  and  fhadows.  But  why  fhould  I  fpeak  of  the 
powers  of  magicians,  when  irrational  animals  are  able  to  operate  through 
images  and  fhadows,  prior  to  all  reafon  ?  for  they  fay  that  the  hyaena,  by 
trampling  on  the  fhadow  of  a  dog  feated  on  an  eminence,  will  hurl  him 
down  and  devour  him  ;  and  Ariflotle  fays,  that  if  a  woman,  during  her 
menffrua,  looks  into  a  mirror,  fhe  will  defile  both  the  mirror  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  image/’— ‘Ox/  xaxa  HA aToova  ai  sjx(f)a<r£ig  vnocrTacrsig  sicriv  siciooXwv  tivmv  Soupoviot 
jjt,rirXJav7i  ^yipciovpyov^svai,  .xa9u7rsp  avTog  sv  r«  cro(picrTvi  <$/$a<rx£t.  K ou  yap  at  cnuca  aig  roc 
ci'SuiXa  cfv^v iysiv  ToiuvT’ijv  syovcri  (pveriv.  K ai  yap  avTai  cwptaTMV  stert  xai  cry/] pLajovv 

£ixovsgs  xai  7ra^7roXvv  syoveri  7 rpog  ra  a(p ’  00 v  s fjL7T nfj over  1  (rvpe-'/raQsioiv,  ug  SqAovcri  xai  octoc 
juayuv  (lege  peaywv)  Tsyvai  %pog  rs  ra  si^ooXa  $pav  xai  STrayysXXovTai  xai  Tag  erxiag.  K ai 
ji  A syu  Tag  sxsivuov  Svvausig  a  xai  roig  aXoyoig  Y$vj  Qooig  vTrapyvj  7 rpo  A oyov  7rav]og  svspysiv.. 
'H  yap  vaivu  (pa<riv  TVjV  tov  xvvog  sv  Ji \>si  xchQyillsvov  7ruTVi(ra<ra  crxiav  xaTa&txXXsi,  xai  Ooivvjv 
TroiYiTai  tov  xvvet.  K ai  yvvaixog  xaQaipovuesvrig  (pvicriv  Apio-TOTC-Xvjg,  sig  sveorjpov  i^ovtrvjg,  ai^a- 
TovTca,  to  ts  svoTTTpovy  xai  to  i-j^aivoiLsvov  siluXov1. — And  he  likewife  informs  us  in 
the  fame  place,  that  thefe  images,  on  account  of  their  {lender  exiflence, 
cannot  otherwife  become  vifible  to  our  eyes,  than  when,  in  confequence  of 
being  eftablifhed,  refitored,  and  illuminated  in  mirrors,  they  again  receive 
their  priftine  power  and  the  fhape  of  their  originals.  Hence,  fays  he,  denfity 

1  Vid.  Prod,  in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  430. 
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is  required  in  the  body  which  receives  them,  that  the  image  may  not  be 
diffipated  from  the  rarity  of  the  receptacle,  and  that  front  many  defluxions 
it  may  pafs  into  one  form.  But  fmoothnefs  likewife  is  required,  left  the 
afperity  of  the  receptacle,  on  account  of  the  prominency  of  fome  of  its  parts 
and  the  depth  of  others,  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  inequality  to  the  image.  And, 
laftly,  fplendour  is  required ;  that  the  image,  which  naturally  polfeffes  a 
{lender  form,  may  become  apparent  to  the  fight. 

In  the  next  place,  with  refpeCt  to  matter,  and  the  various  epithets  by  which 
Plato  calls  it  in  this  dialogue,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  in  an  amend¬ 
ing  feries  of  fubje&s  we  muft  arrive  at  length  at  fomething  which  is  better 
than  all  things,  fo  in  a  defcending  feries  our  progreffion  muft  be  flopped  by 
fomething  which  is  worfe  than  all  things,  and  which  is  the  general  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  laft  proceflion  of  forms.  And  this  is  what  the  antients  called 
matter,  and  which  they  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  indefinite- 
nefs  of  an  incorporeal,  indivifible,  and  intelleChial  nature,  and  as  fomething 
which  is  not  formally  imprefied  and  bounded  by  three  dimenfions,  but  is 
entirely  remitted  and  refolved,  and  is  on  all  fides  rapidly  flowing  from  being 
into  non-entity.  But  this  opinion  concerning  matter,  fays  Simplicius  1 , 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  flrft  Pythagoreans  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  after  thefe  by  Plato,  according  to  the  relation  of  Moderatus.  For  he 
fhows  us — “  that,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  there  is  a  firjl  one  fubfift- 
ing  prior  to  the  effence  of  things  and  every  fubftance  ;  that  alter  this,  true 
being  and  intelligible  or  forms  fubfift  :  and,  in  the  third 'place,  that  which  per¬ 
tains  to  foul,  and  which  participates  of  the  one  and  of  intellectual  forms.  But 
after  this  (fays  he)  the  laft  nature,  which  is  that  of  fenfibles,  fubfifts  ;  which 
does  not  participate  of  the  preceding  natures,  but  is  thus  affeCled  and  formed 
according  to  the  reprefentation  of  thefe  ;  fince  the  matter  of  fenfible  natures 
is  the  fhadow  of  that  non-being  which  primarily  fubfifts  in  quantity,  or  rather 
may  be  faid  to  depend  upon,  and  be  produced  by,  this.”  Hence  Porphyry, 
in  his  fecond  book  on  Matter,  fays  Simplicius,  obferves  that  Plato  calls 
matter,  quantity,  which  is  formlefs,  indivifible,  and  without  figure  ;  but 
capacious,  and  the  receptacle  of  form,  figure,  divilion,  quality,  and  other 
things  of  a  fimilar  kind.  And  this  quantity  and  form,  confidered  according 
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1  In  Ariftot.  Phyf.  p.  50,  b. 
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to  the  privation  of  a  uniform  reafon,  which  comprehends  all  the  reafons  of 
beings  in  itfelf,  is  the  paradigm  of  the  matter  of  bodies ;  which,  fays  Por¬ 
phyry,  both  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans  call  a  quantum,  not  after  the  fame 
manner  as  form  is  a  quantum,  but  according  to  privation  and  analyfis,  exten- 
lion  and  divulfion,  and  its  mutation  from  being.  Matter,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  do&rine,  as  Simplicius  well  obferves,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
permutation  and  viciffitude  of  fenfibJe  forms,  with  refpefl  to  in  tell  igibles  ; 
lince  from  thence  they  verge  downwards,  and  extend  to  perfect  non-entity, 
or  the  laft  of  things — that  is,  to  matter  itfelf.  Hence,  fays  he,  becaufe  dregs 
and  matter  are  always  the  laft  of  things,  the  Egyptians  aftert  that  matter, 
which  they  enigmatically  denominate  water,  is  the  dregs  of  the  fiift  life; 
fublifting  as  a  certain  mire  or  mud,  the  receptacle  of  generable  and  fenfible 
natures  ;  and  which  is  not  any  definite  form,  but  a  certain  conftitution  of 
fubfiftence,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  which  is  indivifible,  immaterial  and 
true  being,  is  a  conftitution  of  an  intelligible  nature.  And  though  all  forms 
fubfift  both  in  in  tel  ligibles  and  in  matter,  yet  in  the  former  they  fubfift 
without  matter,  indivifibly  and  truly  ;  but  in  the  latter  diviiibly,  and  after 
the  manner  of  fhadows.  And  on  this  account  every  fenfible  form  is  diffi- 
pated  through  its  union  with  material  interval,  and  falls  from  the  liability 
and  reality  of  being. 

But  the  following  profound  and  admirable  defcription  of  matter  by  Plo¬ 
tinus  (Ennead.  3,  lib.  6)  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Platonic  reader. — “  Since  matter  (fays  he)  is  neither  foul,  nor  intelleft,  nor 
life,  nor  form,  nor  reafon,  nor  bound,  but  a  certain  indefinitenefs ;  nor  yet 
capacity,  for  what  can  it  produce  ?  fince  it  is  foreign  from  all  thefe,  it  cannot 
merit  .the  appellation  of  being  ;  but  is  defervedly  called  non-entity.  Nor  yet 
is  it  non-entity  in  the  fame  manner  as  motion  and  permanency  are  non-beings, 
considered  as  different  from  being:  but  it  is  true  non-entity;  the  mere 
Shadow  and  imagination  of  bulk,  and  the  deiire  of  fubfiftence  ;  remaining 
fixed  without  abiding,  of  itfelf  invisible,  and  avoiding  the  defire  of  him  who- 
is  anxious  to  perceive  its  nature.  Hence,  when  no  one  perceives  it,  it  is 
then  in  a  manner  prefent ;  but  cannot  be  viewed  by  him  who  ftrives  intently 
to  behold  it.  Again,  in  itfelf  contraries  always  appear  ;  the  Small  and  the 
great,  the  lefs  and  the  more,  deficience  and  excels.  So  that  it  is  a  phantom, 
neither  abiding  nor  yet  able  to  fly  away ;  capable  of  no  one  denomination, 
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and  pofleffing  no  power  from  intelleft ;  but  is  conftituted  in  the  defedl  and 
fhade,  as  it  were,  of  all  real  being.  Hence,  too,  in  each  of  its  vanifhing 
appellations,  it  eludes  our  fearch  :  for,  if  we  think  of  it  as  fomething  great, 
it  is  in  the  mean  time  fmall ;  if  as  fomething  more,  it  becomes  lefs  ;  and 
the  apparent  being  which  we  meet  with  in  its  image  is  non-being,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  flying  mockery.  So  that  the  forms  which  appear  in  matter  are 
merely  ludicrous  ;  flhadows  falling  upon  fhadow,  as  in  a  mirror,  where  the 
pofition  of  the  apparent  is  different  from  that  of  the  real  objed  ;  and  which, 
though  apparently  full  of  forms,  poflefles  nothing  real  and  true.  But  the 
things  which  enter  into,  and  depart  from,  matter,  are  nothing  but  imitations 
of  being,  and  femblances  flowing  about  a  formlefs  femblance.  They  feem, 
indeed,  to  effed  fomething  in  the  fubjed  matter,  but  in  reality  produce 
nothing  ;  from  their  debile  and  flowing  nature  being  endued  with  no  folidity 
and  no  rebounding  power.  And  fince  matter  likewife  has  no  folidity,  they 
penetrate  it  without  divifion,  like  images  in  water,  or  as  if  any  one  fhould 
fill  a  vacuum  with  forms.” 

Such,  then,  being  the  true  condition  of  matter  and  her  inherent  fhadowy 
forms,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  whatever  becomes  corporeal  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  has  but  little  power  of  recalling  itfelf  into  one  ;  and  that  a 
nature  of  this  kind  is  ready  by  every  trifling  impulfe  to  remain  as  it  is  im¬ 
pelled  ;  to  rufh  from  the  embraces  of  bound,  and  haften  into  multitude  and 
non-entity.  Hence,  as  Plotinus  beautifully  obferves,  (Ennead.  3,  lib.  6,) — 
“  thofe  who  only  place  being  in  the  genus  of  body,  in  confequence  of  im- 
pulfes  and  concuflions,  and  the  phantafms  perceived  through  the  fenfes, 
which  perfuade  them  that  fenfe  is  alone  the  ftandard  of  truth,  are  affedled 
like  thofe  in  a  dream,  who  imagine  that  the  perceptions  of  fleep  are  true. 
For  fenfe  is  alone  the  employment  of  the  dormant  loul ;  fince  as  much  of 
the  foul  as  is  merged  in  body,  fo  much  of  it  fleeps.  But  true  elevation  and 
true  vigilance  are  a  refurredtion  from,  and  not  with,  the  dull  mats  of  body. 
For,  indeed,  a  refurrection  with  body  is  only  a  tranfmigration  from  fleep  to 
fleep,  and  from  dream  to  dream,  like  a  man  paffing  in  the  dark  from  bed  to 
bed.  But  that  elevation  is  perfectly  true  which  entirely  riles  from  the  dead 
weight  of  bodies ;  for  thefe,  pofleffing  a  nature  repugnant  to  foul,  poflefs 
fomething  oppofite  to  efience.  And  this  is  further  evident  from  their  gene- 

vol.  11.  3  n  ration. 
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ration,  their  continual  flowing  and  decay  ;  properties  entirely  foreign  from 
the  nature  of  being,  fubffantial  and  real.” 

Laftlv,  when  Plato  compofes  the  elements  from  mathematical  planes,  it 
is  necefiary  to  obferve  that,  as  thefe  are  phyfical  planes,  they  muft  not  only 
have  length  and  breadth,  but  likewife  depth,  that  they  may  be  able  to  fub- 
fift  as  principles  in  natural  effects. — “  For  the  Pythagoreans  (fays  Simpli¬ 
cius  *)  confidered  every  phyfical  body  as  a  figured  quantity,  and  as  in  itfelf 
matter,  but  fafhioned  with  different  figures.  That,  befides  this,  it  differs 
from  a  mathematical  body  in  being  material  and  tangible,  receiving  its  tan¬ 
gibility  from  its  bulk,  and  not  either  from  heat  or  cold.  Hence,  from  the 
fubjeft  matter  being  impreffed  with  different  figures,  they  affert  that  the 
four  elements  of  the  elements  fubfiff.  For  thefe  elements  rank  more  in  the 
nature  of  principles,  as  for  inftance,  the  cubic  of  earth  ;  not  that  earth  has 
wholly  a  cubic  figure,  but  that  each  of  the  parts  of  earth  is  compofed 
from  many  cubes,  which  through  their  fmallnefs  are  invifible  to  our  fight ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  the  other  elements  from  other  primary  figures. 
They  add  too,  that  from  this  difference  of  figures  all  the  other  properties  of 
the  elements  enlue,  and  their  mutations  into  each  other.  For,  if  it  is  inquired 
why  much  air  is  produced  from  a  little  water,  they  can  very  readily  affign 
the  caufe  by  faying,  that  the  elements  of  water  are  many,  and  that,  the  ico- 
faedrons  of  water  being  divided,  many  oflaedrons,  and  confequently  a  great 
quantity  of  air,  will  be  produced.” 

Simplicius  likewife  informs  us,  that  the  more  antient  of  Plato’s  inter¬ 
preters,  among  which  the  divine  Jamblichus  ranks,  confidered  Plato  as 
fpeaking  fymbolically  in  this  part  concerning  the  figures  of  the  elements  ; 
but  the  latter  Platonic  philofophers,  among  whom  Proclus,  in  my  opinion, 
ranks  as  the  moft  eminent,  explained  this  part  according  to  its  literal  mean¬ 
ing.  And  Simplicius,  in  the  fame  book,  has  fortunately  preferved  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Proclus  in  defence  of  Plato’s  doftrine  refpefling  thefe  planes, 
againft  the  obje&ions  of  Ariffotle. 

Should  it  be  afked  in  what  this  doflrine  concerning  planes  differs  from 
the  dogma  of  Democritus,  who  afferted  that  natural  bodies  were  fafhioned 


1  DeCoelo,  lib.  iv.  p.  139. 
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according  to  figures,  we  may  anfwer  with  Simplicius  *,  that  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans  by  a  plane  denoted  fomething  more  fimple  than  a  body  *, 
atoms  being  evidently  bodies  ;  that  they  afligned  commenfuration  and  a 
demiurgic  analogy  3  to  their  figures,  which  Democritus  did  not  to  his  atoms ; 
and  that  they  differed  from  him  in  their  arrangement  of  earth. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  at  prefent  for  an  epitome  of  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  of  this  moft  interefting  dialogue.  For,  as  it  is  my  defign  at 
fome  future  period  to  publifh  as  complete  a  commentary  as  I  am  able  from 
the  inedimable  commentaries  of  Proclus  on  this  dialogue,  with  additional 
obfervations  of  my  own,  a  more  copious  introduction  might  at  prefent  be 
confidered  as  fuperfluous.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  proceeding  any  further, 
might  alone  very  well  apologife  for  the  want  of  completion  in  this  compen¬ 
dium.  For  the  commentary  of  Proclus,  though  confiding  of  five  books,  is 
imperfeCt  4,  and  does  not  even  extend  fo  far  as  to  the  doCtrine  of  vifion, 
which  in  the  prefent  introduction  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  1  trud, 
therefore,  that  the  candid  and  liberal  reader  will  gratefully  accept  thefe 
fruits  of  my  application  to  the  Platonic  philofophy  ;  and  as  this  introduction 
and  the  following  tranflation  were  the  refult  of  no  moderate  labour  and 
perfeverance,  I  earnedly  hope  they  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  fome 
few  at  lead  from  the  deep  of  oblivion,  of  recalling  their  attention  from 
fluctuating  and  delufive  objects  to  permanent  and  real  being ;  and  thus  may 
at  length  lead  them  back  to  their  paternal  port,  as  the  only  retreat  which 
can  confer  perfeCt  fecurity  and  red. 

1  De  Ccelo,  p.  142. 

3  Viz.  than  any  vifible  fublunary  body. 

3  i.  e.  a&ive  and  fabricative  powers. 

4  It  is  a  circumftance  remarkably  unfortunate,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  that  not  one  of  the 
invaluable  commentaries  of  this  philofopher  has  been  preferved  entire.  For  that  he  wrote  a  com¬ 
plete  commentary  on  this  dialogue,  is  evident  from  a  citation  of  Olympiodorus  on  -Ariftotle’s 
Meteors  from  it,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  now  extant.  In  like  manner,  his 
treatife  on  Plato’s  theology  is  imperfefl,  wanting  a  feventh  book;  his  commentaries  on  the  Par¬ 
menides  want  many  books ;  his  feholia  on  the  Cratylus  are  far  from  being  complete ;  and  this 
islikewife  the  cafe  with  his  commentary  on  the  Firft  Alcibiades- 
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Soc. 

X  SEE  one,  two,  three,  but  where,  friend  Timseus,  is  that  fourth  perfon, 
who  being  received  by  me  yefterday  at  a  banquet  of  difputation,  ought  now 
in  his  turn  to  repay  me  with  a  fimilar  repaft  ? 

Tim.  He  labours,  Socrates,  under  a  certain  infirmity  ;  for  he  would  not 
willingly  be  abfent  from  fuch  an  aflociation  as  the  prefent. 

Soc.  It  remains  therefore  for  you,  O  Timaeus,  and  the  company  prefent, 
to  fill  up  the  part  of  this  abfent  gueft. 

Tim.  Entirely  fo,  Socrates.  And  we  fhall  endeavour,  to  the  utmoft  of 
our  ability,  to  leave  nothing  belonging  to  fuch  an  employment  unaccom- 
plifhed.  For  it  would  be  by  no  means  juft  that  we,  who  were  yefterday 
entertained  by  you,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  guefts  ought  to' be  received,  fliould 
not  return  the  hofpitality  with  readinefs  and  delight. 

Soc.  Do  you  recolleft  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  things  which  I 
propofed  to  you  to  explain  ? 

Tim.  Some  things,  indeed,  I  recollect ;  but  fuch  as  I  have  forgotten  do 
you  recall  into  my  memory.  Or  rather,  if  it  be  not  too  much  trouble,  run 
over  the  whole  in  a  curfory  manner  from  the  beginning,  that  it  may  be  more 
firmly  eftablilhed  in  our  memory. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  fo.  And  to  begin  :  The  fum  of  yefterday’s  difpute  was, 
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what  kind  of  republic  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  beft,  and  from  what  fort  of 
men  fuch  a  republic  ought  to  be  compofed. 

Tim.  And  by  us,  indeed,  Socrates,  all  that  you  faid  was  approved  in  the 
higheft  degree. 

Soc.  Did  we  not,  in  the  firft  place,  feparate  hufbandmen  and  other  arti¬ 
ficers  from  thofe  whom  we  confidered  as  the  defenders  of  the  city  ? 

Tim.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  we  had  aligned  to  every  one  that  which  was  accommo¬ 
dated  to  his  nature,  and  had  prefcribed  only  one  particular  employment  to 
every  particular  art,  we  likewife  afligned  to  the  military  tribe  one  province 
only,  I  mean  that  of  protecting  the  city ;  and  this  as  well  from  the  hoftile 
incurfions  of  internal  as  of  external  enemies  ;  but  yet  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
adminifter  juftice  mildly  to  the  fubjeCts  of  their  government,  as  being  natu¬ 
rally  friends,  and  to  behave  with  warlike  fiercenefs  againft  their  enemies  in 
battle. 

Tim.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  For  we  afferted,  I  think,  that  the  fouls  of  the  guardians  fhould  be 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  at  the  fame  time  to  be  both  irafcible  and  philofophic  in 
a  remarkable  degree  ;  fo  that  they  might  be  gentle  to  their  friends,  and 
bold  and  ferocious  to  their  enemies. 

Tim.  You  did  fo. 

Soc.  But  what  did  we  affert  concerning  their  education  ?  Was  it  not 
that  they  fhould  be  inftruCted  in  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  mufic,  and  other 
becoming  difciplines  ? 

Tim.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  We  likewife  eftablifhed,  that  thofe  who  were  fo  educated  fhould 
neither  confider  gold,  or  filver,  or  any  goods  of  a  fimilar  kind,  as  their  own 
private  property  ;  but  that  rather,  after  the  manner  of  adjutants,  they  fhould 
receive  the  wages  of  guardianfhip  from  thofe  whom  they  defend  and  pre- 
ferve  ;  and  that  their  recompenfe  fhould  be  no  more  than  is  fufficient  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  fubfiftence.  That,  befides  this,  they  fhould  ufe  their  public  ftipend  in 
common,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  common  fubfiftence  with  each 
other ;  fo  that,  neglecting  every  other  concern,  they  may  employ  their 
attention  folely  on  virtue,  and  the  difcharge  of  their  peculiar  employment. 

Tim.  Thele  things  alfo  were  related  by  you. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Of  women  too  we  afferted,  that  they  fhould  be  educated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  aptly  conformed  fimilar  to  the  natures  of  men  ;  with  whom 
they  fhould  perform  in  common  both  the  duties  of  war,  and  whatever  elfe 
belongs  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

Tim.  This  too  was  afferted  by  you. 

Soc.  But  what  did  we  eftablifh  concerning  the  procreation  of  children  ? 
Though  perhaps  you  eafiiy  remember  this,  on  account  of  its  novelty.  For 
we  ordered  that  the  marriages  and  children  fhould  be  common;  as  we  were 
particularly  careful  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  diftinguifh  his  own  children, 
but  that  all  might  confider  all  as  their  kindred  ;  that  hence  thofe  of  an  equal 
age  might  regard  themlelves  as  brothers  and  lifters  ;  but  that  the  younger 
might  reverence  the  elder  as  their  parents  and  grandfathers,  and  the  elder 
might  efteem  the  younger  as  their  children  and  grandfons. 

Tim.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  as  you  fay,  are  eafiiy  remembered. 

Soc.  But  that  they  might  from  their  birth  acquire  a  difpofttion  as  far  as 
poftible  the  beft,  we  decreed  that  the  rulers  whom  we  placed  over  the  mar¬ 
riage  rites  fhould,  through  the  means  of  certain  lots,  take  care  that  in  the 
nuptial  league  the  worthy  were  mingled  with  the  worthy ;  that  no  difcord 
may  arife  in  this  conne&ion  when  it  does  not  prove  profperous  in  the  end  ; 
but  that  all  the  blame  may  be  referred  to  fortune,  and  not  to  the  guardians 
of  fuch  a  conjundlion. 

Tim.  We  remember  this  likewife. 

Soc.  We  alfo  ordered  that  the  children  of  the  good  ftiould  be  properly 
educated,  but  that  thofe  of  the  bad  ftiould  be  fecretly  fent  to  fome  other 
city  ;  yet  fo  that  fuch  of  the  adult  among  thefe  as  fhould  be  found  to  be  of  a 
good  difpofition  ftiould  be  recalled  from  exile ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  were  retained  from  the  firft  in  the  city  as  good,  but  proved  after¬ 
wards  bad,  fhould  be  fimilarly  banifhed. 

Tim.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  Have  we,  therefore,  fufficiently  epitomized  yefterday’s  difputation  ; 
or  do  you  require  any  thing  further,  friend  Timasus,  which  I  have  omitted  ? 

Tim.  Nothing,  indeed,  Socrates  ;  for  all  this  was  the  fubjedt  of  your  dif¬ 
putation. 

Soc.  Hear  now  how  I  am  aftedled  towards  this  republic  which  we  have 
defcribed  ;  for  I  will  illuftrate  the  affair  by  a  fimilitude.  Suppofe  then  that 
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Come  one,  on  beholding  beautiful  animals,  whether  reprefented  in  a  picture, 
or  really  alive,  but  in  a  date  of  perfe£t  red:,  fhould  defire  to  behold  them  in 
motion,  and  druggling  as  it  were  to  imitate  thofe  gedures  which  feem  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  bodies  ;  in  fuch  a  manner  am  I  affected 
towards  the  form  of  that  republic  which  we  have  defcribed.  For  I  fhould 
gladly  hear  any  one  relating  the  conteds  of  our  city  with  other  nations, 
when  it  engages  in  a  becoming  manner  in  war,  and  ads  during  fuch  an  en- 
gagement  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  inditution,  both  with  refped  to  prac¬ 
tical  achievements  and  verbal  negotiations.  For  indeed,  O  Critias  and 
Hermocrates,  I  am  confcious  of  my  own  inability  to  praife  fuch  men  and 
fuch  a  city  according  to  their  defert.  Indeed,  that  I  fhould  be  incapable  of 
fuch  an  undertaking  is  not  wonderful,  fince  the  fame  imbecility  feems  to 
have  attended  poets  both  of  the  pad  and  prefent  age.  Not  that  I  delpife  the 
poetic  tribe  ;  but  it  appears  from  hence  evident,  that,  as  thefe  kind  of  men 
are  dudious  of  imitation,  they  ealily  and  in  the  bed  manner  exprefs  things 
in  which  they  have  been  educated  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is 
foreign  from  their  education  they  imitate  with  difficulty  in  addons,  and 
with  dill  more  difficulty  in  words.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  tribe  of  Sophids, 
though  I  confider  them  as  Ikilled  both  in  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  in  many 
other  illudrious  arts  ;  yet,  as  they  have  no  fettled  abode,  but  wander  daily 
through  a  multitude  of  cities,  I  am  afraid  led,  with  refpedl  to  the  inditutions 
of  philofophers  and  politicians,  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  conjedfure  the 
quality  and  magnitude  of  thofe  concerns  which  wife  and  politic  men  are 
engaged  in  with  individuals,  in  warlike  undertakings,  both  in  addons  and 
difcourfe.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  fhould  apply  to  you,  who  excel  in 
the  dudy  of  wifdom  and  civil  adminidration,  as  well  naturally  as  through 
the  affidance  of  proper  difcipline  and  inditution.  For  Timaeus  here  of 
Locris,  an  Italian  city  governed  by  the  bed  of  laws,  exclufive  of  his  not 
being  inferior  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  wealth  and  nobility,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  own  city  at  the  highed  pods  of  government  and  honours. 
Befdes,  we  all  know  that  Critias  is  not  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  which 
we  are  now  fpeaking.  Nor  is  this  to  be  doubted  of  Hermocrates,  fince  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  circumdances  evince  that  he  is  both  by  nature  and  education  adapted 
to  all  fuch  concerns.  Hence,  when  you  yederday  requeded  me  to  difpute 
about  the  inditution  of  a  republic,  I  readily  complied  with  your  requed  ; 
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being  perfuaded  that  the  remainder  of  the  difcourfe  could  not  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  explained  by  any  one  than  by  you,  if  you  were  but  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  its  difcuffion.  For,  unlefs  you  properly  adapt  the  city  for  warlike 
purpofes,  there  is  no  one  in  the  prefent  age  from  whom  it  can  acquire  every 
thing  becoming  its  conftitution.  As  I  have,  therefore,  hitherto  complied 
with  your  requeft,  I  fhall  now  require  you  to  comply  with  mine  in  the 
above-mentioned  particulars.  Nor  have  you  indeed  refuted  this  employ¬ 
ment,  but  have  with  common  confent  determined  to  repay  my  hofpitalitv 
with  the  banquet  of  difcourfe.  I  now,  therefore,  ftand  prepared  to  receive 
the  promifed  feaft. 

He  rm.  But  we,  O  Socrates,  as  Timseus  juft  now  fignified,  fhall  cheer¬ 
fully  engage  in  the  execution  of  your  defire  ;  for  we  cannot  offer  any  excufe 
fufficient  to  juftify  negledt  in  this  affair.  For  yefterday,  when  we  departed 
from  hence  and  went  to  the  lodging  of  Critias,  where  we  are  accuftomed 
to  refide,  both  in  his  apartment  and  prior  to  this  in  the  way  thither  we  dif- 
courfed  on  this  very  particular.  He  therefore  related  to  us  a  certain  antient 
hiftory,  which  I  wifh ,  O  Critias,  you  would  now  repeat  to  Socrates,  that  he 
may  judge  whether  it  any  way  conduces  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  requeft. 

Crit.  It  is  requifite  to  comply,  if  agreeable  to  Timaeus,  the  third  affociate 
of  our  undertaking. 

Tim.  I  affent  to  your  compliance. 

Crit.  Hear  then,  O  Socrates,  a  difcourfe  furprifing  indeed  in  the  extreme, 
yet  in  every  refpedt  true,  as  it  was  once  related  by  Solon,  the  moft  wife  of 
the  feven  wife  men.  Solon,  then,  was  the  familiar  and  intimate  friend  of 
our  great-grandfather  Dropis,  as  he  himfelf  often  relates  in  his  poems.  But 
lie  once  declared  to  our  grandfather  Critias,  (as  the  old  man  himfelf  informed 
us,)  that  great  and  admirable  adlions  had  once  been  achieved  by  this  city, 
which  neverthelefs  were  buried  in  oblivion,  through  length  of  time  and  the 
deftru&ion  of  mankind.  In  particular  he  informed  me  of  one  undertaking 
more  illuftrious  than  the  reft,  which  I  now  think  proper  to  relate  to  you, 
both  that  I  may  repay  my  obligations,  and  that  by  fuch  a  relation  I  may  offer 
my  tribute  of  praife  to  the  Goddefs  in  the  prefent  folemnity,  by  celebrating 
her  divinity,  as  it  were,  with  hymns,  juftly  and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
truth. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  But  what  is  this  antient  achievement  which  was 
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not  only  a&ually  related  by  Solon,  but  was  once  really  accompliffied  by  this 
city  ? 

Crit.  I  will  acquaint  you  with  that  antient  hiftory,  wffiich  I  did  not  indeed 
receive  from  a  youth,  but  from  a  man  very  much  advanced  in  years  ;  for  at 
that  time  Critias,  as  he  himfelf  declared,  was  almoft  ninety  years  old, 
and  I  myfelf  was  about  ten.  When,  therefore,  that  folemnity  was  celebrated 
among  us  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cureotis  Apaturiorum  1 ,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  boys  in  that  feftivity  are  accuftomed  to  perform.  For, 
when  our  parents  had  fet  before  us  the  rewards  propofed  for  the  contefl  of 
finging  verfes,  both  a  multitude  of  verfes  of  many  poets  were  recited,  and 
many  of  us  efpecially  fung  the  poems  of  Solon,  becaufe  they  were  at  that 
time  entirely  new.  But  then  one  of  our  tribe,  whether  he  was  willing  to 
gratify  Critias,  or  whether  it  was  his  real  opinion,  affirmed  that  Solon 
appeared  to  him  mod  wife  in  other  concerns,  and  in  things  refpedling  poetry 
the  moft  ingenious  of  all  poets.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  man  (for  I  very 
well  remember)  was  vehemently  delighted  ;  and  faid,  laughing — If  Solon, 
O  Amynander,  had  not  engaged  in  poetry  as  a  cafual  affair,  but  had  made 
it,  as  others  do,  a  ferious  employment  ;  and  if  through  feditions  and  other 
fluctuations  of  the  date,  in  which  he  found  his  country  involved,  he  had  not 
been  compelled  to  neglect  the  completion  of  the  hidory  which  he  brought 
from  Egypt,  I  do  not  think  that  either  Heliod  or  Homer,  or  any  other  poet, 
would  have  acquired  greater  glory  and  renown.  In  confequence  of  this, 
Amynander  inquired  of  Critias  what  that  hidory  was.  To  which  he  an- 
fvvered,  that  it  was  concerning  an  affair  the  greated  and  mod  celebrated 

1  The  Apaturia,  according  to  Proclus  and  Suidas,  were  fcftivalsin  honour  of  Bacchus,  which 
were  publicly  celebrated  for  the  fpace  of  three  days.  And  they  were  afligned  this  name,  Si  «7raT>j, 
that  is,  on  account  of  the  deception  through  which  Neptune  is  reported  to  have  vanquifhcd 
Xanthus.  The  firft  day  of  thefe  feflivaJs  was  called  Hhpnzix,  in  which,  as  the  name  indicates, 
thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  feafted  together;  and  hence  (fays  Proclus)  on  this  day  tmx 1X1  HXi  fewct 
fplendid  banquets  and  much  fealling  took  place.  The  fecond  day  was  called  avappvtri;,  a 
facrijice ,  becaufe  many  victims  were  facrificed  in  it  ;  and  hence  the  victims  were  called  avappvpuzTa, 
becaufe  spvoixzvx  am  eBuito,  they  were  drawn  upwards ,  and  facrificed.  I  he  third  day,  ol  which 
Plato  fpeaks  in  this  place,  was  called  xoupEUTv;,  becaufe  on  this  day  nxpoi,  that  is,  boys  or  girls,  were 
colle£ted  together  in  tribes,  with  their  hair  (horn.  And  to  thefe  fome  add  a  fourth  day,  which 
they  call  £5n£3bs,  or  the  day  after.  Proclus  further  informs  us,  that  the  boys  who  were  colle£ted 
on  the  third  day  were  about  three  or  four  years  old. 
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which  this  city  ever  performed  ;  though  through  length  of  time,  and  the 
dedru&ion  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  undertaken,  the  fame  of  its  execution 
has  not  reached  the  prefent  age.  But  I  befeech  you,  O  Critias,  (fay  Amy- 
nander,)  relate  this  affair  from  the  beginning ;  and  inform  me  what  that 
event  was  which  Solon  afferted  as  a  fa£t,  and  on  what  occafion,  and  from 
whom  he  received  it. 

There  is  then  (fays  he)  a  certain  region  of  Egypt  called  Delta,  about  the 
fummit  of  which  the  dreams  of  the  Nile  are  divided.  In  this  place  a  go¬ 
vernment  is  edablifhed  called  Saitical ;  and  the  chief  city  of  this  region  of 
Delta  is  Sais,  from  which  alfo  king  Amafis  derived  his  origin.  The  city  has 
a  prefiding  divinity,  whole  name  is  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  Neith,  and  in  the 
Greek  Athena,  or  Minerva.  Thefe  men  were  friends  of  the  Athenians,  with 
whom  they  declared  they  were  very  familiar,  through  a  certain  bond  of 
alliance.  In  this  country  Solon,  on  his  arrival  thither,  was,  as  he  himfelf 
relates,  very  honourably  received.  And  upon  his  inquiring  about  antient 
affairs  of  thofe  prieds  who  pofTeffed  a  knowledge  in  fuch  particulars  fuperior 
to  others,  he  perceived,  that  neither  himfelf,  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks,  (as 
he  himfelf  declared),  had  any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Hence, 
when  he  once  defired  to  excite  them  to  the  relation  of  antient  tranfaclions, 
he  for  this  purpofe  began  to  difcourfe  about  thole  mod  antient  events  which 
formerly  happened  among  us.  I  mean  the  traditions  concerning  the  fird 
Phoroneus  and  Niobe,  and  after  the  deluge,  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  (as 
defcribed  by  the  mythologids,)  together  with  their  poderity ;  at  the  fame 
time  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  different  ages  in  which  thefe  events 
are  faid  to  have  fubfided.  But  upon  this  one  of  thofe  more  antient  prieds 
exclaimed,  O  Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children,  nor  is  there 
any  luch  thing  as  an  aged  Grecian  among  you!  But  Solon,  when  he  heard 
this — What  (fays  he)  is  the  motive  of  your  exclamation.?  To  whom  the 
pried  : — Becaufe  all  your  fouls  are  juvenile  ;  neither  containing  any  antient 
opinion  derived  from  remote  tradition,  nor  any  difcipline  hoary  from  its 
exiftence  in  former  periods  of  time.  But  the  reafon  of  this  is  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  dedruflions  of  the  human  race,  which  formerly  have  been, 
and  again  will  be  :  the  greated  of  thefe,  indeed,  aridng  from  fire  and  water  ; 
but  the  Idler  irom  ten  thoufand  other  contingencies.  For  the  relation  fub- 
fiding  among  you,  that  Phaeton,  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  on  a  certain  time 
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attempting  to  drive  the  chariot  of  his  father,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  the 
track  obferved  by  his  parent,  burnt  up  the  natures  belonging  to  the  earth, 
and  perifhed  himfelf,  blafled  by  thunder — is  indeed  confidered  as  fabulous, 
yet  is  in  reality  true.  For  it  expreffes  the  mutation  of  the  bodies  revolving 
in  the  heavens  about  the  earth  ;  and  indicates  that,  through  long  periods  of 
time,  a  deftru&ion  of  terreftrial  natures  enfues  from  the  devaluations  of  lire. 
Hence,  thofe  who  either  dwell  on  mountains,  or  in  lofty  and  dry  places, 
perifh  more  abundantly  than  thofe  who  dwell  near  rivers,  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  fea.  To  us  indeed  the  Nile  is  both  falutary  in  other  refpe&s,  and 
liberates  us  from  the  fear  of  fuch-like  depredations.  But  when  the  Gods, 
purifying  the  earth  by  waters,  deluge  its  furface,  then  the  herdfmen  and 
Ihepherds  inhabiting  the  mountains  are  preferved,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
your  cities  are  hurried  away  to  the  fea  by  the  impetuous  inundation  of  the 
rivers.  On  the  contrary,  in  our  region,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time, 
did  the  waters  defcending  from  on  high  pour  with  defolation  on  the  plains  ; 
but  they  are  naturally  impelled  upwards  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  And 
from  thefe  caufes  the  moft  antient  traditions  are  preferved  in  our  country. 
For,  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  afferted,  that  in  thofe  places  where  neither  intenfe 
cold  nor  immoderate  heat  prevails,  the  race  of  mankind  is  always  preferved, 
though  fometimes  the  number  of  individuals  is  increafed,  and  fometimes  fufFers 
a  conliderable  diminution.  But  whatever  has  been  tranfadled  either  by  us,  or 
by  you,  or  in  any  other  place,  beautiful  or  great,  or  containing  any  thing 
uncommon,  of  which  we  have  heard  the  report,  every  thing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found  defcribed  in  our  temples,  and  preferved  to  the  prefent  day. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  you  and  other  nations  commit  only  recent  tranfac- 
tions  to  writing,  and  to  other  inventions  which  fociety  has  employed  for 
tranfmitting  information  to  pofterity  ;  and  fo  again,  at  {fated  periods  of  time, 
a  certain  celeftial  defluxion  rulhes  on  them  like  a  difeafe  ;  from  whence  thofe 
among  you  who  furvive  are  both  deftitute  of  literary  acquifitions  and  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Mufes.  Hence  it  happens  that  you  become  juvenile  again, 
and  ignorant  of  the  events  which  happened  in  antient  times,  as  well  among 
Us  as  in  the  regions  which  you  inhabit. 

The  tranfa&ions,  therefore,  O  Solon,  which  you  relate  from  your  antiqui¬ 
ties,  differ  very  little  from  puerile  fables.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  you  only 
mention  one  deluge  of  the  earth,  when  at  the  fame  time  many  have  hap- 
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pened.  And,  in  the  next  place,  you  are  ignorant  of  a  mod  illuftrious  and 
excellent  race  of  men,  who  once  inhabited  your  country  ;  from  whence  you 
and  jour  whole  city  defcended,  though  a  fmall  feed  only  of  this  admirable 
people  once  remained.  But  your  ignorance  in  this  affair  is  owing  to  the 
pofterity  of  this  people,  who  were  for  many  ages  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters,  and  became  as  it  were  dumb.  For  prior,  O  Solon,  to  that  mighty  deluge 
which  we  have  juft  mentioned,  a  city  of  Athenians  exifted,  informed 
according  to  the  beft  laws  both  in  military  concerns  and  every  other  duty  of 
life  ;  and  whofe  illuftrious  adlions  and  civil  inftitutions  are  celebrated  by  us  as 
the  moft  excellent  of  all  that  have  exifted  under  the  ample  circumference  of 
the  heavens.  Solon,  therefore,  upon  hearing  this,  faid  that  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  ;  and,  burning  with  a  moft  ardent  defire,  entreated  the  priefts  to  relate 
accurately  all  the  actions  of  his  antient  fellow-citizens.  That  afterwards 
one  of  the  priefts  replied  : — -Nothing  of  envy,  O  Solon,  prohibits  us  from 
complying  with  your  requeft.  But  for  your  fake,  and  that  of  your  city,  I 
will  relate  the  whole  ;  and  efpecially  on  account  of  that  Goddefs  who  is 
allotted  the  guardianfhip  both  of  your  city  and  ours,  and  by  whom  they  have 
been  educated  and  founded  :  yours,  indeed,  by  a  priority  to  ours  of  a  thou- 
fand  years,  receiving  the  feed  of  your  race  from  Vulcan  and  the  Earth.  But 
the  defcription  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this  our  city  during  the  fpace  of  eight 
thoufand  years,  is  preferved  in  our  facred  writings.  I  will,  therefore,  cur- 
forily  run  over  the  laws  and  more  illuftrious  actions  of  thofe  cities  which 
exifted  nine  thoufand  years  asro.  For  when  we  are  more  at  leifure  we  fhall 

--  O 

profecute  an  exadt  hiftory  of  every  particular,  receiving  for  this  purpofe  the 
facred  writings  themfelves. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  confider  the  laws  of  thefe  people,  and  compare 
there  with  ours  :  for  you  will  find  many  things  which  then  fubfifted  in  your 
city,  fimilar  to  fuch  as  exift  at  prefent.  For  the  priefts  paffed  their  life 
feparated  from  all  others.  The  artificers  alfo  exercifed  their  arts  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  each  was  engaged  in  his  own  employment  without  being 
mingled  with  other  artificers.  The  fame  method  was  likewife  adopted  with 
fhepherds,  hunters  and  hufbandmen.  The  foldiers  too,  you  will  find,  were 
feparated  from  other  kind  of  men  ;  and  were  commanded  by  the  laws  to 
engage  in  nothing  but  warlike  affairs.  A  fimilar  armour  too,  fuch  as  that 
of  fhields  and  darts,  was  employed  by  each.  Thefe  we  firft  ufed  in  Afia; 
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the  Goddefs  in  thofe  places,  as  likewife  happened  to  you,  firih  pointing  them 
out  to  our  ufe.  You  may  perceive  too  from  the  beginning  what  great 
attention  was  paid  by  the  laws  to  prudence  and  modefty  ;  and  befides  this,  to 
divination  and  medicine,  as  fubfervient  to  the  prefervation  of  health.  And 
from  thefe,  which  are  divine  goods,  the  laws,  proceeding  to  the  invention  of 
fucb  as  are  merely  human,  procured  all  fuch  other  difciplines  as  follow  from 
thofe  we  have  juft  enumerated.  From  fuch  a  diftribution,  therefore,  and  in 
fuch  order,  the  Goddefs  firft  eftablifhed  and  adorned  your  city,  choofing  for 
this  purpofe  the  place  in  which  you  were  born  ;  as  fhe  forefaw  that,  from  the 
excellent  temperature  of  the  region,  men  would  arife  diftinguifhed  by  the 
moft  confummate  fagacity  and  wit.  For,  as  the  Goddefs  is  a  lover  both  of 
wifdom  and  war,  fhe  fixed  on  a  foil  capable  of  producing  men  the  moft 
fimilar  to  herfelf ;  and  rendered  it  in  every  refped  adapted  for  the  habitation 
of  fuch  a  race.  The  antient  Athenians,  therefore,  ufing  thefe  laws,  and 
being  formed  by  good  inftitutions,  in  a  ftill  higher  degree  than  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  inhabited  this  region  ;  furpaffing  all  men  in  every  virtue,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  thofe  to  do  who  are  the  progeny  and  pupils  of  the  Gods. 

But  though  many  and  mighty  deeds  of  your  city  are  contained  in  our 
facred  writings,  and  are  admired  as  they  deferve,  yet  there  is  one  tranfa&ion 
which  furpafles  all  of  them  in  magnitude  and  virtue.  For  thefe  writings 
relate  what  prodigious  ftrength  your  city  formerly  tamed,  when  a  mighty 
warlike  power,  rufhing  from  the  Atlantic  fea,  fpread  itlelf  with  hoftile  fury 
over  all  Europe  and  Afia.  For  at  that  time  the  Atlantic  fea  was  navigable, 
and  had  an  ifland  before  that  mouth  which  is  called  by  you  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  But  this  ifland  was  greater  than  both  Libya  and  all  Afia  together, 
and  afforded  an  eafy  paflage  to  other  neighbouring  iflands  ;  as  it  was  like¬ 
wife  eafy  to  pafs  from  thofe  iflands  to  all  the  continent  which  borders  on 
this  Atlantic  fea.  For  the  waters  which  are  beheld  within  the  mouth 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  have  the  form  of  a  bay  with  a  narrow 
entrance  ;  but  the  mouth  itfelf  is  a  true  fea.  And  laftly,  the  earth  which 
furrounds  it  is  in  every  refpedt  truly  denominated  the  continent.  In  this 
Atlantic  ifland  a  combination  of  kings  was  formed,  who  with  mighty  and 
wonderful  power  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  together  with  many  other  iflands 
and  parts  of  the  continent ;  and,  befides  this,  fubjeded  to  their  dominion  all 
Libya,  as  far  as  to  Egypt ;  and  Europe,  as  far  as  to  the  Tyrrhene  fea.  And 
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when  they  were  collected  in  a  powerful  league,  they  endeavoured  to  enllave 
all  our  reeions  and  yours,  and  befides  this  all  thofe  places  fituated  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Atlantic  fea.  Then  it  was,  O  Solon,  that  the  power  of  your 
city  was  confpicuous  to  all  men  for  its  virtue  and  drength,  For,  as  its  armies 
furpaffed  all  others  both  in  magnanimity  and  military  Ikill,  fo  with  refpeCl 
to  its  conteds,  whether  it  was  affifled  by  the  red;  of  the  Greeks,  over  whom 
it  prefided  in  warlike  affairs,  or  whether  it  was  deferted  by  them  through  the 
incurfions  of  the  enemies,  and  became  dtuated  in  extreme  danger,  yet  dill 
it  remained  triumphant.  In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  were  not  yet 
enflaved  it  liberated  from  danger;  and  procured  the  mod:  ample  liberty  for 
all  thofe  of  us  who  dwell  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  in  fucceeding- 
time  prodigious  earthquakes  and  deluges  taking  place,  and  bringing  with  them 
defolation  in  the  fpace  of  one  day  and  night,  all  that  warlike  race  of  Athe¬ 
nians  was  at  once  merged  under  the  earth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  idand  itfelf, 
being  abforbed  in  the  fea,  entirely  difappeared.  And  hence  that  fea  is  at 
prefent  innavigable,  aridng  from  the  gradually  impeding  mud  which  the 
fubdding  idand  produced.  And  this,  O  Socrates,  is  the  fum  of  what  the 
elder  Critias  repeated  from  the  narration  of  Solon. 

But  when  yederday  you  was  difcourdng  about  a  republic  and  its  citizens, 
I  was  furprifed  on  recollecting  the  prefent  hiftory  :  for  I  perceived  how  di¬ 
vinely,  from  a  certain  fortune,  and  not  wandering  from  the  mark,  you  col¬ 
lected  many  things  agreeing  with  the  narration  of  Solon.  Yet  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  difclofe  thefe  particulars  immediately,  as,  from  the  great  interval 
of  time  fince  I  drd:  received  them,  my  remembrance  of  them  was  not 
fuffciently  accurate  for  the  purpofe  of  repetition.  I  conddered  it,  therefore, 
necedary  that  I  Ihculd  drd:  of  all  diligently  revolve  the  whole  in  my  mind. 
And  on  this  account  I  yederday  immediately  complied  with  your  demands  : 
for  I  perceived  that  we  Ihould  not  want  the  ability  of  prefenting  a  difcourfe 
accommodated  to  your  wilhes,  which  in  things  of  this  kind  is  of  principal 
importance.  In  confequence"  of  this,  as  Hermocrates  has  informed  you, 
immediately  as  v  e  departed  from  hence,  by  communicating  thefe  particulars 
with  rny  friends  here  prefent,  for  the  purpofe  of  refrefhing  my  memory, 
and  afterwards  revolving  them  in  my  mind  by  night,  I  nearly  acquired  a 
complete  recollection  of  the  affair.  And,  indeed,  according  to  the  proverb, 
what  we  learn  in  childhood  abides  in  the  memory  with  a  wonderful  liability. 
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For,  with  refpedt  to  myfelf,  for  inftance,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  could  recoi¬ 
led:  the  whole  of  yefterday’s  difcourfe,  yet  I  fhould  be  very  much  aftonifhed 
if  any  thing  fhould  efcape  my  remembrance  which  I  had  heard  in  fome  pad 
period  of  time  very  diftant  from  the  prefent.  Thus,  as  to  the  hiftory 
which  I  have  juft  now  related,  I  received  it  from  the  old  man  with  great 
pleafure  and  delight ;  who  on  his  part  very  readily  complied  with  my  re- 
queft,  and  frequently  gratified  me  with  a  repetition.  And  hence,  as  the 
marks  of  letters  deeply  burnt  in  remain  indelible,  fo  all  thefe  particulars 
became  firmly  eftablifhed  in  my  memory.  In  confequence  of  this,  as  foon 
as  it  was  day  I  repeated  the  narration  to  my  friends,  that  together  with 
myfelf  they  might  be  better  prepared  for  the  purpofes  of  the  prefent  affocia- 
tion.  But  now,  with  refped  to  that  for  which  this  narration  was  under¬ 
taken,  I  am  prepared,  O  Socrates,  to  fpeak  not  only  fummarily,  but  fo  as  to 
defcend  to  the  particulars  of  every  thing  which  I  heard.  But  the  citizens 
and  city  which  you  fabricated  yefterday  as  in  a  fable,  we  Shall  transfer  to 
reality ;  considering  that  city  which  you  eftablifhed  as  no  other  than  this 
Athenian  city,  and  the  citizens  which  you  conceived  as  no  other  than  thofe 
anceftors  of  ours  defcribed  by  the  Egyptian  prieft.  And  indeed  the  affair 
will  harmonize  in  every  refpebf  ;  nor  will  it  be  foreign  from  the  purpofe  to 
affert  that  your  citizens  are  thofe  very  people  who  exifted  at  that  time. 
Hence,  distributing  the  affair  in  common  among  us,  we  will  endeavour, 
according  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability,  to  accomplish  in  a  becoming  manner 
the  employment  which  you  have  affigned  us.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  to 
confider,  O  Socrates,  whether  this  difcourfe  is  reafonable,  or  whether  we 
fhould  lay  it  afide,  and  feek  after  another. 

Soc.  But  what  other,  O  Critias,  fhould  we  receive  in  preference  to  this  ? 
For  your  difcourfe,  through  a  certain  affinity,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
prefent  Sacred  rites  of  the  Goddefs.  And  befides  this,  we  fhould  confider, 
as  a  thing  of  the  greateft  moment,  that  your  relation  is  not  a  mere  fable, 
but  a  true  hiftory.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  to  fay  how,  and  from  whence, 
negle&ing  your  narration,  we  Should  find  another  more  convenient.  Hence 
if  is  neceffary  to  confefs  that  you  have  Spoken  with  good  fortune;  and  it  is 
equally  neceffary  that  I,  on  account  of  my  difcourfe  yefterday,  Should  now 
reft  from  Speaking,  and  be  wholly  attentive  to  yours. 

Grit.  But  now  confider,  Socrates,  the  manner  of  our  difpofing  the  mutual 
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banquet  of  deputation.  For  it  feems  proper  to  us  that  Timgeus,  who  is  the 
moft  agronomical  of  us  all,  and  is  particularly  knowing  in  the  nature  of  the 
univerfe,  fhould  fpeak  the  fird: ;  commencing  his  difcourfe  from  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  ending  in  the  nature  of  men.  But  that  I  after  him, 
receiving  the  men  which  he  has  mentally  produced,  but  which  have  been 
excellently  educated  by  you,  and  introducing  them  to  you  according  to  the 
law  of  Solon,  as  to  proper  judges,  fhould  render  them  members  of  this  city  ; 
as  being  in  reality  no  other  than  thofe  Athenians  which  were  defcribed  as 
unknown  to  us  in  the  report  of  the  facred  writings.  And  that  in  future  we 
lhall  difcourfe  concerning  them  as  about  citizens  and  Athenians. 

Soc.  I  feem  to  behold  a  copious  and  fplendid  banquet  of  deputation  fet 
before  me.  It  is,  therefore,  now  your  bufinefs,  O  Timasus,  to  begin  the 
difcourfe  ;  having  fird:  of  all,  as  is  highly  becoming,  invoked  the  Gods  accord¬ 
ing  to  law. 

Tim.  Indeed,  Socrates,  lince  thofe  who  participate  but  the  lead:  degree 
of  wifdom,  in  the  beginning  of  every  undertaking,  whether  fmall  or  great, 
call  upon  Divinity,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  (unlefs  we  are  in  every  refpedt 
unwile)  who  are  about  to  fpeak  concerning  the  univerfe,  whether  it  is 
generated  or  without  generation,  invoking  the  Gods  and  Goddeffes,  fhould 
pray  that  what  we  affert  may  be  agreeable  to  their  divinities,  and  that  in 
the  enduing  difcourfe  we  may  be  confident  with  ourfelves.  And  fuch  is  my 
prayer  to  the  Gods,  with  reference  to  myfelf ;  but  as  to  what  refpedls  the 
prefent  company,  it  is  neceffary  to  pray  that  you  may  eafily  underftand,  and 
that  I  may  be  able  to  explain  my  meaning  about  the  propofed  fubjedts  of 
deputation.  In  the  fird:  place,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  is  neceffary 
to  define  what  that  is  which  is  always  real  being  1 ,  but  is  without  generation  ; 

and 

1  It  is  well  obferved  here  by  Proclus,  that  Plato,  after  the  manner  of  geometricians,  affumes, 
prior  to  demonftrations,  definitions  and  hypothefes,  through  which  he  frames  his  demonftrations, 
and  previoufly  delivers  the  principles  of  the  whole  of  phyfiology.  For,  as  the  principles  of  mufic  are 
different  from  thofe  of  medicine,  and  thofe  of  arithmetic  from  thofe  of  mechanics,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  there  are  certain  principles  of  the  whole  of  phyfiology,  which  Plato  now  delivers:  and  thefe 
are  as  follow.  True  being  is  that  which  is  apprehended  by  intelligence  in  conjunction  with  reafon: 
that  which  is  generated ,  is  the  objedl  of  opinion  in  conjunction  with  irrational  fenfe  :  every  thing 
generated  is  generated  from  a  caufe :  that  which  does  not  jubjijl  ft  om  a  caufe  is  not  generated : 
that  of  which  the  paradigm  is  eternal  being ,  is  neceffarily  ie&uiiful :  that  of  which  the  paradigm 
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and  what  that  is  which  is  generated  indeed ,  or  confijls  in  a  Jlate  of  becoming 
to  be ,  but  which  never  really  is.  The  former  of  thefe  indeed  is  apprehended 
by  intelligence  in  conjun&ion  with  reafon,  fince  it  always  fubfifts  according 
to  fame.  But  the  latter  is  perceived  by  opinion  in  conjunction  with  irrational 
fenfe ;  fince  it  fubfifts  in  a  ftate  of  generation  and  corruption,  and  never 
truly  is.  But  whatever  is  generated  is  neceffarily  generated  from  a  certain 
caufe.  For  it  is  every  way  impofiible  that  any  thing  fhould  be  generated 
without  a  caufe.  When,  therefore,  an  artificer,  in  the  fabrication  of  any 
work,  looks  to  that  which  always  fubfifts  according  to  fame,  and,  employing 
a  paradigm  of  this  kind,  expreftes  the  idea  and  power  in  his  work,  it  is  then 
neceffary  that  the  whole  of  his  production  fhould  be  beautiful.  But  when 
he  beholds  that  which  is  in  generation,  and  ufes  a  generated  paradigm,  it  is 
alike  neceffary  that  his  work  fhould  be  far  from  beautiful. 

I  denominate,  therefore,  this  univerfe  heaven ,  or  the  world ,  or  by  any 
other  appellation  in  which  it  may  particularly  rejoice.  Concerning  which, 
let  us  in  the  firft  place  confider  that  which,  in  the  propofed  inquiry  about 
the  univerfe,  ought  in  the  very  beginning  to  be  inveftigated  ;  whether  it 
always  was,  having  no  principle  of  generation  x,  or  whether  it  was  gene¬ 
rated, 

Is  generated,^  is  not  beautiful :  the  univerfe  is  denominated  heaven,  or  the  world.  For  from  thefe 
principles  he  produces  all  that  follows.  Hence,  fays  Proclus,  he  appears  to  me  to  fay  what 
eternal  is,  and  what  that  which  is  generated  is,  but  not  to  fay  that  each  of  them  is.  For  the 
geometrician  alfo  informs  us  what  a  point  is  and  what  a  line  is,  prior  to  his  demonftrations,  but 
he  by  no  means  teaches  us  that  each  of  thefe  has  a  fubfiftence.  For  how  will  he  act  the  part  of 
a  geometrician,  if  he  difeourfes  about  the  exifience  of  his  proper  principles  ?  After  the  fame 
mauner  the  phyfiologift  fays  what  eternal  being  is,  for  the  fake  of  the  future  demonftrations,  but 
by  no  means  {hows  that  it  is;  fince  in  fo  doing  he  would  pafs  beyond  the  limits  of  phvfiology. 
As,  however,  Timseus  being  a  Pythagorean  differs  from  other  phyfiologifts,  and  Plato  in  this 
•dialogue  exhibits  the  higheft  fcience,  hence  he  afterwards,  in  a  manner  perfectly  divine,  proves 
that  true  being  has  a  fubfiftence;  but  at  prefent  he  employs  the  definition  of  what  it  is,  preferring 
the  limits  of  phyfiology.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  inveftigate  the  definition  of  eternal  being, 
and  of  that  which  is  generated,  that  he  may  difeover  the  caufes  which  give  completion  to  the 
univerfe,  viz.  form  and  matter :  for  that  which  is  generated  requires  thefe.  But  he  afiumes  the 
third  hypothefis,  that  he  may  difeover  the  fabricative  caufe  of  the  univerfe ;  the  fourth,  becaufe 
the  univerfe  was  generated  according  to  a  paradigmatic  caufe;  and  the  fifth  concerning  the  name  of 
the  univerfe,  that  he  may  inveftigate  the  participation  of  the  good  and  the  ineffable  by  the  world. 

1  That  is  denominated  generated,  fays  Proclus  (in  Tim.  p.  85.)  which  has  not  the  whole  of  its 
whence  or  energy  eftabliftied  in  one,  fo  as  to  be  perfectly  immutable.  And  of  this  kind  are,  this 
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rated,  commencing  its  generation  from  a  certain  caufe.  It  was  generated. 
For  this  univerfe  is  vifible,  and  has  a  body.  But  all  fuch  things  are  fenlible. 
And  fenfibles  are  apprehended  by  opinion,  in  conjundtion  with  fenfe.  And 
fuch  things  appear  to  have  their  fubfiftence  in  becoming  to  be,  and  in  being 
o-enerated.  But  we  have  before  afferted,  that  whatever  is  generated  is 
necelfarily  generated  from  fome  caufe.  To  difcover,  therefore,  the  artificer 
and  father  of  the  univerfe  is  indeed  difficult ;  and  when  found  it  is  impoffible 
to  reveal  him  through  the  miniftry  of  difcourfe  to  all  men. 

Again  :  this  is  to  be  confidered  concerning  him,  I  mean,  according  to  what 
paradigm  extending  himfelf,  he  fabricated  the  world — whether  towards 
an  exemplar,  fubfifting  according  to  that  which  is  always  the  fame,  and 
fimilarly  affected,  or  towards  that  which  is  generated.  But,  indeed,  if  this 
world  is  beautiful,  and  its  artificer  good,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  towards 
an  eternal  exemplar  in  its  fabrication.  But  if  the  world  be  far  from  beau¬ 
tiful,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affert,  he  necelfarily  beheld  a  generated  inilead 
of  an  eternal  exemplar.  But  it  is  perfe&ly  evident  that  he  regarded  an 

fenfible  world,  time  in  things  moved,  and  the  tranfitive  intelleCtion  of  fouls.  But  that  every 
motion  fublifts  according  to  a  part,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  not  prefent  at  once,  is  evident. 
And  if  the  effence  of  the  world  poffeffes  generation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  it  is  according  to  a 
temporal  infinity,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  between  things  eternally  perpetual,  and  fuch  as  are 
generated  in  a  part  of  time,  it  is  neceffary  that  nature  fhould  fubfift  which  is  generated  infinitely. 
It  is  alfo  requifite  that  a  nature  of  this  kind  fhould  be  generated  infinitely  in  a  twofold  refpeCt, 
viz.  either  that  the  whole  of  it  fhould  be  perpetual  through  the  whole  of  time,  but  that  the  parts 
fhould  fubfift  in  the  parts  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  fublunary  elements,  or  that  both  the 
whole  and  the  parts  of  it  fhould  be  co-extended  with  the  perpetuity  of  all  time,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  the  perpetuity  according  to  eternity  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
perpetuity  of  the  whole  of  time,  as  neither  is  the  infinity  of  eternity  and  time  the  fame;  becaufe 
eternity  is  not  the  fame  with  time,  the  former  being  infinite  life  at  once  total  and  full,  or,  the 
whole  of  which  is  ever  prefent  to  itfelf,  and  the  latter  being  a  flowing  image  of  fucn  a  life. 

Further  (till,  fays  Proclus,  the  term  generated  has  a  multifarious  meaning.  For  it  fignifies  that 
which  has  a  temporal  beginning,  every  thing  which  proceeds  from  a  caufe,.  that  which  is  effentially 
a  compofite,  and  that  which  is  naturally  capable  of  being  generated,  though  it  fhould  not  be 
generated.  The  term  generated,  therefore,  being  multifarioufly  predicated,  that  which  is  gene¬ 
rated  according  to  time  poffeffes  all  the  modes  of  generation.  For  it  proceeds  irom  a  caufe,  is  a 
compofite,  and  is  naturally  capable  of  being  generated.  Hence,  as  that  which  is  generated 
in  a  part  of  time  begins  at  one  time,  and  arrives  at  perfection  in  another,  fo  the  world,  which  is 
generated  according  to  the  whole  of  time,  is  always  beginning,  and  always  perfeCt.  And  it  has 
indeed  a  certain  beginning  of  generation,  fo  far  as  it  is  perfected  by  its  caufe,  but  has  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  beginning  fo  far  as  it  has  not  a  beginning  of  a  certain  partial  time. 
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eternal  paradigm.  For  the  world  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  generated  natures, 
and  its  artificer  the  befl:  of  caufes.  But,  being  thus  generated,  it  is  fabri¬ 
cated  according  to  that  which  is  comprehenfible  by  real'on  and  intelligence, 
and  which  fubfifts  in  an  abiding  famenefs  of  being.  And  from  hence  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  neceffary  that  this  world  fliould  be  the  refemblance  of  fomething.  But 
to  defcribe  its  origin  according  to  nature  is  the  greateft  of  all  undertakings. 
In  this  manner,  then,  we  muft  diftinguifh  concerning  the  image  and  its  ex¬ 
emplar.  As  words  are  allied  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  interpreters, 
hence  it  is  neceffary,  when  we  fpeak  of  that  which  is  ftable  1  and  firm, 
and  intellectually  apparent,  that  our  reafons  fihould  be  in  like  manner  liable 
and  immutable,  and  as  much  as  poffible  irreprehenfible,  with  every  per¬ 
fection  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  that,  when  we  fpeak  concerning  the  image  of 

1  That  which  Plato  now  calls  Jlable  and  firm ,  he  before  called  eternal  being,  fubfifting  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  apprehended  by  intelligence;  denominating  it  Jlable  inftead  of  eternal 
being ,  and  intellectually  apparent,  inftead  of  that  which  is  apprehended  by  intelligence.  He  alfo  fays, 
that  the  reafonings  about  it  (hould  be  Jlable  indeed,  that  through  the  famenefs  of  the  appellation 
he  may  indicate  the  fimilitude  of  them  to  things  themfelves  ;  but  immutable,  that  they  may  fhadow 
forth  the  firmnefs  of  the  thing;  and  irreprehenfible,  that  they  may  imitate  that  which  is  appre¬ 
hended  by  intelligence,  and  may  fcientifically  accede.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  reafonings,  if  they 
are  to  be  adapted  to  intelligibles,  fliould  pofiefs  the  accurate  and  the  liable,  as  being  converfant 
with  things  of  this  kind.  For,  as  the  knowledge  of  things  eternal  is  immutable,  fo  alfo  is  the 
reafoning',  fince  it  is  evolved  knowledge.  However,  as  it  proceeds  into  multitude,  is  allotted  a 
eompofite  nature,  and  on  this  account  falls  fhort  of  the  union  and  impartibility  of  the  thing,  he 
calls  the  former  in  the  fingular  number  Jlable  ax\&  firm,  and  intellectually  apparent,  but  the  latter 
in  the  plural  number  ftable,  immutable  and  irreprehenfible  reafons.  And  fince  in  reafon  there  is 
a  certain  fimilitude  to  its  paradigm,  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain  difiimilitude,  and  the  latter  is  more 
abundant  than  the  former,  he  employs  one  appellation  in  common,  the  Jlable ;  but  the  other  epi¬ 
thets  are  different.  And  as,  with  refpeCt  to  our  knowledge,  fcientific  reafoning  cannot  he  confuted 
by  it,  (for  there  is  nothing  in  us  better  than  fcience,)  but  is  confuted  by  the  thing  itfelf,  as  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  its  nature  fuch  as  it  is,  and  as  it  comes  into  contadt  with  its  impar- 
tibiiity,  hence  he  adds,  as  much  as  poffible.  Fo’r  fcience  itfelf  confidered  as  fub filling-  \n  fouls  is 
irreprehenfible,  but  is  reprehended  by  intelledt,  becaufe  it  evolves  the  impartible,  and  apprehends 
the  fimple  in  a  eompofite  manner.  Since  the  phantafy  alfo  reprehends  fenfe,  becaufc  its  know¬ 
ledge  is  attended  with  paftion  according  to  mixture,  from  which  the  phantafy  is  pure;  opinion  the 
phantafy,  becaufe  it  knows  in  conjunction  with  type  and  form,  to  which  opinion  is  fuperior ; 
fcience  opinion,  becaufe  the  latter  knows  without  being  able  to  aflign  the  caufe,  the  ability  of 
effecting  which  efpecially  characterizes  the  former;  and  intellect  as  we  have  faid  fcience,  becaufe 
the  latter  divides  the  objedt  of  knowledge  tranfitively,  but  the  former  apprehends  every  thing  at 
once  in  conjunction  with  eflence.  Intelledt,  therefore,  is  alone  unconquerable  ;  but  fcience  and 
fcientific  reafoning  are  vanquithed  by  intelledt,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  being. 
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that  which  is  immutable,  we  fhould  employ  only  probable  arguments,  which 
have  the  fame  analogy  to  the  former  as  a  refemblance  to  its  exemplar.  And, 
indeed,  as  effence  1  is  to  generation,  fo  is  truth  to  faith.  You  muft  not 
wonder,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  fince  many  things  are  alferted  by  many  con¬ 
cerning 

1  Plato,  fays  Proclus,  had  prior  to  this  made  two  things  the  leaders,  the  intelligible  and  that 
which  is  generated,  or  paradigm  and  image,  and  had  affirmed  two  things  analogous  to  thefe, 
feience  and  probability,  or  truth  and  faith,  truth  being  to  an  intelligible  paradigm  as  faith  to  a 
generated  image;  and  now  he  geometrically  adds  the  alternate  proportion.  For,  if  as  truth  is  to 
the  intelligible,  fo  is  faith  to  that  which  is  generated,  it  will  be  alternately  as  truth  is  to  faith,  fo 
the  intelligible  to  that  which  is  generated.  Plato,  therefore,  clearly  divides  reafonings  and  know¬ 
ledges  with  the  things  known ;  and  Parmenides  alfo,  though  obfcure  through  his  poetry,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  fays,  that  there  are  twofold  knowledges,  truth  and  faith,  of  twofold  things,  viz.  of 
beings  and  non-beings;  and  the  former  of  thefe  knowledges  he  calls  fplendour,  as  fhining  with 
intellectual  light,  but  he  deprives  the  latter  of  liable  knowledge.  The  faith,  however,  which 
Plato  now  alfumes  appears  to  be  different  from  that  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  fixth  book  of 
his  Republic,  in  the  fe£iion  of  a  line;  for  that  is  irrational  knowledge,  whence  alfo  it  is  divided 
from  conjecture,  but  is  arranged  according  to  fenfe.  But  the  prefent  faith  is  rational,  though  it 
is  mingled  with  irrational  knowledges,  employing  fenfe  and  conjeCture  ;  and  hence  it  is  filled 
with  much  of  the  unllable.  For,  receiving  that  a  thing  is  from  fenfe  or  conjecture,  it  thus  affigns 
the  caufes  :  but  thefe  knowledges  polfefs  much  of  the  confufed  and  unllable.  Hence  Socrates 
in  the  Phaedo  very  much  blames  the  fenfes,  becaufe  we  neither  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  accurately. 
How  then  can  knowledge,  originating  from  fenfe,  polfefs  the  accurate  and  irreprehenfible  ?  For 
thofe  powers  that  employ  fcience  alone  colleCt  with  accuracy  every  thing  which  is  the  object  of 
their  knowledge;  but  thofe  powers  that  energize  with  fenfe  errand  fall  off  from  the  accurate, 
through  fenfe,  and  through  the  unllable  nature  of  the  thing  known.  For  what  can.  any  one 
affert  of  that  which  is  material,  fince  it  is  always  changing  and  flowing,  and  is  not  naturally 
adapted  to  abide  for  a  moment  ?  And  with  refpeCt  to  a  celeftial  nature,  in  confequence  of  being 
very  remote  from  us,  it  is  not  eafily  known,  nor  fcientifically  apprehended  ;  but  we  mull  be  Tatis— 
fled  with  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  with  probability  in  the  fpeculation  of  it.  For  every 
thing  which  is  in  place  requires  a  refidence  there,  in  order  to  a  perfeCt  knowledge  of  its  nature. 
But  the  intelligible  is  not  a  thing  of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  by  our  knowledge 
in  place.  For  where  any  one  flops  his  dianoetic  power,  there,  in  conlequence  of  the  intelligible 
being  every  where  prefent,  he  comes  into  contaCt  with  truth.  And  if  it  is  poffible  to  affert  any 
thing  liable  concerning  a  celeflial  nature,  this  alfo  is  poffible,  fo  far  as  it  partakes  of  being,  and 
fo  far  as  it  is  to  be  apprehended  bv  intelligence.  For  it  is  through  geometrical  demonllrations, 
which  are  univerfal,  that  we  are  alone  able  to  collect  any  thing  neceffary  concerning  it;  but,  fo 
far  as  it  is  fenfible,  it  is  with  difficulty  apprehended,  and  with  difficulty  furveyed. 

With  refpeCt  to  truth,  however,  Plato,  following  the  theologifts,  eftablifhes  it  as  manifold.  For 
one  kind  of  truth  is  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  one ,  being  the  light  proceeding  from  the 
good,  which,  in  the  Philebus,  he  fays,  imparts  purity,  and,  in  the  Republic,  union,  to  intelligibles. 
Another  kind  is  that  which  proceeds  from  intelligibles,  which  illuminates  the  intellectual  orders, 
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cerning  the  Gods  and  the  generation  of  the  univerfe,  if  I  ffiould  not  be  able 
to  produce  the  moft  approved  and  accurate  reafons  on  fo  difficult  a  fubjcft. 
But  you  ought  to  rejoice  if  it  ffiall  appear  that  I  do  not  employ  reafons  lefs 
probable  than  others  :  at  the  fame  time  remembering,  that  1  who  difcourfe, 
and  that  you  who  are  my  judges,  poffiefs  the  human  nature  in  common  ; 
fo  that  you  ffiould  be  fatished  if  my  affertions  are  but  affimilative  of  the 
truth. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  excellently  well,  Timaeus ;  and  we  ffiall  certainly  act  in 
every  refpe£t  as  you  advife.  This  introduction,  indeed,  of  your  difcourfe  we 
wonderfully  approve  :  -proceed,  therefore,  with  the  fubfequent  difputation. 

Tim.  Let  us  declare  then  on  what  account  the  compofing  artificer  confti- 
tuted  generation  and  the  univerfe.  The  artificer,  indeed,  was  good  ;  but  in 
that  which  is  good  envy  never  fubfifts  about  any  thing  which  has  being. 
Hence,  as  he  was  entirely  void  of  envy,  he  was  willing  to  produce  all  things 
as  much  as  poffible  fimilar  to  himfelf.  If,  therefore,  any  one  receives  this 
moft  principal  caufe  of  generation  and  the  world  from  wife  and  prudent 
men,  he  will  receive  him  in  a  manner  the  moft  perfeCt  and  true.  For,  as 
the  Divinity  was  willing  that  all  things  ffiould  be  good,  and  that  as  much  as 
poffible  nothing  ffiould  be  evil ;  hence,  receiving  every  thing  vifible,  and 
which  was  not  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  but  moving  with  confufion  1  and  diforder, 

he 

which  an  eflence  unfigured,  uncoloured,  and  untouched  fird  receives,  and  where  alfo  the  plain 
of  truth  is  fituated,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Phaedrus.  A  third  kind  of  truth  is  that  which  is  con¬ 
nate  wi^h  fouls,  which  comes  into  contact  with  being  through  intelligence,  and  faience  fubfifting 
in  conjunction  with  the  objects  of  fcience  :  for  the  light  pertaining  to  the  foul  is  the  third  from  the 
intelligible ;  fince  the  intellectual  is  filled  from  the  intelligible,  and  that  pertaining  to  the  foul 
from  the  intellectual  order.  This  truth,  therefore,  fubfifting  in  fouls,  mud  be  now  affumed, 
fince  we  have  admitted  a  correfponding  faith,  and  not  that  which  is  irrational,  and  deditute  of  all 
logical  confideration  j  and  the  one  mud  be  conjoined  with  intelligibles,  but  the  other  with 
fenfibles. 

1  Plato  being  willing  to  indicate  the  providence  of  the  demiurgus  pervading  the  univerfe,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  the  prefence  of  foul,  and  to  fhow  the  magnitude  of  the  good 
which  thefe  impart  to  the  world,  furveys  prior  to  this  the  whole  corporeal  conditution  bv  itfclf, 
and  how,  thus  confidered,  it  is  confided  and  difordcred  ;  that  alfo,  beholding  by  itfelf  the  order 
proceeding  from  foul  and  demiurgic  ornament,  we  may  be  able  to  define  what  a  corporeal  nature 
is  in  itfelf,  andwhat  orderly  didri'oution  it  is  allotted  from  fabrication.  The  world,  indeed, 
always  had  a  fubfidence,  but  difcourfe  divides  the  thing  generated  from  the  maker,  and  produces 
according  to  time  things  which  fubfid  at  once  together,  becaufe  every  thing  generated  is  a  com- 

pofite, 
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he  reduced  it  from  this  wild  inordination  into  order,  coniidering  that  fuch  a 
conduct  was  by  far  the  bell:.  For  it  neither  ever  was  lawful,  nor  is,  for  the 
beft  of  caufes  to  produce  any  other  than  the  mod:  beautiful  of  effe&s.  In 
conlequence  of  a  reafoning  1  procefs,  therefore,  he  found  that  among  the 
things  naturally  vifible  2  there  was  nothing,  the  whole  of  which,  if  void  of 
intelligence,  could  ever  become  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  endued  with  intelledt :  and  at  the  fame  time  he  difcovered,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  intellect  to  accede  to  any  being,  without  the  intervention  of 
foul.  Hence,  as  the  remit  of  this  reafoning,  placing  intellect  in  foul  and 
foul  in  body,  he  fabricated  the  univerfe  ;  that  thus  it  might  be  a  work  natu¬ 
rally  the  mod:  beautiful  and  the  bed:.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  according 

pofite.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  demiurgic  fabrication  being  twofold,  one  being  corporeal, 
and  the  other  ornamental,  Plato,  beginning  from  the  ornamental,  very  properly  reprefents  every 
thing  corporeal  moved  in  a  confuted  and  difordered  manner,  becaufe  fuch  is  its  motion  from 
itfelf  when  confidered  as  not  yet  animated  by  an  intellectual  foul. 

It  alfo  deferves  to  be  noticed  that  Plato,  in  giving  fubfiflence  to  the  confuted  and  ditordered, 
prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world,  imitates  the  antient  theologifts.  For,  as  they  introduce  the 
battles  and  feditions  of  the  Titans  againft  the  Olympian  Gods,  fo  Plato  pre-fuppofes  thefe  two, 
the  unadorned,  and  the  fabricator  of  the  world,  that  the  former  may  be  adorned  and  participate  of 
order.  They,  however,  introduce  thefe  theologically  •  for  they  oppofe  the  powers  that  prefide 
over  bodies  to  the  Olympian  deities:  but  Plato  philofophically ;  for  he  transfers  order  from  the 
Gods  to  the  fubjeCts  of  their  government. 

1  The  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe,  through  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  fabricates  different 
things  by  different  powers  ;  for,  fince  he  comprehends  in  himfelf  the  caufe  of  all  fabrications,  he 
after  one  manner  gives  fubfiftence  to  the  whole  world,  and  after  another  to  its  parts.  Hence,  by 
one  intelligence  he  adorns  the  whole  world,  and  generates  it  collectively,  according  to  which 
energy  the  world  alfo  is  one  animal ;  but  by  reafoning  he  produces  its  parts,  and  thefe  as  wholes, 
becaufe  he  is  the  demiurgus  of  total  natures,  viz.  of  total  intellect,  total  foul,  and  all  the  bulk  of 
body.  In  eonfequence  of  this,  when  compofing  parts,  he  is  laid  to  fabricate  by  reafoning.  For 
reafoning  here  fignifies  a  diftributive  caufe  of  things;  fince  it  is  not  the  reafoning  of  one  doubt¬ 
ing.  For  neither  does  art  doubt,  nor  fcience;  but  artifts  and  the  fcientific  then  doubt  when 
they  are  indigent  of  their  proper  habits.  If  thefe,  therefore,  do  not  doubt  when  they  are  perfeCt, 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  intellect  doubls,  or  the  fabricator  and  father  of  the  univerfe  ? 

2  That  is,  intell igibles  :  for  that  thefe  are  vifible  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Plato  further  on, 
where  he  fays — “  Whatever  ideas  intellect  perceived  in  animal  itfelf,”  & c.  But  that  thefe  are 
naturally  vifible  will  be  evident,  as  Proclus  beautifully  obferves,  if  we  confider  that  fome  things  are 
vifible  to  us,  and  others  according  to  nature.  And  the  things,  indeed,  which  are  vifible  to  us, 
are  in  their  own  nature  dark  and  obfeure;  but  things  naturally  vifible  are  truly  known,  and  are 
nefplendent  with  divine  light.  And  fuch  are  intel  1  igibles. 


to 
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to  an  aflimilative  reafon,  it  is  neceftary  to  call  the  world  an  animal,  endued 
with  intelled,  and  generated  through  the  providence  of  Divinity. 

This  being  determined,  let  us  confider  what  follows  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  after  the  fimilitude  of  what  animals  the  compofing  artificer  conftituted 
the  world.  Indeed,  we  muff  by  no  means  think  that  he  fafhioned  it  fimilar 
to  fuch  animals  as  fubfift  in  the  form  of  a  part,  or  have  a  partial  fubfiftence  : 
for,  if  it  had  been  affimilated  to  an  imperfed  animal,  it  certainly  would  not 
have  been  beautiful.  But  we  fhould  rather  eftablifh  it  as  the  moft  fimilar  of 
all  things  to  that  animal,  of  which  other  animals,  both  confidered  feparately 
and  according  to  their  genera,  are  nothing  more  than  parts.  For  this, 
indeed,  contains  all  intelligible  animals  comprehended  in  itfelf ;  juft  as  this 
world  contains  us  and  the  other  animals  which  are  the  objeds  of  fight.  For, 
the  Divinity  being  willing  to  aflimilate  this  univerfe  in  the  moft  exquifite 
degree  to  that  which  is  the  moft  beautiful  and  every  way  perfed  of  intelligible 
objeds,  he  compofed  it  one  vifible  animal,  containing  within  itfelf  all  fuch 
animals  as  are  allied  to  its  nature.  Do  we  therefore  rightly  conclude  that 
there  is  but  one  univerfe  ;  or  is  it  more  right  to  aftert  that  there  are  many 
and  infinite  ?  But  indeed  there  can  be  but  one,  if  it  be  only  admitted  that  it 
is  fabricated  according  to  an  exemplar.  For  that  which  comprehends  all 
intelligible  animals  whatever  can  never  be  the  fecond  to  any  other.  For 
another  animal  again  would  be  required  about  thefe  two,  of  which  they 
would  be  parts  ;  and  it  would  be  more  proper  to  aftert  that  the  univerfe  is 
affimilated  to  this  comprehending  third,  rather  than  to  the  other  two.  That 
the  world,  therefore,  from  its  being  Angular  or  alone,  might  be  fimilar  to  all- 
perfed  animal — on  this  account  the  artificer  neither  produced  two  nor 
infinite  worlds;  but  heaven,  or  the  univerfe,  was  generated  and  will  be  one 
and  only  begotten. 

But  fince  it  is  neceftary  that  a  corporeal  nature  fhould  be  vifible  and  tan¬ 
gible,  and  fince  nothing  can  be  vifible  without  fire,  and  nothing  tangible 
without  fomething  folid,  and  nothing  folid  without  earth — hence  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  beginning  to  fabricate,  compofed  the  body  of-  the  univerfe  from  fire 
and  earth.  But  it  is  impoftible  for  two  things  alone  to  cohere  together  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  third  ;  for  a  certain  coliedive  bond  is  neceftary  in 
the  middle  of  the  two.  And  that  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  bonds  which  ren¬ 
ders  both  itfelf  and  the  natures  which  are  bound  remarkably  one.  But  the 
6  moft 
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moll  beautiful  analogy  naturally  produces  this  erFedl.  For  when  either  in 
three  numbers,  or  maffes,  or  powers,  as  is  the  middle  to  the  laft,  fo  is  the 
fir  ft:  to  the  middle  ;  and  again,  as  is  the  laft  to  the  middle,  fo  is  the  middle  to 
the  firft :  then  the  middle  becoming  both  firft  and  laft,  and  the  laft  and  the  firft 
palling  each  of  them  into  a  middle  pofition,  they  become  all  of  them  necelfarily 
the  fame,  as  to  relation  to  each  other.  But,  being  made  the  fame  with  each 
other,  all  are  one.  If,  then,  it  were  neceffary  that  the  univerfe  fhould  be  a 
fuperficies  only,  and  have  no  depth,  one  medium  would  indeed  be  fufficient, 
both  for  the  purpofe  of  binding  itfelf  and  the  natures  which  it  contains. 
But  now  it  is  requifite  that  the  world  fhould  be  a  folid  ;  and  lolids  are  never 
harmonized  together  by  one,  but  always  with  two  mediums.  Hence,  the 
Divinity  placed  water  and  air  in  the  middle  of  fire  and  earth,  and  fabricated 
them  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  fire  might 
be  to  air  as  air  to  water  ;  and  that  as  air  is  to  water  fo  water  might  be  to 
earth.  And  from  this  conjunction  and  compofition  he  rendered  the  world 
viftble  and  tangible.  Hence,  from  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  four  in 
number,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  body  of  the  univerfe  was  generated 
through  analogy,  confpiring  into  friendfhip  with  itfelf  from  their  conjunc¬ 
tion,  and  fo  aptly  cohering  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  be  indiffoluble  except  by 
its  artificer,  who  bound  it  in  this  union  and  confent. 

The  compofition  of  the  world,  therefore,  received  one  whole  of  each  of 
tnefe  four  natures.  For  its  compofing  artificer  conftituted  it  from  all  fire, 
water,  air,  and  earth  ;  leaving  no  part  of  any  one  of  thefe,  nor  any  power 
external  to  the  world.  For  by  a  reafoning  procefs  he  concluded  that  it 
would  thus  be  a  whole  animal,  in  the  higheft  degree  perfect  from  perfect 
parts  :  that,  befides  this,  it  would  be  one,  as  nothing  would  be  left  from 
which  any  other  fuch  nature  might  be  produced ;  and  laftly,  that  it  would 
be  neither  obnoxious  to  old  age  nor  difeale.  For  he  perceived  that  the  heat 
and  cold  from  which  bodies  are  compofed,  and  all  fuclw  things  as  poffefs 
vigorous  powers,  when  furrounding  bodies  externally,  and  acceding  to  them 
unfeafonably,  diffolve  their  union,  and,  introducing  difeafes  and  old  age, 
caufe  them  to  perifh  by  decay.  Hence,  through  this  caufe  and  this  reafon¬ 
ing  procefs,  he  fabricated  the  univerfe  one  whole,  compofed  from  all  wholes, 
perfect,  undecaying,  and  without  difeafe.  He  likewife  gave  to  it  a  figure 
becoming  and  allied  to  its  nature.  For  to  the  animal  which  was  deftined  to 
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comprehend  all  animals  in  itfelf,  that  figure  mull:  be  the  mod  becoming 
which  contains  within  its  ambit  all  figures  of  every  kind.  Hence,  lie 
fafhioned  it  of  a  fpherical  fiiape,  in  which  all  the  radii  from  the  middle  are 
equally  diftant  from  the  bounding  extremities  ;  as  this  is  the  mold  perfect  of 
all  figures,  and  the  mod  fimilar  to  himfelf.  For  he  confidered  that  the  fimilar 
was  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  difiimilar. 

Befides  this,  he  accurately  polilhed  the  external  circumference  of  the 
fpherical  world,  and  rendered  it  perfectly  fmooth  r.  Nor  was  the  addition 
of  eyes  *  requilite  to  the  univerfe  ;  for  nothing  vifible  remained  external  to 

itfelf. 

1  It  is  well  obferved  here  by  Proclus,  that,  the  whole  univerfe  being  luminous,  it  is  mod  lucid 
according  to  its  external  fuperficies,  and  full  of  divine  fplendour.  For  through  this  the  poets  alfo 
place  Olympus  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  this  being  entirely  luminous  and  fclf-fplendid. 

There  a  u'hite  fplendour  fpreads  its  radiance  round, 

fays  Homer.  But  of  this  luminous  fubfiftence  fmoothnefs  is  a  fymbol.  Why,  therefore,  are 
the  extremities  of  the  univerfe  fmooth  ?  We  reply,  That  it  may  be  fpontaneoufly  conjoined 
with  foul  and  intellect,  and  that  it  may  be  harmonioufly  adapted  to  fupermundane  lights, 
through  its  fimilitude  to  them.  Smoothnefs,  therefore,  is  fignificant  of  extreme  aptitude, 
through  which  the  univerfe  is  able  to  receive  the  illuminations  proceeding  from  intelleCl  and 
foul;  juft  as  mirrors,  by  their  fmoothnefs,  receive  the  reprefentations  of  things.  Proclus  fur¬ 
ther  obferves,  that  a  mirror  was  affirmed  by  antient  theologids  as  a  fymbol  of  the  aptitude 
of  the  univerfe  to  be  filled  with  intellectual  illumination.  Hence,  fays  he,  they  fay  that 
Vulcan  made  a  mirror  for  Bacchus,  into  which  the  God  looking,  and  beholding  the  image 
of  himfelf,  proceeded  into  the  whole  of  a  divifible  fabrication.  And  you  may  fay  that  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  external  furface  of  the  univerfe,  which  is  now  mentioned  by  Plato,  reminds 
us  of  the  above-mentioned  catoptric  apparatus.  The  whole  body  of  the  univerfe,  therefore,  being 
externally  fmooth,  becomes  connate  with  its  own  intellect,  and  with  that  of  the  demiurgus. 
Hence,  poets  eftablifh  the  demiurgus  on  the  lofty  fummit  of  the  world,  which  is  allotted  from 
him  fuch  an  aptitude,  in  order  to  its  participation  of  intelligible  caufes. 

*  By  thefe  words,  fays  Proclus,  Plato  appears  to  do  nothing  elfe  than  to  take  away  from  the 
univerfe  a  divifible  life,  and  divifible  organs,  which  being  fufpended  from  us  defeend  into  gene¬ 
ration,  or  the  whole  of  a  vifible  nature.  For,  while  we  remain  on  high,  we  are  in  no  want  of 
any  one  of  thefe  multiform  lives  and  divifible  inltrumenls ;  hut  our  lucid  vehicle  is  fufficient, 
which  contains  in  itfelf  unitedly  all  the  fenfes.  As,  therefore,  when  we  are  liberated  from  gene¬ 
ration  we  are  purified  from  every  life  of  this  kind,  what  ought  we  to  think  refpeCting  the 
univerfe?  Is  it  not  this,  that  it  has  one  fimple  life,  to  which  the  whole  of  it  is  excited,  and 
that  it  is  equally  on  all  fides  prepared  to  be  filled  with  one  life?  Or  ought  we  not  much  more 
to  admit  thefe  things  of  the  univerfe  ?  For  wholes  are  more  divine  than  parts,  and  things  which 
comprehend  than  thofe  which  are  comprehended. 

Plato,  however,  muft  not  be  fuppofed  in  what  he  now  fays  to  deprive  the  world  of  fenfej  for,  ac- 
yol.  ii.  3  Q  cording 
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itfelf.  Nor  were  ears  neceflary  ;  as  there  was  nothing  externally  audible. 
Nor  was  the  univerfe  inverted  with  furrounding  air,  that  it  might  be  indi¬ 
gent  of  refpiration.  Nor,  again,  was  it  in  want  of  any  organ  through  which 
it  might  receive  nutriment  into  itfelf,  and  difcharge  it  when  conco&ed  :  for 
there  was  no  poffibility  that  any  thing  could  either  accede  to  or  depart 
from  its  nature,  fince  there  was  nothing  through  which  fuch  changes  could 
be  produced.  For,  indeed,  the  univerfe  affords  nutriment  to  itfelf  through 
its  own  confumption  ;  and,  being  artificially  fabricated,  fuffers  and  ads  all 
things  in  itfelf,  and  from  its  own  peculiar  operations.  For  its  compofing 
artificer  confidered  that  it  would  be  much  more  excellent  if  fufficient  to 
itfelf,  than  if  indigent  of  foreign  fupplies.  But  he  neither  thought  that 
hands  1  were  necertary  to  the  world,  as  there  was  nothing  for  it  either  to 

receive 

cording  to  him,  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  an  animal  is  characterized  by  fenfe.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  underhand  what  the  nature  of  that  fenfe  is  which  the  world  pofTeffes,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  make  the  following  divifion.  Of  fenfe,  therefore,  the  firft  and  rnoft  principal  is  that  which 
imitates  intellect.  For  every  where  things  which  rank  as  firft  poffefs  an  imitation  of  things  prior 
to  them.  Hence,  that  is  conjoined  with  firft  natures  which  has  a  fenfible  perception  of  itfelf, 
comprehended  in  itfelf,  notpaffing  from  one  thing  to  another,  for  this  would  be  divided  fenfe,  nor 
proceeding  to  externals,  for  this  is  impeded,  but  poffeffing  the  whole  of  that  which  is  fenfible 
in  itfelf,  and  which  may  be  rather  called  confcioufnefs  than  fenfe.  The  next  to  this  is  that  which 
proceeds  indeed,  and  does  not  abide  like  the  former,  but  yet  proceeds  according  to  a  perfect 
energy,  and  always,  on  all  fides,  fimilarly  apprehends  that  which  is  known ;  which  is  likewife 
purified  from  all  paffion,  and  from  all  that  imbecility  which  is  peculiar  to  divifible  and  material 
organs.  The  third  is  that  which  is  paffive  to  things  external,  and  is  mingled  from  paffion  and 
knowledge  ;  originating,  indeed,  from  paffion,  but  ending  in  knowledge.  The  laft  fenfe  is  that 
with  which  a  mofl  ohfcure  knowledge  is  prefent,  which  is  full  of  paffion,  and  is  proximate  to 
phyfical  fympathy,  as  not  knowing  the  forms  of  fenfibles;  as,  for  inftance,  that  what  operates 
is  hot  or  cold,  but  that  what  falls  upon  it  is  alone  pleafant  or  painful;  for  fuch  is  the  fenfe  of 
plants,  as  Timseus  informs  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  dialogue,  being  the  apprehenfion  of  that 
which  is  alone  pleafant  and  painful  from  things  fenfible.  Senfe,  therefore,  thus  fupernally  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  world  is  fenfitive  according  to  the  firft  fenfe.  For  it  is  vifible,  and  an  eye,  according 
to  the  whole  of  itfelf,  fince  the  fun  alfo  is  called  an  eye,  and  each  of  the  ftars.  The  world, 
therefore,  is  wholly  fight  and  the  thing  feen,  and  is  truly  to  be  comprehended  by  fenfe  and  opinion. 
Hence,  it  contains  all-perfect  knowledge,  indivifihle  fenfe,  and  is  itfelf  fenfible,  the  inftrument 
of  fenfe,  and  fenfe ;  juft:  as  alfo  its  artificer  is  intellect,  intelligence,  and  the  intelligible.  And 
as  it  comprehends  partial  bodies  in  its  whole  bodv,  fo  likewife  it  contains  many  fenfes  in  its  total 
fenfe. 

1  Thefe  things,  fays  Froclus,  are  by  no  means  in  the  univerfe,  though  after  another  manner 
it  contains  both  fenfe  and  motion.  For,  fince  every  thimr  fenfible  is  comprehended  in  it,  and  it 
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receive  or  rejetrt ;  nor  yet  feet,  nor  any  other  members  which  are  fubfervient 
to  progrefiion  and  reft.  For  from  among  the  feven  fpecies  of  local  motion 
he  feletrted  one,  which  principally  fubfifts  about  intellect  and  intelligence, 
and  affigned  it  to  the  world  as  properly  allied  to  its  furrounding  body. 
Hence,  when  he  had  led  it  round  according  to  fame ,  in  fame ,  and  in  itfelf, 
he  caufed  it  to  move  with  a  circular  revolution.  But  he  feparated  the  other 
fix  motions  from  the  world,  and  framed  it  void  of  their  wandering  progref- 
fions.  Hence,  as  fuch  a  converfion  was  by  no  means  indigent  of  feet,  he 
o-enerated  the  univerfe  without  legs  and  feet.  When,  therefore,  that  God 
who  is  a  perpetually  reafoning  divinity  cogitated  about  the  God  who  was 
deftined  to  fubfirt  at  fome  certain  period  of  time,  he  produced  his  body  fmooth 
and  equable  ;  and  every  way  from  the  middle  even  and  whole,  and  perfedt 
from  the  compofition  of  perfedl  bodies.  But,  placing  foul  in  the  middle  of 
the  world,  he  extended  it  through  the  whole  ;  and  befides  this,  he  exter¬ 
nally  inverted  the  body  of  the  univerfe  with  foul ;  and,  caufing  circle  to  re¬ 
volve  in  a  circle,  eftablifhed  the  world  one  fingle,  folitary  nature,  able 
through  virtue  to  converfe  with  itfelf,  indigent  of  nothing  external,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  known  and  friendly  to  itfelf.  And  on  all  thefe  accounts  he  ren- 

is  itfelf  the  firft  fenfible,  it  has  alfo  one  fenfe  conjoined  with  fenfible  of  this  kind  ;  juft  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  derniurgus  is  conjoined  with  the  whole  of  the  intelligible,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  is  faid  by  Orpheus  to  abforb  the  univerfe  in  himfelf.  After  this  manner,  therefore, 
the  world  abforbs  itfelf  by  the  fenfible  perception  of  itfelf,  and  comprehends  the  thing  known  by 
a  connate  knowledge.  It  alfo  poflfefies  powers  which  rule  over,  and  are  the  guardians  of,  all 
things;  and  thefe  are  its  hands.  It  likewife  pofleffes  perfe&ive  orders,  which  are  analogous 
to  nutritive  parts;  and  receives  vivific  caufes  which  correfpond  to  the  members  of  refpiration. 
Further  ftill,  it  alfo  contains  other  powers,  fome  of  which  fill  it  with  unapparent  caufes,  and  others 
conned.  it  with  intelligible  light.  And  of  thefe  powers,  fome  are  analogous  to  fight,  and  others 
to  hearing.  With  this  fenfe  it  likewife  pofTefles  an  analogous  motion ;  for,  as  it  pofleffes  a  fenfible 
perception  of  itfelf,  fo  alfo  it  contains  motion  in  itfelf,  and  a  revolving  about  itfelf ;  and  both 
thefe  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  its  paradigm.  For  in  Phanes,  or  animal  itfelf,  there  is  intel¬ 
ligence  verging  to  itfelf,  a  life  converted  to  itfelf,  and  a  knowledge  not  fubfifting  according  to 
tranfition  and  divifion,  but  felf-perfed,  and  united  with  intelligibles  themfelves.  For  fuch  is  the 
intelled  which  is  there,  which  in  confequence  of  its  being  abforbed  in  fupereftential  light  may 
be  faid  to  energize  prior  to  energy ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  Chaldaic  oracle,  it  has  not  pro¬ 
ceeded,  but  abides  in  the  paternal  profundity,  and  in  the  adytum,  according  to  a  filence  which 
is  nourifhed  by  Deity. 
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dered  the  univerfe  a  happy  1  God.  But  indeed  the  artiiicer  did  not  produce 
foul,  as  we  juft  now  began  to  fay,  junior  to  body  :  for  he  who  conjoined 
thefe  would  never  permit  that  the  more  antient  nature  fhould  be  fubfervient 
to  the  younger.  But  we,  as  being  much  converfant  with  that  which  cafually 
occurs,  alfert  things  of  this  kind  in  an  aff  milative  way ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  artificer  of  the  world  conftituted  foul  both  in  generation  and  virtue 
prior  to,  and  more  antient  than,  body,  as  being  the  proper  lord  and  ruler  of 
its  fervile  nature  ;  and  that  in  the  following  manner  : 

From  an  effence  impartible  %  and  always  fubfifting  according  to  famenefs 

of 

1  The  happinefs  of  any  being  is  the  proper  perfection  of  that  being;  and  hence,  as  the  per¬ 
fections  of  beings  differ,  fo  alfo  do  their  felicities.  A  felicity,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe 
muff  be  affumed,  adapted  to  the  univerfe.  for,  fince  the  world  is  fufpended  from  a  paternal 
intellect  and  a  total  fabricative  energy,  and  lives  according  to  thofe  caufes,  it  is  happy  in  a  degree 
confequent  to  thefe.  The  world,  therefore,  living  according  to  the  will  of  the  father,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  immutably  the  intellectual  good  which  is  thence  imparted,  is  very  juftly  Paid  to  be  happy. 
But  the  firft  form  of  felicity,  fays  Proclus,  and  which  is  all-perfeCt,  is  that  of  the  world.  The 
fecond  is  that  of  the  mundane  Gods,  whom  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus  calls  happy  divinities,  follow¬ 
ing  the  mighty  Jupiter.  The  third  is  that  which  fubfifts  in  the  genera  fuperior  to  our  nature,  viz. 
angels,  daemons,  and  heroes;  for  the  felicity  of  each  of  thefe  is  different.  The  fourth  is  that 
which  fubfifts  in  undefiled  fouls,  who  make  blamelefs  defeents  into  mortality,  and  exhibit  an  in¬ 
flexible  and  untamed  life ;  fueh  as  were  the  fouls  of  Hercules,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c. 
The  fifth  is  the  felicity  of  partial  fouls;  and  this  is  multiform:  for  a  foul  the  attendant  of  the 
moon  is  not  happy  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  foul  that  is  fufpended  from  the  folar  order;  but 
as  the  form  of  life  is  different,  fo  alfo  the  perfection  is  limited  by  different  meafures.  And  the  lafl 
form  of  felicity  is  that  which  is  feen  in  irrational  animals. 

a  The  Orphic  writers,  fays  Proclus,  (in  Tim.  p.184.)  do  not  predicate  the  impartible  of  every 
intelligible  or  intellectual  order,  but,  according  to  them,  there  is  fomething  better  than  this  ap¬ 
pellation;  juft  as,  with  refpeCt  to  other  names,  they  do  not  adapt  king  and  father  to  all  orders. 
Where,  then,  fhall  we  firft  perceive  the  indivifible  according  to  Orpheus,  that  we  may  thus  under- 
ftand  the  divinely  intellectual  conception  of  Plato  ?  Orpheus,  therefore,  eftablifihing  one  demi- 
urgus  of  all  divided  fabrication,  who  is  analogous  to  the  one  father  that  generates  total  fabrication, 
produces  from  him  the  whole  mundane  intellectual  multitude,  the  number  of  fouls,  and  corporeal 
compofitions.  This  demiurgus,  (viz.  Bacchus)  therefore,  generates  all  thefe  unitedly ;  but  the 
Gods  who  are  placed  about  him  divide  and  feparate  his  fabrications.  Orpheus  fays,  that  all  the 
other  fabrications  of  this  divinity  were  feparated  into  parts  by  the  diftributive  Gods,  but  that  his 
heart  alone  was  preferved  indivifible  by  the  providence  of  Minerva.  For,  as  he  gave  fubfiftence 
to  intellects,  fouls  and  bodies,  and  fouls  and  bodies  receive  in  themfelves  much  divifion  and  fepa- 
ratiqn  into  parts,  but  intellect  remains  united  and  undivided,  being  all  things  in  one,  and  com¬ 
prehending 
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of  being,  and  from  a  nature  divifible  about  bodies,  he  mingled  from  both  a 
third  form  of  effence,  having  a  middle  fubfiftence  between  the  two.  And 
again,  between  that  which  is  impartible  and  that  which  is  divifible  about 
bodies,  he  placed  the  nature  of  farne  and  different.  And  taking  thefe,  now 
they  are  three,  he  mingled  them  all  into  one  idea.  But  as  the  nature  of  dif¬ 
ferent  could  not  without  difficulty  be  mingled  in  fame ,  he  harmonized  them 
together  by  employing  force  in  their  conjunction.  But  after  he  had  min¬ 
gled  thefe  two  with  effence,  and  had  produced  one  from  the  three,  he  again 
divided  this  whole  into  becoming  parts  ;  at  the  fame  time  mingling  each  part 
from  fame ,  different ,  and  effence.  But  he  began  to  divide  as  follows  : — In  the 
firft  place,  he  received  one  part  from  the  whole.  Then  he  feparated  a 
fecond  part,  double  of  the  firft ;  afterwards  a  third,  fefquialter  of  the  fecond, 
but  triple  of  the  firft :  then  a  fourth,  double  of  the  fecond  ;  in  the  next  place 
a  fifth,  triple  of  the  third  ;  a  lixth,  oCtuple  of  the  firft ;  and  laftly  a  feventh, 
twenty-feven  times  more  than  the  firft.  After  this,  he  filled  up  the  double 
and  triple  intervals,  again  cutting  off  parts  from  the  whole  ;  and  placed  them 
fo  between  the  intervals,  that  there  might  be  two  mediums  in  every  interval ; 

prehending  in  one  intelligence  total  intelligibles, — hence  he  fays,  that  intelleClual  effence  alone, 
and  an  intellectual  number,  were  faved  by  Minerva.  For,  fays  he. 

The  intellectual  heart  alone  was  faved  : 

openly  denominating  it  intellectual.  If,  therefore,  the  indivifible  heart  is  intellectual,  it  will 
evidently  be  intellect  and  an  intellectual  number;  not  that  it  will,  indeed,  be  every  intellect, 
but  that  which  is  mundane;  for  this  is  the  indivifible  heart,  fince  the  divided  God  was  the  fabri¬ 
cator  of  this.  But  Orpheus  calls  intellect  the  indivifible  effence  of  Bacchus ;  and  denominates 
his  prolific  power  that  life  which  is  diffributed  about  body,  which  is  phyfical  and  productive  of 
feeds,  and  which  he  fays  Diana,  who  prefides  over  all  the  generation  in  nature,  and  leads  into 
light  phyfical  reafons,  fupernally  extends  as  far  as  to  fubterranean  natures.  All  the  remaining 
body  of  the  God  is,  according  to  Orpheus,  mythologically  confidered  as  the  compofition  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  foul,  and  is  divided  into  feven  parts.  “  All  the  parts  into  which  they  divided  the  boy 
were  feven*,”  fays  the  theologift,  fpeaking  concerning  the  Titans;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Timseus  divides  the  foul  into  feven  parts.  And,  perhaps,  when  Timaeus  fays  that  foul  is  extended 
through  the  whole  world,  he  reminds  us  of  the  Orphic  Titanic  divifion,  through  which  not  only 
the  foul  is  fpread  round  the  univerfe  like  a  veil,  but  is  alfo  extended  through  every  part  of  it. 
With  great  propriety,  therefore,  does  Plato  call  that  effence  impartible  which  is  proximately 
placed  above  foul,  following  the  Orphic  fables,  and  wifhing,  as  it  were,  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
what  is  faid  in  the  myfteries. 

*  ‘Ettt a,  fonxvTa  prgyi  xcuqcu  htpoifwavTO  pjjsav  o  §10X0705  7TEf<  T«vT(ravwv. 
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and  that  one  of  thefe  might  by  the  fame  part  exceed  one  of  the  extremes, 
and  be  exceeded  by  the  other  ;  and  that  the  other  part  might  by  an  equal 
number  lurpafs  one  of  the  extremes,  and  by  an  equal  number  be  furpaffed 
by  the  other.  But  as  from  hence  fefquialter,  fefquitertian,  and  fefquio&ave 
intervals  were  produced,  from  thofe  bonds  in  the  firft  fpaces,  he  filled  with 
a  fefquioflave  interval  all  the  fefquitertian  parts,  at  the  fame  time  leaving  a 
part1  of  each  of  thefe.  And  then  again  the  interval  of  this  part  being 

1  It  is  well  obferved  here  by  Proclus,  (in  Tim.  p.  21 1.)  that  from  each  of  the  fpheres  from 
which  the  univerfe  confiltS  there  are  certain  defluxions  which  extend  as  far  as  to  the  fubterranean 
regions,  and  alfo  certain  dregs  mingled  together,  of  the  elements  themfelves,  poflefling  much  of 
the  tumultuous,  dark  and  material,  but  at  the  fame  time  contributing  to  the  whole  compofition 
and  harmony  of  the  world.  Plato  (fays  he)  placing  the  caufe  of  this  in  the  foul  of  the  univerfe 
calls  it  a  remainder  (xn  wa),  a  term  fignificant  of  ultimate  fubjedtion. 

Proclus  further  obferves,  “  that  theologifts  alfo  eftablifh  about  fubterranean  places  the  powers 
of  the  higheft  Gods  ;  and  that  Jupiter  himfelf  is  reprefented  by  them  as  adorning  thofe  places  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  participation  of  fuch  mighty  Gods.  That,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  ought 
much  more  to  think,  concerning  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  that  it  adorns  every  thing  which 
appears  to  have  a  difordered  fubfiftence,  poflefles  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and  arranges  it  in  a 
becoming  manner  according  to  this  caufe.  For,  how  can  it  govern  the  univerfe,  or  condudt  all 
things  according  to  intellect,  unlefs  it  orderly  difpofes  that  which  is  difordered,  and  co-harmonizes 
things  laft  with  the  one  life  of  the  world  ?  If  alfo  the  caufes  of  thefe  prefubfift  in  the  denriurgus, 
as  Orpheus  fays,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  whole  foul  which  pofTefles  all  fuch  things  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  itfelf,  as  a  divine  intelled!  poflefles  demiurgically,  fliould  alfo  comprehend  the  caufe  of 
things  laft  in  the  world,  and  of  that  which  is  as  it  were  the  fediment  of  wholes?  For  foul  prior 
to  the  apparent  and  fenflble  comprehends  an  unapparent  world.” 

Proclus  concludes  with  obfervitrg,  that  the  whole  number  of  the  eflential  monads  in  the  foul 
is  105,947*;  the  foul  thus  proceeding  according  to  all  the  orders  of  numbers.  For  it  proceeds, 
decadically  indeed,  that  it  may  become  the  mundane  foul ;  fince  the  decad  is  the  number  of  the 
world:  but  pentadically,  that  it  may  be  converted  to  itfelf;  for  the  pentad  is  felf-convertive.  It 
alfo  proceeds  enneadically  (or  according  to  the  number  9),  that  it  may  not  only  conned!  the  uni¬ 
verfe  monadically,  but  may  proceed  to  the  laft  of  things  after  departing  from  the  monad  :  tetrad! - 
cally,  as  collecting  the  quadripartite  divifion  of  things  into  one,  and  hebdomadically  (or  according 
to  the  number  7),  as  converting  all  things  to  the  monad,  to  which  the  hebdomad  is  alone  re¬ 
ferred,  this  number  being  m.otherlefs  and  mafeuline.  And  the  whole  of  this  number  is  indeed 
in  the  foul  of  the  world  totally,  viz.  has  a  total  fubfiftence ;  but  in  divine  fouls,  as  energizing  to¬ 
wards  the  mundane  foul,  it  is  contained  totally  and  partially.  In  dsemoniacal  fouls,  as  energizing 
yet  more  partially,  it  fubfifts  on  the  contrary  partially  and  totally;  and  in  human  fouls  partially 
and  gnoftically  alone. 

*  In  the  original  fj.vpia.foc  foxa,  yjXioiozs  Tievre,  hv.arovrafos  TurcapES  ;  but  from  what  Proclus  immedi¬ 
ately  after  obferves,  it  is  evident  that  inftead  of  ina.Tovra.fos  rzaaupss  we  fliould  read  zvvisai.ovra.fos  rst raaca- 
y.oyns- 
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affumed,  a  comparifon  is  from  thence  obtained  in  terms  of  number  to  num¬ 
ber  fubiiftino-  between  256  and  243.  But  now  the  whole  of  that  mixture 
from  which  thefe  were  feparated  was  confumed  by  fuch  a  fefbon  of  parts. 
Hence  he  then  cut  the  whole  of  this  compofition  according  to  length,  and 
produced  two  from  one  ;  and  adapted  middle  to  middle,  like  the  form  of  the 
letter  X.  Afterwards  he  bent  them  into  a  circle,  connefling  them,  both 
with  themfelves  and  with  each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their  extre¬ 
mities  might  be  combined  in  one  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  point  of  their 
mutual  interfe&ion  ;  and  externally  comprehended  them  in  a  motion  revolv¬ 
ing  according  to  famenefs,  and  in  that  which  is  perpetually  the  fame.  And 
befides  this,  he  made  one  of  the  circles  external,  but  the  other  internal ; 
and  denominated  the  local  motion  of  the  exterior  circle,  the  motion  of  that 
nature  which  fubfifts  according  to  famenefs  ;  but  that  of  the  interior  one, 
the  motion  of  the  nature  fubfifting  according  to  difference.  He  like  wife 
caufed  the  circle  partaking  of  famenefs  to  revolve  laterally  towards  the  right 
hand  ;  but  that  which  partakes  of  difference  diametrically  towards  the  left. 
But  he  conferred  dominion  on  the  circulation  of  that  which  is  fame  and 
fmilar:  for  he  fuffered  this  alone  to  remain  undivided.  But  as  to  the 
interior  circle,  when  he  had  divided  it  fix  times,  and  had  produced  feven 
unequal  circles,  each  according  to  the  interval  of  the  double  and  triple  ;  as 
each  of  them  are  three,  he  ordered  the  circles  to  proceed  in  a  courfe  contrary 
to  each  other  : — and  three  of  the  feven  interior  circles  he  commanded  to 
revolve  with  a  fimilar  fwiftnefs  ;  but  the  remaining  four  with  a  motion 
diffimilar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  former  three  :  yet  fo  as  not  to  defert 
order  and  proportion  in  their  circulations. 

After,  therefore,  the  whole  compofition  of  the  foul  was  completed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention  of  its  artificer,  in  the  next  place  he  fabricated  within 
foul  the  whole  of  a  corporeal  nature  ;  and,  conciliating  middle  with  middle, 
he  aptly  harmonized  them  together.  But  foul  1  being  every  way  extended 

1  Soul  proceeding  fupernally  as  far  as  to  the  laft  recertes  of  the  earth,  and  illuminating  all 
things  with  the  light  of  life,  the  world  being  converted  to  it,  becomes  animated  from  its  extre¬ 
mities,  and  alfo  according  to  its  middle,  and  the  whole  of  its  interval.  It  alfo  externally  enjoys 
the  intelle&ual  illumination  of  foul.  Hence  foul  is  faid  to  obtain  the  middle  of  the  univcrfe,  as 
depofiting  in  it  its  powers,  and  a  fymbol  of  its  proper  prefence.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  extend  itfelf  to 
the  extremities  of  heaven,  as  vivifying  it  on  all  fides;  and  to  invert  the  univerfe  as  with  a  veil,  as 
poflcffng  powers  exempt  from  divilible  bulks. 
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from  the  middle  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  univerfe,  and  inverting  it 
externally  in  a  circle,  at  the  fame  time  herfelf  revolving  1  within  herfelf, 
gave  rile  to  the  divine  commencement  of  an  uncealing  and  wile  life,  through 
the  whole  of  time.  And,  indeed,  the  body  of  the  univerfe  was  generated 
vifible  ;  but  foul  is  invilible,  participating  of  a  rational  energy  and  harmony  % 
and  fublifting  as  the  bell  of  generated  natures,  through  its  artificer,  who  is 
the  belt  of  intelligible  and  perpetual  beings.  Since,  therefore,  foul  was 
compofed  from  the  mixture  of  the  three  parts  fame ,  different,  and  effence , 
and  was  diftributed  and  bound  according  to  analogy,  herfelf  at  the  fame  time 
returning  by  a  circular  energy  towards  herfelf ;  hence,  when  {he  touches  s 
upon  any  thing  endued  with  a  diftipated  effence,  and  when  upon  that  which 
is  indivifible,  being  moved  through  the  whole  of  herfelf,  the  pronounces  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  each — alferts  what  that  is  with  which  any  thing  is  the 
fame  *,  from  what  it  is  different,  to  what  it  is  related,  where  it  is  fituated, 

how 

1  Plato  here  evidently  evinces,  that  the  converfion  of  the  foul  to  herfelf  is  a  knowledge  of  her¬ 
felf,  of  every  thing  which  fhe  contains,  and  of  every  thing  prior  to  and  proceeding  from  her. 
For  all  knowledge  may  be  Paid  to  be  a  converfion  and  adaptation  to  that  which  is  known ;  and 
hence  truth  is  an  harmonious  conjunction  of  that  which  knows  with  the  objeCt  of  knowledge. 
Converfion,  however,  being  twofold,  one  as  to  the  good ,  and  the  other  as  to  being,  the  vital 
converfion  of  all  things  is  directed  to  the  good,  and  the  gnoftic  to  being. 

%  Harmony  has  a  threefold  fubfiflence;  for  it  is  either  harmony  itfelf,  i.  e.  ideal  harmony  in  a 
divine  intellect ;  or  that  which  is  jirjl  harmonised,  and  is  fuch  according  to  the  whole  of  itfelf ;  or 
that  which  is  fecondarily  harmonised,  and  partly  participates  of  harmony.  The  firft  of  thefe  muft 
be  affigned  to  intellect,  the  fecond  to  foul,  and  the  third  to  body. 

3  Plato  calls  the  gnoftic  motions  of  the  foul  touchings,  indicating  by  this  their  immediate 
apprehenfion  of  the  objeCts  of  knowledge,  and  their  impartible  communion  with  them.  Since, 
however,  one  of  the  circles,  viz.  the  dianoetic  power,  knows  intelligibles,  and  the  other,  i.  e. 
the  doxaftic  power,  fenfibles,  what  is  it  which  fays  that  thefe  objects  are  different  from  each  other, 
and  that  the  one  is  a  paradigm,  but  the  other  an  image  ?  We  reply,  that  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  common  fenfe  knows  vifibles  and  audibles,  the  former  through  fight,  and  the  latter  through 
hearing,  and,  in  confequenee  of  afferting  that  thefe  are  different  from  each  other,  muft  neceflarily 
have  a  knowledge  of  both, — fo  this  reafon  of  which  Plato  now  fpeaks,  being  different  from  the  two 
circles,  afferts  through  the  whole  foul  fome  things  concerning  intelligibles,  and  others  concerning 
fenfibles.  For,  in  as  much  as  the  foul  is  one  effence,  fire  poffeffes  this  one  gnoftic  energy,  which 
he  calls  reafon  :  and  hence  we  limply  fav  that  the  whole  foul  is  rational.  This  reafon  then  is  the  one 
knowledge  of  the  foul,  which  through  the  circle  of  famenefs  underftands  an  impartible  effence, 
and  through  the  circle  of  difference  that  which  is  diffipated. 

*  The  foul  of  the  world,  fays  Proclus  (in  Tim.  p.  234.)  comprehends  all  fenfibles,  together  with 
9  every 
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how  it  fubfifts  ;  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  either  to  be  or  to 
fuffer  both  in  things  which  are  generated  and  in  fuch  as  po fiefs  an  eternal 
famenefs  of  being.  Reafon  indeed,  which  is  becoming  1  to  be  true  according 
to  famenefs,  when  it  is  converfant  as  well  with  different  as  fame ,  evolving 
itfelf  without  voice  or  found  in  that  which  is  moved  by  itfelf ;  when  in  this 
cafe  it  fubfifts  about  a  fenfible  nature,  and  the  circle  characterized  bv  differ¬ 
ence  properly  revolving,  enunciates  any  circumftance  to  every  part  of  the 
foul  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  then  fable  and  true  opinions  and  belief 
are  produced.  But  when  again  it  evolves  itfelf  about  that  which  is  logiftic  2, 
and  the  circle  of  famenefs  aptly  revolving  announces  any  particular  thing, 

intellect 

every  thing  which  they  either  do  or  fuffer.  For,  fince  the  univerfe  is  one  animal,  it  fympathizes 
with  itfelf,  fo  that  all  generated  natures  are  parts  of  the  life  of  the  world,  as  of  one  drama.  Juft  as 
if  a  tragic  poet  fhould  compofe  a  drama  in  which  Gods  make  their  appearance,  and  heroes  and 
other  perfons  fpeak,  and  fhould  permit  fuch  players  as  were  willing,  to  utter  the  heroic  fpeeches, 
or  the  fpeeches  of  other  characters,  he  at  the  fame  time  comprehending  the  one  caufe  of  all  that 
is  faid.  Thus  ought  we  to  conceive  refpecting  the  whole  foul :  that  giving  fubfiftence  to  all  the 
life  of  the  world,  this  life  being  one  and  various,  and  fpeaking  like  a  many-headed  animal  with 
all  its  heads,  partly  in  Grecian  and  partly  in  Barbaric  language,  it  comprehends  the  caufes  of  all 
generated  natures ;  knowing  particulars  by  univerfals,  accidents  by  eflences,  and  parts  by  wholes, 
but  all  things  Amply  by  the  divinity  which  it  contains.  For  a  God  fo  far  as  a  God  knows  thino-s 
partial,  contrary  to  nature,  and  in  fhort  all  things,  even  though  you  fhould  fay  matter  itfelf.  For 
every  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  fo  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  one .  The  knowledge,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  things  Amply  and  dire&ly,  is  divine. 

1  This  reafon  is  the  one  power  of  theeffence  of  the  foul,  according  to  which  the  foul  is  one,  juft 
as  it  is  twofold  according  to  the  fame  and  different.  This  reafon,  therefore,  being  one,  knows 
according  to  famenefs.  For  it  does  not  at  one  time  know  the  intelligible,  and  at  another  time  a 
fenftble  nature,  like  our  reafon,  which  is  unable  to  energize  about  both  according  to  the  fame. 
Plato  very  properly  fays  of  this  reafon,  that  it  is  becoming  to  be  true  yiyvo/xevcg)  about  in- 

telligibles  and  fenfibles,  but  is  not  abfolutely  true  like  intellect,  in  ponfequcnce  of  its  tranfttive 
knowledge  according  to  both  thefe.  Hence,  by  afferting  that  it  knows  according  to  famenefs,  he 
ftgniftes  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  a  divine  and  partial  foul  ;  but  when  he  favs 
that  it  is  becoming  to  be  true,  he  indicates  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  foul  and 
intellect.  You  may  alfo  fay,  that  it  is  becoming  to  be  true,  as  being  tranAtive  in  its  twofold  know¬ 
ledges;  but  that  it  is  true  according  to  the  fame,  as  always  comprehending  the  whole  form  of  every 
thing  which  it  knows,  and  not  like  our  reafon  evolving  every  form,  but  with  refpeCt  to  every 
thing  which  it  fees  beholding  the  whole  at  once.  For  we  fee  every  thing  according  to  a  part,  and 
not  according  to  famenefs. 

It  appears  from  the  comment  of  Proclus  on  this  part,  that  we  fhould  read  ^.oyiaTmov,  and  not 
royixov  as  in  all  the  printed  editions  of  the  Timaeus.  Proclus  alfo  well  obferves,  that  by  logific, 
here,  we  muft  underftand  the  intelligible ;  for  Plato  oppofes  this  to  the  fenfible.  He  adds,"  that 
VOL‘  IT‘  3  *  Plato 
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intellect  and  fcience  are  neceffarily  produced  in  perfection  by  fuch  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Whoever,  therefore,  aflerts  that  this  1  is  ingenerated  in  any  other 
nature  than  foul,  aflerts  every  thing  rather  than  the  truth. 

But  when  the  generating  father  underftood  that  this  generated  refemblance 
of  the  eternal  Gods  2  moved  and  lived,  he  was  delighted  with  his  work,  and 
in  confequence  of  this  delight  conlidered  how  he  might  fabricate  it  ftill  more 
fimilar  to  its  exemplar.  Hence,  as  that  is  an  eternal  animal,  he  endeavoured 
to  render  this  univerfe  fuch,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability.  The  nature  in¬ 
deed  of  the  animal  its  paradigm  is  eternal,  and  this  it  is  impoffible  to  adapt 
perfectly  to  a  generated  effedl.  Hence  he  determined  by  a  dianoetic  energy 
to  produce  a  certain  movable  image  of  eternity:  and  thus,  while  he  was 
adorning  and  diftributing  the  univerfe,  he  at  the  lame  time  formed  an 

Plato  appears  to  call  the  intelligible  the  logijlic,  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  afterwards  calls  the 
fenfible .  fenfitw e,  (re  ai^nfov,  ataS* tmov).  For  the  fenjible  is  motive  of  fenfe,  and  the  intelligible  of 
the  reafoning  of  the  foul.  After  this  he  obferves  as  follows  :  “  By  aptly  revolving  we  mult  under¬ 
hand  the  intellectual,  the  unimpeded  in  tranfition,  the  circular,  and  the  confummation  of  vigour, 
perfection  in  intelleCtions,  the  energizing  about  a  divine  nature,  the  beneficent,  and  moving  about 
the  intelligible  as  a  centre  — “haftening  to  conjoin  yourfelf  with  the  centre  of  refounding  light,” 
favs  fome  one  of  the  Gods.  Bv  intelled  Plato  here  fignifies  intellect  according  to  habit.  For 
intellect  is  threefold:  the  fir  ft,  that  which  is  divine,  fuch  as  the  demiurgic ;  the  fecond,  that  which 
is  participated  by  the  foul,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  eflential  and  felf-perfeCt ;  and  the  third,  that 
which  fubfifts  according  to  habit,  and  through  which  the  foul  is  intellectual.  Science  here  fig¬ 
nifies  the  firft  knowledge  filled  from  inlelligibles,  and  which  has  an  undeviating  and  immutable 
fubfiftencc.  But  it  differs  from  intellect,  fo  far  as  intellect  is  beheld  in  fimple  projections  alone 
of  the  foul ;  fur  through  this  the  foul  underftands  at  once  the  whole  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
object  of  intellection.  For  an  energy  at  once  collective  is  the  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  but  that 
of  fcience  confifts  in  a  knowledge  from  caufej  fince  the  compofition  and  divifion  of  forms  con- 
ftitute  the  idiom  of  fcience. 

1  Bv  this,  fays  Prod  us,  we  mud  underhand  intellect  and  fcience.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
is  the  recipient  of  intellect  and  fcience,  of  opinion  and  faith,  is  foul.  For  all  the  knowledges  of 
the  foul  arc  rational  and  tranfitive.  And  bccaufe  they  are  rational,  indeed,  they  are  exempt  from 
irrational  powers;  but,  bccaufe  they  are  tranfitive,  they  are  fuberdinate  to  intellectual  knowledge. 
For,  if  fcience  and  intellect  are  in  intelligible?,  they  are  not  in-generated  in  them,  as  Plato  here  fays 
they  are  in  the  foul. 

2  By  the  eternal  Gods  here  we  muft  not  underhand,  as  Proclus  well  obferves,  the  mundane  Gods ; 
for  Plato  docs  not  alone  fpeak  of  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  univerfe,  but  alfo  difeourfes  about  it 
as  animated,  and  an  intellectual  animal,  which  comprehends  in  itfelf  the  mundane  Gods.  We 
muft  underftand,  therefore,  that  the  world  is  the  refemblance  of  the  intelligible  Gods  :  for  it  is 
filled  from  them  with  deity,  and  the  progreffions  into  it  of  the  mundane  arc  as  it  were  certain 
rivers  and  illuminations  of  the  intelligible  Gods. 
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eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number,  of  eternity  abiding  in  one  ;  and 
which  receives  from  us  the  appellation  of  time.  But  befides  this  he  fabri¬ 
cated  the  generation  of  days  1  and  nights,  and  months  and  years,  which  had 

no 

1  What  day  and  night,  month  and  year,  are,  fays  Proc] us,  and  how  thefe  are  faid  to  be  parts 
of  time,  but  was  and  will  be  fpecies,  and  not  parts,  requires  much  difeufiion  and  profound  con- 
fideration.  If  then  we  fhould  fay  that  day  is  air  illuminated  by  the  fun,  in  the  flrll  place,  we 
fhould  fpeak  of  fomething  which  takes  place  in  day,  and  not  that  which  day  is ;  for,  when  we  fay 
that  the  day  is  long  or  fliort,  we  certainly  do  not  predicate  an  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  air;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  difficult  to  devife  how  this  will  be  a  part  of  time.  But  if  we  fay  that  day 
is  the  temporal  interval  according  to  which  the  fun  proceeds  from  the  call;  to  the  weft,  we  ffiall 
perhaps  avoid  the  former  objections,  but  we  (hall  fall  into  more  impervious  difficulties.  For 
whether,  furveying  this  interval  itfelf  without  relation  to  the  fun,  we  fay  that  it  is  day,  how  docs 
it  happen,  fince  the  fame  interval  is  every  where  according  to  the  fame,  that  day  is  not  every  where  ? 
And  if  we  confider  this  interval  in  connection  with  the  folar  motion,  if  it  is  (imply  fo  confidered, 
day  will  always  be  in  the  heavens,  and  there  will  be  no  night ;  and  how  is  it  poffible  that  a  part 
of  time  fhould  not  be  every  where?  for  night,  day,  and  month,  are  here  clearly  faid  to  be  parts  of 
time.  But  if  we  connect  this  interval  with  the  circulation  of  the  fun,  not  Amply,  but  affert  that 
day  is  the  portion  of  the  fun’s  courfe  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  night  that  portion  which  is  produced 
bv  his  courfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  heavens  will  not  poflefs  thofe  nights  and  days  which  are  faid 
to  be  parts  of  time ;  and  it  is  all'o  evident  that  neither  will  they  pofl’efs  months  and  years.  But 
we  afl'ert  of  lime,  both  confidered  according  to  the  whole  of  itfelf,  and  every  part  of  its  progreffion, 
that  it  is  prefent  to  the  whole  world  :  for  one  and  the  fame  now  is  every  where  the  fame.  It  is 
neceflary,  therefore,  that  day  and  the  other  parts  of  time  ftiould  be  every  where  the  fame,  though 
they  are  participated  partiblv,  and  with  divullion  by  fenfible  fabrications.  Affigning,  therefore,  to 
thefe  a  more  principal  fubfiftence,  conformably  to  the  cuftomof  our  father*,  \vc  mull  fav,  that 
night  and  day  are  demiurgic  meafures  of  time,  exciting  and  convolving  all  the  apparent  and  un- 
apparent  life  and  motion,  and  orderly  diftribution  of  the  inerratic  fphere  :  for  thefe  are  the  true 
parts  of  time,  are  prefent  after  the  fame  manner  to  all  things,  and  comprehend  the  primary  caul’e 
of  apparent  day  and  night,  each  of  thefe  having  a  different  fubfiftence  in  apparent  time  ;  to  which 
alfo  Tim.xus  looking  reminds  us  how  time  was  generated  together  with  the  world.  1  fence  lie 
fays  in  the  plural  number  nights  and  days,  as  alfo  months  and  years.  But  thefe  are  obvious  to  all  men  : 
for  the  unapparent  caufes  of  thefe  have  a  uniform  fubfiftence  prior  to  things  multiplied,  and  which 
circulate  infinitely.  Things  immovable  alfo  fubfift  prior  to  fuch  as  are  moved,  and  intellectual 
natures  are  prior  to  fenfibles.  Such,  therefore,  muft  be  our  conceptions  of  night  and  day  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  firft  fubfiftence. 

By  month  we  muft  underftand  that  truly  divine  temporal  meafnre  which  convolves  the  lunar 
fphere,  and  every  termination  of  the  other -j-  circulation.  But  year  is  that  which  perfects  and 
connects  the  whole  of  middle  fabrication,  according  to  which  the  fun  is  fecn  poffeffing  the 

*  Meaning  his  preceptor  Syrianus,  as  being  his  true  father,  the  father  of  his  foul. 

•j-  Viz.  of  the  circulation  about  the  zodiac. 
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no  ffibfiftence  prior  to  the  univerfe,  but  which  together  with  it  rofe  into 
exigence.  And  all  thefe,  indeed,  are  the  proper  parts  of  time.  But  the 
terms  it  was  and  it  will  be ,  which  exprefs-nhe  fpecies  of  generated  time,  are 
transferred  by  us  to  an  eternal  effence,  through  oblivion  of  the  truth.  For 
we  afTert  of  fuch  an  efiencathat  it  was ,  is,  and  will  be  ;  while  according  to 
tiuth  the  term  it  is  is  alone  accommodated  to  its  nature.  But  we  ffiould 
affirm,  that  to  have  been  and  to  be  hereafter  are  expreffions  alone  accommo¬ 
dated  to  generation,  proceeding  according  to  the  flux  of  time  :  for  thefe 

greateft  flrength,  and  meafuring  all  things  in  conjunction  with  time.  For  neither  day  nor  night,  nor 
month,  is  without  the  fun,  nor  much  more  year,  nor  any  other  mundane  nature.  I  do  not  here 
fpeak  according  to  the  apparent  fabrication  of  things  alone,  for  the  apparent  fun  is  the  caufe  of 
thefe  meafures,  but  alfo  according  to  that  fabrication  which  is  unapparent.  For,  afcending  higher, 
we  {hall  find  that  the  more  true*  fun  meafures  all  things  in  conjunction  with  time,  being  itfelf 
in  reality  time  of  time,  according  to  the  oracle  j-  of  the  Gods  concerning  it.  For  that  Plato  not 
only  knew  thefe  apparent  parts  of  time,  but  alfo  thofe  divine  parts  to  which  thefe  are  homonymous, 
is  evident  from  the  tenth  book  of  his  Laws.  For  he  there  aflerts  that  we  call  hours  and  months 
divine,  as  having  the  fame  divine  lives,  and  divine  intellects  prefiding  over  them,  as  the  univerfe. 
But,  if  he  now  fpeaks  about  the  apparent  parts  of  time,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful ;  becaufe  now 
his  defign  is  to  phvfiologize.  Let  thefe,  therefore,  be  the  parts  of  time,  of  which  forne  are 
accommodated  to  the  inerratic  Gods,  others  to  the  Gods  that  revolve  about  the  poles  of  the 
oblique  circle,  and  others  to  other  Gods,  or  attendants  of  the  Gods,  or  to  mortal  animals,  or 
the  morefublime  or  more  abjeCl  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

But  Plato  fays  that  was  and  will  be  are  fpecies  and  not  parts  of  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
days  and  nights,  and  months  and  years  :  for  by  thefe  he  reprefents  to  us  thofe  divine  orders  which 
give  completion  to  the  whole  feries  of  time  ;  and  on  this  account,  he  calls  them  parts  of  time. 
But  was  and  will  be  are  entirely  beheld  according  to  each  of  thefe;  and  hence  they  are  certain 
fpecies,  not  having  as  it  were  a  peculiar  matter ;  I  mean  a  diurnal  or  noCturnal  matter,  or  any 
other  of  this  kind.  If  then  thefe  are  the  fpecies  of  time  which  was  generated  together  with  the 
world,  there  was  no  generation  prior  to  the  world.  Neither,  therefore,  was  there  any  motion  : 
for  in  every  motion  there  are  thefe  fpecies  of  time,  becaufe  there  are  prior  and  pofterior.  But,  if 
there  was  not  motion,  neither  was  there  inordinate  motion.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  the  followers 
of  Atticus  fay,  that  there  was  time  prior  to  the  generation  of  the  world,  but  not  fubfifiing  in  order  : 
for  where  time  is  there  alfo  there  is  pad  and  future;  and  where  thefe  are,  -was  and  will  be  muft 
likewife  be  found.  But  was  and  will  be  are  fpecies  of  time  generated  by  the  demiurgus  :  and 
hence  time  was  not  prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world.  Proclus  after  this  obferves,  that  was 
indicates  the  perfective  order  of  time,  but  will  be  the  unfolding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is,  the 
connective  order  of  time.  For  time  unfolds  things  which  yet  are  not,  connects  things  prefent, 
ano  perfects  things  pad,  and  introduces  a  boundary  to  them  adapted  to  their  periods. 

*  ^ IZ*  the  f'-in  confidered  according  to  its  fubfiflence  in  the  fupermundane  order  of  Gods. 

f  Viz.  one  of  the  Chaldaean  Oracles. 
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parts  of  time  are  certain  motions.  But  that  which  perpetually  fubfifts  the 
fame  and  immovable,  neither  becomes  at  any  time  older  or  younger;  neither 
has  been  generated  in  lbme  period  of  the  pad,  nor  will  be  in  fome  future 
circulation  of  time;  nor  receives  any  circumftance  of  being,  which  genera¬ 
tion  adapts  to  natures  hurried  away  by  its  impetuous  whirl.  For  all  thefe 
are  nothing  more  than  fpecies  of  time  imitating  eternity,  and  circularly 
rolling  itfelf  according  to  number.  Befides  this,  we  likewife  frequently 
affert  that  a  thing  which  was  generated,  is  generated :  that  w'hat  fubfifts  in 
becoming  to  be,  is  in  generation  ;  that  what  will  be,  is  to  be  ;  and 
that  non- being  is  not  :  no  one  of  which  aftertions  is  accurately  true.  But 
perhaps  a  perfect  difcuffion  of  thefe  matters  is  not  adapted  to  the  prefent 
deputation. 

But  time  1  was  generated  together  with  the  univerfe,  that  being  produ¬ 
ced  together  they  might  together  be  diflolved,  if  any  diftolution  fhould  ever 

happen 

1  Plato,  fays  Proclus,  aflerts  that  time  was  generated  together  with  the  univerfe,  animated  and 
endued  with  intellect,  becaufe  the  world  firft  participates  of  time  according  to  foul  and  according 
to  a  corporeal  nature.  But  when  he  fays,  “  that,  being  produced  together,  they  may  together  be 
diflolved,  if  any  diflblution  fhould  ever  happen  to  thefe,”  he  clearly  {hows  that  the  univerfe  is 
unbegotten  and  incorruptible  For,  if  it  was  generated,  it  was  generated  in  time;  but,  if  it  was 
generated  together  with  time,  it  was  not  generated  in  time  :  for  neither  is  time  generated  in  time, 
left  there  fhould  be  time  prior  to  time.  If,  therefore,  the  univerfe  was  generated  together  with 
time,  it  was  not  generated*:  for  it  is  neceffary  that  every  thing  which  is  generated  fhould  be 
pofterior  to  time ;  but  the  univerfe  is  by  no  means  pofterior  to  time.  Again,  if  everything 
which  is  diflolved,  is  diflolved  cn  a  certain  time,  but  time  cannot  be  diflolved  in  a  part  of  itfelf, 
time  can  never  be  diflolved;  fo  that  neither  will  the  univerfe  be  diflolved,  fince  it  is  indifloluble, 
as  long  as  time  is  indifloluble.  Time  alfo  is  indifloluble  through  the  fimplicity  of  its  nature, 
unlefs  fome  one  fhould  denominate  the  contrariety  which  arifes  through  its  proceflion  from,  and 
regreflion  to,  the  demiurgus,  generation  and  diflblution  :  for  thus  alfo  the  univerfe  poflefles  dil- 
folution  and  generation  according  to  caufe.  Juft,  therefore,  as  if  fome  one,  wifhing  to  indicate 
that  the  circulations  of  the  other  nature  f  are  odd  in  number,  fhould  fay  that  the  heptad  is  con- 
fubfiftent  with  them,  that  if  at  any  time  the  heptad  fhould  become  an  even  number,  thofe  circu¬ 
lations  alfo  may  become  even,  fignifying  that  the  circulations  will  never  be  changed  into  an  even 
number, — after  the  fame  manner  mu  ft  we  conceive  refpe&ing  the  all-various  indiflolubility  of  the 
world  and  of  time,  in  confequence  of  time  pofleffing  an  indifloluble  nature.  One  caufe,  there¬ 
fore,  of  time  being  generated  together  with  the  univerfe  is,  that  the  univerfe  may  be  indifloluble 

Viz.  it  was  not  generated  according  to  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  generated, 
f  Viz.  the  circulations  about  the  zodiac. 
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happen  to  thefe.  And  time  was  generated  according  to  the  exemplar  of 
an  eternal  nature,  that  this  world  might  be  the  mod;  fimilar  poffible  to  fuch 
a  nature.  For  its  exemplar  is  permanent  being,  through  the  whole  of  eter¬ 
nity  ;  but  the  univerfe  alone  was  generated,  is,  and  will  be,  through  the 
whole  of  time.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  and  from  fuch  a  dianoetic  energy 
of  Divinity  about  the  generation  of  time  1 ,  that  he  might  give  birth  to  its 
flowing  fubfiilence,  he  generated  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  five  other  liars, 
which  are  denominated  planets,  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing  and  guard¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  time.  But  the  Divinity,  as  loon  as  he  had  produced  the 
bodies  of  thefe  ldars,  placed  them,  being  leven  in  number,  in  the  feven  cir¬ 
culations  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  nature  dillinguilhed  by  difference. 
The  moon,  indeed,  he  fixed  in  the  lirft  circulation  about  the  earth  ;  the  fun  in 
the  lecond  above  the  earth  ;  the  liar  called  Lucifer  %  and  that  which  is  facred 
to  Mercury,  in  circulations  revolving  with  a  fwiftnefs  equal  to  the  fun,  to 
whom  at  the  fame  time  they  are  allotted  a  contrary  power  ;  in  confequence 

and  perpetual ;  but  a  fecond  caufe  is,  that  it  may  become  moft  iimilar  to  its  paradigm.  How, 
therefore,  does  the  univerfe  become  more  fimilar  to  its  paradigm  animal  itfelf  ( aino  £aoi)  through 
time?  Becaufe,  fays  Plato,  as  the  intelligibles  from  which  animal  itfelf  confifts  receive  all  the 
power  of  eternity,  which  is  unific,  and  connective,  and  fubfifis  at  once,  colledtively  and  unitedly, 
fo  the  world  receives  partibly  and  divifibly  all  the  mc-afured  motion  of  time;  through  which  it 
was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  not  poflefifing  thefe  three  in  the  whole  of  time,  but  each  in  a  part 
of  time. 

1  The  one  monad  itfelf  of  time  (fays  Proclus)  is  an  all-perfeiT  number;  but  from  this 
monad  there  is  aifo  in  each  of  the  celeftial  revolutions  a  proper  meafure,  Saturnian,  or  Jovian, 
or  Lunar,  receiving  its  peculiarity  from  the  foul  and  motive  deity  contained  in  each  of  the  fpheres. 
For  one  number  is  adapted  to  the  fun,  another  to  a  horfe,  and  another  to  a  plant;  but  the  mun¬ 
dane  number  is  common  to  all  that  the  world  contains.  Hence  alfo  we  fay  that  the  fame  time 
is  every  where.  For  the  vvorld  has  one  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  one  nature,  and  one 
intellect.  But  if  it  has  one  life,  it  has  alfo  one  temporal  meafure.  And  as,  with  refpedl  to  the 
parts  which  it  contains,  each  lives  according  to  the  nature  which  fubfifis  in  the  world  as  a  whole, 
fo  alfo  it  is  meafured  according  to  total  time;  and  this  is  the  common  meafure  of  all  things.  But 
after  this  monad  there  is  a  triad,  of  which  the  fummit  is  the  meafure  of  the  fir  ft  circulation,  viz. 
of  the  motion  of  the  inerratic  fphere ;  but  the  middle  is  the  meafure  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  (for  there  is  one  life,  one  period,  and  one  time,  reftoring  things  to  their  priftine  condi¬ 
tion,  of  all  the  planets  as  of  one  animal),  and  the  third  is  the  meafure  of  the  circular  motion  in 
generation.  For  through  this  the  mutations  of  the  elements,  and  the  oppofition  and  regeneration 
of  the  things  moved,  again  receive  their  fubfiflence.  But,  after  this  triad,  time  proceeds  according 
to  different  numbers,  meafuring  wholes,  and  bounding  all  things  by  appropriate  meafures. 
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of  which,  thefe  ftars,  the  Sun,  Lucifer,  and  Mercury,  mutually  comprehend 
and  are  mutually  comprehended  by  each  other  in  a  fimilar  manner.  But 
with  refpeft  to  the  other  1  ftars,  if  any  one  fhould  think  proper  to  invefligate 
their  circulations,  and  through  what  caufes  they  are  eflabl idled,  the  labour 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  difcourfe  itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  which  they 
were  introduced.  An  accurate  difcuffion,  therefore,  of  thefe  particulars  may, 
perhaps,  be  undertaken  by  us  hereafter,  if  convenient  leifure  fhould  fall  to 
our  lot. 

When,  therefore,  each  of  the  natures  neceffary  to  a  joint  fabrication  of 
time  had  obtained  a  local  motion  adapted  to  its  condition,  and  their  bodies 
became  animals  through  the  connecting  power  of  vital  bonds,  thev  then 
learned  their  prefcribed  order  ;  that  according  to  the  oblique  revolution  of 
the  circle  of  difference ,  which  moves  in  fubjeCtion  to  the  circle  of famcnefs, 
thefe  orbs  fhould,  by  their  revolution,  partly  form  a  more  ample  and  partly 
a  more  contracted  circle  ;  and  that  the  orb  which  formed  a  lefler  circle  fhould 
revolve  fwifter  ;  but  that  which  produced  a  greater,  more  flow  : — but  that 
in  confequence  of  the  motion  of  the  circle  of  famcnefs ,  the  orbs  which  circu- 

1  By  the  other Jlars,  fays  Proclus,  Plato  means  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  and  by  the  word 
eJlahYiJhcd,  he  fignifies  the  perpetual  and  incorruptible  fabrication  of  them.  After  this  Proclus 
obferves,  that  it  is  here  requifite  to  call  to  mind  the  order  of  all  the  mundane  fpheres,  which  is 
as  follows  : — ’The  inerratic  fphere  ranks  as  a  monad,  being  the  caufc  to  all  mundane  natures  of  an 
invariable  fubfiftence.  But  of  the  triad  under  this  monad,  viz.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  firft  is 
the  caufc  of  connefted  comprehenfion,  the  fecond  of  fvmmelry,  and  the  third  of  feparation. 
And  again,  the  moon  is  a  monad,  being  the  caufc  of  all  generation  and  corruption  ;  but  the  triad 
confifts  from  the  elements*  in  generation  under  the  moon;  and  the  planets  whofe  courfe  is  equal  f 
fubtift  between  thele.  And  the  Sun,  indeed,  unfolds  truth  into  light,  Venus  beauty,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  the  fymmetry  of  reafons,  or  the  productive  principles  of  nature.  Or,  you  may  fay  that 
the  Moon  is  the  caufe  of  nature  to  mortals,  the  being  the  fclf-confpicuous  image  of  fontal  X 
nature.  But  the  Sun  is  the  demiurgus  of  every  thing  fentible,  fince  he  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  feeing 
and  being  feen.  Mercury  is  the  caufe  of  the  motions  of  the  phantafy  ;  for  the  fun  gives  fubfift¬ 
ence  to  the  phantaftic  ejfence.  Venus  is  the  caufe  of  the  appetites  of  defire;  and  Mars  of  all 
natural  irafcible  motions.  Jupiter  is  the  common  caufe  of  all  vital,  and  Saturn  of  all  gnoftic 
powers.  For  all  the  irrational  forms  are  divided  into  thefe,  and  the  caufes  of  thefe  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  celeftial  fpheres. 

*  Viz.  from  fire,  air,  and  water. 

t  Viz.  Mercury  and  Venus  fubtift  between  the  triad  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  tbe  Moon-. 

*  ^  IZ‘  01  Nature,  confjdered  as  fubhfting  in  its  divine  caufe  Rhea. 
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late  mo  ft  fwiftly,  comprehending  other  orbs  as  they  revolve,  fliould  them- 
felves  appear  to  be  comprehended  by  the  revolution  of  the  more  flow.  But 
all  thefe  circles  revolve  with  a  fpiral  motion,  becaufe  thev  are  agitated  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  in  two  contrary  directions  :  and  in  confequence  of 
this,  the  fphere  endued  with  the  flowed:  revolution  is  neared:  to  that  to  which 
its  courfe  is  retrograde,  and  which  is  the  fwifteft  of  all.  And  that  thefe 
circles  might  poffefs  a  certain  confpicuous  meafure  of  flownefs  and  fwiftnefs 
with  reference  to  each  ether,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  eight  circulations 
might  be  manifed:,  the  Divinity  enkindled  a  light  which  we  now  denomi¬ 
nate  the  Sun  r,  in  the  fecond  revolution  from  the  earth  ;  that  the  heavens 

mmht 
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1  Plato,  fays  Proclus,  here  delivers  the  one  and  the  leading  caufe  of  apparent  time.  For,  as 
the  demiurgus  gives  fubfiftence  to  unapparent,  fo  the  fun  to  apparent  time,  which  meafures  the 
motion  of  bodies  :  for  the  fun,  through  light,  leads  into  the  apparent  every  temporal  interval, 
bounds  all  periods,  and  exhibits  the  meafures  of  reftorations  to  a  priftine  ftate.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  does  Plato  call  the  fun  a  confpicuous  meafure ,  as  efpecially  unfolding  the  progreffion  * 
of  time  into  the  univerfe,  according  to  number.  For  it  has  a  more  accurate  period  than  the  five 
planets,  being  freed  from  advancing  and  receding  motions,  and  alfo  revolves  .more  accurately  than 
the  moon,  in  confequence  of  always  bounding  its  progreffions  to  the  north  and  fouth,  according 
to  the  fame  fign.  But,  if  it  has  a  more  accurate  period,  it  is  defervedly  fa'd  to  be  the  meafure  of 
meafures,  and  to  know  from  itfelf  the  periodic  meafures  of  the  other  planets,  the  ratios  which 
they  contain,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  fome  of  them  compared  with  others.  It  alfo  imitates  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  other  planets  the  permanency  of  eternity,  through  perpetually  revolving 
after  the  fame  invariable  manner.  Such  then  is  its  difference  with  refpeft  to  the  planets. 

But  the  fun  is  after  another  manner  a  more  confpicuous  meafure  of  the  inerratic  fphere;  fince 
this  fphere  alfo  has  a  certain  appropriate  meafure,  and  an  appropriate  interval,  and  one  invariable 
number  of  its  proper  motion.  The  folar  light,  however,  makes  this  meafure,  and  all  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  apparent  lime,  confpicuous  and  known.  Hence  Plato  fays  “  that  thefe  circles  might 
poffefs  a  certain  confpicuous  meafure for  though  there  is  a  certain  meafure  in  the  other  ftars, 
vet  it  is  not  confpicuous.  But  the  fun  unfolds  into  light  both  other  intelligibles  and  time  ilfelf. 
You  mull  not,  however,  fay,  that  the  folar  light  was  therefore  generated  for  the  fake  of  mea- 
furing ;  for  how  is  it  poffible  that  wholes  can  have  a  fubfiftence  for  the  fake  of  parts,  governing 
natures  for  the  fake  of  the  governed,  and  things  eternal  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  are  corruptible  ? 
But  we  fhould  rather  fay  that  light  manifefts  total  time,  pofleffing  an  unfolding  power,  and  calls 
forth  its  fupermundane  monad,  and  one  meafure,  to  a  menfuration  of  the  per  ods  of  bodies.  It 
is  the  light  of  the  fun,  therefore,  which  makes  every  thing  that  is  moved  to  have  a  confpicuous 
meafure.  And  this,  indeed,  is  its  total  good.  But  after  wholes  it  alfo  fecondarily  benefits  parts; 
for  it  gives  the  generation  of  number  and  a  meafure  to  fuch  things  as  are  fit  participants  of  thefe. 

*  In  the  original  7 TepuSov,  but  the  fenfe  requires  we  fhould  read  tfp.o&Ciy. 
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might  become  eminently  apparent  to  all  things,  and  that  fuch  animals 
might  participate  of  number  as  are  adapted  to  its  participation,  receiving 

numerical 

For  irrational  natures  are  deftitutc  of  thefe;  but  the  genera  of  daemons  follow  the  periods  of  the 
Gods,  and  men  become  partakers  of  number  and  meafure.  The  communications,  therefore,  of 
the  fun,  fupernally  beginning  from  wholes,  defeend  as  far  as  to  parts,  conferring  good  through 
light.  And  if,  commencing  from  things  apparent,  you  are  willing  to  fpeak  of  things  unappa- 
rent,  the  fun  illuminates  the  whole  world,  makes  the  corporeal  nature  of  it  divine,  and  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  totally  filled  with  life.  It  alfo  leads  fouls  through  undefiled  light,  and  imparts  to 
them  an  undefiled  and  elevating  power,  and  by  its  rays  governs  the  world.  It  likewife  fills  fouls 
with  empyrean  fruits.  For  the  order  of  the  fun  proceeds  fupernally  from  fupermundane  natures ; 
and  hence  Plato  does  not  here  give  fubfifience  to  its  light  from  a  certain  place,  but  favs  that  the 
demiurgus  enkindled  it,  as  forming  this  fphere  from  his  own  efience,  and  emitting  from  the  folar 
fountain  a  divulfed  and  nafeent  life;  which  alfo  theologifis  aflfert  concerning  the  fupermundane 
firmaments.  On  this  account,  alfo,  Plato  appears  to  me  to  deliver  a  twofold  generation  of  the 
fun;  one  together  with  the  feven  governors  of  the  world,  when  he  fafhions  their  bodies  and 
places  them  in  their  revolving  fpheres;  but  the  other  the  enkindling  of  its  light,  according  to 
which  he  imparts  to  it  fupermundane  power.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  generate  itfclf  by  itfelf,  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  fun,  and  another  to  generate  it  together  with  a  governing  idiom,  through 
which  it  is  called  the  king  of  every  thing  vifible,  and  is  cftabliihed  as  analogous  to  the  one  foun¬ 
tain  of  good.  For,  as  the  good  itfelf ,  being  better  than  the  intelligible,  illuminates  both  intelleCl 
and  the  intelligible,  fo  the  fun,  being  better  than  the  vifible  efience,  illuminates  fight,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  vifible.  But  if  the  fun  is  above  the  vifible  efience,  it  will  have  a  fupermundane  nature  : 
for  the  world  is  vifible  and  tangible,  and  pofiefies  a  body.  We  mud,  therefore,  furvey  the  fun 
in  a  twofold  refpeCl ;  as  one  of  the  feven  mundane  governors,  and  as  the  leader  of  wholes,  as 
mundane  and  as  fupermundane,  according  to  which  alfo  he  illuminates  with  divine  light.  For, 
as  the  good  generates  truth,  which  deifies  both  the  intelligible  and  intellectual  orders;  as  Phanes, 
according  to  Orpheus,  emits  intelligible  light,  which  fills  all  the  intellectual  Gods  with  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  as  Jupiter  enkindles  an  intellectual  and  demiurgic  light  in  all  fupermundane  natures, 
fo  the  fun  illuminates  every  thing  vifible  through  this  undefiled  light.  But  that  which  illuminates 
is  always  in  an  order  more  elevated  than  the  things  which  are  illuminated.  For  neither  is  the 
goo d  intelligible,  nor  is- Phanes  intellectual,  nor  Jupiter  fupermundane.  From  this  reafoning, 
therefore,  the  fun  being  fupermundane  emits  the  fountains  of  light.  And  the  mod  myfiic  of 
difeourfes  place  the  ivholenefs  of  the  fun  in  the  fupermundane  order;  for  there  a  folar  world  and 
total  light  fubfift,  as  the  oracles  of  the  Chaldaeans  fay,  and  as  I  am  perfuaded.  And  thus  much 
concerning  thefe  particulars. 

Proclus  afterwards,  near  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  this  part,  obferves,  that  if  by  the 
heavens  here  we  underfiand  that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  fun  does  not  illuminate  the 
whole  of  this:  for  there  are  fhadows  there,  through  the  obfeurations  of  the  fiars  and  the 
moon.  But  nothing  in  the  world  is  pure  from  fhadow,  (as  neither  is  there  any  thing  mundane 
pure  from  matter,  fupermundane  natures  alone  being  without  fhadow  and  immaterial,}  except 
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numerical  information  from  the  revolution  of  a  nature  fimilar  and  the  fame. 
From  hence,  therefore,  night  and  day  arofe  ;  and  through  thefe  revolving 
bodies  the  period  of  one  moil  wife  circulation  was  produced. 

And  month  indeed  was  generated,  when  the  moon  ha  vino-  run  throuo-h 
her  circle  palled  into  conjunction  with  the  fun.  But  year,  when  the  fun 
had  completely  wandered  round  his  orb.  As  to  the  periods  of  the  other 
liars,  they  are  not  underftood  except  by  a  very  few  of  mankind  ;  nor  do  the 
multitude  diflinguifh  them  by  any  peculiar  appellation  ;  nor  do  they  meafure 
them  with  relation  to  each  other,  regarding  the  numbers  adapted  to  this 
purpofe.  Hence,  it  may  be  faid,  they  are  ignorant  that  the  wanderings  of 
thefe  bodies  are  in  reality  time  ;  as  thefe  wanderings  are  endued  with  an 
infinite  multitude,  and  an  admirable  variety  of  motions.  But  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  a  perfe<5l  number  of  time  will  then  accomplilh  a  perfefil  year, 
when  the  eight  circulations  concurring  in  their  courfes  with  each  other  be¬ 
come  bounded  by  the  fame  extremity  ;  being  at  the  fame  time  meafured  by 
the  circle  fubiifting  according  to  lamenefs.  But  the  liars,  whofe  revolutions 
are  attended  with  a  proceffion  through  the  heavens,  were  generated,  that 
the  whole  of  this  vifible  animal  the  univerfe  might  become  moll  fimilar  to 
the  moll  perfedl  intelligible  animal  from  an  imitation  of  a  perpetual  nature. 

the  fun.  Hence,  the  fun  is  truly  fhadowlefs  and  without  generation,  every  thing  elfe  receiving 
at  different  times  different  illuminative  additions.  Why,  then,  fome  one  may  fay,  was  not  the 
light  of  the  fun  enkindled  in  the  fird  of  the  periods  from  the  earth?  Becaufe,  I  reply,  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  fun  is  of  itfelf  incommenfurate  with  generation  ;  but  the  moon,  exifling  as  a  medium, 
and  fird  receiving  his  light,  venders  it  more  commenfurate  with  generation.  For,  as  Ariftotle 
fays,  the  moon  is,  as  it  were,  a  leffer  fun.  And  it  is  requifite  that  what  is  proxirnately  above  gene¬ 
ration  fhould  not  be  the  mod  fplendid  and  luminous.  For  it  is  not  lawful  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  fhould  approach  to  that  which  is  dark;  but  what  is  proximate  to  the  darknefs  of  generation 
mud  necefiarily  be  luminous  in  a  fecondary  degree,  always  pofieffmg,  indeed,  its  proper  light, 
but  evincing  a  mutation  in  its  participation  of  a  more  excellent  light.  It  is  likewife  requifite  that 
it  fhould  exhibit  this  mutation  in  an  orderly  manner,  that  through  this  mutation  it  may  be  the 
paradigm  of  that  very  mutable  nature  which  matter  introduces  to  generated  things. 

But  that  the  dars,  and  all  heaven,  receive  light  from  the  fun,  maybe  eafily  perceived.  For 
that  which  is  common  in  many  things  derives  its  fubfidence  from  one  caufe,  which  is  either 
exempt  or  coordinate;  and  the  coordinate  caufe  is  that  which  fird  participates  of  that  form.  But 
that  fird  participates  in  which  this  form  efpecially  fubfids  the  fird.  If,  therefore,  light  efpe- 
cially  fubfids  in  the  fun,  the  fun  will  be  the  fird  light,  and  from  this  the  light  in  other  things  will 
be  derived. 

And 
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And  indeed  the  artificer  fabricated  other  forms,  as  far  as  to  the  generation 
of  time,  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  world’s  exemplar. 

But  as  the  univerfe  did  not  vet  contain  all  animals  in  its  capacious  recep¬ 
tacle,  in  this  refpedt  it  was  diffimilar  to  its  exemplar.  Its  artificer,  therefore, 
fupplied  this  defedt  by  impreffing  it  with  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  paradigm.  Whatever  ideas,  therefore,  intelledl  perceived  by  the  diano- 
etic  energy  in  animal  itfelf,  fuch  and  fo  many  he  conceived  it  necefiary  for 
the  univerfe  to  contain.  But  thefe  ideas  are  four :  One,  the  celeftial 
genus  of  Gods  ;  another,  winged  and  air-wandering  ;  a  third,  the  aquatic 
form*;  and  a  fourth,  that  which  is  pedeftrial  and  terrene.  The  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  of  that  which  is  divine,  or  the  inerratic  fphere,  he  for  the  moll;  part 
fabricated  from  fire,  that  it  might  be  moft  fplendid  and  beautiful  to  behold. 

•  And  as  he  meant  to  affimilate  it  to  the  univerfe,  he  rendered  it  circular ; 
placed  it  in  the  wifdom  of  the  bed;  nature  ;  ordered  it  to  become  the  at¬ 
tendant  of  that  which  is  beft ;  and  gave  it  a  circular  diftribution  about  the 
heavens,  that  it  might  be  a  true  world,  adorned  with  a  fair  variety  in  its 
every  part.  But  he  adapted  to  each  of  the  divine  bodies  two  motions  ;  one 
by  which  they  might  revolve  in  fame  according  to  fame,  by  always  cogitating 
the  fame  things  in  tbemfelves  about  fame  ;  the  other  through  which  they 
might  be  led  with  an  advancing  motion  from  the  dominion  of  the  fame  and 
fimilar  circulation.  He  likewife  rendered  them  immovable  and  (table  as  to 
the  other  five  motions,  that  each  of  them  might  become  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  beft.  And  on  this  account  fuch  of  the  ftars  as  are  inerratic  were 
generated,  which  are  divine  animals  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  always 
abide  revolving  in  that  which  is  fame.  But,  the  ftars,  which  both  revolve  and 
at  the  fame  time  wander  in  the  manner  we  have  defcribed  above,  were  pro¬ 
duced  next  to  thefe.  But  he  fabricated  the  earth  the  common  nourifher  of 
our  exiftence  ;  which  being  conglobed  about  the  pole  extended  through  the 
univerfe,  is  the  guardian  and  artificer  of  night  and  day,  and  is  the  firft 
and  molt  antient  of  the  Gods  which  are  generated  within  the  heavens. 
But  the  harmonious  progreffions  of  thefe  divinities,  their  concurfions  with 
each  other,  the  revolutions  and  advancing  motions  of  their  circles,  how 
they  are  fituated  with  relation  to  each  other  in  their  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
fitions,  whether  diredt  among  themfelves  or  retrograde,  at  what  times  and 
in  what  manner  they  become  concealed,  and,  again  emerging  to  our  view, 
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caufe  terror,  and  exhibit  tokens  of  future  events  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  fignification — of  all  this  to  attempt  an  explanation,  without  in- 
fpefting  the  refemblances  of  thefe  divinities,  would  be  a  fruitlefs  employ¬ 
ment.  But  of  this  enough  ;  and  let  this  be  the  end  of  our  difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  vifible  and  generated  Gods. 

But  to  fpeak  concerning  the  other  daemons  and  to  know  their  generation, 
is  a  talk  beyond  our  ability  to  perform.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  in  this 

cafe 

5  Plato  here  calls  the  fublunary  Gods  who  proximately  prefide  over,  and  orderly  diftribute,  the 
realms  of  generation,  daemons  ;  for  a  God  who  proximately  prefides  over  any  thing  is  a  daemon 
according  to  analogy. 

Prod  us,  in  fpeaking  concerning  daemons  who  fill  up  all  the  middle  fpace  between  Gods 
and  men,  obferves  as  follows : — “  There  is  a  triad  which  conjoins  our  fouls  with  the  Gods,  pro¬ 
ceeding  analogous  to  the  three  *  primary  caufes  of  things,  though  Plato  is  accuftomed  to  call  the 
whole  of  it  demoniacal.  For  the  angelic  preferves  an  analogy  to  the  intelligible,  which  firft  un¬ 
folds  itfelf  into  light  from  the  arcane  and  occult  fountain  of  things  ;  on  which  account  it  alfo 
unfolds  the  Gods,  and  announces  their  occult  nature.  The  dsemoniacal  is  analogous  to  infinite 
life;  and  hence  it  proceeds  every  where  according  to  many  orders,  and  poflefles  various  fpecies 
and  a  multitude  of  forms.  But  the  heroic  fubfifts  according  to  intellect  and  a  convertive  energy  ; 
and  hence  it  is  the  infpeftive  guardian  of  purification,  and  a  magnificently  operating  life.  Again, 
the  angelic  proceeds  according  to  the  intelle&ual  life  of  the  demiurgus  ;  and  hence  it  alfoiseflen- 
tially  intelle&ual,  and  interprets  and  tranfmits  a  divine  intelledfc  to  fecondary  natures.  The  demo¬ 
niacal  governs  according  to  the  demiurgic  providence  and  nature  of  wholes,  and  rightly  gives  com¬ 
pletion  to  the  order  of  all  the  world.  But  the  heroic  fubfifts  according  to  a  providence  convertive 
of  all  thefe.  Hence  this  genus  is  fublime,  elevates  fouls  on  high,  and  is  the  caufe  of  the  grand 
and  robuft.  And  fuch  are  the  triple  genera  which  are  fufpended  from  the  Gods,  viz.  from  the 
celeftial  Divinities,  and  from  the  infpedtive  guardians  of  generation.  For  about  each  of  thefe 
Gods  there  is  an  appropriate  number  of  angels,  daemons,  and  heroes  :  for  each  is  the  leader  of  a 
multitude  which  receives  the  form  of  its  ruling;  Deity.  And  on  this  account  the  angels,  daemons, 
and  heroes  of  the  celeftial  Gods  are  celeftial ;  of  the  Gods  that  prefide  over  generation,  they  are 
generative  ;  of  thofe  that  elevate  fouls  on  high,  they  are  anagogic  ;  of  thofe  that  are  immutable, 
they  are  immutable ;  and  fo  on.  And  again,  in  thofe  Gods  of  an  anagogic  charadleriftic,  the 
angels,  daemons,  and  heroes  of  the  Saturnian  Gods  are  faturnine,  but  thofe  of  the  Solar  Gods 
are  folar.  And  in  thofe  that  are  vivific,  the  attendants  of  the  Lunar  Deities  are  lunar,  and  of 
the  Mercurial  Gods,  mercurial :  for  they  derive  their  appellations  from  the  Deities  from  which 
they  are  fufpended,  as  being  continuous  with  them,  and  receiving  one  idea  with  remiffion.  And 
why  is  this  wonderful,  fince  partial  iouls  alfo,  knowing  their  prefiding  and  leading  Gods,  call 
ihemfelves  by  their  names  ?  Or,  whence  did  the  iEfculapiuses,  the  Bacchuses,  and  the  Diofcuri 

*  Viz.  Being,  life,  and  intellect,  which  confidered  according  to  their  fiift  fubfiftence  form  the  intelligible 
triad,  or  the  firft  proceftion  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  things.  See  the  Parmenides. 
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cafe  to  believe  in  antient  men  ;  who  being  the  progeny  of  the  Gods,  as  they 
themfelves  affert,  muft  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  parents.  It  is  im- 
poffible,  therefore,  not  to  believe  in  the  children  of  the  Gods,  though  they 
fhould  fpeak  without  probable  and  neceffary  arguments  :  but  as  they  declare 
that  their  narrations  are  about  affairs  to  which  they  are  naturally  allied,  it 
is  proper  that,  complying  with  the  law,  we  fhould  affent  to  their  tradition. 
In  this  manner,  then,  according  to  them,  the  generation  of  thefe  Gods  is  to 
be  defcribed  : 

That  Ocean  and  Tethys  were  the  progeny  of  heaven  and  earth.  That 
from  hence  Phorcys,  Saturn,  and  Rhea,  and  fuch  as  fubfift  together  with 
thefe,  were  produced.  That  from  Saturn  and  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all 
fuch  as  we  know  are  called  the  brethren  of  thefe  defcended.  And  lafflv, 
others  which  are  reported  to  be  the  progeny  of  thefe.  When,  therefore,  all 
fuch  Gods  as  vifibly  revolve, and  all  fuch  as  become  apparent  when  they  pleafe, 
were  generated,  the  Artificer  of  the  univerfe  thus  addreffed  them  :  “  Gods 
of  Gods  T,  of  whom  I  am  the  demiurgus  and  father,  whatever  is  generated 

by 

receive  their  appellations  ?  As,  therefore,  in  the  celeftial  Gods,  fo  alfo  in  thofe  that  prefide  over 
generation,  it  is  requifite  to  furvey  about  each  of  them  a  coordinate,  angelic,  daemoniacal,  and 
heroic  multitude;  the  number  fufpended  from  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  monad,  fo  that  there 
is  a  celeftial  God,  daemon,  and  hero.  With  refpedt  to  Earth,  alfo,  Ocean,  and  Tethys,  it  is 
requifite  to  confider  that  thefe  proceed  into  all  orders,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  other  Gods.  For 
there  is  a  Jovian,  Junonian,  and  Saturnian  multitude,  which  is  denominated  through  the  fame 
name  of  life.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  abfurd  in  this,  fince  we  call  man  both  intelligible  and  fen- 
fible,  though  the  reftoration  to  their  priftine  condition  is  in  thefe  more  abundant.  And  thus 
much  in  common  concerning  the  generation-producing  Gods  and  daemons,  that,  conjoined  with 
the  Gods,  we  may  alfo  furvey  the  difcourfe  about  daemons:  for  Plato  comprehends  each  of  the 
genera  in  the  fame  names.  And  he  feems  to  call  the  fame  powers  both  daemons  and  Gods  on 
this  account,  that  we  may  underftand  that  the  daemoniacal  genus  is  fufpended  at  the  fame  time 
together  with  thefe  Gods,  and  that  we  may  alfo  adapt  the  names  as  to  Gods.  This  he  alfo  docs 
in  other  places,  indicating  the  every  way  extended  nature  of  the  theory,  and  the  eye  of  fcience 
furveying  all  things  together  and  in  connexion.” 

1  The  fcope  of  this  fpeech,  fays  Proclus,  is^as  we  have  faid,  to  infevt  demiurgic  power  and 
providence  in  the  mundane  genera  of  Gods,  to  lead  them  forth  to  the  generation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  kinds  of  animals,  and  to  place  them  over  mortals,  analogoufiy  to  the  father  of  wholes  over 
the  one  orderly  diftribution  of  the  univerfe.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  things  fhould  be  primarily 
generated  by  the  demiurgic  monad,  and  others  through  other  media;  the  demiurgus,  indeed,  pro¬ 
ducing  all  things  from  himfelf,  at  once  and  eternally,  but  the  things  produced  in  order,  and  firft 
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by  me  is  indiiToluble,  inch  being  my  will  in  its  fabrication.  Indeed  every 
thins:  which  is  bound  is  diffoluble  ;  but  to  be  willing  to  diffolve  that  which 

is 

proceeding  from  him,  producing,  together  with  him,  the  natures  pofterior  to  themfelves.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  celeftial  produce  fublunary  Gods,  and  thefe  generate  mortal  animals;  the  de- 
miurgus  at  the  fame  time  fabricating  thefe  in  conjunction  with  the  celeftial  and  fublunary  Divini¬ 
ties.  For  in  fpeaking  he  underftands  all  things,  and  by  underftanding  all  things  he  alfo  makes 
the  mortal  genera  of  animals ;  thefe  requiring  another  proximate  generating  caufe,  fo  far  as  they 
are  mortal,  and  through  this  receiving  a  progrefiion  into  being.  But  the  chara.dler  of  the  words 
is  enthufiaftic,  Alining  with  intellectual  intuitions,  pure  and  venerable  as  being  perfected  by  the 
father  of  the  Gods,  differing  from  and  tranfcending  human  conceptions,  delicate,  and  at  the  fame 
time  terrific,  full  of  grace  and  beauty — at  once  concife  and  perfectly  accurate.  Plato,  therefore, 
particularly  ftudies  thefe  things  in  the  imitations  of  divine  fpeeches ;  as  he  alfo  evinces  in  the 
Piepublic,  when  he  reprefents  the  Mufes  fpeaking  fublimely,  and  the  prophet  afcending  to  a  lofty 
feat,  tie  alfo  adorns  both  thefe  fpeeches  with  concifenefs  and  venerablenefs,  employing  the 
accurate  powers  of  colons,  direCtly  fhadowing  forth  divine  intelleCtions  through  fuch  a  form  of 
words.  But  in  the  \Vords  before  us  he  omits  no  tranfcendency  either  of  the  grand  and  robuft  in 
the  fentences  and  the  names  adapted  to  thefe  devices,  or  of  magnitude  in  the  conceptions  and  the 
figures  which  give  completion  to  this  idea.  Befides  this,  alfo,  much  diftinCtion  and  purity,  the 
unfolding  of  truth,  and  the  illuftrious  prerogatives  of  beauty,  are  mingled  with  the  idea  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  this  being  efpecially  adapted  to  the  fubjeCt  things,  to  the  fpeaker,  and  to  the  hearers. 
For  the  objeCts  of  this  fpeech  are,  the  perfection  of  the  univerfe,  an  aflimilation  to  all-perfeCt 
animal,  and  the  generation  of  all  mortal  animals;  the  maker  of  all  things  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
fubfifting  and  adorning  all  things,  through  exempt  tranfcendency,  but  the  fecondary  fabricators 
adding  what  was  wanting  to  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  All,  therefore,  being  great  and 
divine,  as  well  the  perfons  as  the  things,  and  Alining  with  beauty  and  a  diftinCtion  from  each 
other,  Plato  has  employed  words  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  fpeech. 

Homer  alfo,  when  energizing  enthufiaftically,  reprefents  Jupiter  fpeaking,  converting  to  him¬ 
felf  the  twofold  coordinations  of  Gods,  becoming  himfelf,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  all  the  divine 
genera  in  the  world,  and  making  all  things  obedient  to  his  intelleCtion.  But  at  one  time  he  con¬ 
joins  the  multitude  of  Gods  with  himfelf  without  a  medium,  and  at  another  through  Themis  as 
the  medium. 

But  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command  to  call 

The  Gods  to  council. 

This  Goddefs  pervading  every  where  colleCls  the  divine  number,  and  converts  it  to  the  demi¬ 
urgic  monad.  For  the  Gods  are  both  feparate  from  mundane  affairs,  and  eternally  provide  for  all 
things,  being  at  the  fame  time  exempt  from  them  through  the  hioheft  tranfcendency,  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  providence  every  where.  For  their  unmingled  nature  is  not  without  providential  energy, 
nor  is  their  providence  mingled  with  matter.  Through  tranfcendency  of  power  they  are  not  filled 
with  the  lubjeCls  of  their  government,  and,  through  beneficent  will,  they  make  all  things  fimilar 
to  themfelves;  in  permanently  abiding,  proceeding,  and  in  being  fieparated  from  all  things, 
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is  beautifully  harmonized,  and  well  compofed,  is  the  property  of  an  evil 
nature.  Hence,  lo  far  as  you  are  generated,  you  are  not  immoital,  nor  in 

every 

being  fimilarlv  prefent  to  all  things.  Since,  therefore,  the  Gods  that  govern  the  world,  and  the 
daemons  the  attendants  of  thefe,  receive  after  this  manner  unmingled  purity  and  providential 
adminiftration  from  their  father;  at  one  time  he  converts  them  to  himfelf  without  a  medium, 
and  illuminates  them  with  a  feparate,  unmingled,  and  pure  form  of  life.  Whence  alio  I  think 
he  orders  them  to  be  fcparated  from  all  things,  to  remain  exempt  in  Olympus,  and  neither  con¬ 
vert  themfelves  to  Greeks  nor  Barbarians ;  which  is  juft  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they  mud  tranf- 
cend  the  twofold  orders  of  mundane  natures,  and  abide  immutably  in  undcfiled  intellection.  But 
at  another  time  he  converts  them  to  a  providential  attention  to  fecondary  natures,  through  Themis, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  diredt  the  mundane  battle,  and  excites  different  Gods  to  different  works. 
Thefe  Divinities,  therefore,  efpecially  require  the  afllftance  of  Themis,  who  contains  in  herfelf  the 
divine  laws  according  to  which  providence  is  intimately  connected  with  wholes.  Homer,  there¬ 
fore,  divinely  delivers  twofold  fpeeches,  accompanying  the  twofold  energies  of  Jupiter;  but  Plato 
through  this  one  fpeech  comprehends  thofe  twofold  modes  of  difeourfe.  For  the  demiurgus  ren¬ 
ders  the  Gods  unmingled  with  fecondary  natures,  and  caufes  them  to  provide  for,  and  give  cxift- 
ence  to,  mortals.  But  he  orders  them  to  fabricate  in  imitation  of  himfelf :  and  in  an  injunction 
of  this  kind  both  thefe  arc  comprehended,  viz.  the  unmingled  through  the  imitation  of  the  father, 
for  he  is  feparate,  being  exempt  from  mundane  wholes;  but  providential  energy,  through  the  com¬ 
mand  to  fabricate,  nourifti  and  increafe  mortal  natures.  Or  rather,  we  may  furvey  both  in  each  ; 
for  in  imitating  the  demiurgus  they  provide  for  fecondary  natures,  as  he  does  for  the  immortals ; 
and  in  fabricating  they  are  feparate  from  the  things  fabricated.  For  every  demiurgic  caufe  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  things  generated  by  it;  but  that  which  is  mingled  with  and  filled  from  them  is 
imbecil  and  inefficacious,  and  is  unable  to  adorn  and  fabricate  them.  And  thus  much  in  com¬ 
mon  refpedting  the  whole  of  the  fpeech. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  firft  place,  confider  what  we  are  to  underhand  by  “  Gods  of  Gods,”  and' 
what  power  it  pofleffes :  for  that  this  invocation  is  colledtive  and  convcrtive  of  multitude  to  its 
monad,  that  it  calls  upwards  the  natures  which  have  proceeded  to  the  one  fabricator  of  them, 
and  inferts  a  boundary  and  divine  meafure  in  them,  is  clear  to  thofe  who  are  not  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fuch-l'ke  difeourfes.  But  how  thofe  that  are  allotted  the  world  by  their  father  are 
called  Gods  of  Gods,  and  according  to  what  conception,  cannot  eafily  be  indicated  to  the  manv  ; 
for  there  is  an  unfolding  of  one  divine  intelligence  in  thefe  names.  Proclus  then  proceeds  to 
relate  the  explanations  given  by  others  of  thefe  words  ;  which  having  rejected  as  erroneous,  he 
very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  adopts  the  following,  which  is  that  of  his  preceptor,  the  great 
Syrianus.  All  the  mundane  Gods  are  not  Amply  Gods,  hut  they  are  wholly  Gods  which  par¬ 
ticipate:  for  there  is  in  them  that  which  is  feparate,  unapparent,  and  fupermundane,  and  alfo' 
that  which  is  the  apparent  image  of  them,  and  has  an  orderly  eftabliftnnent  in  the  world.  And 
that,  indeed,  which  is  unapparent  in  them  is  primarily  a  God,  this  being  undiftributed  and  one ; 
but  this  vehicle  which  is  fufpended  from  their  unapparent  effcnce  is  feeondarily  a  God.  For  if, 
with  refpedl  to  us,  man  is  twofold,  one  inward,  according  to  the  foul,  the  other  apparent,  which 
we  fee,  much  more  rauft  both  thefe  be  afferted  of  the  Gods;  fince  Divinity  alfo  is  twofold,  one 
6  unapparent 
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every  refpetft  indiftolubie  :  yet  you  fhall  never  be  diftolved,  nor  become  fub- 
jedt  to  the  fatality  of  death ;  my  will  being  a  much  greater  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  bond  than  the  vital  connectives  with  which  you  were  bound  at  the 
commencement  of  your  generation.  Learn,  therefore,  what  I  now  fay  to 
you  indicating  my  defire.  Three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Without  the  generation  of  thefe,  therefore,  the  univerfe  will  be 
imperfedt ;  for  it  will  not  contain  every  kind  of  animal  in  its  fpacious  extent. 
But  it  ought  to  contain  them,  that  it  may  become  fufficiently  perfect.  Yet 
if  thefe  are  generated,  and  participate  of  life  through  me,  they  will  become 
equal  to  the  Gods.  That  mortal  natures,  therefore,  may  lubfifr,  and  that 
the  univerfe  may  be  truly  all,  convert  yourfelves,  according  to  your  nature, 
to  the  fabrication  of  animals,  imitating  the  power  which  I  employed  in  your 
generation.  And  whatever  among;  thefe  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  deferve  the 
fame  appellation  with  immortals,  which  obtains  fovereignty  in  thefe,  and 
willingly  purfues  juftice,  and  reverences  you — of  this  I  myfelf  will  deliver 
the  feed  and  beginning  :  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  accomplish  the  reft  ;  to  weave  1 

together 

unapparent  and  the  other  apparent.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  muft  fay  that  “  Gods  of  Gods” 
is  addrefled  to  all  the  mundane  Divinities,  in  whom  there  is  a  connexion  of  unapparent  with  appa¬ 
rent  Gods;  for-  they  are  Gods  that  participate.  In  fhort,  fince  twofold  orders  are  produced  by 
the  demiurgus,  fome  being  fupermundane  and  others  mundane,  and  fome  being  without  and 
others  with  participation, — if  the  demiurgus  now  addreffed  the  fupermundane  orders,  he  would 
have  alone  faid  to  them,  “  Gods:”  for  they  are  without  participation,  are  feparate  and  unappa¬ 
rent  : — but  fince  the  fpeech  is  to  the  mundane  Gods,  he  calls  them  Gods  of  Gods,  as  being  parti¬ 
cipated  by  other  apparent  Divinities.  In  thefe  alfo  daemons  are  comprehended  ;  for  they  alfo  are 
Gods,  as  to  their  order  with  refpeft  to  the  Gods,  whofe  idiom  they  indivifibly  participate.  Thus 
alfo  Plato,  in  the  Phasdrus,  when  he  calls  the  twelve  Gods  the  leaders  of  daemons,  at  the  fame 
time  denominates  all  the  attendants  of  the  Divinities  Gods,  adding,  ‘  and  this  is  the  life  of  the 
Gods.’  All  thefe,  therefore,  are  Gods  of  Gods,  as  pofTeffing  the  apparent  connected  with  the 
unapparent,  and  the  mundane  with  the  fupermundane. 

1  It  is  well  obferved  here  by  Proclus,  that  the  animal  fpirit  (to  otnu/xa)  comprehends  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  irrational  life,  which  fummits  fubfift  eternally  with  the  vehicle  of  the  foul,  as  being 
produced  by  the  demiurgus;  but  that  thefe,  being  extended  and  diftributed,  make  this  life  which 
the  junior  Gods  weave  together,  being  indeed  mortal,  becaufe  the  foul  muft  neceifarily  lay  afide 
this  diftribution,  when,  being  reftored  to  her  priftine  ftate,  fhe  obtains  purification,  but  fubfifting 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  life  of  this  body;  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  foul  alfo  in 
Hades  ehoofes  a  life  of  this  kind.  For,  in  confequence  of  verging  to  a  corporeal  nature,  flic 
receives  this  mortal  life  from  the  junior  Gods.  If  thefe  things  then  be  admitted,  the  demiurgus 
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together  the  mortal  and  immortal  nature  ;  by  this  means  fabricating  and 
generating  animals,  caufing  them  to  increafe  by  lupplying  them  with  ali¬ 
ment,  and  receiving  them  back  again  when  diffolved  by  corruption.” 

Thus  fpoke  the  demiurgus  ;  and  again  into  the  fame  crater  1 ,  in  which 
mingling  he  had  tempered  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  he  poured  mingling  the 
remainder  2  of  the  former  mixture  :  in  a  certain  refpe6t  indeed  after  the 

fame 

gives  fubfiftence  to  th e fummit  of  the  irrational  life,  but  does  not  produce  this  life ;  fince,  giving  fub- 
fiftenee  to  daemons,  he  certainly  alfo  produces  the  irrational  life  which  they  contain,  but  not  this 
life  which  the  junior  Gods  weave  together  in  us;  for  this  is  alone  adapted  to  fouls  falling  into 
generation.  The  mundane  Gods,  therefore,  illuminate  their  depending  vehicles  with  rational 
lives;  for  they  poflefs  intellectual  fouls.  But  thofe  daemons  who  are  properly  defined  according 
to  reafon  ufe  irrational  powers,  which  they  keep  in  fubjeftion ;  but  our  fouls  much  more  poflefs 
a  life  in  the  vehicle,  which  is  irrational  with  relation  to  them.  It  fuperabounds  however  by 
receiving  another  irrational  life,  which  is  an  apoftacy  from  that  life  in  the  vehicle  which  was 
woven  by  the  junior  Gods.  All  that  is  immortal,  therefore,  which  fouls  poflefs  according  to  an 
imitation  of  wholes,  but  the  addition  of  the  fecondary  life  is  mortal.  If,  therefore,  in  the  fummit 
of  the  irrational  life,  there  is  one  impaffive  fenfe,  this  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle  will  generate  one 
pafFve  fenfe;  and  this  latter  will  produce  in  the  fhelly  body  many  and  paflive  fenfes.  The 
oreCtic  or  appetitive  power,  alfo,  in  this  fummit,  will  produce  many  orectic  powers  in  the  fpirit, 
poflefiing  fomething  feparate  from  the  fhelly  body,  and  capable  of  being  difeiplined  ;  and  thefe 
will  produce  in  the  body  ultimate  and  material  appetitive  powers. 

1  Viz.  the  vivific  Goddefs  Juno. 

3  It  is  well  obferved  here  by  Proclus,  that  fouls  poflefs  eflcntial  differences,  and  not  differences 
according  to  energies  only.  For,  fays  he,  forne  fouls  look  to  total  and  others  to  partial  intellects; 
and  fonte  employ  undefiled  intelleClions,  but  others  at  times  depart  from  the  contemplation  of 
true  beings.  Some  perpetually  fabricate  and  adorn  wholes,  but  others  only  fometimes  revolve 
with  the  Gods.  And  forne  always  move  and  govern  fate,  but  others  fometimes  fubfifl  under  the 
dominion  of  fate,  and  are  fobjeCt  to  its  laws.  Some  are  the  leaders  to  intelligible  offence,  and 
others  are  fometimes  allotted  the  order  of  thofe  that  follow.  Some  are  divine  only,  and  rtfhers  are 
transferred  into  a  different  order,  daemoniacal,  heroical,  human.  Some  employ  horfes  that  are 
good,  but  others  fuch  as  are  mingled  from  good  and  evil.  And  forne  poflefs  that  life  alone  which 
they  received  from  the  one  fabrication  of  things,  but  others  the  mortal  form  of  life,  which  was 
woven  to  their  nature  by  the  junior  Gods.  Some  energize  according  to  all  their  powers,  but  others 
at  different  times  draw  forth  different  lives.  By  no  means,  therefore,  do  our  fouls  poflefs  the  fame 
eflence  with  divinity  :  for  the  rational  nature  is  different  in  the  two,  being  in  the  Gods  intelleCfual, 
but  in  our  fouls  mingled  with  the  irrational ;  and  in  the  middle  genera  it  is  defined  according  to  their 
middle  fubfiffence.  In  like  manner,  with  refpecl  to  every  thing  elfe,  fitch  as  reafons,  the  form  of 
life,  intelligence  and  time,  thefe  fubfifl  divinely  in  divine  fouls,  but  in  a  human  manner  in  ours. 

Proclus  alfo  further  obferves,  that  the  common  definition  of  all  fouls  is  as  follows :  Soul  is  an 
-eflence  fubfifling  between  true  eflence  and  generation,  being  mingled  from  middle  genera,  divided 
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fame  manner1,  yet  not  fimilarly  incorruptible  according  to  the  fame,  but 
deficient  from  the  firfl  in  a  l'econd  and  third  degree.  And  having  thus  com- 

pofed 

into  eflential  number,  bound  with  all  media,  diatonieally  harmonized,  living  one  and  a  twofold 
life,  and  being;  gnoftic  in  one  and  a  twofold  manner. 

1  Timaeus,  fays  Proclus,  by  thefe  words  indicates  the  fimilitude,  fubjedlion  and  different  pro- 
greffion  of  partial  to  total  fouls.  For  he  not  only  defcribes  their  difference  together  with  their 
alliance,  according  to  firfl:  and  fecond  demiurgic  energy,  nor  alone  according  to  their  union  with 
and  feparation  from  the  crater  of  life,  nor  yet  alone  according  to  excefs  or  defedt  of  genera,  but 
alfo  according  to  the  mode  of  mixture,  which  is  the  fame,  and  yet  not  the  fame.  For  neither  is 
the  temperament  of  the  genera  fimilar,  nor  the  unmingling  of  difference;  fince  this  is  more- 
abundant  in  partial  fouls.  Hence,  of  the  horfes  in  thefe,  one  is  good,  but  the  other  contrary,  and 
-confiding  from  contraries,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Phaedrus,  in  confequence  of  difference  having 
dominion.  For  the  whole  mixture  is  no  longer  incorruptible,  according  to  the  fame,  and  after 
the  fame  manner,  but  in  a  fecond  and  third  degree;  fince  in  thefe  there  are  fubjedtion  and  order.. 
But  by  incorruptible ,  here,  we  muff  underftand  the  immutable,  the  undeviating,  the  inflexible, 
the  immaculate  form  of  effence,  that  which  is  not  converted  to  fecondary  natures,  and  which  does 
not  receive  mutation,  or  fubjedUon  of  life,  that  which  is  eftablifhed  beyond  the  reach  of  mortality, 
and  that  which  is  exempt  from  the  laws  of  fate :  for  thefe  things  are  common  to  every  genus  of 
fouls  which  perpetually  tranfcend  generation.  But  the  contraries  of  thefe  are  adapted  to  powers 
which  defcend  into  generation,  viz.  a  mutation  of  life  from  intelligence  to  adlion,  the  becoming 
fometimes  fubjedt  to  fate,  and  the  being  mingled  with  mortal  affairs.  Neither  is  the  immovable 
prefent  with  thefe  according  to  the  fame,  fince  they  fometimes  proceed  into  generation,  nor,  when 
it  is  prefent,  is  it  prefent  after  the  fame  manner :  for  that  which  always  underfiands  is  better  than 
that  which  fometimes  departs  from  its  proper  intelledlion.  Since,  however,  in  thefe  fouls  alfo 
there  is  an  order,  and  fome  are  undefiled,  rarely  afl'ociating  with  generation  and  deferting  their 
own  order,  but  others  are  rolled  in  all-various  flowers,  and  wander  myriads  of  periods, — hence 
Timaeus  indicates  the  difference  of  thefe,  when  he  fays  “  in  a  fecond  and  third  degree.”  For 
fouls  which  defcend,  and  become  defiled  with  evil,  are  very  much  feparated  from  thofe  that  per¬ 
petually  abide  on  high,  and  are  free  from  evil  :  but  fouls  of  a  middle  order  are  fuch  as  defcend 
indeed,  .but  are  not  defiled.  For,  vice  verfa,  it  is  not  lawful  to  be  defiled,  and  yet  abide  on  high  ; 
fince  evil  is  not  in  the  Gods,  but  in  the  mortal  place,  and  in  material  things. 

Attain,  therefore,  from  thefe  things  it  appears  that  the  firft  genus  of  fouls  is  divine;  for  every 
where  that  which  is  the  recipient  of  deitv  has  a  leading  order,  in  offences,  in  inteMe&s,  in  fouls 
and  in  bodies.  But  the  fecond  genus  is  that  which  is  perpetually  conjoined  with  the  Gods,  that, 
through  this,  fouls  which  fometimes  depart  from  may  again  be  recalled  to  the  Gods.  1  he  third 
genus  is  that  which  falls  into  generation,  but  defeends  with  purity,  and  changes  a  fubordinate 
for  a  more  divine  life,  but  is  exempt  from  vice  and  paffions;  for  this  genus  is  continuous  with 
fouls  that  perpetually  abide  on  high,  and  are  perpetually  undefiled.  But  the  fourth  and  laft  genus 
is  that  which  abundantly  wanders,  which  defeends  as  far  as  to  Tartarus,  and  is  again  excited  from 
its  dark  profundities,  evolving  all-various  forms  of  life,  employing  various  manners,  and  at  different 
times  different  paffions.  It  alfo  obtains  various  forms  of  animals,  doemoniacal,  human,  irrational, 
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pofed  the  univerfe,  he  diftributed  fouls  equal  in  number  to  the  ftars,  inferting 
each  in  each:  and  caufing  them  to  afcend  as  into  a  vehicle  r,  he  pointed  out 

to 

but  is  at  the  fame  time  corre&ed  by  Juftice,  returns  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  is  circularly  led 
from  matter  to  iutelleft,  according  to  certain  orderly  periods  of  wholes.  By  the  words,  therefore* 
“in  a  certain  refpedt  indeed  after  the  fame  manner,  yet  not  fimilarly  incorruptible  according  to 
the  fame,”  he  fignifies  that  partial  fouls  are  in  a  certain  refpedl  incorruptible,  as  for  inftance, 
according  to  their  efience  alone,  but  that  in  a  certain  refpeCt  they  are  not  incorruptible,  viz.  being 
mingled  in  their  energies  with  all-various  deftinies,  and  converfant  with  mortal  things,  and  not 
poffeffing  thefe  energies  with  invariable  famenefs,  and  entire,  but  fometimes  more,  and  at  others  lefs, 
an  all-various  inequality  fubfifting  in  fouls,  according  to  their  habitude  to  mortal  natures,  from 
which  they  derive  the  privation  of  incorruptibility  according  to  life. 

1  Vulcan,  who  is  the  artificer  of  the  whole  of  a  corporeal  efifence,  gives  fubfiftcnce  to  the  vehicles 
of  the  foul ;  for  he  receives  fouls  fent  into  the  world  from  the  intelligible  region,  and  gives  different 
habitations  to  different  fouls.  The  demiurgus  of  all  things  alfo  gives  fubfifience  to  thefe  vehicles  ; 
for  he  is  the  fabricator  of  animals,  and  the  completions  of  the  univerfe,  fo  that  he  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  fouls,  but  alfo  produces  them  with  their  proper  vehicles.  As  Proclus  likewife  well  obferves, 
the  conception  of  Plato  here  is  truly  wonderful :  for  he  docs  not  reprefent  the  demiurgus  as 
fafhioning  thefe  vehicles  from  the  wholeneJJ'es  which  are  now  produced,  hut  he  fays  that  he  makes 
thefe,  the  junior  Gods  lending  parts,  and  from  them  compofing  bodies.  But  this  is  an  evident 
argument,  that  each  of  thefe  vehicles  is  in  a  certain  refpedt  fclf-compofed,  and  not  fabricated  by 
an  ablation  from  other  things,  left  it  ftiould  require  to  be  again  poured  back  into  fomething  elfe. 
For  every  thing  which  fubfifts  by  an  abfeiflion  from  other  things,  being  cut  off  with  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belonged,  muft  neceffarily  be  returned  to  the  whole  from  which  it 
was  cut  off.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  every  whole  in  the  univerfe  fhould  perpetually  remain  a 
whole:  and  hence  every  fuch  vehicle  is  perpetual,  and  the  fame  vehicle  is  always  fufpended  from 
the  foul.  Bcfides,  how  can  the  foul  be  any  longer  faid  to  be  mundane,  if  its  vehicle  is  corrupted  ? 
for  that  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  cannot  be  mundane.  For,  if  partial  fouls  are 
fuperior  to  a  life  in  conjunction  with  vehicles,  they  will  alfo  be  fuperior  to  divine  fouls:  hut  if  they 
are  inferior  to  fuch  a  life,  how  does  the  demiurgus  immediately  after  their  generation  introduce 
them  into  thefe  vehicles  ?  And  how  can  they  ufe  them  in  Hades,  and  in  the  Heavens,  unlefs 
they  had  them  perpetually  fufpended  from  their  offence  ?  For,  that  they  ufe  them  in  Hades,  is 
evident  from  what  Socrates  fays  in  the  Phaedo,  viz.  that  fouls  afeending  into  their  vehicles  proceed 
to  Acheron  :  and  that  they  alfo  ufe  them  in  the  Heavens,  is  evident  from  the  Phaedrus,  in  which 
‘Socrates  fays  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Gods  proceed  equally  balanced,  but  thole  of  the  attendants  of 
the  Gods,  with  great  difficulty. 

From  this,  alfo,  we  may  perceive  the  difference  between  partial  and  divine  fouls:  for  with 
refpedt  to  the  latter  the  demiurgus  is  faid  to  place  their  bodies  in  their  fouls,  as  being  every  way 
^comprehended  by  them,  thefe  fouls  not  being  converted  to  the  obiefts  of  their  government,  but 
•employing  one  immutable  intellect  ion  :  but,  with  refpedt  to  partial  fouls,  he  is  faid  to  caufe  thefe 
to  afcend  into  their  vehicles;  for  thefe  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  frequently  in  lubjedtion  to 
bodies,  and  to  convert  themfelves  to  the  fubjedls  of  their  government ;  when  they  alfo  become 
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to  them  the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  announced  to  them  the  laws  of  fate  p 
Showing  them  that  the  firft  generation  orderly  diftributed  to  all  was  one,  left 
any  particular  foul  Ihould  be  allotted  a  lefs  portion  of  generation  than  another. 
But  when  he  had  difleminated  them  through  the  leveral  mftruments  of  time 
adapted  to  each,  he  declared  to  them  it  was  neceffary  that  an  animal  the  moft 
religious  of  all  others  fhould  make  its  appearance.  But  as  the  human  nature 
is  twofold,  he  {hem  ed  them  that  the  more  excellent  kind  was  that  which 
would  afterwards  be  called  man.  And  as  fouls  are  from  necefhty  engrafted 
in  bodies,  and  as  fomething  accedes  to  and  fomething  departs  from  fuch  bodies*, 
he  declared  to  them  that,  in  the  firft  place,  one  connate  fenfe  1  produced  by 

violent 

parts  of  the  univerfe  as  well  as  their  vehicles,  a£t  in  fubferviency  to  the  laws  of  fate,  and  no 
longer  live  with  purity  under  the  divine  light  of  Providence.  It  mull  likewife  be  obferved,  that 
the  demiurgus  among  other  caufes  contains  that  of  Nature  in  himfelf,  to  which  alfo  he  converts 
fouls.  For,  by  (bowing  Nature  to  fouls,  he  alfo  beholds  it  himfelf.  But  he  alone  beholds 
things  prior  to  and  in  himfelf.  Now,  therefore,  he  beholds  Nature  in  himfelf,  which  he  com¬ 
prehends  fupernaturally,  or  according  to  caufe. 

1  The  demiurgus,  fays  Proclus,  comprehends  the  whole  of  a  material  and  mortal  life  in  three 
boundaries,  and  eftablifnes  the  caufes  of  it  in  fouls,  that  they  may  obtain  dominion  over  it :  for 
dominion  is  not  derived  from  any  thing  elfe  than  effential  precedency.  The  irrational  life,  there¬ 
fore,  fuhfifts  intellectually  in  the  demiurgus,  but  rationally  in  fouls.  Nor  is  this  wonderful, 
lince  body  alfo  fubfifts  incorporeally  in  the  intelligible  caufes  of  all  things.  But  this  connate 
ferife  produced  by  violent  paffions,  of  which  Plato  now  fpeaks,  is  that  corporeal  life  which  is 
gnoftic  of  things  falling  upon  it  externally,  which  produces  this  knowledge  through  inftruments,- 
does  not  fubfift  from  itfelf,  but  from  the  natures  by  which  it  is  ufed,  is  mingled  with  material 
maffes,  and  knows  what  it  knows  with  paffion.  For  it  is  necefiary  to  fenfation,  that  a  certain 
agitation  fhould  be  produced  about  the  inftruments  of  fenfe;  fince  neither  do  the  motions  in  the 
foul  pervade  every  where,  and  as  far  as  to  the  body,  but  there  is  a  motion  of  the  foul  belonging  to 
itfelf  by  itfelf,  fuch  as  is  that  which  is  intellectual  ;  nor  does  every  thing  about  the  body  extend  as 
far  as  to  the  foul,  but  there  is  alfo  a  certain  corporeal  paffion,  which  through  its  obfcurity  is  not 
able  to  move  the  foul.  Senfe,  therefore,  is  produced  not  from  all  paffions,  but  from  fuch  as  are 
violent,  and  which  are  attended  with  much  agitation.  And  this  is  corporeal  fenfe,  which  is 
divifible  and  material,  and  forms  its  judgment  mingled  with  paffions.  But  there  is  another  fenfe 
prior  to  this,  in  the  vehicle  of  the  foul,  which  with  refpeft  to  this  is  immaterial,  and  is  a  pure 
impaffive  knowledge,  itfelf  fubfifting  bv  itfelf,  but  which  is  not  liberated  from  form,  becaufe  it 
alfo  is  corporeal,  as  being  allotted  its  fubfiftence  in  body.  And  this  fenfe,  indeed,  has  the  fame 
nature  with  the  phantafy ;  for  the  being  of  both  is  common;  but  externally  proceeding  it  is 
called  fenfe,  and  abiding  internally,  and  iurveying  in  the  fpirit  (fv-rp  vnuu/xa ti)  forms  and  figures,  it 
is  called  phantafy.  So  far  alfo  as  it  is  divided  about  the  fpirit,  it  is  fenfe.  For,  again,  the  bafis 
of  the  rational  life  is  opinion  ;  but  the  phantafy  is  the  fummit  of  the  fecond,  or  the  irrational  life. 
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violent  paflions  was  tieccflary  to  all ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  love  mingled 
with  pleafure  and  grief.  That  after  thefe,  fear  and  anger  were  neceflary, 
with  whatever  elfe  is  either  confequent  to  thele,  or  naturally  difcordant 
from  a  contrary  nature.  That  fuch  fouls  as  fubdue  thele  would  live 

Opinion  alfo  and  phantafy  are  conjoined  with  each  other,  and  the  fecond  is  filled  from  the  more 
excellent  with  powers.  But  the  middle  of  the  irrational  life  does  not  receive  the  impreflion  of  the 
natures  fuperior  to  it,  but  is  alone  the  recipient  of  things  external,  ft  is  common,  however,  to 
this  alro  to  know  that  which  is  fenfible  with  paflivity  :  but  external  fcnfe  alone  pertains  to  things 
externally  falling  upon  and  moving  it,  not  being  able  to  poffefs  fpe&acles  in  itfelf,  fince  it  is 
partible  and  not  one  ;  for  it  is  diftributed  about  the  organs  of  fenfe.  There  is  one  fcnfe,  therefore, 
which  is  impaflive  and  common,  another  which  is  common  and  pafiive,  and  a  third  which  is 
diftributed  and  paflive.  The  firft  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  firft:  vehicle  of  the  foul,  the  fecond,  to 
the  irrational  life,  and  the  third,  to  the  animated  body. 

After  fenfe,  Plato  arranges  defire.  And  this  indeed  is  life,  and  is  alfo  corporeal  ;  but  it  is  a  life 
which  perpetually  unweaves  the  body,  and  affords  a  folace  to  its  wants,  and  about  which  pleafure 
and  pain  are  beheld.  For  thefe  paflions  are  alfo  prefent  to  other  parts  of  the  foul ;  fince  you  may 
perceive  pleafures  and  pains,  both  in  reafon  and  anger.  But  corporeal  pleafure  and  pain  are  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  defire.  For,  with  refpect  to  the  body,  a  way  contrary  to  nature,  and  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  life,  produce  pain  in  it;  but  a  regreflfion  according  to  nature,  and  an  adaptation  to  life, 
are  the  fources  of  its  pleafure.  And  that  which  is  afflicted  or  delighted  in  thefe  is  the  defidera- 
tive  part  of  the  foul.  But  fince  thefe  two  paflions  are  primary,  and  the  fountains  of  the  other 
paflions,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  Philebus  and  the  Laws,  through  the  mixture  of  thefe  giving  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  other  paflions  he  alfo  denominates  love  a  mixture  of  pleafure  and  pain.  For,  fo  far  as 
it  is  converfant  with  the  lovely,  it  is  prefent  with  pleafure,  but,  fo  far  as  it  is  not  yet  prefent  with 
it  in  energy,  it  is  mingled  with  pain.  But  be  characterizes  all  the  life  of  defire  through  love, 
becaufe  this  paflion  is  moft  vehement  about  it. 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  he  enumerates  anger.  Anger  then  is  alfo  life,  but  a  life  which 
removes  every  thing  painful,  and  w'hich  difturbs  the  body.  Excels  and  defect  alfo  are  furveyed 
about  it,  fuch  as  rafhnefs  and  timidity,  and  the  things  confequent  to  thefe,  ambition  and  conten¬ 
tion,  and  all  fuch  particulars  as  take  place  about  mortal  concerns.  And  fuch  is  the  order  of  thefe 
three  generated  powers.  For  as  foon  as  the  body  is  formed  it  participates  of  fenfe  :  fince  it  would 
not  be  an  animal,  nor  would  poflefs  appetite,  if  it  were  not  fenfitive.  For  appetites  fubfift  in 
conjunction  with  fenfe,  but  the  fenfes  are  not  entirely  in  conjunction  with  appetites  ;  and  hence 
the  animal  is  more  characterized  by  the  fenfitive  than  by  the  appetitive  nature.  But  after  the 
pofleflion  of  fenfe  the  animal  appears  to  be  pleafed  and  pained,  afflicted  by  the  cold,  but  cherifhed 
by  the  bandages,  and  led  to  a  condition  according  to  nature.  After  defire,  as  age  advances,  the 
animal  is  angered  :  for  anger  is  the  power  of  a  more  robuft  nature.  Hence  alfo,  among  irrational 
animals,  fuch  as  are  more  material  alone  live  according  to  defire,  and  partake  of  pleafure  and  pain  j 
but  fuch  as  are  more  perfect  are  allotted  ^  more  iralcible  life.  But  prior  to  thefe  appetites,  as  we 
alfo  faid  of  fenfe,  there  is  a  certain  fummit  of  them  in  the  fpirit  of  the  foul,  which  fummit  is  a 
power  impulfive  and  motive  of  the  fpirit,  guarding  and  connecting  its  effence,  at  one  time  extending 
and  diftributing  itfelf,  and  at  another  being  led  to  bound  and  order,  and  meafured  by  realon. 
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jufrly,  but  fuch  as  are  vanquifhed  by  them  unjuftly.  And  again,  that  he 
who  lived  well  during  the  proper  time  of  his  life,  fhould,  again  returning  to 
the  habitation  of  his  kindred  liar  r,  enjoy  a  blefifed  life.  But  that  he  v/hofe 
eondudl  was  depraved,  fhould  in  his  fecond  generation  be  changed  into  the 
nature  of  a  woman.  *  That  both  thefe,  at  the  expiration  of  a  thoufand  years, 
fhould  return  to  the  allotment  and  choice  of  a  fecond  life  ;  each  foul  receiving 
a  life  agreeable  touts  choice.  That  in  this  election  the  human  foul  fhould 
pafs  into  the  life  of  a  brute  :  *  and  that  in  cafe  the  inclination  to  evil 
fhould  not  even  then  ceafe,  but  the  defilement  of  vice  remain  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fimilitude  of  the  mode  of  generation,  then  the  foul  fhould  be 
changed  into  the  nature  of  a  brute  correfpondent  to  its  difpofition.  And 
that  it  fhould  not  be  freed  from  the  allotment  of  labours  %  till,  following 

the 

1  Since  Plato  now  difcotirfes  concerning  fouls  that  are  reflored  to  their  priftine  ftate  in  their 
legitimate  ftar,  after  their  firft  generation,  and  fays  that  on  leaving  the  body  they  poflefs  a  happy 
life,  it  may  he  afked  how  this  accords  with  what  is  faid  in  the  Phredrus  ?  For,  there,  he  who 
ehoofes  a  philofophic  life  is  reflored  to  his  priftine  ftate  through  three  lives.  We  reply,  with 
Proclus,  that  Plato  does  not  here  alfert  that  the  foul  pafles  into  that  very  ftate  whence  it  came, 
for  this  is  accomplifhed  through  three  chiliads  of  periods,  but  that  the  foul  returns  to  the  ftar 
under  which  it  was  effenlially  arranged,  and  leads  a  life  in  common  with  it.  For  it  is  potliblc 
for  thofe  that  are  not  philofophers  to  be  elevated  by  Juftice  to  a  certain  place  in  the  heavens,  and 
there  to  live  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  life  while  in  a  human  form  :  for  this  is  aflerted  in  the 
Phsedo  refpeCting  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  are  not  philofophers;  finee  the  refloration  to  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  again  is  one  thing,  and  the  afeent  to  the  kindied  ftar  another.  And  the  former  of  thefe 
requires  three  periods,  but  the  latter  may  be  effected  by  one  period.  The  former  alfo  leads  back 
the  foul  to  the  intelligible,  from  which  it  defeended,  but  the  latter  to  a  fubordinate  form  of  life. 
For  there  are  meafures  of  felicity,  and  the  afeent  is  twofold  ;  one,  of  thofe  that  have  yet  to  afeend 
ftill  higher,  and  the  other,  of  thofe  that  have  no  further  flight  to  take.  So  that  it  is  poflible  for 
the  foul  having  arrived  at  its  kindred  ftar,  either  to  be  conjoined  with  the  mundane  powers  of  its 
God,  or  to  proceed  ftill  higher;  but  to  be  led  back  to  the  intelligible  requires  a  period  of  three 
thoufand  years.  For  through  this  the  higheft  flight  is  accomplifhed. 

*  The  tranftation  of  the  part  between  the  two  ftars  is  omitted  by  Ficinus. 

1  The  one-  fafety  of  the  foul  herfelf,  fays  Proclus,  which  is  extended  by  the  demiurgus,  and 
which  liberates  her  from  the  circle  of  generation,  from  abundant  wandering,  and  an  inefficacious 
life,  is  her  return  to  the  intellectual  form,  and  a  flight  from  every  thing  which  naturally  adheres 
to  us  from  generation.  For  it  is  neceflarv  that  the  foul  which  is  hurled  like  feed  into  the  realms 
of  generation,  fhould  lav  afide  the  ftubble  and  bark,  as  it  were,  which  file  obtained  from  being 
difieminated  into  thefe  fluctuating  realms;  and  that,  purifying  herfelf  from  every  thing  circum¬ 
jacent,  the  fhould  become  an  intellectual  flower  and  fruit,  delighting  in  an  intellectual  life  inftead 
of  doxaftic  nutriment,  and  purfuing  the  uniform  and  Ample  energy  of  the  period  of  famenefs,  in- 
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the  revolution  of  that  fame  and  fimilar  nature  contained  in  its  effence,  it 
vanquishes  thofe  abundantly  turbulent  affections,  tumultuous  and  irrational, 
adhering  to  it  afterwards  from  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  returns  to  the 
firft  and  belt  difpofition  of  its  nature. 

When  he  had  inftruCted  fouls  in  all  thefe  particulars,  that  he  might  be  in 
no  refpeCt  the  caufe  of  the  future  evil  of  each,  he  diffeminated  fome  of  them 
into  the  earth,  others  into  the  moon,  and  others  into  the  remaining  different 
instruments  of  time.  But  after  this  Semination  he  delivered  to  the  junior 
Gods  the  province  of  fabricating  mortal  bodies,  and  generating  whatever 
elfe  remained  neceffary  to  the  human  foul  ;  and  gave  them  dominion  over 

ftead  of  the  abundantly  wandering  motion  of  the  period  which  is  characterized  by  difference.  For 
flie  contains  each  of  thefe  circles  and  twofold  powers.  And  of  her  horfes,  one  is  good,  and  the 
other  the  contrary  :  and  one  of  thefe  leads  her  to  generation,  but  the  other  from  generation  to 
true  being;  the  one  alfo  leads  her  round  the  circle  of  fenfe,  but  the  other  round  an  intellectual 
etfence.  For  the  period  of  the  fame  and  the  fimilar  elevates  to  intellect,  and  an  intelligible 
nature,  and  to  the  firft  and  moft  excellent  habit.  But  this  habit  is  that  according  to  which  the 
foul  being  winged  governs  the  whole  world,  becoming  aflimilated  to  the  Gods  themfelves.  And 
this  is  the  univerfal  form  of  life  m  the  foul,  juft  as  that  is  the  partial  form  when  flie  falls  into  the 
laft  bodv,  and  becomes  fomething  belonging  to  an  individual  inftead  of  belonging  to  the  univerfe. 
The  middle  of  thefe  alfo  is  the  partial  univerfal,  when  fhe  lives  in  conjunction  with  her  middle 
vehicle,  as  a  citizen  of  generation.  Difmiffing,  therefore,  her  firft  habit,  which  fubfifts  accord- 
ino-  to  an  alliance  to  the  whole  of  generation,  and  laying  afide  the  irrational  nature  which  con¬ 
nects  her  with  generation,  likewife  governing  her  irrational  part  by  reafon,  and  extending  intellect 
to  opinion,  flie  will  be  circularly  led  to  a  happy  life,  from  the  wandering  about  the  regions  of 
fcnfe;  which  life  thofe  that  are  initiated  by  Orpheus  in  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus  and  Proferpine 
pray  that  they  may  obtain,  together  with  the  allotments  of  the  fphere,  and  a  celfation  of  evil. 
But  if  our  foul  neceflarily  lives  well,  when  living  according  to  the  circle  of  famenefs,  much  more 
niuft  this  be  the  cafe  with  divine  fouls.  It  is,  however,  poffible  for  our  foul  to  live  according  to 
the  circle  of  famenefs,  when  purified,  as  Plato  fays.  Cathartic  virtue,  therefore,  alone  mull  be 
called  the  falvation  of  fouls;  fince  this  cuts  oft’  and  vehemently  obliterates  material  natures,  and 
the  paffions  which  adhere  to  us  from  generation,  feparates  the  foul,  and  leads  it  to  intelleCI,  and 
caufes  it  to  leave  on  earth  the  vehicles  with  which  it  is  invefted.  For  fouls  defeending  receive 
from  the  elements  different  vehicles,  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terreftrial ;  and  thus  at  laft  enter  into 
this  grofs  bulk.  For  how,  without  a  medium,  could  they  proceed  into  this  body  from  imma¬ 
terial  fpirits  ?  Hence,  before  they  come  into  this  body,  they  pofTefs  the  irrational  life,  and  its 
vehicle,  which  is  prepared  from  the  fimple  elements,  and  from  thefe  they  enter  into  the  tumul¬ 
tuous,  which  is  fo  called  as  being  foreign  to  the  connate  vehicle  of  fouls,  compofcd  from  all¬ 
various  veftments,  and  caufing  fouls  to  become  heavy.  In  fliort,  the  connate  vehicle  makes  the 
foul  mundane,  the  fecond  vehicle,  a  citizen  of  generation,  and  the  fhelly  body,  (to  oorftu/les,) 
terreftrial. 
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every  thing  confequent  to  their  fabrications.  He  likewife  commanded  them 
to  govern  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  beft  and  moft  beautiful  manner  the 
mortal  animal,  that  it  might  not  become  the  caufe  of  evil  to  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  he  who  orderly  difpofed  all  thefe  particulars  remained  in  his  own 
accuftomed  abiding  habit.  But  in  confequence  of  his  abiding,  as  foon  as 
his  children  underftood  the  order  of  their  father,  they  immediately  became 
obedient  to  this  order ;  and  receiving  the  immortal  principle  of  mortal  ani¬ 
mal,  in  imitation  of  their  artificer,  they  borrowed  from  the  world  the  parts 
of  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air,  as  things  which  they  fhould  reflore  back 
again  ;  and  conglutinated  the  received  parts  together,  not  with  the  fame 
indiffoluble  bonds  which  they  themfelves  participated,  but  gave  them  a  tena¬ 
cious  adherence  from  thick  fet  nails,  invifible  through  their  fmallnefs ;  fabri¬ 
cating  the  body  of  each,  one  from  the  compofition  of  all ;  and  binding  the 
circulations  of  the  immortal  foul  in  the  influxive  and  efHuxive  nature  of 

But  thefe  circulations  1 ,  being  merged  in  a  profound  river,  neither  govern 
nor  are  governed,  but  hurry  and  are  hurried  along  with  violence  ;  in  confe¬ 
quence 

1  Plato,  fays  Proclus,  immediately  conjoining  the  foul  to  the  body,  omits  all  the  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  the  defcent  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  the  prophet,  the  allotments,  the  lives,  the  elections,  the 
dannon,  the  rcfidence  in  the  plain  of  oblivion,  the  fleeping,  the  oblivious  potion,  the  thunders, 
and  all  fuch  particulars  as  the  fable  in  the  Republic  difcufies.  But  neither  does  he  here  deliver 
fuch  things  as  pertain  to  the  foul  after  its  departure  from  the  body,  fuch  as  the  terrors,  the  rivers, 
Tartarus,  thofe  favage  and  fiery  daemons,  the  thorns,  the  bellowing  mouth,  the  triple  road,  and 
the  judges,  concerning  which  the  fable  in  the  Republic,  in  the  Gorgias,  and  in  the  Phaedo,  in- 
ftru&s  us.  What,  then,  you  will  fay,  is  the  caufe  of  this  omiffion  ?  We  reply,  Becaufe  Plato 
preferves  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  defigrn  of  the  dialogue.  For  here  he  admits  whatever  is 
phyfical  in  the  theory  refpedting  the  foul,  and  its  afl'ociation  with  the  body. 

It  is  requifite,  however,  to  inquire  why  fouls  fall  into  bodies.  And  we  may  reply,  with  Proclus, 
Becaufe  they  wifh  to  imitate  the  providential  energies  of  the  Gods,  and  on,  this  account  proceed 
into  generation,  and  leave  the  contemplation  of  true  being:  for,  as  Divine  perfection  is  twofold, 
one  kind  being  intelledtual,  and  the  other  providential,  and  one  kind  confiding  in  an  abiding- 
energy,  and  the  other  in  motion,  hence  fouls  imitate  the  prolific,  intellectual,  and  immutable 
energy  of  the  Gods  by  contemplation,  but  their  providential  and  motive  chara&eridic  through  a 
life  converfant  with  generation.  As  the  intelligence,  too,  of  the  human  foul  is  partial,  fo  like¬ 
wife  is  her  providence;  but,  being  partial,  it  aflfociates  with  a  partial  body.  But  dill  further, 
the  defcent  of  the  foul  contributes  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  univerfe;  for  it  is  neceffary  that  there 
fhould  not  only  be  immortal  and  intelle&ual  animals,  fuch  as  are  the  perpetual  attendants  of  the. 
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quence  of  which,  the  whole  animal  is  indeed  moved,  yet  in  a  diforderly 
manner  ;  fince  from  every  kind  of  motion  its  progreffion  is  fortuitous  and 
irrational.  For  it  proceeds  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  right  and  left, 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  wanders  every  way  according  to  the  fix  diffe¬ 
rences  of  place.  For  though  the  inundating  *  and  effluxive  waves  pour 

along 

Gods,  nor  yet  mortal  and  irrational  animals  only,  fuch  as  are  the  lafl  progeny  of  the  demiurgus 
of  the  univerfe,  butlikevvife  fuch  as  fubfifl  between  thefe,  and  which  are  by  no  means  immortal  % 
but  are  capable  of  participating  reafon  and  intelled.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  univerfe  there  are 
many  animals  of  this  kind;  for  man  is  not  the  only  rational  and  mortal  animal,  but  there  are 
other  fuch-like  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  more  demoniacal,  and  others  approximate  nearer  to 
our  eflence.  But  the  defcents  of  a  partial  loul  contribute  to  the  perfed  compcfition  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  mortal  and  rational. 

Should  it  be  again  afked,  Why,  therefore,  are  partial  fouls  defending  into  generation  filled  with 
fuch  material  perturbation,  and  fuch  numerous  evils  ?  we  reply,  that  this  takes  place  through 
the  inclination  arifing  from  their  free  will;  through  their  vehement  familiarity  with  body; 
through  their  fympathy  with  the  image  of  foul,  or  that  divifible  life  which  is  diflributed  about 
body  ;  through  their  abundant  mutation  from  an  intelligible  to  a  fenfible  nature,  and  from  a  quiet 
energy  to  one  entirely  converfant  with  motion ;  and  through  a  difordered  condition  of  being,  natu¬ 
rally  arifing  from  the  compofition  of  dififimilar  natures,  viz.  of  the  immortal  and  mortal,  of  the 
intelle&ual  and  that  which  is  deprived  of  intellect,  of  the  indivifible  and  that  which  is  endued 
with  interval.  For  all  thefe  become  the  caufe  to  the  foul  of  this  mighty  tumult  and  labour  in  the 
realms  of  generation  ;  fince  we  purfue  a  flying  mockery  which  is  ever  in  motion.  And  the  foul, 
indeed,  by  verging  to  a  material  life,  kindles  a  light  in  her  dark  tenement  the  body,  but  fhe  her- 
felf  becomes  fituated  in  obfcurity ;  and  by  giving  life  to  the  body,  {he  deftroys  hcrfelf  and  her 
own  intellect,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  thefe  are  capable  of  receiving  deftruCtion.  For  thus  the 
mortal  nature  participates  of  intellect,  but  the  intellectual  part  of  death,  and  the  whole  becomes 
a  prodigy,  as  Plato  beautifully  obferves  in  his  Laws,  compofed  of  the  mortal  and  immortal,  of  the 
intellectual,  and  that  which  is  deprived  of  intellect.  For  this  phyfical  law,  which  binds  the  foul 
to  the  body,  is  the  death  of  the  immortal  life,  but  is  the  caufe  of  vivification  to  the  mortal  body. 

1  The  philofopher  here,  fays  Proclus,  refers  the  whole  of  this  tumult  to  two  caufes,  viz.  the 
nutritive  and  fenfitive  life;  and  thefe  are  the  appetitive  and  gnoflic  powers  of  all  the  irrational 
part,  into  which  we  are  accuflomed  to  divide  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  alTerting  that  fome  of 
them  are  vital,  and  others  gnoflic.  For  the  nutritive  life,  verging  to  bodies,  produces  in  them  an 
abundant  flux;  through  their  material  moifture  fending  forth  a  great  efflux,  and  through 
vital  heat  receiving  an  influx  of  other  things.  But  the  fenfitive  life  fuffers  from  the  external  bodies 
of  fire  and  air,  earth  and  water,  falling  upon  it;  and,  confidering  all  the  paflions  as  mighty, 
through  the  vilenefs  of  its  life,  caufes  tumult  to  the  foul.  And  to  all  thefe  things,  indeed,  thofe 
that  are  arrived  at  maturity  are  accuflomed  ;  but  to  thofe  that  are  recently  born,  the  fmalleft  things. 


*  For  the  whole  compofite  which  we  call  man  is  not  immortal,  but  only  the  rational  foul. 
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along  with  impetuous  abundance,  which  afford  nutrition  to  the  animal,  yet 
a  fti]l  greater  tumult  and  agitation  is  produced  through  the  paflions  arifing 
from  external  impulfions  :  and  this  either  when  the  body  is  difturbed  by  the 
fudden  incurfion  of  external  fire,  or  by  the  folidity  of  earth,  01  receives  an 
injury  from  the  whirling  blahs  of  the  air.  For  from  all  thefe,  through  the 
medium  of  the  body,  various  motions  are  hurried  along,  and  fall  with  mo- 
leftation  on  the  foul.  But  on  this  account  all  thefe  were  afterwards,  and 
are  even  now,  denominated  fenfes.  And  thefe,  indeed,  both  at  firft  and  at 
prefent  r,  are  the  fources  of  an  abundant  and  mighty  motion,  in  conjunction 

with 

through  their  being  unufual,  become  the  caufes  of  aftonifhment.  For,  what  a  great  fire  is  to  the 
former,  that  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is  to  the  latter;  and  what  the  magnitude  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  is  to  men,  that  the  fmalleft  ftone  in  the  fields  is  to  infants.  And  what  whirlwinds  and  cata- 
raCts  of  rain  are  to  others,  that  a  weak  motion  of  the  air,  or  the  falling  of  a  little  moifture,  is  to 
thofe  that  are  recently  born.  For  fenfe,  being  agitated  by  all  thefe  particulars,  aftonifhes  the  foul 
of  infants,  and  leads  them  to  defperation  and  tumult.  Thefe,  then,  in  fhort,  are  the  caufes  of 
the  difturbance  of  fouls,  viz.  the  motions  of  the  nutritive  part,  and  the  impulfes  of  fenfe.  We 
muft  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  foul  fuff'ers  any  thing  through  thefe  particulars.  For,  as  if 
fome  one  Handing  on  the  margin  of  a  river  fhould  behold  the  image  and  form  of  himfelf  in  the 
floating  ftream,  he  indeed  will  preferve  his  face  unchanged,  but  the  ftream  being  all-varioufly 
moved  will  change  the  image,  fo  that  at  different  times  it  will  appear  to  him  different,  oblique 
and  upright,  and  perhaps  divulfed  and  continuous.  Let  us  fuppofe,  too,  that  fuch  a  one,  through 
being  unaccuftomed  to  the  fpeCtacle,  fhould  think  that  it  was  himfelf  that  fuffered  this  diftortion, 
in  confequence  of  furveying  his  fhadow  in  the  water,  and,  thus  thinking,  fhould  be  affliCted  and 
difturbed,  aftonifhed  and  impeded.  After  the  fame  manner  the  foul,  beholding  the  image  of 
herfelf  in  body,  borne  along  in  the  river  of  generation,  and  varioufly  difpofed  at  different  times, 
through  inward  paflions  and  external  impulfes,  is  indeed  herfelf  impaflive,  but  thinks  that  fhe 
fuff'ers,  and,  being  ignorant  of,  and  miftaking  her  image  for,  herfelf,  is  difturbed,  aftonifhed, 
and  perplexed.  This  paflion  particularly  takes  place  in  infants  :  but  it  is  alfo  feen  in  the  dreams 
of  thofe  that  have  arrived  at  maturity;  as  when  fome  one,  in  confequence  of  nature  being  wearied 
in  the  concoCtion  of  food,  thinks  in  a  dream  that  he  is  wearied  through  long  journeys,  or  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  burdens,  or  fuffers  fomething  elfe  of  this  kind.  But  to  return  to  the  words  of  Plato, 
the  waves  do  not  fignify,  fays  Proclus,  the  externally  blowing  wind,  as  fome  fay,  but  the  col¬ 
lected  agitation,  and  abundant  influx  and  efflux  which  take  place  in  youth.  But  the  inundation 
firft  ftrikesupon  and  makes  the  pneumatic  vehicle  heavier,  for  it  is  this  which  expreffes  ftains  and 
vapours;  and  in  the  fecond  place  it  ftrikes  upon  the  foul,  for  fhe  alfo  is  difturbed  by  the  collected 
and  the  fudden. 

1  Senfe,  fays  Proclus,  is  of  the  prefent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  memory  is  of  the  paft,  but 
hope  of  the  future.  Senfe,  therefore,  excites  fouls  in. the  prefent  time,  and  this  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  nutritive  power,  which  by  influxions  applies  a  remedy  to  the  perpetual  effluxions  of 
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with  that  perpetually  flowing  river,  moving  and  vehemently  agitating  the 
circulations  of  the  foul,  every  way  fettering  the  revolution  of  the  nature  cha¬ 
racterized  by  famenefs ,  through  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  retrain¬ 
ing  its  energies  by  their  conquering  and  impetuous  progreffions.  But  they 
agitate  and  tear  in  pieces  the  circulation  of  the  nature  diftinguifhed  by  dif¬ 
ference .  Hence,  they  whirl  about  with  every  kind  of  revolution  each  of  the 
three  intervals  of  the  double  and  triple,  together  with  the  mediums  and  con¬ 
joining  bonds  of  the  fefquitertian,  fefquialter,  and  fefquio&ave  ratios,  which 
cannot  be  diflolved  by  any  one  except  the  artificer  by  whom  they  were  bound : 
and  befides  this,  they  induce  all  the  fractures  and  diverfities  of  circles  which 
it  is  poflible  to  effect ;  fo  that,  fcarcely  being  conne&ed  with  each  other,  they 
are  borne  along  indeed,  yet  in  an  irrational  manner,  at  one  time  in  a  con¬ 
trary,  at  another  time  in  an  oblique,  and  then  again  in  a  refupine  fituation. 
Juft  as  if  any  one,  in  an  inverted  pofition,  fhould  fix  his  head  on  the  earth 
and  raife  his  feet  on  high  ;  for  in  fuch  a  fituation  both  the  inverted  perfon 
and  the  fpe&ators  would  mutually  imagine  the  right  hand  parts  to  be  on  the 
left,  and  the  left  to  be  on  the  right.  So  with  refpedl  to  the  circulations  of 
the  foul,  the  very  fame  affections,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  vehemently 

the  body,  and  again  compofes  what  was  analyfed,  after  the  manner  of  Penelope’s  web.  For  this 
is  the  perpetually  flowing  river,  which  is  properly  fo  called,  as  being  a  part  of  the  whole  river  of 
generation.  Hence,  in  conjunction  with  this,  it  agitates  and  difturbs  the  periods  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  foul,  and  fetters,  indeed,  the  circle  of  famenefs,  but  agitates  the  circle  of  difference.  For,  as 
there  are  twofold  circles  in  the  foul  in  imitation  of  divine  fouls,  the  dianoetic  circle,  which 
contemplates  intelligibles,  is  only  reftrained  in  its  energy,  but  fuftains  no  diftortion  :  but  the  dox¬ 
aftic  circle  is  diftorted  ;  and  this  very  properly,  fince  it  is  poflible  to  opine  not  rightly,  but  it  is  not 
poflible  to  know  fcientiflcally  falfely.  If  it  fhould  be  faid  that  the  dianoetic  part  may  be  ignorant 
in  a  twofold  refpeCt,  and  that  a  thing  which  fuffers  this  is  diftorted ;  we  reply,  that  twofold  igno¬ 
rance  does  not  Amply  belong  to  the  dianoetic  part,  but,  originating  indeed  from  thence,  is  im¬ 
planted  in  the  doxaftic  part.  For,  fo  far  as  it  is  ignorance,  and  a  privation  of  fcience,  fo  far,  being 
an  immobility  of  the  fcientific  power,  it  originates  from  the  dianoetic  part.  For  fcience  and 
ignorance  fubflft  about  the  fame  thing.  But,  fo  far  as  it  alfo  adds  a  falfe  opinion  of  knowledge,  it 
fubflfts  in  the  doxaftic  part.  And  ignorance  is  the  infanity  of  the  dianoetic  part,  poffefling, 
indeed,  but  concealing,  the  produ&ive  principles  of  knowledge;  but  falfe  conception  is  the  infa¬ 
nity  of  opinion,  of  which  it  is  alfo  the  diftortion.  For,  being  falfe,  it  alfo  depraves  its  poffeffor; 
flnce  what  vice  is  in  a&ion,  that  falfehood  is  in  knowledge.  The  period  of  famenefs,  therefore, 
is  alone  fettered,  and  is  flmilar  to  thofe  that  are  bound,  and  on  this  account  are  impeded  in  their 
energies;  but  the  period  of  difference  is  agitated,  being  Ailed  with  falfe  opinions.  For  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  irrational  nature  caufes  it  to  receive  a  certain  paflion  from  externals. 
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take  place  ;  and  hence,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  thing  external  occurs, 
characterized  by  the  nature  of  fame  or  different ,  they  denominate  things 
the  fame  with,  or  different  from,  others  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  truth. 
Hence  they  become  falie,  and  deftitute  of  intelligence  ;  nor  is  any  revolu¬ 
tion  to  be  found  among  them  in  fuch  a  fttuation  which  energizes  with  the 
authority  of  a  ruler  and  chief. 

But  when  certain  fenfes,  borne  along  externally,  ftrike  againft  the  foul 
and  attract  the  whole  of  its  receptacle,  then  the  circulations  which  are  in 
reality  in  fubje&ion  appear  to  have  dominion  :  and  hence,  in  confequence 
of  all  thefe  paffions,  the  foul  becomes  infane  at  prefent,  and  was  fo  from 
the  fir  ft  period  of  her  being  bound  in  a  mortal  body.  However,  when  the 
river  of  increafe  and  nutrition  flows  along  with  a  more  gentle  and  lefs  abun¬ 
dant  courfe,  the  circulations,  being  again  reftored  to  tranquillity,  proceed  in 
their  proper  path ;  in  procefs  of  time  become  more  regular  and  fteady,  and 
pafs  into  a  figure  accommodated  to  their  nature*  Hence,  in  this  cafe,  the 
revolutions  of  each  of  the  circles  becoming  direCt,  and  calling  both  fame  and 
different  by  their  proper  appellations,  they  render  the  being  by  whom  they 
are  pofiefled  prudent  and  wife.  If  any  one,  therefore,  receives  a  proper 
education  in  conjunction  with  convenient  nutriment,  fuch  a  one  will  poflefs 
perfect  health,  and  will  every  way  avoid  the  moft  grievous  difeafe.  But 
when  this  is  negle&ed  by  any  individual,  fuch  a  one,  proceeding  along  the 
path  of  life  in  a  lame  condition,  will  again  pafs  into  Hades  imperfeCt  and 
deftitute  of  intelligence.  Thefe  are  particulars,  however,  which  happen 
pofterior  to  the  production  of  mankind.  But  it  is  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  to 
difcourfe  more  accurately  concerning  the  ftrft  compofition  of  our  nature,  and 
to  fhow,  in  the  firft  place,  from  affimilative  reafons,  through  what  caufe 
and  providence  of  the  Gods  the  feveral  members  of  the  body  were  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  feveral  employments  of  the  foul. 

In  the  ftrft  place,  then,  the  Gods  bound  the  two  divine  circulations  of  the 
foul  in  a  fpherical  body,  in  imitation  of  the  circular  figure  of  the  univerfe  : 
and  this  part  of  the  body  is  what  we  now  denominate  the  head  ;  a  moft 
divine  member,  and  the  fovereign  ruler  of  our  whole  corporeal  compofition,. 
through  the  decree  of  the  Gods,  who  confidered  that  it  would  participate  of 
all  poffible  motions.  Left,  therefore,  the  head,  by  rolling  like  a  cylinder  on 
the  earth,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  all- various  heights  and  depths,  ftiould 
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be  unable  to  pafs  over  its  inequalities  and  afperities,  the  Gods  fubjefited  this 
upright  figure  of  the  body,  as  a  pliable  vehicle  to  the  head.  Hence,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  body  being  endued  with  length,  they  extended  four  naturally 
flexible  members  ;  Divinity  fabricating  a  progreflion  through  which  the  body 
might  apprehend  any  object,  might  receive  a  ftable  fupport,  and  might  be 
able  to  pafs  through  every  place,  bearing  on  high  the  head,  our  moft  divine 
and  facred  habitation.  For  this  purpofe,  therefore,  they  furnifhed  us  with 
legs  and  hands.  And  as  the  Gods  confidered  that  the  anterior  parts  are  more 
honourable  and  adapted  to  rule  than  the  pofterior,  they  gave  us  a  motion  for 
the  moft  part  confiding  of  a  forward  progreflion.  Befiae  this,  it  was  requi- 
fite  that  the  anterior  parts  of  our  body  fhould  be  divided  from  each  other,  and 
be  diffimilar :  and  on  this  account  they  firfb  placed  about  the  cavity  of 
the  head  the  face  ;  fixed  in  it  organs  fubfervient  to  all  the  providential  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  foul,  and  determined  that  the  natural  government  of  man  fhould 
confifl:  in  this  anterior  part  of  the  body.  But  they  fabricated  the  luciferous  eyes 
the  firft  of  all  the  corporeal  organs,  binding  them  in  the  face  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  Of  that  fire  which  does  not  burn,  indeed,  but  which  compre¬ 
hends  our  proper  diurnal  light,  the  Gods  fabricated  the  orbs  of  the  eyes. 
For  the  fire  contained  within  our  body,  and  which  is  the  genuine  brother  of 
this  diurnal  fire,  they  caufed  to  flow  through  the  eyes  with  fmoothnefs,  and 
collected  abundance,  condenfed  indeed  in  the  whole,  but  efpecially  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  lucid  orbs  ;  fo  as  that  the  more  denfe  fire  might  remain  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  receffes  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pure  might  find  a  paflfage  and 
fly  away.  When,  therefore,  the  diurnal  light  fubfifts  about  the  effluxive 
river  of  the  fight,  then,  fimilar  concurring  and  being  mingled  with  limilar, 
one  domeftic  body  is  conftituted  according  to  the  direfit  proceffion  of  the 
eyes  ;  and  this  too  in  that  part  where  the  internally  emitted  light  refifts  that 
which  is  externally  adduced.  But  the  whole  becoming  fimilarly  paffive 
through  fimilitude,  when  it  either  touches  any  thing  elfe  or  is  itfelt  touched 
by  another,  then  the  motion  produced  by  this  contafit  diffufing  itfelf  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  to  the  foul,  caufes  that  fenfation  which 
we  denominate  fight.  But  when  this  kindred  fire  departs  into  night,  the 
conjunfifon  being  diffolved,  fight  lofes  its  power.  For  in  this  cafe,  proceed¬ 
ing  into  a  diffimilar  nature,  it  is  changed,  and  becomes  extinfil :  lince  it  is 
by  no  means  connate  with  the  proximate  furrounding  air,  which  is  naturally 
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deftitute  of  fire.  Hence  it  ceafes  from  feeing ;  and,  befides  this,  becomes 
the  introducer  of  fieep.  For  the  Gods  fabricated  the  nature  of  the  eye-lids  as 
a  falutary  guardian  of  the  light;  that,  thefe  being  comprefled,  the  inward 
fiery  power  of  the  eye  might  be  refrained  from  any  further  emiffion  ;  that, 
befides  this,  they  might  fprinkle  over  and  equalize  the  eye’s  internal  motions ; 
and  that,  when  equalized,  reft  might  be  produced. 

But  when  much  reft  takes  place,  deep  attended  with  few  dreams  is  pro¬ 
duced.  On  the  contrary,  if  certain  more  vehement  motions  remain,  then  fuch 
as  is  the  nature  of  thefe  relics,  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  produced, 
fuch  and  fo  many  will  be  the  fimilar  phantafms  within,  and  of  which  we  fhall 
poffefs  the  remembrance  when  we  are  externally  roufed.  But  with  refpedt 
to  the  images  produced  in  mirrors,  and  all  fuch  things  as  are  vifible  in  that 
which  is  apparent  and  fmooth,  there  is  nothing  in  thefe  difficult  of  folution. 
For,  from  the  communication  of  the  external  and  internal  fire  with  each 
other,  and  from  that  fire  which  fubfifts  about  the  fmooth  body,  and  becomes 
abundantly  multiplied,  all  fuch  appearances  are  necelTarily  produced  as  take 
place  when  the  fire  of  the  eyes  mingles  itfelf  with  the  fire  diffufed  about  the 
fmooth  and  fplendid  objedt  of  vifion.  But  the  right  hand  parts  appear  to  be 
the  left,  becaufe  a  contact  takes  place  between  the  contrary  parts  of  the  fight 
and  the  contrary  parts  of  the  objedt,  different  from  the  accuftomed  mode  of 
perception.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  hand  parts  appear  on  the  right,  and 
the  left  hand  on  the  left,  when  the  mingled  light  leaps  forth,  together  with 
that  with  which  it  is  mingled.  When  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  mirrors  receives 
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this  here  and  there  in  an  elevated  manner,  it  repels  the  right  hand  part  of 
the  fight  to  the  left  of  the  mirror,  and  the  left  to  the  right.  But  if  the  mir¬ 
ror  is  turned  according  to  the  length  of  the  countenance,  it  caufes  the  whole 
face  to  appear  refupine,  by  repelling  the  downward  part  of  the  fplendour 
towards  the  upward  part,  and  again  the  upper  towards  the  -downward  part. 
All  fuch  particulars  as  thefe,  therefore,  are  but  caufal  affiftants,  which  the 
Divinity  employed  as  fubfervient  to  rendering  the  idea  of  that  which  is  bed: 
as  far  as  poffible  complete.  But  the  multitude  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  are 
not  caufal  affiants ,  hut  the  real  caufes  of  all  things  ;  I  mean  fuch  things  as 
are  capable  of  giving  cold  and  heat ,  rarity  and  denfity ,  with  whatever  pro¬ 
duces  fuch-like  affections,  hut  is  incapable  of  poffeffing  reafon  and  Intellect.  For 
foul  mu  ft  be  considered  as  the  only  thing  among  beings  by  which  intellect 
6  can. 
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can  be  poflefled.  And  this  is  invifible.  But  fire  and  water,  air  and  earth,  are 
all  of  them  vifible  bodies.  It  is ,  however,  nccejfary  that  the  lover  of  intellect  and 
fcience  Jhould  explore  the  firf  caufes  of  prudent  nature  ;  and  that  he  Jhould  con- 
fider  fuch  things  as  are  moved  by  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  neceffarily  give 
motion  to  other  things,  as  nothing  more  than  fecondary  caufes.  Hence  it  is 
proper  that  we  fhould  fpeak  concerning  both  kinds  of  caufes  ;  feparately  of 
fuch  as  fabricate  things  beautiful  and  good  in  conjunction  with  intellect,  and 
of  fuch  as,  being  left  deflitute  of  wifdom,  produce  each  particular  in  a  cafual 
and  diforderly  manner.  Concerning  the  fecond  caufes  of  the  eyes,  therefore, 
which  contribute  to  the  pofieffion  of  the  power  they  are  now  allotted,  what 
has  been  already  faid  is  fufficient. 

But  the  greateft  employment  of  the  eyes,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ufe  for  which 
they  were  bellowed  on  us  by  the  Divinity,  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain.  For,  in  my  opinion,  the  fight  is  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  emolument 
to  us  on  the  prefent  occafion  ;  fince  what  we  are  now  difcourfing  concerning 
the  univerfe  could  never  have  been  difcovered  without  furveying  the  ftars, 
the  fun,  and  the  heavens.  But  now,  from  beholding  day  and  night,  we  are 
able  to  determine  by  arithmetical  calculation  the  periods  of  months  and  years; 
to  acquire  a  conception  of  time,  and  to  fcrutinize  the  nature  of  the  univerfe. 
But  from  all  this  we  obtain  the  pofieffion  of  philofophy  ;  a  greater  good 
than  which  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  bellowed  by  the  Gods  on  the  mortal 
race.  And  this  is  what  I  call  the  greateft  benefit  of  the  eyes.  But  why 
fhould  I  celebrate  other  particulars  of  lefs  confequence,  which  he  who  is  not 
a  philofopher,  fince  deftitute  of  fight,  may  attempt  to  explore,  but  will  ex¬ 
plore  in  vain  ?  By  us,  indeed,  it  is  afierted  that  Divinity  bellowed  fight  on 
us  for  this  purpofe,  that  on  furveying  the  circulations  of  intelledl  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  we  may  properly  employ  the  revolutions  of  our  dianoetic  part,  which  are 
allied  to  their  circulations ;  and  may  recall  the  tumultuous  motions  of  our 
difcurfive  energies  to  the  orderly  proceffions  of  their  intellectual  periods. 
That  befides  this,  by  learning  thefe  and  participating  right  reafon  according 
to  nature,  and  imitating  the  revolutions  of  Divinity  which  are  entirely  in¬ 
erratic,  we  may  give  liability  to  the  wanderings  of  our  dianoetic  energy. 

But  concerning  voice  and  hearing,  we  again  afiert  that  they  were  be¬ 
llowed  on  us  by  the  Gods  on  the  fame  account.  For  the  acquifition  of 
Ipeech  pertains  to  thefe,  and  is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  their  pofleftion. 

And 
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And  whatever  utility  mufical  voice  brings  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  was 
beftowed  for  the  fake  of  harmony.  But  harmony,  pofleffing  motions  allied  to 
the  revolutions  of  our  foul,  is  ufeful  to  the  man  who  employs  the  Mules  in 
conjunCUon  with  intelledl  ;  but  is  of  no  advantage  to  irrational  pleafure, 
though  it  appears  to  be  fo  at  prefent.  Indeed,  it  was  given  us  by  the  Mufes  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  diffonant  circulation  of  the  foul  to  an  order  and 
fym  phony  accommodated  to  its  nature.  Rhythm  too  was  beftowed  on  us  for 
this  purpofe  ;  that  we  might  properly  harmonize  that  habit  in  our  nature, 
which  for  the  moft  part  is  void  of  meafure,  and  indigent  of  the  Graces.  And 
thus  far,  a  few  particulars  excepted,  have  we  fhown  the  fabrications  of  in¬ 
tellect.  But  it  is  likewife  requifite  to  give  a  place  in  our  difcourfe  to  the 
productions  of  neceftity.  For,  the  generation  of  the  world  being  mingled, 
it  was  produced  from  the  compofition  of  intellect  and  neceftity.  But  intel¬ 
lect  ruling  over  neceftity  perfuaded  it  to  lead  the  moft  part  of  generated 
natures  to  that  which  is  beft  ;  and  hence  neceftity  being  vanquifhed  by  wife 
perfuafion,  from  thefe  two  as  principles  the  world  arofe.  If,  then,  any  one 
truly  afterts  that  the  univerfe  was  generated  according  to  thefe,  he  fhould 
alfo  mingle  with  it  the  form  of  an  erratic  caufe,  which  it  is  naturally  adapted 
to  receive.  In  this  manner  then  let  us  return  ;  and,  aftuming  a  convenient 
principle  of  thefe,  again  difcourfe  concerning  them  as  about  the  former  par¬ 
ticulars,  commencing  our  difcuflion  from  their  origin.  Let  us,  therefore, 
Speculate  the  nature  and  paftions  of  fire  and  water,  air  and  earth,  prior  to  the 
generation  of  the  heavens.  No  one,  indeed,  as  yet  has  unfolded  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  thefe  :  but  we  fpeak  of  fire,  and  the  other  elements,  as  if  the 
nature  of  each  was  known  ;  and  place  them  as  the  principles  of  the  univerfe, 
when  at  the  fame  time  they  ought  not  to  be  affimilated  to  elements,  not  even 
as  in  the  rank  of  fyllables,  by  men  who  in  the  fmalleft  degree  merit  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  wile.  But  now  we  fhall  not  fpeak  of  the  principle  or  princi¬ 
ples,  or  whatever  other  denomination  they  may  receive,  of  all  things  ;  and 
this  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  difficulty  of  delivering  what  appears  to  be 
the  truth  about  thele  in  the  prefent  mode  of  deputation.  Neither,  therefore, 
is  it  proper  that  you  fhould  expedt  me  to  fpeak,  nor  that  1  fhould  perftiade 
myfelf  into  a  belief  of  being  able  to  fpeak  with  perfect  redtitude  on  fo  difficult 
a  fubjedt.  But  it  is  proper,  as  I  tola  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe, 
that,  preferving  all  the  force  of  aflimilative  reafons,  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
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deliver  that  which  is  not  lefs  affimilative  of  the  truth  than  the  do&rine  of 
others ;  and  that  in  this  manner  we  Should  difcourfe  from  the  beginning  con¬ 
cerning  particulars  and  the  whole.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  invoking  the 
Divinity  who  is  the  faviour  of  difcourfe,  and  befeeching  him  to  lead  us  from 
an  abfurd  and  unufual  exposition  to  an  aSfimilative  dodtrine,  we  Shall  again 
begin  to  fpeak. 

But  it  is  neceSTary  that  the  beginning  of  our  prefent  deputation  Should 
receive  a  more  ample  divifion  than  the  former  one.  For  then  we  made  a 
distribution  into  two  fpecies  :  but  now  a  third  fort  muSl  be  added.  In  the 
former  difputation  two  fpecies  were  fufficient ;  one  of  which  wa>  eSlabliShed 
as  the  form  of  an  exemplar,  intelligible  and  always  fubfi  Sling  according  to 
fame ;  but  the  other  was  nothing  more  than  the  imitation  of  the  paradigm, 
generated  and  visible.  But  we  did  not  then  distribute  a  third,  becaufe  we 
considered  thefe  two  as  Sufficient.  However,  now  real'on  feems  to  urge  as  a 
thing  neceSTary,  that  we  Should  endeavour  to  render  apparent  by  our  difcourfe 
the  fpecies  which  SubSiSts  as  difficult  and  obfcure.  What  apprehension  then 
can  we  form  of  its  power  and  nature  ?  Snail  we  fay  that  it  is  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  receptacle,  and  as  it  were  nurfe,  of  all  generation  ?  Such 
an  aSTertion  will,  indeed,  be  true ;  but  it  is  requifite  to  fpeak  more  clearly 
concerning  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be  an  arduous  undertaking  on  many 
accounts,  but  principally  becaufe  it  will  be  neceSTary  to  doubt  previous  to  its 
difcuffion  concerning  fire  and  the  refl  of  the  elements,  why  any  one  of  thefe 
Should  be  called  water  rather  than  fire,  or  air  rather  than  earth  ;  or  why  any 
one  Should  be  denominated  fome  definite  particular  rather  than  all.  For  it 
is  indeed  difficult  to  frame  any  certain  opinion,  or  to  employ  any  liable  diF 
courfe  about  fuch  intricate  forms.  After  what  manner,  then,  and  in  what 
reSpedt,  and  what  of  an  affimilative  nature  Shall  we  affert  in  this  dubious 
inquiry  ? 

In  the  fiiSl  place,  then,  that  which  we  now  denominate  water,  when  it 
lofes  its  fluidity  by  concretion,  appears  to  become  Slones  and  earth  ;  but, 
when  liquefied  and  difperfed,  it  forms  vapour  and  air.  Likewife,  air  when 
burnt  up  becomes  fire.  And,  on  the  contrary,  fire  becoming  concrete  and 
extindt  paSTes  again  into  the  form  of  air.  And  again,  air  becoming  col- 
ledled  and  condenfed  produces  mills  and  clouds.  But  from  thefe  flill  more 
compreffed  rain  defcends.  And  from  water,  again,  earth  and  llones  derive 
vox.  ji.  3  x  their 
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their  fubfiftence.  And  thus,  as  it  appear^,  they  mutually  confer  on  each 
other  generation  in  a  certain  circular  progreflion.  But  fince  thefe  never 
appear  to  be  the  fame,  who  without  being  covered  with  confufion  can  con¬ 
fidently  afiert  that  any  one  of  thefe  is  this  rather  than  that  ?  Certainly,  no 
one.  Hence  it  will  be  far  the  moft  fafe  method  of  pioceeding  to  fpeak 
about  them  as  follows :  That  the  nature  which  we  always  perceive  becom¬ 
ing  fomething  different  at  different  times,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  fire,  is  not 
fire  abfolutely,  but  fomething  fiery.  And  again,  that  the  nature  which  we 
denominate  water  is  not  absolutely  fo,  but  fuch-like,  or  watery  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  at  any  time  any  thing  elfe,  as  if  it  pofiefied  any  (lability  of  efience. 
And  lafilv,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  word,  fuch  as  we  are 
accuftomed  to  employ  when  endeavouring  to  (how  that  any  particular  is 
either  this  thing  or  that.  For  they  fly  away,  incapable  of  fullaining  the 
affirmation  which  afierts  them  to  be  this  thing ,  of fuch  a  nature ,  belonging  to 
this  ;  and  all  fuch  appellations  as  would  evince  them  to  be  fomething  per¬ 
manent  and  real.  Hence,  we  ought  not  to  denominate  any  one  of  thefe 
either  this,  or  that ;  but  fomething  fuch-like,  and  a  perpetually-revolving  fimi- 
litude.  Thus,  we  fhould  afiert  that  fire  is  every  where  fuch-like ,  and  fhould 
fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of  every  thing  endued  with  generation.  But  we 
fhould  alone  difiinguifh  by  the  appellations  of  this,  or  that,  the  fubjedt  in 
which  each  of  thefe  appears  to  be  generated,  and  again  to  fuffer  a  difloiution. 
But  this  fubjedl  is  by  no  means  to  be  denominated  fuch-like ,  as  for  inflance 
hot  cr  white,  or  any  quality  belonging  to  contraries,  or  any  thing  which 
contraries  compofe.  However,  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  more  clearly 
what  we  mean  to  exprefs.  For  if  any  one,  fafhioning  all  poffible  figures 
from  gold,  fhould  without  ceafing  transform  each  figure  into  all ;  and  if, 
during  this  operation,  forne  one  who  is  prefent  fhould,  pointing  to  one  of 
thefe  figures,  inquire  what  it  is ;  it  might  mod:  fafely,  with  refpedt  to  truth,, 
be  rephed,  that  it  was  gold  :  but  he  who  fhould  afiert  that  it  is  a  triangle,  or 
any  other  of  the  figures  which  are  continually  generated,  and  which  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  denominated  beings,  would  fall  from  the  truth  in  the 
midft  g:  his  addition.  But  we  ought  to  be  content  with  that  anfwer  as  mofi: 
fafe,  which  denominates  it  fuch-like ,  or  of  fuch  a  determinate  nature- 

In  the  fame  manner  we  fhould  fpeak  concerning  that  nature  which  is  the 
general  receptacle  of  all  bodies.  For  it  never  departs  from  its  own  proper 
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power,  but  perpetually  receives  all  things  ;  and  never  contrails  any  form 
in  any  refpeft  fimilar  to  any  one  of  the  intromitted  forms.  It  lies  indeed  in 
fubje&ion  to  the  forming  power  of  every  nature,  becoming  agitated  and 
figured  through  the  fupernally  intromitted  forms :  and  through  thefe  it  ex¬ 
hibits  a  different  appearance  at  different  times.  But  the  forms  which  enter 
and  depart  from  this  receptacle  are  the  imitations  of  perpetually  true  beings ; 
and  are  figured  by  them  in  a  manner  wonderful  and  difficult  to  defcribe,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  relate.  At  prefent,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
three  forts  of  things  :  one,  that  which  is  generated  ;  another,  that  in  which 
it  is  generated ;  and  the  third,  that  from  which  the  geuerated  nature 
derives  its  fimilitude.  But  it  is  proper  to  affimilate  that  which  receives  to  a 
mother ;  that  from  whence  it  receives  to  a  father  ;  and  the  nature  fituated 
between  thefe  to  an  offspring.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  underffand  that 
the  figured  nature  can  never  become  diftinguifhed  with  an  all-poffible  variety 
of  forms,  unleis  its  receptacle  is  well  prepared  tor  the  purpofe,  and  is  defti- 
tute  of  all  thofe  forms  which  it  is  about  to  receive.  For,  if  it  were  fimilar 
to  any  one  of  the  fupernally  intromitted  forms,  when  it  received  a  nature 
contraiy  to  that  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  or  any  form  whatever,  it  would  very 
imperfectly  exprefs  its  fimilitude,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  exhibited  the 
very  fame  appearance  with  the  fupernally  acceding  form.  And  hence  it  is 
neceffary,  that  the  receptacle  which  is  deftined  to  receive  all  poffible  forms 
fhould  itfelf  be  deftitute  of  every  form.  Juft  as  thofe  who  are  about  to  pre¬ 
pare  fweet-fmelling  unguents,  fo  difpofe  a  certain  humid  matter  as  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  enfuing  odour,  that  it  may  poffefs  no  peculiar  fmell  of  its  own  ;  and 
as  thofe  who  wifh  to  imprefs  certain  figures  in  a  foft  and  yielding  matter,  are 
careful  that  it  may  not  appear  impreffed  with  any  previous  figure,  but  ren¬ 
der  it  as  much  as  poffible  exquifitely  fmooth.  In  the  fame  manner,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  fubjed:  which  is  fo  often  deftined  to  receive  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  through  the  whole  of  itfelf,  refemblances  of  eternal  beings,  fhould 
be  naturally  deftitute  of  all  that  it  receives.  Hence,  we  fhould  not  deno¬ 
minate  this  mother  and  receptacle  of  that  which  is  generated,  vifible  and 
every  way  lenfible,  either  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  water  ;  nor,  again,  any  one 
of  the  compofites  from  thefe,  or  any  thing  from  which  thefe  are  generated: 
but  we  fhould  call  it  a  certain  in  vifible  fpecies,  and  a  formlefs  univerfal 
recipient,  which  in  the  moft  dubious  and  fcarcely  explicable  manner  partici- 
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pates  of  an  intelligible  nature.  Of  itfelf,  indeed,  we  cannot  fpeak  without 
deception  ;  but  fo  far  as  it  is  pofuble  to  apprehend  its  nature  from  what  has 
been  previoufly  faid,  we  may  with  the  greateff  redlitude  affert  as  follows  t 
that  fire  appears  to  be  its  inflamed  part  ;  water  its  moift  part ;  and  that 
earth  and  air  are  its  parts  in  a  fimilar  manner,  fo  far  as  it  receives  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  thefe.  But  we  ought  rather  thus  to  inquire  about  thefe,  diffin- 
guifhing  and  feparating  them  by  a  reafoning  procefs ;  whether  there  is  a 
certain  fire,  itfelf  fubfiffing  in  itfelf;  and  whether  this  is  the  cafe  with  all 
fuch  particulars  which  we  perpetually  affert  to  fubfifk  from  themfelves  ;  or 
whether  fuch  things  alone  as  are  the  objedis  of  fight,  and  w'hich  are  per¬ 
ceived  through  the  min  iff  ry  of  the  body,  poffefs  being  and  truth  ;  fo  that 
nothing  befides  thefe  has  in  any  refpedl  any  fubfiftence  ;  that  we  in  vain 
affert  there  is  a  certain  intelligible  form  of  each  of  thefe ;  and  that  all  fuch 
forms  are  nothing  but  words.  Indeed,  whether  fuch  a  dodlrine  is  true  or 
not,  muff  not  be  afferted  rafhly  and  without  examination :  nor  is  it  proper  to 
add  to  the  prefent  deputation,  which  is  naturally  prolix,  any  thing  tedious 
and  foreign  from  the  purpofe.  But  if  any  definition  can  be  employed  in  this 
affair,  comprehending  things  of  great  moment  in  a  fhort  compafs,  fuch  a  one 
will  be  very  opportune  to  our  prefent  defign.  In  this  manner  then  I  fhall 
relate  my  opinion  on  the  fubjedK 

If  intelled!  and  true  opinion  are  two  kinds  of  things,  it  is  every  way  ne= 
ceffary  that  there  fhould  be  forms,  fubfifting  by  themfelves,  which  are  not 
the  objedts  of  fenfe,  but  which  are  apprehended  by  intelligence  alone.  But 
if,  as  appears  to  fome,  true  opinion  differs  in  no  refpedt  from  intelledt,  every 
thing  which  is  perceived  through  body  is  to  be  confidered  as  pofTeffmg  the 
moft  certain  and  ftable  nature.  But  in  reality  thefe  ought  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  tw'Q  diftindt  things,  becaufe  they  are  generated  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  are  diffimilar.  For  the  one  of  thefe  fubfiffs  in  us  through  learn- 
ing,  but  the  other  through  perfuafion.  And  the  one  is  indeed  always  at¬ 
tended  with  true  realon,  but  the  other  is  irrational.  The  one  is  not  to  be 
moved  by  perfuafion  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  fubjedt  to  this  mutation. 
And  laftly,  of  true  opinion  every  man  participates  ;  but  of  intelkdt  all  the 
Gods,  and  but  a  few  of  mankind.  Such  then  being  the  cafe,  we  muff  con- 
fefs  that  the  form  which  lublifts  according  to  fame ,  is  unbegotten  and  with¬ 
out  decay  ;  neither  receiving  any  thing  into  itfelf  externally,  nor  itfelf  pro¬ 
ceeding 
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ceeding  into  any  other  nature.  That  it  is  invifible,  and  imperceptible  by 
fenfe  ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  object  of  intellectual  ('peculation.  But  the 
form  which  is  fynonymous  and  fimilar  to  this,  muff  be  confidered  as  fenfible, 
generated,  always  in  agitation,  and  generated  in  a  certain  place,  from  which 
it  again  recedes,  haftening  to  diffolution;  and  which  is  apprehended  by 
opinion  in  conjunction  with  fenie.  But  the  third  nature  is  that  of  place ; 
which  never  receives  corruption,  but  affords  a  feat  to  all  generated  forms. 
This  indeed  is  tangible  without  tangent  perception;  and  is  fcarcely  by  a 
certain  fpurious  reafoning  the  objeCt  of  belief.  Befides,  when  we  attempt 
to  behold  this  nature,  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  delulicns  of  dreams,  and 
affcrt  that  every  being  muif  neceffarily  be  fome where,  and  be  fituated  in  a 
certain  place  :  and  we  by  no  means  think  that  any  thing  can  exift,  which 
is  neither  in  the  earth  nor  comprehended  by  the  heavens.  All  thefe,  and  all 
fuch  opinions  as  are  the  fitters  of  theie,  we  are  not  able  to  feparate  from  our 
cogitation  of  that  which  fubfitts  about  a  vigilant  and  true  nature  :  and  this 
becaufe  we  cannot  roufe  ourfelves  from  this  fallacious  and  dreaming  energy, 
and  perceive  that  in  reality  it  is  proper  for  an  image  to  fubfitt  in  fomething 
different  from  itfelf ;  fince  that  in  which  it  is  generated  has  no  proper  re- 
femblance  of  its  own,  but  perpetually  exhibits  the  phantal'm  of  fomething 
elfe ;  and  can  only  participate  of  effence  in  a  certain  imperfeCt  degree,  or  it 
would  become  in  every  refpeCf  a  perfeCt  non-entity.  But  to  true  being,  true 
realon  bears  an  affitting  teftimony,  through  the  accuracy  of  its  decitions  ; 
affirming,  that  as  long  as  two  things  are  different  from  each  other,  each  can 
never  become  io  fituated  in  either,  as  to  produce  at  the  lame  time  one  thing, 
and  two  things  effentially  the  fame. 

This,  then,  is  fummarily  my  opinion  : — that,  prior  to  the  generation  of 
the  univerfe,  thefe  three  things  fubfifted  in  a  triple  refpedtt,  viz.  being,  place, 
and  generation.  And  that  the  nurle  of  generation,  fiery  and  moift,  receiving 
the  forms  of  earth  and  air,  and  fuffering  fuch  other  paffions  as  are  the 
attendants  of  thefe,  appeared  of  an  all-various  nature  to  the  view.  But 
becaufe  it  was  neither  filled  with  fimilar  powers,  nor  with  fuch  as  are 
equally  balanced,  it  polfefTed  no  part  in  equilibrium  ;  but  through  the  perfedt 
inequality  of  its  libration  it  became  agitated  by  thefe  paffions,  and  again 
through  its  motion  gave  agitation  to  thefe.  But  the  parts  in  motion,  being 
feparated  from  each  other,  were  impetuoufly  hurried  along  in  different 
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directions,  fimilar  to  the  agitations  and  ventilations  which  take  place  in  the 
operations  of  textorial  inftruments,  and  fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  pur¬ 
gation  of  corn.  For  in  this  cafe  the  denfe  and  the  heavy  parts  are  borne 
along  one  way,  and  the  rare  and  the  light  are  impelled  into  a  different  feat. 
In  the  fame  manner,  thefe  four  natures  being  agitated  by  their  receptacle 
tumultuoufly  moving  like  the  inftrument  of  corn,  fuch  as  were  dihimilar 
became  far  feparated  from  each  other,  and  fuch  as  were  fimilar  became 
again  amicably  united.  And  hence  they  paffed  into  different  feats  before 
the  univerfe  was  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  diftributed  into  beautiful  order; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  all  fubfifted  irrationally,  and  without  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  meafure. 

But  when  the  artificer  began  to  adorn  the  univerfe,  he  firft  of  all  figured 
with  forms  and  numbers  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air,  which  poffeffed  in¬ 
deed  certain  traces  of  the  true  elements,  but  were  in  every  refpedt  fo  con- 
flituted,  as  it  becomes  any  thing  to  be  from  which  Deity  is  abfent.  But  we 
fhould  always  perfevere  in  afferting  that  Divinity  rendered  them  as  much 
as  poffible  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  beft,  when  they  were  in  a  flate  of 
exigence  oppofite  to  fuch  a  condition.  I  fhall  now,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  unfold  to  you  the  diftribution  and  generation  of  thefe  by  a  difcourfe  un- 
ufual  indeed,  but,  to  you  who  have  trod  in  all  the  paths  of  erudition,  through 
which  demonftration  is  neceffarily  obtained,  perfpicuous  and  plain.  In  the 
firft  place,  then,  that  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air,  are  bodies,  is  perfpicuous 
to  every  one.  But  every  fpecies  of  body  pofTeffes  profundity  ;  and  it  is 
neceffary  that  every  depth  Ihould  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  plane.  Again, 
the  redlitude  of  the  bafe  of  a  plane  is  compofed  from  triangles.  But  all 
triangles  originate  from  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  pofifeffes  one  right  angle, 
and  the  other  two  acute  angles.  And  one  of  thefe  contains  one  right  angle 
diftributed  with  equal  fides  ;  but  in  the  other  unequal  angles  are  difhibured 
with  unequal  fides.  Hence,  proceeding  according  to  alfimilative  reafons, 
conjoined  with  neceffity,  we  fhall  eftablifh  a  principle  of  this  kind,  as  the 
origin  of  fire  and  all  other  bodies.  The  fupernal  principles  of  thefe  indeed 
are  known  to  Divinity,  and  to  the  man  who  is  in  friendfhip  with  Divinity. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  relate  by  what  means  four  moft  beautiful  bodies 
were  produced  ;  diffimilar  indeed  to  each  other,  but  which  are  able  from 
certain  diffolutions  into  each  other  to  become  the  fources  of  each  other’s 
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generation.  For,  if  we  are  able  to  accomplifh  this,  vve  fhall  obtain  the 
truth  concerning  the  generation  of  earth  and  fire,  and  of  thofe  elements 
which  are  fituated  according  to  analogy  between  thefe.  And  then  we  (hall 
not  afient  to  any  one  who  fhould  affert  that  there  are  vifible  bodies  more 
beautiful  than  thefe,  each  of  which  fubfifts  according  to  one  kind.  We 
mult  endeavour,  therefore,  to  harmonize  the  four  forts  of  bodies  excelling 
in  beauty ;  and  to  evince  by  this  means  that  we  fufficiently  comprehend 
the  nature  of  thefe.  Of  the  two  triangles  indeed  the  ilofceles  is  allotted  one 
nature,  but  the  oblong  or  fcalene  is  characterized  by  infinity.  We  ought 
therefore  to  choofe  the  mod;  beautiful  among  infinites,  if  we  wifh  to  com¬ 
mence  our  inveftigation  in  a  becoming  manner.  And  if  any  one  fha.ll  affert 
that  he  has  chofen  fomething  more  beautiful  for  the  compofition  of  thefe,  we 
fhall  l'uffer  his  opinion  to  prevail ;  confidering  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend.  Of  many  triangles,  therefore,  we  fhall  eftablifh  one  as  moll  beautU 
ful  (neglecting  the  reft)  ;  I  mean  the  equilateral,  which  is  compofed  from 
three  parts  of  a  fcalene  triangle.  Toeffign  the  reafon  of  this  would  indeed 
require  a  prolix  differtation  ;  but  a  pleafant  reward  will  remain  for  him  who 
by  a  diligent  inveftigation  finds  this  to  be  the  cafe.  We  have,  therefore, 
felecfted  two  triangles  out  of  many,  from  which  the  body  of  fire  and  of 
the  other  elements  is  fabricated  ;  one  of  which  is  ifofceles,  but  the  other  is 
that  winch  always  has  its  longer  fide  triply  greater  in  power  than  the 
ftiorter. 

But  that  which  we  formerly  aflerted  without  fufficient  fecurity,  it  is  now 
neceffary  more  accurately  to  define.  For  it  appeared  to  us,  though  im¬ 
properly,  that  all  thefe  four  natures  were  mutually  generated  from  each 
other:  but  they  are  in  reality  generated  from  the  triangles  which  we  have 
juft  defcribed  : — three  of  them,  indeed,  from  one  triangle  containing  unequal 
fides  ;  but  the  fourth  alone  is  aptly  compofed  from  the  ifofceles  triangle. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  are  not  ab’e,  by  a  diftolution  into  each  other,  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  many  fmall  things  a  mighty  few,  or  the  contrary.  This  indeed 
can  be  effected  by  three  of  them.  For,  as  all  the  three  are  naturally  gene¬ 
rated  from  one  triangle,  when  the  greater  parts  are  diffolved,  many  lmall 
parts  are  compofed  from  them,  receiving  figures  accommodated  to  their 
natures.  And  again,  when  the  many  fmall  parts  being  fcattered  according 
to  triangles  produce  a  number  of  one  bulk,  they  complete  one  mighty  fpecies 
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of  a  different  kind.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning  their  mutual 
generation. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fliould  fpeak  concerning  the  quality  of  each  of 
their  kinds,  and  relate  from  what  concurring  numbers  they  were  colledled 
together.  The  firft  fpecies  indeed  is  that  which  was  compofed  from  the 
feweit  triangles,  and  is  the  element  of  that  which  has  its  longer  fide  twice 
the  length  of  the  fhorter  fide,  which  it  lubtends.  But  two  of  thefe  being 
mutually  placed  according  to  the  diameter,  and  this  happening  thrice,  the 
diameters  and  the  fhorter  fides  paffing  into  the  fame,  as  into  a  centre,  hence 
one  equilateral  triangle  is  produced  from  fix  triangles.  But  four  equilateral 
triangles  being  compofed,  according  to  three  plane  angles,  form  one  folid 
angle  ;  and  this  the  moft  o'otufe  of  all  the  plane  angles  from  which  it  is 
compofed.  Hence,  from  four  triangles  of  this  kind  receiving  their  com¬ 
pletion,  the  firft  folid  fpecies  was  conftituted,  diftributive  of  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  into  equal  and  fimilar  parts.  But  the  fecond  was  formed  from 
the  fame  .triangles,  but  at  the  fame  time  conllituted  according  to  eight  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles,  which  produced  one  folid  angle  from  four  planes:  fo  that 
the  fecond  body  received  its  completion  from  the  compofition  of  fix  triangles 
of  this  kind.  And  the  third  arofe  from  the  conjunction  of  twice  fixty  ele¬ 
ments,  and  twelve  folid  angles,  each  of  which  having  twenty  equilateral 
bafes  is  contained  by  five  plane  equilateral  triangles.  In  this  manner,  then, 
the  other  elements  generated  thefe.  But  the  ifofceles  triangle,  being  confti- 
tuted  according  to  four  triangles,  and  collecting  the  right  angles  at  the  centre, 
and  forming  one  equilateral  quadrangle,  generated  the  nature  of  the  fourth 
element.  But  fix  fuch  as  thefe  being  conjoined  produced  eight  folid  angles, 
each  of  which  is  harmonized  together,  according  to  three  plane  right  angles. 
Hence  the  figure  of  the  body  thus  compofed  is  cubical,  obtaining  fix  plane 
quadrangular  equilateral  bafes.  There  is  alfo  a  certain  fifth  compofition, 
which  Divinity  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe,  and  when  he 
delineated  thofe  forms  the  contemplation  of  which  may  juftly  lead  fome  one  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to  affert  that  the  number  of  worlds  is  infinite  or 
finite  — though  indeed  to  affirm  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  can  only  be 
the  dogma  of  one  who  is  ignorant  about  things  in  which  it  is  highly  proper 
to  be  ikilful.  But  it  may  with  much  lefs  abfui  dity  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  in  reality  but  one  world*  or  whether  there  are  five.  According  to  our 
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opinion,  indeed,  which  is  founded  on  afftmilative  reafons,  there  is  but  one 
world :  though  fome  one,  regarding  in  a  certain  refpeft  other  particulars, 
may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  But  it  is  proper  to  difmifs  any  further  fpe- 
culations  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  diftribute  the  four  forts  of  things  which  we  have 
generated,  into  fire,  earth,  water,  and  air.  And  to  earth  indeed  let  us  affign 
a  cubical  form:  for  earth  is  the  mod:  immovable  of  all  thefe  four  kinds,  and 
the  moft  plaftic,  or  adapted  to  formation,  of  all  corporeal  natures.  But  it 
is  in  the  moft  eminent  degree  neceffary  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe  with 
that  which  pofTeffes  the  moft  fecure  and  ftable  bafes.  Among  the  triangles, 
indeed,  eftablifhed  at  the  beginning,  fuch  as  are  equilateral  poffefs  firmer 
bafes  than  fuch  as  contain  unequal  fides.  And  hence,  among  the  plane 
figures  compofed  from  each,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ifofceles  is  neceffarily 
more  ftable  than  the  equilateral,  and  the  fquare  than  the  triangle,  both  when 
confidered  according  to  parts  and  to  the  whole.  On  this  account,  by  diftri- 
buting  this  figure  to  the  earth,  we  fhall  preferve  an  afftmilative  reafon. 
This  will  be  the  cafe  too  by  aligning  to  water  that  figure  which  is  more 
difficultly  movable  than  the  other  three  ;  to  fire,  the  moft  eafily  movable 
form  ;  and  to  air,  that  figure  which  pofTeffes  a  middle  nature.  Befides  this, 
we  fhould  affign  the  fmalleft  body  to  fire,  the  greateft  to  water,  and  one  of 
a  middle  kind  to  air.  And  again,  the  moft  acute  body  to  fire,  the  fecond 
from  this  to  air,  and  the  third  to  water.  But,  among  all  thefe,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  body  which  pofTeffes  the  feweft  bafes,  fhould  be  the  moft  eafily 
movable  :  for,  being  every  way  the  moft  acute,  it  becomes  the  moft  pene¬ 
trating  and  incifive  of  all.  It  is  likewife  the  moft  light,  becaufe  compofed 
from  the  feweft  parts.  But  that  which  is  fecond  to  this,  pofTeffes  thefe  pro¬ 
perties  in  a  fecondary  refpefl ;  and  that  which  ranks  as  the  third,  in  a  third 
gradation.  Hence,  according  to  right  and  afftmilative  reafon,  the  l'olid  form 
of  the  pyramid  is  the  element  and  feed  of  fire.  But  we  muft  affign  that 
form  which  is  fecond  according  to  generation  to  air;  and  that  which  is  the 
third  to  water.  And  it  is  neceffary  to  conftder  all  thefe  fuch,  with  refpedt 
to  their  fmallnefs,  that  no  one  of  the  feveral  forts  can  be  difcerned  by  us, 
on  account  of  its  parvitude  ;  but  that,  when  many  of  them  are  collefted 
together,  their  bulks  become  the  objebls  of  our  perception.  And  befides 
this,  all  thefe  were  accurately  abfolved  and  harmonized  bv  the  Divinity,  both 
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as  to  their  multitude,  motions,  and  powers,  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  the 
willing  and  perfuaded  nature  of  neceffity  was  able  to  receive. 

But,  among  all  thofe  natures  whofe  kinds  we  have  above  related,  the 
following  circumfiances  appear  to  take  place.  And  firff  with  refpsdt  to 
earth  :  when  it  meets  with  fire,  becoming  dififolved  by  its  acuteneis,  it  is 
borne  along  ;  and  remains  in  this  dififolved  hate  either  in  fire,  or  in  the  bulk 
of  air,  or  in  that  of  water — till  its  parts,  aflociating  themfelves  together,  and 
again  becoming  mutually  harmonized,  produce  again  a  body  of  earth  ;  for 
it  can  never  pafs  into  another  form.  But  water,  when  it  is  diftributed  into 
parts  by  fire  or  air,  when  its  parts  become  again  colledied,  produces  one  body 
of  fire,  but  two  bodies  of  air.  And  the  fedfions  of  air  form  from  one  dififolved 
part  two  bodies  of  fire.  Again,  when  fire  receives  into  itfelf  either  air  or 
water,  or  a  certain  earth,  and,  being  itfelf  final],  is  moved  in  many  natures  ; 
and  befides  this,  when,  through  oppofing,  being  vanquished  by  the  agitated 
forms,  it  becomes  broken  in  pieces,  then  two  bodies  of  fire  coalefce  into 
one  form  of  air.  And  when  air  becomes  vanquished  and  Separated  into 
parts,  then,  from  two  wholes  and  a  half,  one  whole  form  of  water  is  pro¬ 
duced.  But,  again,  let  us  confider  this  matter  as  follows  :  When  any  one  of 
the  other  forms,  becoming  inverted  by  fire,  is  cut  by  the  acutenefs  of  its 
angles  and  fides,  then,  paffing  into  the  nature  of  fire,  it  Suffers  no  further 
difcerption.  For  no  Species  is  ever  able  to  produce  mutation  or  paffivity,  or 
any  kind  of  alteration,  in  that  which  is  Similar  and  the  fame  with  itfelf : 
but  as  long  as  it  pafifes  into  Something  elfe,  and  the  more  imbecil  contends 
with  the  more  powerful,  it  will  not  ceafe  to  be  difiblved. 

Again,  when  the  lefifer  are  comprehended  in  the  greater  many,  and  the 
few  being  lacerated  are  extinguished, — if  they  are  willing  to  pafs  into  the 
idea  of  the  conquering  nature,  they  ceafe  to  be  extinguished,  and  air  becomes 
generated  from  fire,  and  water  from  air.  But  if,  when  this  tranfition  is 
accomplished,  the  compofite  oppofes  any  of  the  other  Species,  the  agitated 
parts  will  not  ceafe  to  be  difiolved,  till,  on  account  of  their  diflbluble  fub- 
fifrence  being  every  way  impelled,  they  fly  to  their  kindred  nature;  or  being 
vanquished,  and  becoming  one  from  many,  Similar  to  their  vanquifher,  they 
abide  with  the  vidior  in  amicable  conj undiion.  But,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
paftions,  they  all  of  them  mutually  change  the  receptacles  which  they  once 
pofiefled.  For  the  multitude  of  each  kind  is  distinguished,  according  to  its 
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proper  place,  through  the  motion  of  its  recipient  feat.  But  fuch  as  become 
diflimilar  to  each  other  are  borne  along  through  the  agitation  to  the  place 
of  the  natures  to  which  they  are  fimilar.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  as  are  un¬ 
mixed,  and  the  firft,  are  generated  from  fuch  caufes  as  thefe.  But  that  other 
genera  are  naturally  inherent  in  thefe  forms,  is  owing  to  the  compolition  of 
each  element;  which  not  only  from  the  firft  produces  a  triangle,  together 
with  magnitude,  but  alfo  fuch  things  as  are  greater  and  lefs  :  and  this  fo 
many  in  number  as  there  are  different  kinds  in  the  forms  themfelves.  And 
hence,  thefe  being  mingled  in  themfelves,  and  with  each  other,  produce  an 
infinite  variety ;  which  it  is  proper  he  ihould  contemplate  who  is  about  to 
employ  aflimilative  reafons  in  the  inveftigation  of  nature.  He,  therefore, 
who  does  not  apprehend  in  what  manner,  and  in  conjunction  with  what  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  motion  and  compolition  of  thefe  take  place,  will  find  many  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  deputation.  And  thefe  indeed  we 
have  already  partly  diicufled  ;  but  a  part.  Bill  remains  for  our  inveftigation. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  motion  is  by  no  means  willing  to  refide  in  fmooth- 
nefs :  for  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  that  a  thing  in  motion  fhould 
fubfift  without  a  mover,  or  a  mover  without  that  which  is  in  motion. 
Hence,  it  is  impofiible  that  thefe  fhould  be  at  any  time  equable  and  fmooth. 
And,  in  confequence  of  this,  we  fhould  always  place  an  abiding  nature  in 
fmoothnefs,  and  motion  in  that  which  is  unequal  and  rough.  Inequality, 
indeed,  is  the  caufe  of  roughnefs  :  and  we  have  already  treated  concerning 
the  generation  of  inequality.  But  we  have  by  no  means  explained  how  the 
feveral  forts,  being  undiftributed  according  to  their  kinds,  ceafe  to  be  moved 
and  borne  along  through  each  other.  This,  therefore,  muft  be  the  fubjeCt 
of  our  prefent  difcuflion.  The  circulation  then  of  the  univerfe,  fince  it  com¬ 
prehends  the  different  forts  of  things  in  its  circumference,  being  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  and  naturally  defiring  to  pafs  into  union  with  itfelf,  compreftes 
all  things  within  its  fpacious  receptacle,  and  does  not  fufter  a  void  place  any 
where  to  fubfift.  On  this  account,  fire  in  the  moft  eminent  degree  penetrates 
through  all  things  ;  and  air  next  to  this,  ranking  as  the  fecond  to  fire,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fubtility  and  tenuity  of  its  parts.  And  the  fame  reafoning  muft; 
be  extended  to  the  other  elements,  which  are  pofterior  to  thefe.  For  fuch 
as  are  compofed  from  the  greateft  parts  leave  alfo  the  greateft  vacuity  in 
their  compolition  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  are  the  fmalleft  leave  the 
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leaft  vacuity.  But  the  coalition  of  compreffion  thrufts  the  fmall  parts  into 
the  void  fpaces  of  the  large  ;  and  on  this  .account,  the  fmall  parts  being  placed 
with  the  large,  and  the  former  feparating  the  latter,  but  the  larger  beino-  min- 
gled  with  the  fmaller,  all  of  them  are  borne  upwards  and  downwards  to  their 
refpeCtive  places  of  abode.  For  each,  upon  changing  its  magnitude,  changes 
alfo  its  fituation.  Hence,  through  thefe  caufes  the  generation  of  a  nature 
contrary  to  fmoothnefs  being  always  preferved,  affords  a  perpetual  motion  of 
thefe,  both  at  preheat  and  in  all  future  periods  of  time. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  neceflary  to  underhand  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  fire  :  as  for  inftance,  flame,  and  that  which  is  enkindled  from  flame; 
which  burns,  indeed,  but  exhibits  no  light  to  the  eyes — and  which,  when  the 
flame  is  extinguifned,  abides  in  the  ignited  nature.  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  air,  one  kind  is  moll  pure,  which  is  denominated  ether  ;  but  another 
moll  turbulent,  and  at  the  fame  time  obfcure  and  dark  ;  and  after  this  another 
namelefskind  is  produced,  through  the  inequality  of  the  triangles.  But,  with 
refpedt  to  water,  it  is  in  the  firfl:  place  twofold;  one  kind  of  which  is  humid, 
but  the  other  fufile.  The  humid,  therefore,  through  its  participating  fuch 
parts  as  are  fmall  and  unequal,  becomes  movable,  both  from  itfelf  and  an¬ 
other,  through  inequality  and  the  idea  of  its  figure.  But  that  which  is  com- 
pofed  from  large  and  fmooth  parts  is  more  ftable  than  this  kind  of  water, 
and  coalefces  into  a  heavy  body  through  fmoothnefs  and  equality  of  parts. 
But  through  fire  entering  into  and  diffolving  its  compofition,  in  confequence 
of  lofing  its  equability  and  fmoothnefs,  it  participates  more  of  a  movable  na¬ 
ture.  Hence,  becoming  eafily  agile,  driven  about  by  the  proximate  air,  and 
extended  over  the  earth,  it  liquefies,  which  is  denominated  a  purification  of 
bulk,  and  falls  upon  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  defluxion.  Again,  fire  fly¬ 
ing  upwards  from  hence,  fince  it  does  not  depart  into  a  vacuum,  the  prox¬ 
imate  air  being  agitated,  impels  the  moifl:  bulk  as  yet  movable  into  the  feats 
of  fire,  with  which  at  the  fame  time  it  mingles  itfelf.  But  when  the  bulk 
becomes  collectively  thruft  downwards,  and  again  receives  equability  and 
fmoothnefs  of  parts,  then  1  fire,  the  artificer  of  inequality,  departing,  the 
whole  mafs  paffes  into  a  famenefs  with  itfelf.  And  this  departure  of  fire  we 
denominate  refrigeration  ;  but  the  coalition  which  takes  place  when  fire  is 
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abfenfc  we  call  a  concretion,  and  cold  rigidity.  But  among  all  thofe  which 
we  denominate  fufile  waters,  that  which,  becoming  mod:  denfe  from  the  moft 
attenuated  and  equable  parts,  is  of  a  uniform  kind,  and  participates  a  fplen- 
did  and  yellow  colour,,  is  that  moft  honoured  and  valuable  poffefiion  gold, 
which  is  ufually  impelled  through  a  rock.  And  a  branch  of  gold,  on  account 
of  its  denfity  mod:  hard  and  black,  is  called  a  diamond.  But  that  which  con¬ 
tains  parts  proximate  to  gold,  which  poffeffes  more  than  one  fpecies,  furpades 
gold  in.  denfity,-  and  participates  but  a-fmall  and  attenuated  part  of  earth,  fo 
that  it  becomes  of  a  harder  nature,  but  from  its  internally  podeding  great  in¬ 
tervals  is  lighter ; — this  is  one  kind  of  fplendid  and  concrete  waters,  and  is 
denominated  brafs.  But  when  an  earthly  nature,  being  mingled  with  this, 
is  through  antiquity  feparated.  from,  other  parts  of  the  brafs,  and  becomes 
of  itfelf  confpicuous,  it  is  then  denominated  rud.  In  a  dmilar  manner  other 
particulars  of  this  nature  may  be  invedigated  without  much  labour  by  the 
abidance  of  adimilative  reafons.  And  if  any  one,  for  the  lake  of  relaxation, 
omitting  for  a.  while  the  fpeculation  of  eternal  beings,  diould  purfue  the 
adimilative  arguments  concerning  generation,  and  Ihould  by  this  means 
podefs-  a  pleafure  unattended  with  repentance,  fuch.a  one  will  edablifh  for 
himfelf  in  life  a  moderate  and  prudent  diverfion.. 

This  being  admitted,  let  us- run  over  the  adimilative  reafons  concerning  the 
particulars  which  yet  remain  for  difcuffion.  When  fuch  water  then  as  is 
attenuated  and  moid  is  mingled  with  fire,  (being  denominated  moid  through 
its  motion  and  rolling  progreffion  on  the  earth,  and  likewife  foft,  becaufe  its 
bafes  being  lefs  dable  than  thofe  of  earth  eafily  yield  to  impulfion,)  this, 
when  feparated  from  fire  and  defer  ted  by  air,  becomes  more  equable,  and 
through  the  departure  of  thefe  is  compelled  into  itfelf :  and  being  thus  col¬ 
lected,  if  it  differs  this  alteration  above  the  earth,  it  becomes  hail  ;  but  if 
upon  the  earth,  ice  ;  which  then  takes  place  in  confequence  of  extreme  con¬ 
gelation.  But  when  it  is  lefs  congealed,  if  this  happens  above  the  earth,  it 
becomes  fnow  ;  but  when  upon  the  earth,  and  this  from  collected  dew,  it 
then  becomes  frod.  But  when  many  fpecies  of  water  are  mingled  with  each 
other,  the  whole  kind,  which  is  drained  from  the  earth  through  plants, 
is  called  moidure  or  liquor.  Thefe  liquors,  being  diffimilar  on  account  of 
their  mixtures,  exhibit  many  other  namelefs  kinds  :  but  four,  which  are  of  a 
fiery  fpecies,  and  which  become  in  an  eminent  degree  diaphanous,  are  allotted 
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appellations.  And  that  which  heats  the  foul  in  conjunction  with  the  body 
is  called  wine.  But  that  which  is  fmootn,  and  fegregative  of  the  fight,  and  on 
this  account  fplendid,  refulgent,  and  unCtuous  to  the  view,  is  an  oleaginous 
fpecies,  and  is  pitch,  gum,  oil,  and  other  things  endued  with  a  fimilar 
power.  Again,  that  which  poffefles  a  power  of  diffufing  the  things  col¬ 
lected  about  the  mouth,  and  this  as  far  as  nature  will  permit,  at  the  fame 
time  bringing  fweetnefs  with  its  power,  is  generally  denominated  honey. 
And  lafly,  that  which  dififolves  the  flefh  by  burning,  is  of  a  frothy  nature, 
and  is  fecreted  from  all  liquors,  is  called  juice.  But  the  fpecies  of  earth 
framed  through  water  produces  a  ftony  body  in  the  following  manner : — - 
When  collected  water  fails  in  mingling,  it  pafifes  into  the  form  of  air ;  but, 
becoming  air,  it  returns  to  its  proper  place.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  vacuum, 
it  impels  the  proximate  air  ;  and  this,  if  the  impulfion  is  weighty,  being 
poured  round  the  bulk  of  earth,  becomes  vehemently  comprefifed,  and  be¬ 
takes  itfelf  to  thofe  feats  from  whence  the  new  air  afcended.  But  earth, 
when  indififolubly  affociated  with  water,  through  the  minifry  of  air  com- 
pofes  f  ones  :  the  more  beautiful  fort  indeed  being  fuch  as  are  refplendent 
from  equal  and  plane  parts,  but  the  deformed  being  of  a  contrary  compofi- 
tion.  But  when  all  the  moif  ure  is  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  fire,  and 
the  body  by  this  means  becomes  more  dry,  then  a  fpecies  of  earth  which  is 
denominated  fictile  is  produced.  Sometimes,  likewife,  when  the  moifure  is 
left  behind,  and  the  earth  becomes  fufile  through  fire,  then  through  refrige¬ 
ration  a  fione  with  a  black  colour  is  generated.  But  when  this  fpecies  of 
framed  earth  in  a  fimilar  manner  through  mixture  is  deprived  of  much 
moif  ure,  but  is  compofed  from  more  attenuated  parts  of  earth,  is  fait  and 
femiconcrete,  and  again  emerges  through  water  ;  then  it  is  partly  called 
nitre,  a  cathartic  kind  of  oil,  and  earth,  and  partly  fait,  a  fubfance  mof  ele¬ 
gantly  and  legitimately  adapted  to  the  common  wants  of  the  body,  and  mof 
grateful  to  divinity.  But  the  parts  common  to  both  thefe  are  not  foluble  by 
water,  but  through  fome  fuch  thing  are  thus  collected  together  by  fire.  Again, 
fire  and  ait  do  not  liquefy  the  bulk  of  earth.  For  fince  thefe  naturally  con- 
fif  of  parts  fmaller  than  the  void  fpaces  of  earth,  they  permeate  through  its 
mof  capacious  pores  without  any  violence,  and  neither  fubjeCt  it  to  dififolu- 
tion  nor  liquefaCtion.  But  the  parts  of  water,  becaufe  they  are  greater  and 
pafs  along  with  violence,  diffolve  and  liquefy  the  mafs  of  earth.  Hence, 
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water  alone  diffolves  earth  when  violently  compofed,  but  fire  alone  when 
ii  is  properly  compofed ;  for  an  entrance  in  this  cafe  is  afforded  to  nothing 
but  fire. 

Aga  ii,  fire  alone  permeates  the  moff  violent  affociation  of  the  parts  of 
water ;  out  bwth  fire  and  air  diffufe  themfelves  through  its  more  debile  col¬ 
lection  ;  air  through  its  void,  and  fire  through  its  triangular  fpaces.  But 
nothing  is  capable  of  diffolving  air  when  collected  together  by  violence,  ex¬ 
cept  it  operates  according  to  an  element  :  but  when  it  coheres  together  with¬ 
out  force,  it  is  refolved  by  fire  alone.  Again,  bodies  which  are  fo  compofed 
from  water  and  earth  that  the  water  compreffed  by  force  obftru&s  the  void 
fpaces  of  earth,  cannot  in  this  cafe  afford  an  ingrefs  to  the  water  externally 
approaching  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  the  water  flowing  round  fuch  a 
body  fuffers  the  whole  mafs  to  remain  without  liquefaction.  But  the  parts 
of  fire  entering  into  the  void  fpaces  of  water,  as  water  into  thofe  of  earth, 
and  influencing  water  in  the  fame  manner  as  fire  influences  air,  become  in 
this  cafe  the  caufes  of  liquefaCtion  to  a  common  body.  But  thefe  partly 
poffefs  lefs  water  than  earth  ;  fuch  as  the  whole  genus  of  glafs,  and  fuch 
ffones  as  are  denominated  fufile  :  and  partly,  on  the  contrary,  they  poffefs 
more  of  water;  fuch  as  all  thofe  bodies  which  coalefce  into  waxen  and  va- 
porific  fubftances.  And  thus  we  have  nearly  exhibited  all  thofe  fpecies, 
which  are  varied  by  figures,  communications  and  mutations  into  each  other ; 
but  it  is  now  neceffary  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to  render  apparent  the 
caufes  through  which  the  paffions  of  thefe  are  produced. 

In  the  firfl;  place,  then,  fenfe  ought  always  to  be  prefent  with  difcourfes  of 
this  kind.  But  we  have  not  yet  run  through  the  generation  of  flefli,  and  fuch 
things  as  pertaiiUto  fiefh,  together  with  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  mortal. 
For  all  thefe  are  infeparable  from  the  paffions  fubfifting  with  fenfe,  and  can¬ 
not  without  thefe  paffions  be  fufficiently  explained  ;  though,  indeed,  even  in 
conjunction  with  thefe,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  unfold  their  production.  We 
fnould,  therefore,  firft  of  all  eftablifh  other  things ;  and  then  conlider  fuch 
things  as  are  confequent  to  thefe.  That  in  our  difputation,  therefore,  the 
paffions  themfelves  may  follow  the  genera  in  fucceffion,  let  our  firft  invefti- 
gations  be  concerning  fuch  things  as  pertain  to  body  and  foul.  Let  us  then 
firft  of  all  inquire  why  fire  is  called  hot.  And  the  reafon  of  this  we  ffiall  be 
able  to  perceive  by  confidering  the  feparation  and  divifion  of  fire  about  our 
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bodies :  for  that  this  pajfion  is  a  certain  fiharpnefs  is  nearly  evident  to  alL 
But  we  ought  to  confider  the  tenuity  of  its  angles,  the  Iharpnefs  of  its  fides, 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  parts,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  through  all  which 
it  becomes  vehement  and  penetrating,  and  fwiftly  divides  that  with  which  it 
meets  ;  calling  to  mind  for  this  purpofe  the  generation  of  its  figure.  For 
fire,  indeed,  and  no  other  mature,  feparating  our  bodies  and  diftributing  them 
into  fmall  parts,  produces  in  us  that  pajjion  which  is  very  properly  denomi¬ 
nated  heat.  But  the  paffioji  contrary  to  this,  though  fufficiently  manifeft, 
ought  not  to  pafs  without  an  explanation.  For  the  moift  parts  of  bodies 
larger  than  our  humid  parts,  entering  into  our  bodies,  expel  the  fmaller  parts; 
but,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  their  receptacles,  coagulate  our  moifbure, 
and  caufe  it  through  equability  to  pafs  from  an  unequable  and  agitated  Hate 
into  one  immovable  and  collefled.  But  that  which  is  collected  together  con- 
trary  to  nature,  naturally  oppofes  fuch  a  condition,  and  endeavours  by  re- 
pulfion  to  recall  itfelf  into  a  contrary  fituation.  In  this  conteft  and  agitation 
a  trembling  and  numbnefs  takes  place  ;  and  all  this  pajfion ,  together  with 
that  which  produces  it,  is  denominated  cold.  But  we  call  that  hard  to  which 
our  flefh  gives  way;  and  foft,  which  yields  to  the  preffure  of  our  flefti.  And 
we  thus  denominate  them  with  reference  to  each  other.  But  every  thing 
yields  to  preffure  which  is  eftablifhed  on  a  fmall  bafe.  But  that  which  reffs 
on  triangular  bales,  on  account  of  its  being  vehemently  firm,  is  of  a  mod  re¬ 
filling  nature;  and,  becaufe  it  is  denfe  in  the  higheft  degree,  ffrongly  repels 
all  oppofing  preffure. 

Again,  the  nature  of  heavy  and  light  will  become  eminently  apparent, 
when  inveftigated  together  with  upwards  and  downwards.  But  indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  rightly  afferted  that  there  are  naturally  two  certain  places 
diftant  by  a  long  interval  from  each  other  :  one  denominated  downwards,  to 
which  all  bodies  tend  endued  with  bulk,  but  the  other  upwards,  to  which 
every  thing  is  involuntarily  impelled.  For,  the  whole  univerfe  being  fphe- 
rical,  all  luch  things  as  by  an  equal  departure  from  the  middle  become 
extremes,  ought  to  become  naturally  extremes  in  a  fimilar  manner.  But  the 
middle,  being  feparated  from  the  extremes  according  to  the  fame  meafures, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  in  a  fituation  juft  oppofite  to  all  things.  Such,  then, 
being  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  world,  he  who  places  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  particulars  either  upwards  or  downwards,  will  juftly  appear 
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by  fuch  appellations  to  wander  from  the  truth.  For  the  middle  place  in  the 
univerfe  cannot  be  properly  called  either  naturally  downwards  or  upwards, 
but  can  only  be  denominated  that  which  is  the  middle.  But  that  which  en¬ 
virons  is  neither  the  middle,  nor  contains  anv  parts  in  itfelf  differing  from 
each  other  with  reference  to  the  middle,  nor  does  it  poflefs  any  thing  corre- 
fponding  to  an  oppofite  direction.  But  to  that  which  is  every  way  naturally 
fimilar  how  can  any  one  with  propriety  attribute  contrary  names  ?  For,  if 
there  be  any  thing  folid,  and  endued  with  equal  powers,  in  the  middle  of  the 
univerfe,  it  will  never  tend  to  any  part  of  the  extremities,  through  the  per¬ 
fect  fimilitude  which  they  every  where  poflefs.  But  if  any  one  moves  about 
this  folid  in  a  circle,  he  will  often  ftand  with  his  feet  in  oppofite  direftions, 
and  will  denominate  the  fame  part  of  himfelf  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
Since  the  univerfe,  therefore,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  of  a  fpherical 
figure,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  affert  that  it  has  any  place 
which  is  either  upwards  or  downwards.  But  from  whence  thefe  names 
originate,  and,  in  what  things  exifting,  we  transfer  them  from  thence  to  the 
univerfe,  it  is  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  to  inveftigate.  If  any  one  then  fhould 
be  feated  in  that  region  of  the  world  which  for  the  moft  part  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  fire,  and  to  which  it  on  all  fides  tends,  and  if  fuch  a  one  fhould 
acquire  a  power  of  taking  away  the  parts  of  fire,  and  of  cauling  them  to  ba¬ 
lance  ;  or,  placing  the  parts  in  a  fcale,  fhould  violently  feize  on  the  beam, 
and,  drawing  out  the  fire,  hurl  it  downwards  into  diflimilar  air — it  is  evident 
that  in  this  cafe  a  lefs  portion  of  fire  would  be  more  eafilv  compelled  than 
a  greater.  For,  when  two  things  are  at  the  fame  time  fufpended  from  one 
power,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  lefs  quantity  fhould  more  eafily,  and  the 
greater  with  lefs  readinefs,  yield  to  the  oppreffive  force.  Hence,  the  one  is 
called  heavy,  and  tending  downwards;  but  the  other  light,  and  tending  up¬ 
wards.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  us  who  inhabit  this  terreftrial  region. 
For,  walking  on  the  earth,  and  feparating  the  terrene  genera  from  each  other, 
we  fometimes  violently  hurl  a  fragment  of  earth  into  its  diflimilar  the  air, 
and  this  with  a  motion  contrary  to  its  nature;  each  region  at  the  fame  time 
retaining  that  to  which  it  is  allied.  But  the  lefs  portion,  being  more 
eafily  impelled  into  a  diflimilar  place  than  the  larger,  fir  ft  of  all  yields  to  the 
violence  :  and  this  we  denominate  light,  and  call  the  place  into  which  it  is 
violently  hurled,  upwards.  But  the  paflion  contrary  to  this  we  denominate 
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heavy  and  downwards.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  that  thefe  ffiould  mutually 
differ  from  each  other  ;  and  this  through  the  multitude  of  genera  obtaining 
contrary  fituations.  For  that  which  is  light  in  one  place  is  contrary  to  that 
which  is  light  in  a  contrary  fituation  :  like  wife  the  heavy  to  the  heavy,  the 
downward  to  the  downward,  and  the  upward  to  the  upward.  For  all  thefe 
will  be  found  to  be  contrary,  tranfverfe,  and  every  way  different  from  each 
other.  One  thing  however  is  to  be  underftood  concerning  all  thefe,  that  the 
progreffion  of  each,  tending  to  its  kindred  nature,  renders  the  proceeding 
body  heavy,  and  the  place  to  which  it  tends,  downwards.  But  this  progref- 
fion  influences  in  a  different  manner  fuch  as  are  differently  affe&ed.  And 
thus  have  I  unfolded  the  caufes  of  thefe  paflions. 

But  again,  any  one  who  beholds  the  caufe  of  the pajfion  of  fmoothnefs  and 
roughnefs  may  be  able  to  difclofe  it  to  others.  For  hardnefs  mingled  with 
inequality  produces  the  one,  and  equality  with  denfity  the  other.  But  among 
the  common  [laflions  which  fubfift  about  the  whole  body,  that  is  the  greateft 
which  is  the  caufe  of  pleafure  and  pain  :  to  which  may  be  added,  fuch  as 
through  the  parts  of  the  body  detain  the  fenfes,  and  have  in  thefe  pleafures 
and  pains  as  their  attendants.  In  this  manner,  then,  we  ffiould  receive  the 
caufes  of  every  pafflon,  both  fenfible  and  infenfible,  calling  to  mind  the  di- 
ffindtions  which  we  formerly  effablifhed  concerning  the  eafily  and  difficultly 
movable  nature.  For  in  this  manner  we  ought  to  purfue  all  fuch  things  as 
we  defign  to  apprehend.  Thus,  with  refpedl  to  that  which  is  naturally  eafily 
movable,  when  any  {lender  paffion  falls  upon  it,  the  feveral  parts  give  them- 
felves  up  to  each  other  in  a  circular  progreffion,  producing  the  fame  effedl ; 
till,  having  arrived  at  the  feat  of  prudence,  they  announce  the  power  of  that 
by  which  the  paffion  was  induced.  But  that  which  is  aflefted  in  a  contrary 
manner,  being  flable  and  without  a  circular  progreffion,  alone  fuffers  ;  but 
does  not  move  any  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  proximate.  Hence,  the  parts 
not  mutually  giving  themfelves  up  to  !each  other,  and  the  firfl:  paffion  in  them 
becoming  immovable  with  refpedt  to  the  whole  animal,  that  which  fuffers  is 
rendered  void  of  fenfation.  This  laft  cafe  indeed  happens  about  the  bones 
and  hairs,  and  fuch  other  parts  of  our  compofition  as  are  moftly  terrene. 
But  the  circumftances  belonging  to  the  eafily  movable  nature  take  place  about 
the  inffruments  of  fight  and  hearing,  through  their  containing  the  moft  abun¬ 
dant  power  cf  fire  and  air.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  peculiarities 
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of  pleafure  and  pain  as  follows  : — When  a  jiajflon  is  produced  in  us  contrary 
to  nature,  and  with  violence  and  abundance,  then  it  becomes  the  occaiion  of 
pain.  And  again,  when  a  jiaflion  conformable  to  our  nature  is  excited,  and 
this  with  abundance,  it  caufes  pleafure  and  delight.  But  that  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  thefe  produces  contrary  effedts.  But  a  jiajjion ,  the  whole  of  which 
is  induced  with  great  facility,  is  eminently  indeed  the  objedt  of  fenfation,  but 
does  not  participate  of  pleafure  and  pain.  And  of  this  kind  are  the  jiajfions 
fubfifting  about  the  fight ;  to  which,  as  we  have  above  aflerted,  our  body  is 
allied.  For  fuch  objedts  as  exhibit  fections  and  burnings,  and  other  pajfjiom 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  do  not  caufe  pain  to  the  fight ;  nor,  again,  does  the  light 
receive  pleafure  when  it  is  reftored  to  the  fame  form  as  before.  But  the 
mod  vehement  and  clear  fenfations  influence  it  with  pain,  fo  far  as  it  buffers 
any  thing,  ftrikes  againft,  or  comes  into  contadl  with,  any  objedt.  For  no 
violence  fubftfts  in  the  feparation  or  concretion  of  the  light.  But  fuch  bodies 
as  are  compofed  from  larger  parts,  and  which  fcarcely  yield  to  impullion, 
when  they  transfer  the  induced  motions  to  the  whole  body,  contain  in  them- 
felves  pleafures  and  pains ;  when  varied,  indeed,  pains,  but,  when  reftored  to 
their  priftine  fituation,  pleafures.  Again,  whatever  bodies  in  a  fmall  degree 
receive  departures  and  evacuations  of  themfelves,  accompanied  at  the  fame 
time  with  abundant  repletions, — fince  fuch  bodies  have  no  lenfe  of  evacuation, 
but  are  fetilible  of  repletion,  they  do  not  affedt  the  mortal  part  of  the  foul 
with  any  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  influence  it  with  the  greateft  delight. 
And  the  truth  of  this  is  manifeft  from  the  fenfation  of  fweet  odours.  But 
fuch  bodies  as  fuffer  an  abundant  variation,  and  are  fcarce  able  to  be  reftored 
in  a  fmall  degree  to  their  priftine  fituation,  are  totally  aftedted  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  thofe  we  have  juft  defcribed.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  manifeft 
in  the  burnings  and  fedtions  of  the  body.  And  thus  have  we  nearly  difc lifted 
the  common  paflions  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  appellations  afligned  to  the 
caufes  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  thofe  paftions  which  take  place  in  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  relate  from  whence  they  arife,  and  by  what 
caufes  they  are  induced.  In  the  firft  place,  let  us  if  poflible  complete  what 
we  formerly  left  unfinifhed  concerning  humours  ;  fince  thefe  are  paftions 
fubfifting  about  the  tongue.  But  thefe,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  appear 
to  be  produced  by  certain  feparations  and  concretions  ;  and,  beftdes  this,  to 
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employ  fmoothnefs  and  roughnefs  more  than  the  reft.  For  certain  fmaii 
veins  extend  themfelves  from  the  tongue  to  the  heart,  and  are  the  meffengers 
of  taftes.  And  when  any  thing  falls  upon  thefe  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  moift 
and  delicate  texture  of  the  flefh,  which  through  its  terreftrial  nature  is  mo¬ 
derately  liquefied,  it  then  contracts  and  dries  the  veins.  Hence,  if  thefe 
penetrating  fubftances  are  of  a  more  rough  nature,  they  produce  a  fharp 
tafte  ;  but,  if  lefs  rough,  a  four  tafte.  But  fuch  things  as  are  purgative  of  thefe 
veins,  and  which  wafh  away  whatever  is  found  adhering  to  the  tongue,  if 
they  accomplifh  this  in  an  immoderate  degree,  fo  as  to  liquefy  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  the  tongue,  fuch  as  is  the  power  of  nitre  ; — all  fuch  as  thefe 
are  denominated  bitter.  But  whatever  is  fubordinate  to  this  property  of 
nitre,  and  purges  in  a  more  moderate  degree,  appears  to  us  to  be  lalt,  with¬ 
out  the  roughnefs  of  bitternefs,  and  to  be  more  friendly  to  our  nature.  Again, 
fuch  things  as,  communicating  with  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  and  being  ren¬ 
dered  fmooth  by  it,  heat  alfo  in  their  turn  the  mouth — and  which  through 
their  lightnefs  are  elevated  towards  the  fenfes  of  the  head,  at  the  fame  time 
dividing  whatever  they  meet  with  in  their  afcent ; — all  thefe,  through  powers 
of  this  kind,  are  denominated  fharp.  But  fometimes  thefe  feveral  particulars, 
becoming  attenuated  through  rottennefs,  enter  into  the  narrow  veins,  and 
compel  the  interior  parts,  as  well  the  terrene  as  thofe  containing  the  fym- 
metry  of  air,  to  be  mingled  together  by  moving  about  each  other  ;  and  when 
mingled  caufe  fome  of  the  parts  to  glide  round,  fome  to  enter  into  others, 
and  when  entered  to  render  them  hollow  and  extended  ;  and  this  in  the  place 
where  a  hollow  moifture  is  extended  about  the  air.  This  moifture  too  being 
at  one  time  terrene  and  at  another  pure,  a  moift  orbicular  receptacle  of  air 
is  produced  from  the  hollow  water.  But  that  which  is  produced  from  pure 
water  is  on  all  ftdes  diaphanous,  and  is  called  a  bubble.  On  the  contrary, 
that  which  owes  its  fubftftence  to  a  more  earthly  moifture,  and  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  agitated  and  elevated,  is  denominated  fervid,  and  a  fermenta¬ 
tion.  But  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  paffions  receives  the  appellation  of  acute. 
And  a  paffton  contrary  to  all  that  has  been  afferted  concerning  thefe  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  contrary  caufe.  But  when  the  compofition  of  the  things  enter¬ 
ing  into  moift  fubftances  is  naturally  accommodated  to  the  quality  of  the 
tongue,  it  poliihes  and  anoints  its  afperities,  and  colle&s  together  or  relaxes 
fuch  parts  as  were  either  affembled  or  diffipated  contrary  to  nature,  and 
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reftores  them  to  their  proper  and  natural  habit.  Hence,  all  fuch  fubflances 
are  pleafant  and  friendly  to  every  one,  become  the  remedies  of  violent  paf- 
fions,  and  are  denominated  fweet.  .  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning 
particulars  of  this  kind. 

There  are,  however,  no  fpecies  about  the  power  of  the  noflrils  :  for  all 
odours  are  but  half  begotten.  But  it  happens  to  no  fpecies  to  be  commenfurate 
with  any  odour.  And  our  veins,  with  relped  to  particulars  of  this  kind,  are 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  genera  of  earth  and  water,  and  too  broad  to  receive 
thofe  of  fire  and  air  ;  and  hence  no  one  ever  perceives  an  odour  of  any  one 
of  thefe.  But  odours  are  always  produced  from  the  madefa&ion,  corrup¬ 
tion,  liquefa6tion  or  evaporation  of  the  elements.  For,  water  becoming 
changed  into  air,  and  air  into  water,  odours  are  generated  in  the  middle  of 
thefe.  And  all  odours  are  either  fmoke  or  mifts.  But,  of  thefe,  that  which 
paffes  from  air  into  water  is  a  miff ;  but  that  which  is  changed  from  water 
into  air,  fmoke.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  all  odours  are  more  atte¬ 
nuated  than  water,  and  more  denfe  than  air.  But  the  truth  of  this  is  fiiffi- 
ciently  evident  when  any  one,  in  confequence  of  a  difagreeable  fmell,  vio¬ 
lently  draws  his  breath  inwards ;  for  then  no  odour  is  walked  off,  but  breath 
alone  follows  unattended  by  fmell.  On  this  account,  the  varieties  of  thele 
fubfifl  without  a  name  ;  as  they  are  neither  compofed  from  many  nor  from 
fimple  fpecies.  But  two  of  thefe  alone  receive  an  appellation,  the  pleafant 
and  the  difagreeable  :  the  latter  of  which  dilturbs  and  violently  affaults  all 
that  cavity  which  lies  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  navel ;  but  the 
former  allures  this  part  of  the  body,  and  by  its  amicable  ingrels  preferves  it 
in  a  condition  accommodated  to  its  nature.  But  we  ought  to  confider  the 
third  fenlitive  part  of  our  compofition,  hearing,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
may  explain  through  what  caufes  the  paffions  with  which  it  is  converlant 
fubfifh  We  ought,  therefore,  entirely  to  define  voice  a  certain  pulfation  of 
the  air,  penetrating  through  the  ears,  brain,  and  blood,  as  far  as  to  the  foul : 
and  we  fhould  call  the  motion  arifing  from  hence,  which  commences  from 
the  head  and  ends  in  the  feat  of  the  liver,  hearing.  When  this  motion  is 
fwift,  a  fharp  found  is  produced  ;  but,  when  flow,  a  flat  found.  And  the 
former  of  thefe  is  equal  and  fmooth,  but  the  latter  rough.  Many  voices  too 
produce  a  great  found,  but  a  fmall  found  is  the  refult  of  a  few.  But  it  is  necel- 
fary  that  we  fnould  fpeak  about  the  fymphonies  of  thele  in  the  lubfequent  part 
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of  this  difcourfe.  The  fourth  feniitive  genus  now  remains  for  our  difcuffion  ; 
which  contains  in  itfelf  an  abundant  variety,  all  which  are  denominated 
colours.  But  colour  is  a  flame  flowing  from  bodies,  and  pofTeffing  parts  com- 
menfurate  to  the  fight  with  refpedt  to  perception.  But  we  have  already  con- 
lidered  the  caufes  from  which  fight  is  produced.  It  appears  then  that  we 
may  now  fpeak  of  colours  according  to  affim dative  reafons  as  follows  : 

Of  things  which,  proceeding  from  other  parts,  fall  on  the  fight,  fome  are 
greater,  others  lefs,  and  others  equal  to  the  parts  of  the  fight.  Such  as  are 
equal,  therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  ;  and  thefe  we  denominate  diaphanous. 
But,  among  fuch  as  are  larger  or  fmaller,  fome  of  thefe  feparate,  but  others 
mingle  the  fight,  fimilar  to  the  operations  of  heat  and  cold  about  the  flefh, 
or  to  things  four,  acute  and  hot  about  the  tongue.  But  things  which  affedt 
the  fight  in  this  manner  are  called  black  and  white  ;  which  are  indeed  the 
paffions  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  juft  related,  being  their  filters,  as  it 
were,  and  the  fame  with  them  in  a  different  genus  ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  through  thefe  caufes  appear  to  be  different.  We  fhould,  therefore, 
fpeak  of  them  as  follows : — ' That  the  colour  which  is  fegregative  of  the  fight 
is  white ;  but  that  which  produces  an  effedt  contrary  to  this,  black.  But 
when  a  more  acute  motion,  and  of  a  different  kind  of  fire,  falls  upon  and 
feparates  the  fight,  as  far  as  to  the  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  violently  pro¬ 
pelling  and  liquefying  the  tranfitions  of  the  eyes,  then  a  collected  fubftance 
of  fire  and  water  flows  from  thence,  which  we  denominate  a  tear ;  but  the 
motion  itfelf  is  a  fire  meeting  with  the  fight  in  an  oppofite  direction.  And, 
indeed,  when  a  fire,  leaping  as  it  were  from  a  certain  corrufcation,  becomes 
mingled  with  another  fire,  penetrating  and  extinguifhed  by  moifture,  from 
this  mixture  colours  of  all-various  kinds  are  produced.  In  this  cafe  we  call 
the  paflion  a  vibrating  fplendour,  and  that  which  produces  it  fulgid  and  ruti- 
lating.  But  a  kind  of  fire  which  fubfifts  in  the  middle  of  thefe,  arriving  at  the 
moifture  of  the  eyes,  and  becoming  mingled  with  it,  is  by  no  means  fplendid: 
but  in  confequence  of  the  rays  of  fire  being  mingled  through  moifture,  and 
producing  a  bloody  colour,  we  denominate  the  mixture  red.  And  when 
fplendour  is  mingled  with  red  and  white,  it  generates  a  yellow  colour.  But 
to  relate  in  what  meafure  each  of  thefe  is  mingled  with  each,  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  one  endued  with  intellect,  even  though  he  were  well  informed  in 
this  affair ;  fince  he  would  not  be  able  to  produce  concerning  thefe  either  a 
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neceflary  or  an  aflimilative  reafon.  But  red,  when  mingled  with  black  and 
white,  produces  a  purple  colour.  And  when  to  thefe,  mingled  and  burnt 
together,  more  of  black  is  added,  a  more  obfcure  colour  is  produced.  A 
ruddy  colour  is  generated  from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  brown  ;  but  brown 
from  the  mixture  of  black  and  white.  A  pallid  colour  arifes  from  the  min¬ 
gling  of  white  and  yellow.  But  that  which  is  fplendid  conjoined  with  white, 
and  falling  upon  abundance  of  black,  gives  completion  to  an  azure  colour. 
And  azure  mingled  with  white  generates  a  gray  colour.  But  from  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  a  ruddy  colour  with  black,  green  is  produced.  All  the  reft  will 
be  nearly  evident  from  thefe,  to  any  one  who,  imitating  the  former  mix¬ 
tures,  preferves  affimilatiVe  reafons  in  his  dilcourfe.  But  if  any  one  under¬ 
takes  the  inveftigation  of  thefe,  for  the  fake  of  the  things  themfelves,  fuch 
a  one  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  divine  and  human 
nature  :  fince  a  God  is  indeed  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  mingling  many 
things  into  one,  and  of  again  diftolving  the  one  into  many,  as  being  at  the 
fame  time  both  knowing  and  able:  but  there  is  no  man  at  prefent  who  is 
able  to  accomplifh  either  of  thefe  undertakings,  nor  will  there  ever  be  one 
in  any  future  circulation  of  time.  But  all  thefe  which  thus  naturally  fubfift 
from  neceffity,  were  affumed  in  the  things  which  are  generated  by  the  arti¬ 
ficer  of  that  which  is  moft  beautiful  and  beft,  when  he  produced  a  felf- 
fufticient  and  moft  perfedf  God  ;  employing,  indeed,  caufes  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  thefe,  but  operating  himfelf  in  the  beft  manner  in  all  generated  na¬ 
tures.  On  this  account  it  is  requifite  to  diftinguifh  two  fpecies  of  caufes  ;  the 
one  neceffary,  but  the  other  divine.  And  we  fhould  inquire  after  the  divine 
caufe  in  all  things,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  blefted  life  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  our  nature  is  capable  of  receiving  it  ;  but  we  fhould  inveftigate  the  ne- 
ceftary  caufe  for  the  fake  of  that  which  is  divine.  For  we  fhould  confider, 
that  without  thefe  two  fpecies  of  caufes,  the  objects  of  our  purfuit  can  neither 
be  underftood  nor  apprehended,  nor  in  any  other  way  become  participated. 
But  fmce  to  us  at  prefent,  as  to  artificers,  matter  lies  in  lubjecfion,  the  genera 
of  caufes  ferving  as  prepared  materials  from  which  the  remaining  difcourfe  is 
to  be  woven,  let  us  again  return  with  brevity  to  our  firft  difcuffions,  and  fwiftly 
pafs  from  thence  to  the  place  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  ;  by  this  means 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh  an  end  and  fummit  to  our  deputation,  which  may 
harmonize  with  its  beginning. 
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Indeed,  as  we  aflerted  towards  the  commencement  of  our  difeourfe,  when 
all  fenfible  natures  were  in  a  difordered  ftate  of  fubfiftence,  Divinity  rendered 
each  commenfurate  with  itfelf,  and  all  with  one  another,  and  connected  them 
as  much  as  poflible  with  the  bands  of  analogy  and  fvmmetry.  For  then  no¬ 
thing  participated  of  order  except  by  accident  ;  nor  could  any  thing  with 
propriety  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  which  it  receives  at  prefent, 
inch  for  inftance  as  lire,  water,  and  the  reft  of  this  kind.  But  the  demiurgus 
in  the  firft  place  adorned  all  thefe,  afterwards  eftablifhed  the  world  from  their 
conjunction,  and  rendered  it  one  animal,  containing  in  itfelf  all  mortal  and 
immortal  animals.  And  of  divine  natures,  indeed,  lie  himfelf  became  the 
author;  but  he  delivered  to  his  offspring  the  junior  Gods  the  fabrication  cf 
mortal  natures.  Hence,  thefe  imitating  their  father’s  power,  and  receiving 
the  immortal  principle  of  the  foul,  fafhioned  pofterior  to  this  the  mortal  body, 
affigned  the  whole  body  as  a  vehicle  to  the  foul,  and  fabricated  in  it  another 
mortal  fpecies  of  foul,  poffeffing  dire  and  neceffary  paffions  through  its  union 
with  the  body.  The  lfrft  indeed  of  thefe  paffions  is  pleafure,  which  is  the 
greateft  allurement  to  evil  ;  but  the  next  is  pain,  which  is  the  exile  of  good. 
After  thefe  follow  boldnefs  and  fear,  thofe  mad  advifers  ;  anger,  hard  to  be 
appealed  ;  hope,  which  is  eafily  deceived  ;  together  with  irrational  fenfe, 
and  love,  the  general  invader  of  all  things.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of 
mingling  thele  together,  the  junior  Gods  neceffarily  compoied  the  mortal 
race.  And  religioufly  fearing  left  the  divine  nature  Ihould  be  defiled  through 
this  rout  of  moleftations  more  than  extreme  necefrity  required,  they  lodged 
the  mortal  part,  feparate  from  the  divine,  in  a  different  receptacle  of  the 
body  ;  fabricating  the  head  and  breaft,  and  placing  the  neck  between  as  an 
ifthmus  and  boundary,  that  the  two  extremes  might  be  feparate  from  each 
other. 

In  the  breaft,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  called  the  thorax,  they  feated 
the  mortal  genus  of  the  foul.  And  as  one  part  of  it  is  naturally  better, 
but  another  naturally  worie,  they  fabricated  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  diftri - 
buting  this  receptacle  in  the  woman  different  from  that  of  the  man,  and 
placing  in  the  middle  of  thefe  the  midriff  or  diaphragm.  That  part  of  the 
foul,  therefore,  which  participates  of  fortitude  and  anger,  and  is  fond  of 
contention,  they  feated  nearer  the  head,  between  the  midriff  and  the  neck  ; 
that  becoming  obedient  to  reafon,  and  uniting  with  it  in  amicable  con¬ 
junction, 
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iun&ion,  it  might  together  with  reafon  forcibly  reprefs  the  race  of  defires, 
whenever  they  fhould  be  found  unwilling  to  obey  the  mandates  of  reafon, 
iffuins  her  orders  from  her  lofty  place  of  abode.  But  they  eftablifhed  the 
heart,  which  is  both  the  fountain  of  the  veins ,  and  of  the  blood ,  which  is  vehe¬ 
mently  impelled  through  all  the  members  of  the  body  in  a  circular  pro¬ 
gression,  in  an  habitation  correfponding  to  that  of  a  fatellite  ;  that  when 
the  irafcible  part  becomes  inflamed,  reafon  at  the  fame  time  announcing  that 
fome  unjufl  a&ion  has  taken  place  externally,  or  has  been  performed  bv 
fome  one  of  the  inward  defires,  then  every  thing  fenfitive  in  the  body  may 
fwiftlv  through  all  the  narrow  pores  perceive  the  threatenings  and  exhorta¬ 
tions,  may  be  in  every  refpeCt  obedient,  and  may  thus  permit  that  which 
is  the  beft  in  all  thefe  to  maintain  the  fovereign  command. 

But  as  the  Gods  previoufly  knew  that  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  the 
expectation  of  dreadful  events,  and  the  effervefcence  of  anger,  and  every  kind 
of  wrathful  inflation,  would  be  produced  by  fire,  they  implanted  in  the  body 
the  idea  of  the  lungs,  artificially  producing  them  as  a  guardian  to  the  heart. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  they  rendered  them  foft  and  bloodlefs,  and  afterwards 
internally  perforated  with  hollow  pipes  like  a  fponge  ;  that  through  their 
receiving  fpirit  and  imbibing  moifture,  they  might  become  themfelves  refri¬ 
gerated,  and  might  afford  refpiration  and  remiffion  to  the  heart  in  its  exceflive 
heat.  Hence  they  deduced  the  arteries  as  fo  many  canals  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs  ;  and  placed  the  lungs  like  a  foft  thicket  round  the  heart, 
that  when  anger  rages  in  it  with  too  much  vehemence  it  may  leap  into  fub- 
miflion,  and  becoming  refrigerated  may  be  fubjeCt  to  lefs  endurance,  and 
may  be  able  together  with  anger  to  yield  with  greater  facility  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  reafon.  But  they  feated  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  deliberative  of 
meats  and  drinks,  and  fuch  other  things  as  it  requires  through  the  nature  of 
body,  between  the  prsecordia  and  the  boundary  about  the  navel ;  fabricating  all 
this  place  as  a  manger  fubfervient  to  the  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  binding  in 
it  this  part  of  the  foul  as  a  ruftic  and  favage  animal.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  this 
part  fhould  nourifh  its  conjoined  body,  if  the  mortal  race  has  a  neceffary  exifl- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  things.  That  this  part,  therefore,  might  be  always  fed  at 
the  manger,  and  might  dwell  remote  from  the  deliberative  part,  molefling  it 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  with  its  tumults  and  clamours,  and  permitting  it,  as 
that  which  is  mold  excellent  in  our  compofition,  to  conlult  in  quiet  for  the 
vol.  ii.  4  a  common 
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common  utility  of  the  whole  animal ;  on  this  account  the  Gods  affigned  it 
fuch  a  fubordinate  fituation. 

However,  as  the  Divinity  perceived  that  this  part  would  not  be  obedient  to 
reafon,  but  that  it  would  naturally  reject  its  authority  in  confequence  of 
every  fenfible  impreffion,  and  would  be  animaftically  hurried  away  by  images 
and  phantafms  both  by  day  and  night — confidering  this,  he  conftituted  the 
form  of  the  liver,  and  placed  it  in  the  habitation  of  this  defiderative  part  ; 
compofing  it  denfe  and  fmooth,  fplendid  and  fweet,  and  at  the  fame  time 
mingled  with  bitternefs  ;  that  the  power  of  cogitations,  defcending  from 
intelleft  into  the  liver  as  into  a  mirror  receiving  various  refemblances  and 
exhibiting  images  to  the  view,  might  at  one  time  terrify  this  irrational  nature 
by  employing  a  kindred  part  of  bitternefs  and  introducing  dreadful  threats» 
fo  that  the  whole  liver  being  gradually  mingled  might  reprefent  bilious 
colours,  and  becoming  contracted  might  be  rendered  throughout  wrinkled 
and  rough  ;  and  that,  befldes  this,  it  might  influence  its  lobe,  ventricle,  and 
gates,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  diftorting  and  twifting  fome  of  thefe  from 
their  proper  difpofltion,  and  obftrudting  and  fhutting  in  others,  it  might  be 
the  caufe  of  damages  and  pains.  And  again,  that  at  another  time  a  certain  in- 
fpiration  of  gentlenefs  from  the  dianoetic  power,  by  defcribing  contrary  phan¬ 
tafms  and  affording  reft  to  bitternefs,  through  its  being  unwilling  either  to 
excite  or  apply  itfelf  to  a  nature  contrary  to  its  own  ;  and  befides  this,  by 
employing  the  innate  fweetnefs  of  the  liver,  and  rendering  all  its  parts  proper¬ 
ly  difpofed,  fmooth,  and  free,  might  caufe  that  part  of  the  foul  which  reftdes 
about  the  liver  to  become  peaceful  and  happy,  fo  that  it  might  even  refrain 
from  excefs  in  the  night,  and  employ  prophetic  energies  in  deep  :  fince  it 
does  not  participate  of  reafon  and  prudence.  For  thofe  who  compofed  us, 
calling  to  mind  the  mandate  of  their  father,  that  they  fhould  render  the 
mortal  race  as  far  as  poffible  the  beft,  fo  conftituted  the  depraved  part  of  our 
nature  that  it  might  become  connected  with  truth ;  eftablifhing  in  this  part 
a  prophetic  knowledge  of  future  events.  But  that  Divinity  affigned  divina¬ 
tion  to  human  madnefs  may  be  fufEciently  inferred  from  hence  ;  that  no  one 
while  endued  with  intellect  becomes  connected  with  a  divine  and  true  pro¬ 
phecy  ;  but  this  alone  takes  place  either  when  the  power  of  prudence  is 
fettered  by  deep,  or  differs  fome  mutation  through  difeafe,  or  a  certain 
enthufiaftic  energy :  it  being  in  this  cafe  the  employment  of  prudence  to 
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underftand  what  was  afTerted  either  fleeping  or  waking  by  a  prophetic  and 
enthufiaftic  nature  ;  and  fo  to  diftinguifh  all  the  phantaftic  appearances  as  to 
be  able  to  explain  what  and  to  whom  any  thing  of  future,  pah,  or  prefent 
good  is  portended.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  office  of  that  which  abides 
and  is  ftill  about  to  abide  in  this  enthufiaffic  energy,  to  judge  of  itfelf  either 
concerning  the  appearances  or  vociferations.  Hence  it  was  well  faid  by  the 
antients,  that  to  tranfaff  and  know  his  own  concerns  and  himfelf,  is  alone 
the  province  of  a  prudent  man.  And  on  this  account  the  law  orders  that 
the  race  of  prophets  fhould  prefide  as  judges  over  divine  predictions ;  who 
are  indeed  called  by  fome  diviners — but  this  in  confequence  of  being  igno¬ 
rant  that  fuch  men  are  interpreters  of  aenigmatical  vifions  and  predictions, 
and  on  this  account  fhould  not  be  called  diviners,  but  rather  prophets  of 
divinations.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  the  liver  was  produced  on  this 
account,  and  feated  in  the  place  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  for  the  fake  of 
prediction.  And  befides  this,  while  each  of  fuch  like  parts  is  living,  it 
poffeffes  clearer  indications  ;  but  when  deprived  of  life  it  then  becomes  blind, 
and  the  divination  is  rendered  too  obfcure  to  fignify  any  thing  fufficiently 
clear.  But  an  inteftine  which  fubfifts  for  the  fake  of  the  liver,  is  placed 
near  it  on  the  left  hand,  that  it  may  always  render  the  liver  fplendid  and 
pure,  and  prepared  like  a  mirror  for  the  apt  reception  of  refemblant  forms. 
On  this  account,  when  certain  impurities  are  produced  about  the  liver  through 
bodily  difeafe,  then  the  fpleen,  purifying  thefe  by  its  rarity,  receives  them 
into  itfelf  from  its  being  of  a  hollow  and  bloodlefs  contexture.  Hence,  being 
filled  with  purgations,  it  increafes  in  bulk,  and  becomes  inflated  with  cor¬ 
ruption.  And  again,  when  the  body  is  purified,  then  becoming  deprefied  it 
fubfides  into  the  fame  condition  as  before.  And  thus  we  have  fpoken  con¬ 
cerning  both  the  mortal  and  divine  part  of  the  foul,  and  have  related  where 
they  are  fituated,  in  conjunClion  with  what  natures,  and  why  they  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other.  That  all  this  indeed  is  unfolded  according:  to  in- 
dilputable  truth,  can  only  be  afTerted  when  confirmed  by  the  vocal  attefla- 
tion  of  a  God  :  but  that  it  is  fpoken  according  to  affimilative  reafons,  we 
fhould  not  hefitate  to  evince  both  now  and  hereafter  by  a  more  diligent 
difcuffion  of  what  remains. 

It  is  proper  to  inveffigate  in  a  fimilar  manner  the  fubfequent  part  of 
our  deputation  ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  to  relate  how  the  other  members 
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of  the  body  were  produced.  It  is  becoming,  therefore,  in  the  moll  eminent 
degree  that  they  fhould  be  compofed  as  follows  :  Thofe  artificers  then  of 
our  race  well  knew  that  we  fhould  be  intemperate  in  the  afifumption  of 
meats  and  drinks,  and  that  we  fhould  often  through  gluttony  ufe  more  than 
was  moderate  and  neceffary.  Hence,  left  fudden  deftru&ion  fhould  take 
place  through  difeafe,  and  the  mortal  race  thus  becoming  imperfed  fhould 
prefen  tly  ceafe  to  ex  iff  ;  the  Gods  previoufly  perceiving  this  confequence, 
fabricated  in  the  lower  parts  a  hollow  receptacle  for  the  purpofe  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fuperabundance  of  folid  and  liquid  aliment  ;  and,  befides  this,  invefted 
it  with  the  fpiral  folds  of  the  inteftines,  left,  the  affumed  nutriment  fwiftly 
paffing  away,  the  body  fhould  as  fwiftly  require  an  acceffion  of  new  aliment  ; 
and,  by  producing  an  infatiable  appetite  through  gluttony,  fhould  render  our 
whole  race  void  of  philofophy  and  the  mufes,  and  unobedient  to  the  moft 
divine  part  of  our  compofition.  But  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  flefh,  and 
other  things  of  this  kind,  was  conftituted  as  follows  :  In  the  firft  place,  the 
generation  of  the  marrow  ferves  as  a  principle  to  all  thefe.  For  the  bonds 
of  that  life  which  the  foul  leads  through  its  conjunction  with  the  body,  being 
woven  together  in  the  marrow,  become  the  ftable  roots  of  the  mortal  race. 
But  the  marrow  itfelf  is  generated  from  other  particulars.  For,  among  the 
triangles,  fuch  as  are  firft,  being  unbent  and  fmooth,  were  particularly  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  generation  of  fire  and  water,  air  and  earth  ;  and  the  Divinity 
feparating  each  of  thefe  apart  from  their  genera,  and  mingling  them  com- 
menfurate  with  each  other,  compofmg  by  this  means  an  all-various  mixture 
of  feeds  for  the  mortal  race,  produced  from  thefe  the  nature  of  the  marrow. 
But  afterwards  diffeminating  in  the  marrow,  he  bound  in  it  the  genera  of  fouls. 
Befides,  in  this  firft  diftribution,  he  immediately  feparated  as  many  figures 
and  of  fuch  kinds  as  it  was  requifite  the  marrow  fhould  pofiefs.  And  he 
fafhioned  indeed  that  part  of  the  marrow  in  which  as  in  a  cultivated  field  the 
divine  feed  was  to  be  fown,  every  way  globular,  and  called  it  syx.s(puXQv,  or  the 
hrain  ;  becaufe  in  every  animal,  when  it  has  acquired  the  perfection  of  its 
form,  the  receptacle  of  this  fubftance  is  denominated  the  head.  But  he 
diftinguifhed  with  round  and  at  the  fame  time  oblong  figures,  that  receptacle 
of  the  body  which  was  deftined  to  contain  the  remaining  and  mortal  part  of 
the  foul  ;  and  was  willing  that  the  whole  fhould  receive  the  appellation  of 
And  befides  this,  hurling  from  thefe  as  anchors  the  bonds  of  all 
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the  foul,  he  fabricated  the  whole  of  our  body  about  the  fubftance  of  the 
marrow,  and  inverted  it  on  all  fides  with  a  covering  of  bones. 

But  he  thus  compofed  the  nature  of  the  bones.  In  the  firrt  place,  bruiting 
together  pure  and  fmooth  earth,  he  mingled  and  moiftened  it  with  marrow  ; 
after  this  he  placed  it  in  fire,  then  merged  it  in  water,  then  again  leated  it 
in  fire,  and  after  this  dipped  it  in  water.  And  thus,  by  often  transferring  it 
into  each,  he  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  liquefied  by  both.  Employing 
therefore  this  nature  of  bone,  he  fafhioned  like  one  working  with  a  wheel  a 
bony  fphere,  and  placed  it  round  the  brain  ;  leaving  a  narrow  paffage  in  the 
fphere  itfelf.  And  befides  this,  forming  certain  vertebrae  from  bone  about 
the  marrow  of  the  neck  and  back,  he  extended  them  like  hinges,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  head  and  proceeding  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
body.  And  thus  he  preferved  all  the  feed,  by  fortifying  it  round  about  with 
a  ftony  veftment.  He  likewife  added  joints,  for  the  purpofe  of  motion  and 
inflexion,  employing  the  nature  of  that  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  difference 
in  their  fabrication,  as  this  is  endued  with  a  certain  middle  capacity.  But, 
as  he  thought  that  the  habit  of  the  bony  nature  would  become  more  dry  and 
inflexible  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that,  when  it  became  heated  and  again  cooled, 
it  would  in  confequence  of  ulceration  fwiftly  corrupt  the  feed  which  it  con¬ 
tained,  on  this  account  he  fafhioned  the  genus  of  nerves  and  flefh ;  that  the 
nerves,  by  binding  all  the  other  members,  and  becoming  ftretched  and  re¬ 
mitted  about  thofe  hinges  the  vertebrae,  might  render  the  body  apt  to  be¬ 
come  inflected  and  extended  as  occafion  required  :  but  that  the  flefh  might 
ferve  as  a  covering  from  the  heat  and  a  protection  from  the  cold  ;  and, 
befides  this,  might  defend  it  from  falls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  external  fup- 
ports,  gently  and  eafily  yielding  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  He  likewife 
placed  a  hot  moifture  in  the  nature  of  the  flefh,  that,  becoming  in  fummer 
externally  dewy  and  moift,  it  might  afford  a  kindred  refrigeration  to  the 
whole  body  ;  and  that  again  in  winter,  through  its  own  proper  fire,  it  might 
moderately  repel  the  externally  introduced  and  furrounding  cold.  When, 
therefore,  the  plaftic  artificer  of  our  bodies  had  perceived  all  this  through  a 
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compofing  one  middle  fubftance  from  the'power  of  both,  and  tingeing  it  with 
a  yellow  colour.  And  on  this  account  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  power  of 
the  nerves  is  more  intenfe  and  vifcous  than  that  of  the  flefh,  but  more  foft 
and  moift  than  that  of  the  bones.  Hence,  the  Divinity  bound  the  bones  and 
marrow  to  each  other  with  the  nerves,  and  afterwards  inverted  them  all 
fupernally  with  the  flefh,  as  with  a  dark  concealing  fhade.  Such  of  the 
bones,  therefore,  as  were  the  moil  animated  he  covered  with  the  leart  flefh  ; 
but  fuch  as  were  the  leart  animated  he  inverted  with  flefh  the  moil  abundant 
and  denfe.  And,  befides  this,  he  added  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  flerti  to  the 
joints  of  the  bones,  except  where  reafon  evinces  the  neceflity  of  the  contrary: 
and  this  left  they  fhould  be  a  hindrance  to  the  inflections,  and  retard  the 
motions  of  the  body  ;  and  again,  left  in  confequence  of  their  being  many 
and  denfe,  and  vehemently  comprefled  in  one  another,  they  fhould  caufe 
through  their  folidity  a  privation  of  fenfe,  a  difficulty  of  recolle&ion,  and  a 
remiflion  of  the  dianoetic  energy.  On  this  account  he  inverted  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  flefh  the  bones  of  the  groin,  legs,  loins,  the  upper  part  of  the  arms, 
and  that  part  which  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  and  fuch  other  parts 
of  our  bodies  as  are  without  articulation,  together  with  fuch  inward  bones 
as  through  the  paucity  of  foul  in  the  marrow  are  deftitute  of  a  prudential 
energy.  But  he  covered  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  flerti  fuch  bones  as  are  en¬ 
dued  with  prudence  :  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  flefhy  fubftance  of  the  tongue, 
which  was  produced  for  the  fake  of  fenfation,  is  to  be  excepted.  In  other 
parts,  the  cale  is  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed.  For  a  nature  which  is  gene¬ 
rated  and  nourifhed  from  neceflity  can  by  no  means  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  receive  a  denfe  bone  and  abundant  flerti,  united  with  acutenefs  of  fen¬ 
fation.  But  this  would  be  mod  eminently  the  cafe  with  the  compofition  of 
the  head,  if  all  thefe  were  willing  to  coalefce  in  amicable  conjunction  :  and 
the  human  race,  poflefling  a  fleftiy,  nervous,  and  robuft  head,  would  enjoy  a 
life  twice  as  long,  or  ftill  more  abundantly  extended,  healthy  and  unmolefted, 
than  that  which  we  at  prefent  poflefs. 

Again,  in  confequence  of  thofe  artificers  of  our  generation  confidering 
whether  they  fhould  fabricate  our  race  poflefling  a  life  more  lading  indeed 
but  of  a  worfe  condition,  or  of  a  fhorter  extent  but  of  a  more  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  it  appeared  to  them  that  a  fhorter  but  more  excellent  life  was  by  all 
means  to  be  preferred  to  one  more  lading  but  of  a  fubordinate  condition. 

Hence 
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Hence  they  covered  the  head  with  a  thin  bone,  but  did  not  invert  it  with  flefh 
and  nerves,  becaufe  it  was  dertitute  of  inflexions.  On  all  thefe  accounts, 
therefore,  the  head  was  added  to  the  body  as  the  mod  fenfitive  and  prudent, 
but  at  the  fame  time  by  far  the  moft  imbecil  part  of  all  the  man.  But 
through  thefe  caufes,  and  in  this  manner,  the  Divinity  placing  the  nerves 
about  the  extreme  part  of  the  head,  conglutinated  them  in  a  circle  about 
the  neck,  (after  a  certain  fimilitude),  and  bound  with  them  thole  lofty  cheek¬ 
bones  fituated  under  the  countenance  ;  but  he  difleminated  the  reft  about  all 
the  members,  connecting  joint  with  joint.  Befides,  thole  adorners  of  our 
race  ornamented  us  with  the  power  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips, 
and  this  for  the  fake  of  things  which  are  at  the  fame  time  both  necertary  and 
the  belt ;  producing  ingreffion  for  the  fake  of  necertaries,  but  egrertion  for 
the  fake  of  fuch  as  are  beft.  Every  thing,  indeed,  which  being  introduced 
affords  nutriment  to  the  body,  is  necertary  ;  but  the  ftream  of  words  flowing 
forth  externally,  and  becoming  fubfervient  to  prudence,  is  the  moft  beautiful 
and  beft  of  all  effluxions.  Befides,  it  was  not  poflxble  that  the  head  could  re¬ 
main  without  any  other  covering  than  that  of  a  naked  bone,  through  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  different  feafons ;  nor,  again,  could  it 
become  the  inftrument  of  knowledge  when  inverted  with  darknefs,  dulled, 
and  without  fenfation,  through  the  perturbation  of  flefh.  Hence,  a  part  of 
a  flefhy  nature,  not  entirely  dried,  and  furparting  the  refidue,  was  feparated 
from  the  reft ;  and  which  is  now  denominated  a  membrane.  This  mem¬ 
brane  parting  into  union  with  itfelf,  and  blofloming  about  the  moifture  of 
the  brain,  circularly  inverts  the  head.  But  the  moifture  flowing  under  the 
futures  of  the  head  irrigates  this  membrane,  and,  caufing  it  to  clofe  together 
at  the  crown,  conneXs  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  knot.  But  an  all-various  fpecies 
of  futures  is  generated  through  the  power  of  the  circulations  and  the  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  the  variety  becoming  greater  when  thefe  oppofe  each  other  with 
greater  violence,  but  lefs  when  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  lefs  oppofition.  All 
this  membrane  the  divine  artificer  of  our  bodies  circularly  pierced  with  fire. 
And  hence,  becoming  as  it  were  wounded,  and  the  moifture  externally  flow¬ 
ing  through  it,  whatever  is  moift,  hot,  and  pure,  partes  away ;  but  whatever 
is  mingled  from  the  fame  natures  as  the  membrane  itfelf,  this,  in  confe- 
quence  of  receiving  an  external  production,  becomes  extended  into  length, 
and  poflertes  a  tenuity  equal  to  the  punXuation  of  the  membrane.  But  this 
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fubftance,  from  the  flownefs  of  its  motion,  being  continually  thruft  back  by 
the  externally  furrounding  fpirit,  again  revolves  itfelf  under  the  membrane, 
and  there  fixes. the  roots  of  its  progreffion.  Hence,  from  thefe  paffions  the 
race  of  hairs  fprings  up  in  the  membrane  of  the  head,  being  naturally  allied 
to,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  this  membrane,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  more  hard  and  denfe  through  the  compreffion  of  cold.  For 
every  hair,  when  it  proceeds  beyond  the  membrane,  becomes  hardened 
through  cold.  After  this  manner,  then,  the  artificer  planted  our  head  with 
hairs,  employing  for  this  purpofe  the  caufes  which  we  have  mentioned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  he  underflood  by  a  dianoetic  energy,  that  inflead  of 
flefh  a  light  covering  was  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  brain ;  which 
might  fufficiently  fhade  and  protect  it  like  a  garment  from  the  extremities 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  by  no  means  hinder  the  acutenefs  of  fenfation.  But 
that  comprehenfion  of  nerve,  fkin,  and  bone  about  the  fingers,  being  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  fubflances,  and  becoming  of  a  drier  nature,  produced  one  com¬ 
mon  hard  membrane  from  the  whole.  Thefe  indeed  were  the  miniflrant 
caufes  of  its  fabrication  ;  but  the  mofl  principal  caufe  confifrs  in  that  cogi¬ 
tation  which  produced  this  membrane  for  the  fake  of  future  advantage.  For 
thofe  artificers  of  our  nature  well  knew  that  at  fome  time  or  other  women 
and  other  animals  would  be  generated  from  men  ;  and  that  nails  would  be 
of  the  greatefl  advantage  in  many  refpe&s  to  the  beflial  tribes.  Hence  they 
impreffed  in  men  the  generation  of  nails,  at  the  very  period  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  But  from  this  reafon,  and  through  thefe  caufes,  they  planted  the 
fkin,  hairs,  and  nails  in  the  members  fituated  at  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
However,  as  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  mortal  animal  were  generated 
in  alliance  with  each  other,  and  neceffarily  pofTeffed  their  life  in  the  union 
of  fire  and  fpirit,  left  the  animal  becoming  refolved  and  exhaufted  by  thefe 
fhould  fwiftly  decay,  the  Gods  devifed  the  following  remedy  : — For  mingling 
a  nature  allied  to  the  human  with  other  forms  and  fenfes,  they  planted,  as  it 
were,  another  animal ;  fuch  as  thofe  mild  trees,  plants,  and  feeds,  which, 
being  now  brought  to  perfedlion  through  the  exercife  of  agriculture,  are 
friendly  to  our  nature  ;  though  prior  to  this  they  were  of  a  ruftic  kind,  being 
more  antient  than  fuch  as  are  mild.  For  whatever  participates  of  life  we 
may  juftly  and  with  the  greatefl  redlitude  denominate  an  animal.  But  this 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  participates  the  third  fpecies  of  foul,  which 
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we  place  between  the  pra;cordia  and  the  navel :  and  in  which  there  is  neither 
any  thing  of  opinion,  reafon,  or  intelledt ;  but  to  which  a  pleafant  and  painful 
fenfe,  together  with  defires,  belongs.  For  it  continually  fuffers  all  things. 
But  when  it  is  converted  in  itfelf,  about  itfelf,  and,  rejecting  external,  em¬ 
ploys  its  own  proper  motion,  it  is  not  allotted  by  its  generation  a  nature 
capable  of  confidering  its  own  concerns  by  any  thing  like  a  reafoning  energy. 
On  this  account  it  lives,  and  is  not  different  from  an  animal  ;  but,  becoming 
ftably  rooted,  abides  in  a  fixed  pofition,  through  its  being  deprived  of  a 
motion  originating  from  itfelf. 

But  when  thofe  fuperior  artificers  of  our  compofition  had  implanted  all 
thefe  genera  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  nutriment  to  our  nature,  they  de¬ 
duced  various  channels  in  our  body  as  in  a  garden,  that  it  might  be  irrigated 
as  it  were  by  the  acceflion  of  flowing  moifture.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  they 
cut  two  occult  channels  under  the  concretion  of  the  Ikin  and  flefh,  viz.  two 
veins  in  the  back,  according  to  the  double  figure  of  the  body  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  Thefe  they  placed  with  the  fpine  of  the  back,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  prolific  marrow  in  the  middle,  that  it  might  thus  flourifh  in  the 
moft  eminent  degree  ;  and,  by  copioufly  flowing  from  hence  to  other  parts, 
might  afford  an  equable  irrigation.  But  after  this,  cutting  the  veins  about 
the  head,  and  weaving  them  with  each  other  in  an  oppofite  diredtion,  they 
feparated  them;  inclining  fome  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand  parts  of 
the  body,  and  fome  from  the  left  to  the  right,  that  the  head,  together  with  the 
ikin,  might  be  bound  to  the  body,  as  it  is  not  circularly  divided  with  nerves 
about  its  fummit ;  and  befides  this,  that  the  paflion  of  the  fenfes  might  from 
each  of  thefe  parts  be  deduced  on  all  fides  through  the  whole  of  the  body. 
In  this  manner,  then,  they  deduced  an  aquedudt  from  hence  ;  the  truth  of 
which  we  fhall  eafily  perceive  by  affenting  to  the  following  pofition.  That 
all  fuch  things  as  are  compofed  from  leffer  parts  are  able  to  contain  fuch  as 
are  greater;  but  luch  as  confift  from  greater  cannot  inveft  thofe  compofed 
from  leffer  parts.  But  fire,  among  all  the  genera  of  things,  is  conflituted 
from  the  fmalleft  parts.  Hence,  it  penetrates  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 
and  the  compofites  from  thefe  ;  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  can 
reftrain  its  pervading  power.  The  fame  muff  be  underftood  of  that  ventricle 
our  belly ;  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  intromitted  meat  and  drink,  but  can¬ 
not  flay  fpirit  and  fire,  becaufe  thefe  confift  of  fmaller  parts  than  thofe  from 
vol.  jr.  4B  which 
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which  the  belly  is  compofed.  Thefe,  therefore,  the  Divinity  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  producing  an  irrigation  from  the  belly  into  the  veins  ;  weaving 
from  fire  and  air  a  certain  flexible  fubftance  like  a  bow-net,  and  which 
poflefles  a  twofold  gibbofity  at  the  entrance.  One  of  thefe  he  again  wove 
together,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and  circularly  extended  thefe  parts  from 
the  curvatures  like  ropes  through  the  whole  body,  as  far  as  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  net.  All  the  interior  parts  therefore  of  the  net-work  he  com¬ 
pofed  from  fire  ;  but  the  gibbofities  and  the  receptacle  itfelf  from  air.  And 
laftly,  receiving  thefe,  he  difpofed  them  in  the  animal  new  formed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — In  the  firfit  place,  one  of  the  gibbous  parts  he  afltgned  to  the  mouth 
but,  as  the  gibbofity  of  this  part  is  twofold,  he  caufed  one  part  to  pafs  through 
the  arteries  into  the  lungs,  but  the  other  along  with  the  arteries  into  the 
belly.  But  having  divided  the  other  gibbous  part  according  to  each  of  its 
parts,  he  caufed  it  to  pafs  in  common  to  the  channels  of  the  nofe,  fo  that, 
when  the  one  part  does  not  reach  the  mouth,  all  its  Breams  may  be  filled 
from  this.  But  he  placed  the  other  cavity  of  this  gibbous  fubftance  about 
the  hollow  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  caufed  the  whole  of  this  at  one  time  to 
flow  together  gently  into  the  gibbous  parts,  as  they  were  of  an  aerial  texture, 
and  at  another  time  to  flow  back  again  through  the  convex  receptacles.  But 
he  fo  difpofed  the  net,  as  being  compofed  from  a  thin  body,  that  it  might 
inwardly  penetrate  and  again  emerge  through  this  fubftance.  Befides  this, 
he  ordered  that  the  interior  rays  of  fire  fhould  follow  in  continued  fucceffion, 
the  air  at  the  fame  time  palling  into  each  of  the  parts  ;  and  that  this  fhould 
never  ceafe  to  take  place  as  long  as  the  mortal  animal  continued  to  fublift. 
But,  in  affigning  an  appellation  to  a  motion  of  this  kind,  we  denominate  it 
expiration  and  refpiration.  But  all  this  operation  and  the  whole  of  this 
paffion  in  our  nature  take  place  in  the  body  by  a  certain  irrigation  and  refri¬ 
geration  conducive  to  our  nutriment  and  life.  For,  when  the  breath  pafies 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  an  interior  fire  attends  it  in  its  courfe;  and  being 
diffufed  through  the  belly,  when  it  meets  with  folid  and  liquid  aliments,  it 
reduces  them  to  a  ftate  of  fluidity ;  and,  diftributing  them  into  the  fmalleft 
parts,  educes  them  as  from  a  fountain  through  the  avenues  of  its  progreffion : 
pouring  thefe  fmall  particles  into  the  channels  of  the  veins,  and  deducing 
livers  through  the  body  as  through  a  valley  of  veins. 

But  let  us  again  confider  the  paffion  of  relpiration,  and  inveftigate  through 
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what-caufes  it  was  generated,  fuch  as  we  perceive  it  at  prefent.  We  Ihould 
confider  it,  therefore,  as  follows  : — As  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  vacuum 
into  which  any  thing  in  motion  can  enter,  and  as  breath  palfes  from  us  ex¬ 
ternally,  it  is  evident  to  every  one  that  it  cannot  proceed  into  a  void  fpace, 
but  rauft  thrud  that  which  is  neared  to  it  from  its  proper  feat ;  that  again 
the  repulfed  nature  mud  always  expel  its  neighbour  ;  and  that  from  a  necel- 
fity  of  this  kind  every  thing  which  is  impelled  into  that  feat  from  which  the 
emitted  breath  is  excluded,  muft,  when  it  has  entered  into  and  filled  up  this 
fpace,  attend  on  the  breath  in  its  progreflion.  And  all  this  mull:  take  place 
like  the  revolution  of  a  wheel,  through  the  impoffibility  of  a  vacuum. 
Hence,  when  the  bread:  and  the  lungs  externally  difmifs  the  breath,  they  are 
again  replenifhed  through  the  air  which  furrounds  the  body  entering  into 
and  riding  round  the  avenues  of  the  flefh.  But  the  air  being  again  externally 
difmiffed,  and  flowing  round  the  body,  impels  the  refpiration  inward,  through 
the  paffages  of  the  mouth  and  nodrils. 

But  we  Ihould  eftablifh  the  following  as  the  caufe  from  which  the  origin 
of  thefe  was  derived.  Every  animal  belonging  to  the  univerfe  poffelfes  a 
heat  in  the  veins  and  the  blood,  like  a  certain  fountain  of  lire ;  and  this  heat 
we  compared  to  a  bow-net,  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
wholly  woven  from  lire  ;  all  fuch  things  as  are  external  being  compofed 
from  air.  But  it  mud:  be  confelfed  that  heat  naturally  proceeds  externally 
into  a  region  to  which  it  is  allied.  But  as  there  are  two  progrefdons,  one 
according  to  the  body  externally,  but  the  other  again  according  to  the  mouth 
and  noffrils,  hence,  when  the  breath  is  impelled  inward,  it  again  thruds 
back  that  by  which  it  was  impelled.  And  that  which  is  drawn  back,  meet¬ 
ing  with  lire,  becomes  heated  ;  while  that  which  is  exhaled  becomes  refrige¬ 
rated.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  the  heat  being  changed,  and  fuch 
things  as  fubdd  according  to  the  other  tranfition  becoming  more  hot,  and  that 
again  which  is  more  fervid  verging  to  its  own  nature, — hence,  one  thing  drikes 
againd  and  repels  another  in  its  courfe  ;  and  as  they  always  differ  and  mu¬ 
tually  influence  each  other  in  the  fame  manner,  leaping  this  wav  and  that 
in  a  circular  progreffion,  they  give  birth  to  the  expiration  and  refpiration  of 
the  breath.  But  in  this  manner  alfo  we  fhould  invedigate  the  caufes  of  thole 
paifions  which  arife  from  medical  cupping-glades,  from  drinking,  from 
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things  violently  hurled,  whether  upwards  or  on  the  ground  ;  together  with 
fuch  founds  as  appear  fwift  and  flow,  fharp  and  flat,  and  which  are  at  one 
time  borne  along  unharmonioufly,  through  the  diffimilitude  of  the  motion 
which  they  caufe  within  us,  and  at  another  time  attended  with  harmony, 
through  the  fimilitude  of  motion  which  they  produce.  For,  the  motions  of 
fuch  founds  as  are  prior  and  fwifter  ceafing,  and  proceeding  to  a  nature  fimilar 
to  their  own,  are  comprehended  by  fuch  as  are  flower,  which  now  fucceed 
to  the  fwifter,  and  fet  them  again  in  motion.  But  during  their  comorehenfion 
of  thefe  they  do  not  difturb  them  by  introducing  another  motion,  but  lead 
on  the  beginning  of  the  flower  lation  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  fwifter* 
And  thefe,  adapting  to  themfelves  a  fimilitude  of  the  ceafing  motion,  min¬ 
gle  together  one  paffion  from  the  union  of  fharp  and  flat.  From  whence 
they  afford  pleafure  to  the  unwife,  but  joy  to  the  wife,  through  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  divine  harmony  fubfifting  in  mortal  motions.  And,  indeed,  with 
refped  to  all  effluxions  of  water,  the  falling  of  thunder,  and  the  wonderful 
circumftances  obferved  in  the  attradion  of  amber,  and  of  the  Herculean, 
done  ; — in  all  thefe,  nothing  in  reality  of  attradion  takes  place  :  but,  as  a 
vacuum  cannot  any  where  be  found,  and  thefe  particulars  mutually  impel  each 
other, — hence,  from  the  individuals  when  feparated  and  mingled  together  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  proper  feats,  and  from  thefe  paffions  being  interwoven  with  each 
other,  fuch  admirable  effeds  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  of  the  accurate  in- 
vefligator.  And  indeed  refpiration  (from  whence  our  difcourfe  originated)  is 
generated  from  thefe  caufes,  and  after  this  manner,  as  we  aflerted  above. 
For  fire,  dividing  the  aliment  and  becoming  elevated  internally,  attending  at 
the  fame  time  the  breath  in  its  afcent,  fills  the  veins  from  the  belly  by  this 
joint  elevation  ;  and  this  in  confequence  of  drawing  upwards  from  thence 
the  difleded  parts  :  fo  that  by  this  means,  through  the  whole  body  of  every 
animal,  the  flreams  of  nutriment  are  abundantly  diffufed.  But  the  parts 
which  are  recently  difleded  and  feparated  from  their  kindred  natures,  fome 
of  which  are  fruits  and  othe-rs  grafs,  and  which  were  produced  by  Divinity 
for  the  nourifhment  of  our  bodies,  poflefs  all-various  colours  through  their 
mixture  with  each  other  :  but  for  the  moft  part  a  red  colour  predominates 
in  them,  whofe  nature  is  fabricated  from  a  fedion  of  fire,  and  an  abflerfioii 
in  a  moift  fubftance.  And  hence,  the  colour  of  that  which  flows  about  the 
9  body 
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body  is  fuch  as  appears  to  the  fight,  and  which  we  denominate  blood  ;  being 
the  pafture  of  the  flefh  and  of  the  whole  body  ;  from  whence  an  irrigation  be¬ 
coming  every  where  diffufed,  it  copioufly  replenishes  all  the  exhaufted  parts. 

But  the  manner  of  impletion  and  evacuation  is  produced  in  the  fame  way 
as  in  the  univerfe  the  lation  of  every  thing  takes  place,  viz.  from  that  caufe 
through  which  every  kindred  nature  tends  to  itfelf.  For  the  natures  by 
which  we  are  externally  inverted  perpetually  liquefy  and  dirtribute  our 
bodies*  difimiffing  every  fpecies  to  its  kindred  form.  But  the  fanguineous 
parts,  being  dirtributed  and  comprehended  within  us,  as  is  the  cafe  with  every 
animal  conftituted  under  the  heavens,  are  compelled  to  imitate  the  local 
motion  of  the  univerfe.  Each,  therefore,  of  the  divided  parts  within  us, 
being  borne  along  to  its  kindred  nature,  replenifhes  again  that  which  is  void. 
But  when  the  effluxions  furpafs  the  acceffions,  a  corruption  of  the  whole 
animal  enfues  ;  and  when  the  contrary  takes  place,  it  receives  an  increafe. 
The  recent  compofition,  therefore,  of  every  animal  poffeffing  new  triangles, 
like  fhips  formed  from  timbers  unimpaired  by  age,  caufes  a  rtrong  enclolure 
of  them  within  each  other  :  but  the  whole  of  its  delicate  bulk  unites  in  ami¬ 
cable  conjundlion,  as  being  generated  from  moft  recent  marrow,  and  nourifhed 
in  milk.  Thofe  triangles,  therefore,  from  which  the  liquid  and  folid  aliments 
are  compofed,  approaching  externally,  and  being  received  into  the  animal, 
as  they  are  more  antient  and  imbecil  than  its  own  proper  triangles,  are  van- 
quifhed  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  new  triangles  :  and  the  animal  is  rendered  of 
a  large  fize,  through  its  being  nourifhed  from  a  multitude  of  fimilar  parts. 
But  when  it  relaxes  the  root  of  its  triangles,  in  confequence  of  becoming 
wearied  and  tamed,  through  many  conterts  with  many  particulars  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time  ;  then  it  is  no  longer  able  to  reduce  by  feblion  the  received 
aliment  into  a  fimilitude  of  itfelf,  but  its  own  parts  become  eafily  diffipated 
by  the  natures  w;hich  are  externally  introduced.  Hence  the  whole  animal, 
becoming  by  this  means  vanquifhed,  decays  ;  and  the  paffion  itfelf  is  deno¬ 
minated  old  age.  But  the  end  of  its  exirtence  then  arrives,  when  the  jointly 
harmonized  bonds  of  the  triangles  about  the  marrow  no  longer  poffefs  a 
detaining  power,  but  becoming  feparated  through  the  wearinefs  of  labour, 
defert  the  bonds  of  the  foul.  The  foul,  however,  in  this  cafe  being  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  rtate  according  to  nature,  flies  away  with  pleafure  and  delight. 
For  every  thing  contrary  to  nature  is  painful ;  but  that  which  happens  natu¬ 
rally 
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rally  is  pleafant.  Hence,  the  death  which  is  produced  through  wounds  and 
difeafe  is  painful  and  violent  ;  but  that  which  is  caufed  from  old  age,  pro- 
ceeding  to  an  end  according  to  nature,  is  of  all  deaths  the  mold  free  from 
labour,  and  is  rather  accompanied  with  pleafure  than  pain. 

But  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  from  whence  difeafes  are  produced. 
For,  fmce  there  are  four  genera  from  which  the  body  is  compofed,  viz.  earth, 
fire,  water,  and  air,  the  unnatural  abundance  and  defedt  of  thefe,  and  a 
translation  from  their  own  proper  to  a  foreign  feat,  in  confequence  of  which 
each  of  thefe  does  not  receive  that  which  is  accommodated  to  its  nature, 
together  with  all  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe,  produce  contentions  and  dif¬ 
eafe.  For,  each  of  thefe  fubfifting  and  being  transferred  in  a  manner  con¬ 
trary  to  nature,  fuch  things  as  were  formerly  heated  become  cold,  fuch  as 
were  once  dry  become  moifl,  fuch  as  were  light  heavy,  and  every  thing 
receives  all  poflible  mutations.  For  we  affert  that  when  the  fame  thing 
approaches  to,  and  departs  from,  the  fame,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  analogy,  then  alone  it  permits  that  which  is  the  fame  to  abide  healthy 
and  fafe.  But  that  which  inordinately  wanders,  either  in  acceding  or  de¬ 
parting,  produces  all-various  mutations,  difeafes,  and  infinite  corruptions. 
Likewife  a  fecond  apprehenfion  of  difeafes  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  who 
is  fo  difpofed,  from  the  fecond  compofitions  of  things  conflituted  according 
to  nature.  For,  fince  the  concretion  of  marrow,  bone,  flefh,  and  nerve,  is 
derived  from,  thefe,  as  likewife  the  blood,  though  from  a  different  mode  of 
coalition,  hence  many  events  happen  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  we  have 
mentioned  above  ;  but  the  greateft  and  moft  fevere  difeafes  fubfift  as  follows: 
When  the  generation  of  thefe  fecond  compofitions  takes  place  inverfely, 
then  they  become  fubject  to  corruption.  For  the  flefh  and  nerves  are  natu¬ 
rally  generated  from  blood  :  the  nerves  indeed  from  fibres,  through  the  alli¬ 
ance  fubfifting  between  thefe  ;  but  the  flefh  from  the  coalition  of  that  which 
when  feparated  from  the  fibres  pafles  into  a  ftate  of  concretion.  But  that 
fubftance  again  which  arifes  from  nerves  and  flefh,  being  glutinous  and  fat, 
increafes  at  the  fame  time  by  nutrition  the  flefh,  which  for  the  moft  part 
fubftfts  about  the  nature  of  the  bones ;  and  likewife  the  bone  itfelf,  with 
which  the  marrow  is  furrounded.  And  again,  that  which  trickles  through 
the  denfity  of  the  bones,  being  the  moft  pure  kind  of  the  triangles,  and  the 
moft  fmooth  and  unftuous,  while  it  drops  and  diftils  from  the  bones,  irrigates 
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the  marrow.  And  hence,  when  each  particular  fubfifts  in  this  manner,  a 
healthy  condition  of  body  is  produced  ;  but  a  difeafed  condition  when  the 
contrary  is  the  cafe.  For,  when  the  flefh  becoming  liquefied  again  tranfmits 
the  confumption  into  the  veins,  then  the  blood,  together  with  fpirit,  be¬ 
coming  abundant  and  all-various  in  the  veins,  diverfified  with  colours  and 
denfity,  and  infected  with  acid  and  fait  qualities,  generates  all-various  bile, 
conniption,  and  phlegm.  And  all  thefe,  being  again  thus  generated  and  cor¬ 
rupted,  in  the  firfl:  place  deftroy  the  blood  itfelf ;  and  this,  no  longer  affording 
nutriment  to  the  body,  is  every  where  borne  along  through  the  veins,  with¬ 
out  obferving  a  natural  order  in  its  circulations.  But  thefe  indeed  are  un¬ 
friendly  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  derive  no  mutual  advantages  from  the 
properties  with  which  each  is  endued.  They  likewife  war  upon  the  natural 
habit  of  the  body,  and  its  perfeverance  in  its  proper  ftate,  by  introducing 
diffolutions  and  liquefactions. 

A  moft  antient  portion  of  flefh,  therefore,  when  it  is  liquefied  and  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  of  digeftion,  grows  black  through  antient  burning  ;  but  through 
its  being  entirely  macerated  it  becomes  bitter,  and  adverfe  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  yet  infeCted  with  corruption.  And  then 
indeed  the  black  colour  pofTeffes  fharpnefs  inftead  of  bitternefs  ;  that  which 
was  bitter  becoming;  more  attenuated  :  and  the  bitternefs,  being  again  tinged 
with  blood,  pofTeffes  a  redder  colour  ;  but,  from  the  black  which  is  mingled 
with  this,  becomes  of  a  bilious  nature.  But,  befides  this,  a  yellow  colour  is 
mingled  with  bitternefs,  when  the  new  flefh  liquefies  through  the  fire  fub- 
fifting  about  flame.  And,  indeed,  either  fome  phyfician  will  aflign  to  all 
thefe  the  common  appellation  of  bile,  or  fome  one  who  is  able  to  confider 
things  many  and  diffimilar,  and  to  behold  one  genus  in  many  particulars 
deferving  one  denomination.  But  fuch  other  things  as  are  called  fpecies  of 
bile  receive  an  appellation  peculiar  to  each,  according  to  colour.  But  cor¬ 
ruption  which  is  the  defluxion  or  whey  of  the  blood,  is-  gentle  and 

mild  :  but  that  which  is  the  fediment  of  black  and  fharp  bile  is  of  a  fero¬ 
cious  and  ruftic  nature,  when  it  is  mingled  through  heat  with  a  faline  power. 
And  a  fubftance  of  this  kind  is  denominated  acid  phlegm.  But  a  portion  of 
recent  and  delicate  flefh  is  often  liquefied  together  with  the  air,  and  is  after>- 
wards  inflated  and  comprehended  by  moiflure  :  and  from  this  paffion  bubbles 
are  produced,  which  taken  feparately  are  invifible  on  account  of  their  fmall- 
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nefs,  but  which,  when  collected  into  a  large  bulk,  become  confpicuous,  and 
poffefs  a  white  colour  on  account  of  the  generation  of  froth.  And  we  de¬ 
nominate  all  this  liquefaflion  of  delicate  flefh,  and  which  is  woven  together 
with  fpirit,  white  phlegm.  But  we  call  the  fediment  of  recent  phlegm  tears 
and  fweat ;  together  with  every  thing  of  that  kind  into  which  the  body  is 
every  day  refolved.  And  all  thefe,  indeed,  become  the  inftruments  of  dif- 
eafe,  when  the  blood  does  not  naturally  abound  from  liquid  and  folid  aliment, 
but  increafes  from  contraries  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature.  When,  therefore,  any  part  of  the  flefh  is  cut  off,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  foundation  of  it  remains,  the  calamity  poffeffes  but  half  its  power  ; 
for  it  is  capable  of  being  eafily  recovered.  But  when  that  which  binds  the 
flefh  to  the  bones  becomes  difeafed,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  it  and  the 
nerves  no  longer  nourifhes  the  bones  and  binds  the  flefh,  but,  inftead  of  being 
fat,  fmooth,  and  glutinous,  becomes  rough  and  fait  through  bad  diet ;  then,  in 
confequence  of  buffering  all  this,  and  being  feparated  from  the  bones,  it  is 
refrigerated  under  the  flefh  and  nerves.  For  the  flefh,  falling  from  its  roots, 
leaves  the  nerves  bare,  and  drenched  in  a  fait  humour;  and  hence,  gliding 
again  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  increafes  the  number  of  the  dif- 
eafes  we  have  already  defcribed.  And  thefe  paflions,  indeed,  which  fubfifl: 
about  the  body,  are  of  a  grievous  nature  :  but  thofe  which  precede  thefe  are 
{fill  more  afflictive  and  troublefome.  But  this  takes  place  when  the  bone 
through  the  denfity  of  the  flefh  does  not  admit  fufflcient  refpiration,  but,  being 
heated  through  fllthinefs,  becomes  rotten,  receives  no  nutriment,  but  falls 
upon  the  flefh,  which  is  on  the  contrary  refrigerated  ;  and  the  flefh  again 
falls  on  the  blood,  fo  that  by  this  means  difeafes  more  fevere  than  the  for¬ 
mer  are  produced.  But  the  extremity  of  all  maladies  then  happens,  when 
the  nature  of  the  marrow  becomes  difeafed  throiwh  fome  defedl  or  excefs  : 

O 

for  then  it  produces  the  mod:  vehement  and  fatal  difeafes  ;  as  the  whole 
nature  of  the  body  is  in  this  cafe  neceffarily  diflipated  and  diffolved. 

But  it  is  requifite  after  this  to  underftand  that  the  third  fpecies  of  difeafes 
receives  a  tripartite  divifion.  For  one  of  the  divifions  is  produced  by  fpirit, 
the  other  by  phlegm,  and  the  other  by  bile.  For  when  the  lungs,  thofe 
diflnbutive  guardians  of  the  breath,  beinsr  obftru&ed  bv  defluxions,  cannot 
afford  a  free  paffage  to  the  breath  ;  then,  as  there  is  no  emiflion  of  the  breath 
in  one  part,  and  more  is  received  into  another  part  than  is  requifite,  the  parts 
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without  refrigeration  become  rotten  ;  but  that  which  is  received  in  too  great 
abundance  pafting  through  the  veins,  diftorts  them  and  liquefies  the  dia¬ 
phragm  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  body  :  and  thus  ten  thoufand  grievous 
difeafes  arife  from  hence,  together  with  an  abundance  of  fweat.  But  often, 
when  the  flefh  becomes  feparated  within  the  body,  breath  is  produced  ;  and 
this  being  incapable  of  departing  externally,  caufes  the  fame  torments  as  the 
breath  when  entering  from  without.  It  produces,  however,  the  greateft 
pains,  when  furrounding  the  nerves  and  neighbouring  veins  it  inflates  them, 
and  ftretches  and  diftorts  the  ligaments  and  nerves  continued  from  the  back. 
And  thefe  difeafes,  from  the  ftretching  and  inflating  paflion,  are  denominated 
tenfions  and  contortions  from  behind  ;  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
cure.  For,  fevers  taking  place  diftblve  thefe  difeafes  in  a  moft  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  But  the  white  phlegm  poflfefling  a  difficulty  of  refpiring  externally, 
through  the  fpirit  of  the  bubbles,  variegates  the  body  indeed  in  a  milder 
nature,  yet  fprinkles  it  with  white  fpots,  and  generates  other  difeafes  of  a 
fimilar  kind.  But  when  this  white  phlegm  is  mingled  with  black  bile,  and 
becomes  diflipated  about  the  circulations  of  the  head,  which  are  of  a  moft 
divine  nature,  then  it  difturbs  thefe  circulations  ;  and  if  this  happens  in  fleep, 
the  perturbation  is  lefs  violent ;  but  if  to  thofe  who  are  awake,  it  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  expelled.  And  as  this  is  a  difeafe  of  a  facred  nature,  it 
is  moft  juftly  denominated  a  facred  difeafe. 

A  ffiarp  and  fait  phlegm  is  the  fountain  of  all  fuch  difeafes  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  defluxion  of  humours  :  and  becaufe  the  places  into  which  this 
phlegm  flows  polfefs  an  omniform  variety,  it  generates  all- various  difeafes. 
But  whatever  parts  of  the  body  are  laid  to  be  inflated  are  thus  affedted  from 
the  inflammation  of  bile  :  which,  when  it  expires,  produces  externally  various 
tumours  from  its  fervid  nature  ;  but,  when  inwardly  retrained,  generates 
many  inflammatory  difeafes.  It  is,  however,  then  greateft,  when,  being  min¬ 
gled  with  pure  blood,  it  removes  the  fibres  from  their  natural  order,  which 
are  fcattered  into  the  blood  for  this  purpofe,  that  it  may  pofifefs  tenuity  and 
denfity  in  a  commenfurate  degree  ;  and  that  it  may  neither  through  heat  (as 
it  is  of  a  moift  nature)  flow  from  the  thin  body,  nor,  when  becoming  more 
denfe,  and  of  confequence  more  unadapted  to  motion,  may  fcarcely  be  able 
to  flow  back  again  through  the  veins.  The  fibres,  therefore,  are  very  fer- 
viceable  on  this  occafion,  which  if  any  one  fhould  collect  together  in  the 
vol.  11.  4  c  blood 
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blood  when  dead,  and  in  a  ftate  of  frigidity,  all  the  remaining  blood  would 
become  difFufed  ;  and  when  poured  forth  they  would  be  fwiftly  coagulated, 
together  with  the  cold  by  which  they  are  furrounded.  But  as  the  fibres 
poffefs  this  power  in  the  blood,  and  the  bile  naturally  becomes  antient  blood, 
and  is  again  liquefied  from  flefh  into  this,  fuch  things  as  are  hot  and  moift 
falling:  gradually  the  firfl:  of  all,  hence  it  becomes  colle&ed  tog-ether  through 
the  power  of  the  fibres.  W hen  the  bile  is  coagulated  and  violently  ex- 
tinguifhed,  it  caufes  a  temped  and  tremour  within.  But  when  it  flows 
more  abundantly,  vanquifhing  the  fibres  by  its  own  proper  heat,  and  becom¬ 
ing  fervid  in  an  inordinate  degree,  it  then  preferves  the  body:  and  if  it 
retains  its  conquering  power  to  the  end,  it  penetrates  into  the  marrow  ;  and 
burning  the  bonds  of  the  foul,  as  if  they  were  the  cables  of  a  fhip,  diffolves 
her  union,  and  difmiffes  her  from  thence  entirely  free.  But  when  it  flows 
with  lefs  abundance,  and  the  body  becoming  liquefied  oppofes  its  pafTage, 
then  finding  itfelf  vanquifhed,  it  either  falls  through  the  whole  body,  or, 
being  compelled  through  the  veins  into  the  upper  or  lower  belly,  like  one 
flying  from  a  feditious  city,  it  efcapes  from  the  body  and  introduces  deflux¬ 
ions,  dyfenteries,  or  gripings  of  the  inteflines,  and  all  difeafes  of  a  fimilar 
kind.  When  the  body,  therefore,  is  eminently  difeafed  through  excefs  of 
fire,  it  then  labours  under  continued  burnings  and  fever ;  but  when  through 
excefs  of  air,  under  quotidian  fevers  •  under  tertian  through  water,  becaufe 
water  is  more  fluggifh  than  fire  and  air ;  under  quartan,  through  excefs  of 
earth.  For  earth,  being  the  mofl  fluggifh  of  all  thefe,  is  purified  in  quadruple 
periods  of  time  ;  and  on  this  account  introduces  quartan  fevers,  which  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  difperfe.  And  in  this  manner  are  the  difeafes  of  the  body 
produced. 

But  the  difeafes  of  the  foul,  which  fubfift  through  the  habit  of  the  body, 
are  as  follow  : — We  muff  admit  that  the  difeafe  of  the  foul  is  folly,  or  a  pri¬ 
vation  of  intellect.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  folly  ;  the  One  madnefs,  the 
other  ignorance.  Whatever  paffion,  therefore,  introduces  either  of  thefe 
muft  be  called  a  difeafe.  And  we  fhould  eflablifh  exceffive  pleafures  and 
pains  as  the  greatefl:  difeafes  of  the  foul.  For,  when  a  man  is  too  much  ele¬ 
vated  with  joy  or  depreflfed  with  grief,  while  he  haftens  immoderately  either 
to  retain  the  one  or  to  fly  from  the  other,  he  is  not  able  either  to  perceive  or 
hear  any  thing  properly,  but  is  agitated  with  fury,  and  is  very  little  capable 
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of  exercifing  the  reasoning  power.  But  he  who  poflefles  a  great  quantity  of 
fluid  feed  about  the  marrow,  and  who,  like  a  tree  laden  with  a  fuperabuti- 
dance  of  fruit,  riots  in  the  excefs, — fucha  one  being  influenced  by  many  pains 
and  pleafures  in  defires,  and  their  attendant  offspring,  will  be  agitated  with 
fury  for  the  greateB  part  of  his  life  through  mighty  pleafures  and  pains  :  and 
though  the  foul  of  fuch  a  one  will  be  difeafed  and  unwife,  from  the  body 
with  which  it  is  connected,  yet  it  will  be  falfely  confidered  not  as  difeafed, 
but  as  voluntarily  bad.  But  in  reality  venereal  intemperance  for  the  moB 
part  becomes  a  difeafe  of  the  foul,  through  a  habit  of  one  kind,  from  the 
tenuity  of  the  bones,  in  a  body  fluid  and  moiB.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be 
nearly  afferted,  that  all  intemperance  of  pleafures  of  whatever  kind,  and  all 
difgraceful  conduct,  is  not  properly  blamed  as  the  confequence  of  voluntary 
guilt.  For  no  one  is  voluntarily  bad :  but  he  who  is  depraved  becomes  fo 
through  a  certain  ill  habit  of  body,  and  an  unlkilful  education.  But  thefe 
two  circumBances  are  inimical  to  all,  and  productive  of  a  certain  ill.  And 
again,  the  foul,  when  influenced  by  pain,  luffers  much  depravity  from  this 
through  the  body.  For,  when  fliarp  and  fait  phlegm,  and  likewife  bitter  and 
bilious  humours,  wandering  through  the  body,  are  prevented  from  palling 
forth  externally,  but,  revolving  inwardly,  mingle  their  exhalations  with  the 
circulation  of  the  foul ;  in  this  cafe  they  produce  all- various  difeafes  of  the 
foul,  in  a  greater  and  lefs  degree,  and  lefs  and  more  numerous.  They  are 
introduced,  indeed,  to  three  feats  of  the  foul ;  and  according  to  the  diverfitv 
of  the  place,  each  generates  all-various  fpecies  of  difficulty  and  forrow,  of 
boldnefs  and  timidity,  and,  Bill  further,  of  oblivion  and  indocility.  But,  befides 
this,  the  vicious  manners  of  cities,  and  difcourfes  both  private  and  public, 
often  contribute  to  increafe  this  malady :  nor  are  any  difciplines  taught  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  which  might  ferve  as  remedies  for  fuch  mighty  ills. 
And  thus  all  fuch  as  are  vicious  are  fo  through  two  involuntary  caufes  ;  the 
exiftence  of  which  we  fhould  always  rather  afcribe  to  the  planters  than  to 
the  things  planted,  and  to  the  educators  rather  than  to  the  educated.  We 
fhould,  therefore,  endeavour  to  the  utmoB  of  our  abilility,  by  education, 
Budies,  and  difciplines,  to  fly  from  vice,  and  acquire  its  contrary,  virtue.  But 
thefe  particulars,  indeed,  belong  to  another  mode  of  difcourfe. 

Again,  therefore,  with  refpedl  to  the  contrary  of  thefe,  it  is  now  proper 
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to  explain  in  a  becoming  manner  by  what  culture,  and  from  what  caufes, 
we  may  preferve  both  the  body  and  dianoetic  energies  of  the  foul.  For  it  is 
more  juft  to  difcourfe  concerning  good  things  than  of  fuch  as  are  evil.  But 
every  thing  good  is  beautiful ;  and  that  which  is  beautiful  is  not  deftitute  of 
meafure.  An  animal,  therefore,  which  is  about  to  be  beautiful  and  good, 
muft  poffefs  commenfuration.  But,  perceiving  certain  fmall  particulars  of 
things  commenfurate,  we  fyllogize  concerning  them  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  we  are  ignorant  of  fuch  as  are  greateft  and  the  chief.  For,  indeed,  no 
fymmetry  and  immoderation  is  of  greater  confequence  with  refpedt  to  health 
and  difeafe,  virtue  and  vice,  than  that  of  the  foul  towards  the  body.  But  we 
confider  no  circumftance  of  thefe ;  nor  do  we  perceive  that  when  a  more 
imbecil  and  inferior  form  is  the  vehicle  of  a  robuft  and  every  way  mighty 
foul,  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  two  pafs  into  a  ftate  of  concretion, 
then  the  whole  animal  cannot  fubfift  in  a  beautiful  manner:  for  it  is  incom- 
menfurate  through  the  want  of  the  greateft  fymmetry.  But  the  animal 
whofe  compofition  is  contrary  to  this,  affords  a  fpedlacle  to  him  who  is  able 
to  behold  it,  of  all  fpe&acles  the  moft  beautiful  and  lovely.  When  the  body, 
therefore,  poffeffes  legs  immoderately  large,  or  any  other  member  furpafling 
its  juft  proportion,  and  becomes  through  this  incommenfurate  with  itfelf,  it 
is  rendered  at  the  fame  time  bafe,  in  the  endurance  of  labour  fuffers  many 
moleftations  and  many  convulfions,  and  through  an  aggregation  of  accidents 
becomes  the  caufe  of  innumerable  maladies  to  itfelf.  The  fame  too  muft 
be  underftood  concerning  that  compofition  of  body  and  foul  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  an  animal.  As,  for  inftance,  that  when  the  foul  in  this  compofite  is 
more  robuft  than  the  body,  and  poffeffes  it  raging  and  tranfported,  then  the 
foul,  agitating  the  whole  of  it,  inwardly  fills  it  with  difeafes  ;  and,  when  fhe 
vehemently  applies  herfelf  to  certain  difciplines,  caufes  it  to  liquefy  and  wafte 
away.  Laftly,  when  the  foul  employs  herfelf  in  teaching  and  literary  con- 
tefts,  both  in  public  and  private,  through  a  certain  ambitious  ftrife,  then  in¬ 
flaming  the  body,  fhe  diffolves  its  conftitution  ;  and  befides  this,  introducing 
diftillations  of  humours,  fhe  deceives  the  moft  part  of  thofe  who  are  called 
phyficians,  and  induces  them  to  confider  thefe  effects  as  proceeding  from  con¬ 
trary  caufes. 

But  again,  when  a  mighty  body  and  above  meafure  frigid  is  conjoined  with 
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a  fmall  and  imbecil  dianoetic  part,  fince  there  are  naturally  twofold  defires 
in  man,  one  of  aliment  through  the  body,  but  the  other  of  prudence  through 
the  moft  divine  part  of  our  nature  ; — in  this  cafe,  the  motions  of  that  which 
is  more  powerful  prevail,  and  increafe  that  which  is  their  own  :  but  render 
the  dianoetic  part  of  the  foul  dull,  indocile,  and  oblivious,  and  thus  produce 
ignorance,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  difeafes.  But  this  one  thing  alone  is 
the  health  and  fafety  of  both — neither  to  move  the  foul  without  the  body, 
nor  the  body  without  the  foul;  that,  being  equally  balanced  in  their  mutual 
contentions,  the  health  of  the  w'hole  compofite  may  be  preferved.  Hence, 
he  who  vehemently  applies  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  or  to  any  other  dia¬ 
noetic  exercife,  fhould  alfo  employ  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  be  familiar 
with  gymnaftic.  And  again,  he  who  is  careful  in  forming  his  body  aright 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  unite  with  this  the  motions  of  the  foul,  employing 
mufic  and  all  philofophy  ;  if  he  is  to  be  rendered  fuch  a  one  as  can  be  juftly 
called  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  time  truly  good.  In  the  lame  manner,  too, 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  imitating  the  form  of  the 
whole.  For  when  the  body,  through  fuch  things  as  are  introduced  from 
without,  is  inflamed  and  refrigerated,  and  is  again  rendered  dry  and  moifl 
by  externals,  and  fuffers  every  thing  confequent  to  thefe  affe&ions  ;  then,  if 
any  one  in  a  quiet  ftate  gives  up  his  body  to  motions,  he  will  be  vanquifhed. 
by  them  and  diflblved.  But  if  any  one  imitates  that  nature  which  we  called 
the  nourifher  of  the  univerfe,  fo  as  never  to  fuffer  the  body  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  reft,  but  perpetually  moves  and  agitates  it  throughout,  he  will  then  affift: 
the  internal  and  external  motions  according  to  nature  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
a  moderate  agitation,  will  reduce  into  order  and  adorn  the  wandering  paffions 
and  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  their  alliance  with  each  other.  Such  a  one, 
indeed,  as  we  faid  in  our  former  difcourfe  about  the  univerfe,  will  not,  by 
placing  foe  againft  foe,  fuffer  war  and  difeafe  to  be  produced  in  the  body  ; 
but,  combining  friend  with  friend,  will  thus  render  the  body  healthy  and 
found.  But,  of  all  motions,  that  is  the  beft  in  any  nature  which  takes  place 
in  itfelf  from  itfelf :  for  this  is  particularly  allied  to  the  dianoetic  motion  of 
the  univerfe.  But  that  motion  is  of  the  worfe  kind  which  is  produced  by 
another.  And  that  is  the  worft  of  all  motions,  when  the  body,  being  in  a 
recumbent  and  quiet  ftate,  is  moved  by  others  according  to  parts.  And 
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hence,  of  all  the  purgations  and  concretions  of  the  body,  that  is  the  bell: 
which  fubfiFs  through  gymnaFic.  The  next  to  this  is  that  which  takes 
place  through  ealy  carriage,  whether  in  a  {hip  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 
But  the  third  fpecies  of  motion  is  only  to  be  ufed  when  vehemently  neceflary, 
and  at  no  other  time  by  any  one  endued  with  intellect :  and  this  is  that 
medical  motion  which  is  performed  by  pharmaceutical  purgations.  For 
difeafes,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  dangerous,  are  not  to  be  irritated  by 
medicines.  For  every  compolition  of  difeafes  is  in  a  certain  refpedl  limilar 
to  the  nature  of  animals.  And  indeed  the  alfociation  of  the  animal  nature 
is  allotted  Fated  periods  of  life  ;  both  the  whole  genus,  and  every  individual, 
containing  in  itfelf  a  fatal  term  of  living,  feparate  from  the  paffions  which 
neceffity  produces.  For  the  triangles,  which  from  the  very  beginning  pof- 
feffed  the  power  of  each  animal,  are  fufficiently  able  to  cohere  together  for 
a  certain  time  :  but  life  beyond  this  period  cannot  be  extended  to  any  one. 
The  fame  mode  of  compolition  likewife  fubfiFs  about  difeafes  ;  which  if  any 
one  deFroys  by  medicine  before  the  fated  time,  he  will  only  produce  great 
difeafes  from  fmall  ones,  and  many  from  a  few.  On  this  account  it  is 
neceflary  to  difcipline  all  fuch  maladies  by  proper  diet,  according  as  every 
one’s  leifure  will  permit ;  and  to  avoid  irritating  by  medicines  a  moft  difficult 
difeafe.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning  the  common  animal  and 
its  corporeal  part  ;  and  how  thefe  may  be  difciplined  and  governed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  life  according  to  reafon  in  the  moil  eminent 
degree. 

But  that  which  is  deflined  to  govern,  ought  much  more  and  by  far  the 
firft  to  be  furnifhed  as  much  as  poffible  with  fuch  materials  as  may  render  it 
capable,  of  dilciplinative  fway,  in  a  manner  the  moll  beautiful  and  the  bell. 
To  difcufs  accurately  indeed  particulars  of  this  kind  would  require  a  treatife 
folely  confined  to  fuch  a  difcuffion  :  but  if  any  one  flightly  confiders  this 
affair  in  a  manner  confequent  to  what  has  been  above  delivered*  luch  a  one 
by  thus  proceeding  will  not  unfealonably  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  purfuit. 
We  have  often  then  previoufly  aflerted  that  there  are  three  fpecies  of  foul 
within  us,  triply  diflributed  ;  and  that  each  has  its  own  proper  motions. 
And  we  fhall  now,  therefore,  briefly  affirm,  that  when  any  one  of  them  is 
in  a  torpid  Fate,  and  reFs  from  its  own  proper  motions,  it  neceflarily  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  moft  imbecil ;  but  that,  when  it  is  employed  in  convenient  exercifes, 
it  becomes  moft  vigorous  and  robuft.  We  fhould,  therefore,  be  careful  that 
the  feveral  fpecies  may  preferve  their  motions,  fo  as  to  be  commenfurate  to 
each  other. 

With  refpeft,  however,  to  the  moft  principal  and  excellent  fpecies  of  the 
foul,  we  fhould  conceive  as  follows  :  that  Divinity  affigned  this  to  each  of  us  as 
a  daemon  ;  and  that  it  refides  in  the  very  fummit  of  the  body,  elevating  us  from 
earth  to  an  alliance  with  the  heavens ;  as  we  are  not  terreftrial  plants,  but 
bloftoms  of  heaven.  And  this  indeed  is  moft  truly  afferted.  For,  from 
whence  the  firft  generation  of  the  l'oul  arofe,  from  thence  a  divine  nature 
being  lufpended  from  our  head  and  root,  dire&s  and  governs  the  whole  of 
our  corporeal  frame.  In  him,  therefore,  who  vehemently  labours  to  fatisfy 
the  cravings  of  defire  and  ambition,  all  the  conceptions  of  his  foul  muft  be 
neceflarily  mortal;  and  himl'elf  as  much  as  poffible  muft  become  entirely 
mortal,  lince  he  leaves  nothing  unaccomplifhed  which  tends  to  increafe  his 
perifhable  part.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  is  feduloufly  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  the  wifdom  of  truth, 
and  who  employs  his  moft  vigorous  exertions  in  this  one  purfuit ; — it  is 
perfedly  necelfary  that  fuch  a  one,  if  he  touches  on  the  truth,  Should  be 
endued  with  wifdom  about  immortal  and  divine  concerns  ;  and  that  he  Should 
participate  of  immortality,  as  far  as  human  nature  permits,  without  leaving 
any  part  of  it  behind.  And  befides,  as  fuch  a  one  always  cultivates  that  which 
is  divine,  and  has  a  daemon  moft  excellently  adorned  refiding  in  his  effence, 
he  muft  be  happy  in  the  moft  eminent  degree.  The  culture  of  all  the 
parts  is  indeed  entirely  one,  and  conlifts  in  affigning  proper  nutriment  and 
motion  to  each.  But  the  motions  which  are  allied  to  the  divine  part  of  our 
nature  are  the  dianoetic  energies  and  circulations  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe, 
therefore,  each  of  us  ought  to  purfue ;  reftoring  in  fuch  a  manner  thofe  re¬ 
volutions  in  our  head  (which  have  been  corrupted  by  our  wanderings  about 
generation),  through  diligently  confidering  the  harmonies  and  circulations 
of  the  univerfe,  that  the  intelledlive  power  may  become  affimilated  to  the 
object  of  intelligence,  according  to  its  antient  nature.  For,  when  thus 
affimilated,  we  fhall  obtain  the  end  of  the  beft  life  propofed  by  the  Gods  to 
men,  both  at  prefent  and  in  all  the  future  circulations  of  time.  And  now 
4  that 
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that  deputation  which  we  announced  at  the  beginning  concerning  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  far  as  to  the  generation  of  man,  has  almoft  received  its  confum- 
mation.  For  we  fhall  briefly  run  over  the  generation  of  other  animals,  and 
this  no  further  than  neceflity  requires  :  for  thus  any  one  may  appear  to  him- 
felf  to  preferve  a  convenient  meafure  in  fuch  a  difputation.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  fpeak  concerning  thefe  as  follows  : 

Thofe  who  on  becoming  men  are  timid,  and  pafs  through  life  unjuftly, 
will  according;  to  affimilative  reafoning  be  changed  into  women  in  their 
fecond  generation.  And  at  the  fame  time  through  this  caufe  the  Gods  de- 
vifed  the  love  of  copulation  ;  compofing  an  animal  or  animated  fubftance,  and 
placing  one  in  us,  but  another  in  the  female  nature.  But  they  produced  each 
in  the  following  manner.  That  proceffion  of  liquid  aliment  which  pafles 
through  the  lungs  under  the  reins  into  the  bladder,  and  which  being  com- 
prefled  by  the  breath  is  emitted  externally, — this  the  Gods  receiving,  they 
deduced  it  after  the  manner  of  a  pipe  into  the  concrete  marrow,  through  the 
neck  and  fpine  of  the  back  :  and  this  is  what  we  called  feed  in  the  former 
part  of  our  difcourfe.  But  this,  in  confequence  of  being  animated  and  re¬ 
ceiving  refpiration,  produces  in  the  part  where  it  refpires  a  vital  defire  of 
effluxion  ;  and  thus  perfeds  in  us  the  love  of  begetting.  On  this  account, 
that  nature  which  fubfifts  about  the  privy  parts  of  men,  becoming  refradory 
and  imperious,  and  as  it  were  an  animal  unobedient  to  reafon,  endeavours 
through  raging  defire  to  poffefs  abfolute  l'way.  In  like  manner  the  privities 
and  matrix  of  women,  forming  an  animal  defirous  of  procreating  children, 
when  it  remains  without  fruit  beyond  the  flower  of  its  age,  or  for  a  ft  ill  more 
extended  period,  fuffers  the  reftraint  with  difficulty  and  indignation  ;  and 
wandering  every  way  through  the  body,  obftruds  the  paffage  of  the  breath, 
does  not  permit  refpiration  to  take  place,  introduces  other  extreme  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  caufes  all-various  difeafes  ;  till  the  defire  and  love  of  the  parts  educe 
feed  like  fruit  from  a  tree  :  but,  when  educed,  they  fcatter  it  into  the  matrix 
as  into  a  field.  Hence  women  conceive  animals  invisible  at  firft  through 
their  fmallnefs,  rude  and  unformed  ;  when  they  become  large,  through  di- 
fperfion  of  the  feed,  nourifh  them  within  ;  and,  laftly,  leading  them  into  light 
perfedt  the  generation  of  animals.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  women  and  every  thing  female  performed.  But  the  tribe  of  birds 
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fucceeds  in  the  next  place,  falhioned  from  men,  and  receiving  wings  inftead 
of  hairs.  Thefe  are  produced  from  fuch  men  as  are  indeed  innocent,  but 
inconftant  and  light  ;  who  are  curious  about  things  fituated  on  high  ;  but 
are  fo  infatuated  as  to  think,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fight,  that  demon- 
ftrations  about  things  of  this  kind  are  the  moft  firm  and  incontrovertible  of 
all.  But  the  pedeftrian  and  favage  tribe  of  animals  was  generated  from 
men  1 ,  who  being  entirely  deftitute  of  philofophy,  never  elevated  their  eyes 
to  any  objedd  in  the  heavens ;  and  this  becaufe  they  never  employed  the  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  head,  but  followed  the  impulfe  of  thofe  parts  of  the  foul 
which  rule  in  the  belly  and  breaft.  Hence  from  ftudies  of  this  kind  drawing 
the  anterior  members  and  head  to  the  ground,  they  fix  them  through  proxi¬ 
mity  of  nature  in  the  earth.  Befides  this,  they  poftefs  long  and  all-various 
heads ;  as  the  circulations  of  each  are  through  idlenefs  compreffed  and  broken : 
and  by  this  means  their  race  becomes  quadruped  and  multiped  ;  the  Divinity 
afligning  many  feet  to  fuch  as  are  more  unwife,  that  they  may  be  more 
ftrongly  drawn  towards  the  earth.  But  the  moft  unwife  of  thefe,  and  every 
way  extending  all  their  body  oil  the  earth,  as  if  there  was  no  longer  any 
occafion  of  feet,  the  Gods  generated  without  feet,  and  deftined  them  to  creep 
on  the  earth.  The  fourth  genus  is  the  aquatic,  which  was  produced  from 
fuch  men  as  were  ftupid  and  ignorant  in  the  moft  remarkable  degree  ;  and 
whom  thofe  transformers  of  our  nature  did  not  think  deferving  of  a  pure 
refpiration,  on  account  of  their  pofteffing  a  foul  in  an  unpurified  ftate,  through 
extreme  tranfgreffion.  And  hence  they  impelled  them  into  the  turbid  and 
profound  refpiration  of  water,  inftead  of  the  attenuated  and  pure  refpiration 
of  air  :  from  whence  the  genus  of  fifti  and  oyfters,  and  the  multitude  of  all 
aquatic  animals  arofe  ;  and  who  are  allotted  habitations  in  the  laft  regions 
of  the  univerfe,  as  the  punifhment  of  extreme  ignorance.  And  thus  after 
this  manner,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  migrate  into  each  other  ;  while 
they  are  changed  by  the  lofs  and  acquifition  of  intellect  and  follv.  Our 
difcourfe,  therefore,  concerning  the  univerfe  has  now  obtained  its  conclufion. 

1  Plato  here  generating  mortal  animals  through  the  human  foul,  after  its  polity  in  the  heavens, 
leads  it  into  the  pedeftrian  genus,  that  he  may  completely  produce  man ;  and  after  this  has  atted 
erroneoufly,  he  again  leads  it  into  the  winged,  and  into  the  pedeftrian  and  favage  genus,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  the  aquatic. 
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For  this  world,  comprehending  and  receiving  its  completion  from  mortal 
and  immortal  animals,  is  thus  rendered  a  vifible  animal  containing  vifible 
natures,  the  image  of  an  intelligible  God,  fendble,  the  greateft  and  bed,  the 
mod  beautiful  and  perfed ;  being  no  other  than  this  one  and  only-begotten 
heaven. 
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It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  though  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
among  the  writings  of  the  antients  which  has  more  generally  attradted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  every  age  than  the  Atlantic  hiftory  of  Plato,  yet 
no  more  than  one  fingle  paffage  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  lines  has,  prior  to 
my  tranflation  of  the  Timasus,  appeared  in  any  modern  language.  Much 
has  been  faid  and  written  by  the  moderns  refpedling  the  Atlantic  ifland  ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  original  fource  has  not  even  been  fufpedted. 

That  the  authenticity  of  the  following  hiftory  fhould  have  been  queftioned. 
by  many  of  the  moderns,  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  if  we  confider  that  it  is 
the  hiftory  of  an  ifland  and  people  that  are  afferted  to  have  exifted  nine 
thousand  years  prior  to  Solon;  as  this  contradicts  the  generally-received 
opinion  refpe&ing  the  antiquity  of  the  world.  However,  as  Plato  exprefsly 
affirms,  that  it  is  a  relation  in  every  refjietrt  true  1 ,  and,  as  Crantor  3,  the 
firft  interpreter  of  Plato,  afferts,  “  that  the  following  hiftory  was  faid,  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  of  his  lime,  to  be  ftill  preferved  infcribed  on  pillars,”  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  leaft  as  well  attefted  as  any  other  narration  in  any^ 
antient  hifforian.  Indeed,  he  who  proclaims  that  “  truth  is  the  fource  of 
every  good  both  to  Gods  and  men,”  and  the  whole  of  whofe  works  confifts 
in  detecting  error  and  exploring  certainty,  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have 

*  XlavTaaraai  ys  pnv 

3  ‘O  TrpuTos  too  Tl^aravog  e&yyTw  Kpavrap.  Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  24.  et  mox—MapTupovcri  3t  zai  ii 
fTpotywai  Quiai  ruv  Atymnav  ev  amtous  eti  a  ^  lavia  ytypa<p&cti  Myancs. 
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wilfully  deceived  mankind  by  publifhing  an  extravagant  romance  as  matter 
of  fa£t,  with  all  the  precilion  of  hiftorical  detail. 

Some  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  America  is  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ifland  of  Plato  ;  and  others  have  thought  that  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa 
towards  the  louth  and  weft  were  regarded  hy  Plato  in  this  narration.  Thefe 
opinions,  however,  are  fo  obvioufly  erroneous,  that  the  authors  of  them  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  read  this  dialogue,  and  the  firft  part  of  the 
Timaeus  ;  for  in  thefe  it  is  afterted  that  this  ifland,  in  the  fpace  of  one  day 
and  night,  was  abforbed  in -the  fea. 

I  only  add,  that  this  dialogue  is  an  appendix,  as  it  were,  to  the  Timaeus, 
and  that  it  is  not  complete,  Plato  being  prevented  by  death  from  finifhing 
it,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Solon. 
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Tim^us. 

As  pleafant,  Socrates,  as  is  reft  after  a  long  journey,  fo  pleating  to  me  fs 
the  prefent  liberation  from  an  extended  difcourie.  But  I  befeech  the  world, 
that  God,  which  was  in  reality  generated  formerly,  though  but  recently  in 
our  difcuftion,  to  prelerve  thofe  things  which  we  have  afferted  with  redii- 
tude,  but  to  inffidt  on  us  a  becoming  punifhment  if  we  have  involuntarily  faid 
any  thing  difcordant.  But  the  proper  punifhment  of  him  who  adts  difor- 
derly  and  inelegantly,  is  to  make  him  adt  with  order  and  elegance.  That  we 
may,  therefore,  after  this  fpeak  rightly  refpedting  the  generation  of  the  Gods, 
let  us  befeech  that  divinity,  the  world,  to  impart  to  us  the  medicine 
fcience ,  which  is  the  mojl  jierfeFt  and  beji  of  all  medicines.  But  having  prayed, 
let  us  deliver,  according  to  our  agreement,  the  following  difcourfe  to  Critias. 

Crit.  I  receive  it,  O  Timteus  :  and  as  you,  at  the  beginning  of  your  dif¬ 
cuffion,  entreated  pardon,  as  being  about  to  fpeak  of  great  things  ;  in  like 
manner,  I  at  prefent  entreat  the  fame.  Indeed  I  think  that  I  ought  to  folicit 
pardon  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  for  the  enfuing  difcourfe,  though  I  nearly 
know  that  this  my  requeft  is  very  ambitious,  and  more  ruftic  than  is  proper  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  let  us  begin  the  difcourfe.  For  who  endued  with  a 
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found  mind  will  attempt  to  fay  that  the  things  which  have  been  afferted  by 
you  have  not  been  well  faid  ?  But  that  the  particulars  which  remain  to  be 
difcuifed  require  greater  indulgence,  as  being  more  difficult,  this  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  ffiow.  For  he,  O  Timaeus,  who  difcourfes  concernino-  the  Gods 

O 

to  men,  may  more  eafily  appear  to  fpeak  all  that  is  fufficient  than  he  who 
difcourfes  concerning  mortals  to  you.  For  the  unlkilfulnefs  and  vehement 
ignorance  of  the  auditors  about  things  of  this  kind  afford  a  great  copia  verbo- 
rum  to  him  who  enters  on  the  difcuffion  of  them  :  but  we  know  how  we  are 
circumftanced  with  refpedt  to  the  Gods.  However,  that  I  may  more  plainly 
..evince  what  I  fay,  thus  attend  to  me  in  what  follows  : —  It  is  requifite  that  all 
we  ffiall  fay  fhould  become  in  a  certain  refpedt  an  imitation  and  a  refem- 
blance.  But  we  fee  the  facility  and  fubtilty  which  take  place  in  the  repre- 
fentation  exhibited  by  pictures  of  divine  and  human  bodies,  in  order  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  fpedtators  to  be  apt  imitations.  We  likewife  fee, 
with  refpedt  to  the  earth,  mountains,  rivers,  woods,  all  heaven,  and  the  re¬ 
volving  bodies  which  it  contains,  that  at  firft  we  are  delighted  if  any  one  is 
able  to  exhibit  but  a  (lender  reprefentation  to  our  view  ;  but  that  afterwards, 
as  not  knowing  any  thing  accurately  about  fuch-like  particulars,  we  neither 
examine  nor  blame  the  pictures,  but  ufe  an  immanifeft  and  fallacious  adum¬ 
bration  reflecting  them.  But  when  any  one  attempts  to  reprefent  our 
bodies,  we  acutely  perceive  what  is  omitted,  through  our  continual  and 
•familiar  animadverfion  of  them,  and  we  become  fevere  judges  of  him 
who  does  not  perfedtly  exhibit  all  the  requifite  fimilitudes.  It  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  coiffider  the  fame  thing  as  taking  place  in  difcourfe.  For,  with 
refpedt  to  things  celeftial  and  divine,  we  are  delighted  with  affertions  con¬ 
cerning  them  that  are  but  in  a  fmall  degree  adapted  to  their  nature;  but  we 
accurately  examine  things  mortal  and  human.  And  hence  it  is  requifite  to 
pardon  whatever  in  the  enfuing  difcourfe  may  be  delivered  in  an  unbecoming 
manner.  For  it  is  proper  to  think,  that  to  affimilate  mortal  concerns  to 
opinion,  is  not  an  eafy  but  a  difficult  talk.  I  have  faid  all  this,  Socrates, 
being  willing  to  remind  you,  and  to  folicit  not  lefs  but  greater  pardon  for 
the  following  difcourfe.  But  if  my  requeft  ffiall  appear  to  you  to  be  juft, 
do  you  willingly  impart  this  gift. 

Soc.  Why  fhould  we  not,  O  Critias,  impart  it  ?  And  befides  this,  the 
fame  pardon  muft  be  granted  by  us  to  a  third.  For  it  is  evident  that  Her- 
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mocrates  *,  who  is  to  fpeak  fhortly  after,  will  make  the  fame  requeff.  That 
he,  therefore,  may  make  a  different  exordium,  and  may  not  be  obliged  to 
repeat  what  you  have  faid,  let  him  know  that  pardon  is  granted  him,  and  let 
him,  therefore,  prepare  to  fpeak.  But  I  previoufly  announce  to  you,  friend 
Critias,  the  conceptions  of  the  theatre  *.  For  the  poet  has  approved  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  perfon  who  fpoke  in  it  before  ;  fo  that  you  will  require 
abundant  pardon  in  attempting  to  difcharge  the  office  of  his  fucceffor. 

Her.  You  announce  the  fame  thing  to  me,  Socrates,  as  to  him.  But  de¬ 
fending  men,  Critias,  never  erect  a  trophy.  It  is,  therefore,  requifite  to 
proceed  in  a  virile  manner  to  the  difcourfe,  and,  invoking  Paean  and  the 
Mufes,  to  exhibit  and  celebrate  antient  citizens  who  were  excellent  men. 

Crit.  O  friend  Hermocrates,  as  you  are  to  fpeak  on  the  following  day, 
having  another  to  fpeak  before  you,  on  this  account  you  are  courageous.  But 
he  will,  perhaps,  manifeft  to  you  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  You, 
therefore,  thus  exhorting  and  encouraging  me,  I  lhall  obey  ;  and  befides  thofe 
Gods  which  you  have  mentioned,  I  Shall  invoke  others,  and  efpecially  Mne- 
mofyne.  For  nearly  the  greatefl  reafons  and  difcuffions  are  contained  for  us 
in  this  Divinity.  If,  then,  we  can  Sufficiently  remember  and  relate  the  narra¬ 
tion  which  was  once  given  by  the  Egyptian  priefis,  and  brought  hither  by 
Solon,  you  know  that  we  Shall  appear  to  this  theatre  to  have  Sufficiently 
accomplished  our  part.  This,  therefore,  muff  now  be  done,  and  without  any 
further  delay. 

But  firfi  of  all  we  muff  recoiled!,  that  the  period  of  time  from  which  a  war 
is  faid  to  have  fubfifled  between  all  thofe  that  dwelt  beyond  and  within  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  amounts  to  nine  thoufand  years  :  and  this  war  it  is  now 
requifite  for  us  to  difcufs.  Of  thofe,  therefore,  that  dwelt  within  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  this  city  was  the  leader,  and  is  faid  to  have  fought  in  every 
battle  ;  but  of  thofe  beyond  the  pillars,  the  kings  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  were 
the  leaders.  But  this  ifland  we  faid  was  once  larger  than  Libya  and  Afia, 
but  is  now  a  mafs  of  impervious  mud ,  through  concifpons  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
thofe  who  are  failing  in  the  vaf  fea  can  no  longer  find  a  p  of  age  from  hence 
thither.  The  courie  of  our  narration,  indeed,  will  unfold  the  many  bar¬ 
barous  nations  and  Grecian  tribes  which  then  exifted,  as  they  may  happen 

1  This  fpeech  of  Hermocrates  is  not  extant.  *  Viz.  the  perfons  of  the  dialogue. 
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to  prefent  themfelves  to  our  view  :  but  it  is  neceffary  to  relate,  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  the  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  their  adverfaries,  together  with  the 
power  and  the  polities  of  each.  And  in  difcourfmg  of  thefe  we  fhall  give 
the  preference  to  our  own  people. 

The  Gods,  then,  once  were  locally  allotted  *  the  whole  earth,  but  not  with 
contention  :  for  it  would  be  abfurd  that  the  Gods  fhould  be  ignorant  of  what 
is  adapted  to  every  one,  or  that,  knowing  that  which  rather  belongs  to  others, 
they  fhould  endeavour,  through  ftrife,  to  poffefs  what  is  not  their  own. 
Like  wife  ^receiving  places  agreeable  to  them,  from  the  allotments  of  juftice, 
they  inhabited  the  various  regions  of  the  earth.  In  conference  of  this,  too, 
like  fhepherds,  they  nouriftied  us  as  their  pofleffions,  flocks,  and  herds  ;  with 
this  exception,  however,  that  they  did  not  force  bodies  to  bodies  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fhepherds,  who,  when  feeding  their  cattle,  compel  them  to  come 
together  with  blows  r  but  they  confidered  us  as  a  docile  and  obedient  animal  j 
and,  as  if  piloting  a  pliant  fhip,  employed  perfuafion  for  the  rudder;  and 
with  this  conception  as  the  leader,  they  governed  the  whole  mortal  race. 
Different  Gods,  therefore,  being  allotted,  adorned  different  places.  But 
Vulcan  and  Minerva2,  who  poffefs  a  common  nature,  both  becaufe  they 

are 

1  As,  according  to  the  theology  of  Plato,  there  is  not  one  father  of  the  univerfe  only,  one 
providence,  and  one  divine  law,  but  many  fathers  fubordinate  to  the  one  firft  father,  many  ad- 
miniftrators  of  providence  pofterior  to,  and  comprehended  in,  the  one  univerfal  providence  of  the 
demiurgus  of  all  things,  and  many  laws  proceeding  from  one  firfl  law,  it  is  necelfary  that  there 
fhould  be  different  allotments,  and  a  diverfity  of  divine  diftribution.  The  allotment,  however, 
of  a  divine  nature  is  a  government  exempt  from  all  paflivity,  and  a  providential  energy  about  the 
fubje&s  of  its  government. 

1  Vulcan  is  that  divine  power  which  prefides  over  the  fpermatic  and  phyfical  reafons,  or  pro¬ 
ductive  principles,  which  the  univerfe  contains :  for  whatever  Nature  accomplifhes  by  verging 
towards  bodies,  Vulcan  performs  in  a  divine  and  exempt  manner,  by  moving  Nature,  and  ufing  her 
as  an  inftrument  in  his  own  proper  fabrication  ;  fince  natural  heat  has  a  Vulc&nian  charaCterifh'c, 
and  was  produced  by  Vulcan  for  the  purpofe  of  fabricating  a  corporeal  nature.  Vulcan,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  power  which  perpetually  prefides  over  the  fluctuating  nature  of  bodies;  and  hence, 
fays  Olympiodorus,  he  operates  with  bellows  (ev  (puva. if)  ;  which  occultly  fignifles  his  operating  in 
natures  (avn  rev  ev  txi s  (pwrzai).  But  by  earth  we  mull  underhand  matter ,  which  was  thus  fymbo- 
lically  denominated  by  the  antients,  as  we  learn  from  Porphyry  de  Antr.  Nymph.  By  Minerva 
we  muft  underhand  the  fummit  (stopu <pn)  of  all  thofe  intellectual  natures  that  refide  in  Jupiter,  the 
artificer  of  the  world:  or,  in  other  words,  fhe  is  that  deity  which  illuminates  all  mundane  natures 
with  intelligence.  TJre  Athenians,  therefore,  who  are  fouls  of  a  Minerval  charaCteriftic,  may  be 
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are  the  offspring  of  the  fame  father,  and  becaufe,  through  phiiofophy  and 
the  hudy  of  arts,  they  tend  to  the  fame  things  ; — thefe,  I  fay,  in  confequence 
of  this,  received  one  allotment,  viz.  this  region,  as  being  naturally  allied  and 
adapted  to  virtue  and  prudence.  But  thefe  Divinities  having  produced 
worthy,  earth-born  men,  arranged  in  their  intelle&ual  part  the  order  of  a 
polity.  Of  thefe  men  the  names  are  preferved  ;  but  their  works,  through 
the  extinction  of  thole  that  received  them,  and  length  of  time,  have  difap- 
peared.  For  the  furviving  race  of  men,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  are 
always  mountaineers,  and  void  of  difcipline,  who  have  only  heard  the  names 
of  men  that  were  powerful  in  the  region,  and  who,  befides  this,  have  been 
acquainted  but  with  few  of  the  tranfaclions  of  the  country.  In  confequence, 
therefore,  of  loving  thefe  antient  men,  they  gave  the  names  of  them  to  their 
children  :  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  virtues  and  laws  of  thofe  before 
them  ;  for  of  thefe  they  knew  nothing,  but  what  they  gathered  from  cer¬ 
tain  obfcure  rumours  ;  and  as  for  many  generations  they  were  in  want  of 
neceffaries,  both  they  and  their  children  directed  their  attention  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  they  were  deftitute,  difcourfed  about  thefe,  and  neglected 
paft  and  antient  tranfa&ions.  For  mythology,  and  an  inveftigation  of 
antient  affairs,  commence  in  cities  in  conjunction  with  leifure,  when  the 
neceffaries  of  life  are  procured  ;  but  not  before.  On  this  account  the  names 
of  antient  tranfaChons  were  preferved,  without  any  account  of  the  tranf- 
adlions  themfelves.  But  I  infer  that  this  was  the  cafe,  faid  Solon,  becaufe 
thofe  priefts,  in  their  narration  of  the  war  at  that  period,  inferred  many 
names  fimilar  to  thofe  that  were  adopted  afterwards,  fuch  as  Cecrops, 
Erechtheus,  Erichthonius,  Erifichthon,  and  many  other  of  thofe  names  which 
are  commemorated  prior  to  Thefeus.  This  was  likewife  the  cafe  with  the 
names  of  the  women.  The  figure  too  and  ftatue  of  Minerva  evinced,  that 
at  that  period  the  ffudies  of  women  and  men  with  relpeft  to  war  were 
common,  as  an  armed  image  was  then  dedicated  to  the  Goddefs  ;  this  ferving 
as  a  document,  that  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  both  male  and 
female  are  naturally  able  to  purfue  in  common  every  virtue,  which  is 

very  properly  faid  to  be  the  progeny  of  Vulcan  and  the  Earth,  becaufe  Vulcan,  who  perpetually 
imitates  the  intellectual  energy  of  Minerva  in  his  fabrication  of  the  fenfible  univerfe,  imparts  to 
them  through  this  imitation  thofe  vehicles ,  and  thofe  fpermatic  reafans,  through  which  in  conjunction 
with  mait-er  they  become  inhabitants  of  this  terreftrial  abode. 
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adapted  to  their  fpecies.  But  at  that  time  many  other  tribes  of  citizens 
dwelt  in  this  region,  who  were  flailed  in  the  fabricative  arts,  and  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  warlike  tribe,  however,  lived  from  the  fir  ft  feparate  from 
divine  men,  and  poffefifed  every  thing  requifite  to  aliment  and  education. 
None  of  them,  however,  had  any  private  property  ;  for  all  of  them  confidered 
all  things  as  common.  They  likewife  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
receive  from  other  citizens  beyond  a  fufficiency  of  nutriment ;  and  they 
engaged  in  all  thofe  purfuits  which  we  related  yefterday  as  pertaining  to  the 
guardians  of  our  republic.  It  was  likewife  plaufibly  and  truly  faid  of  our 
region,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  at  that  time  its  boundaries  extended,  on  one 
fide  to  the  Ifthmus,  and  on  the  other  to  Epirus,  as  far  as  to  Cithaeron  and 
Parnethe.  Thefe  boundaries  are  on  the  defcent,  having  Oropia  on  the  right 
hand,  and  limiting  Afopus  toward  the  fea  on  the  left.  It  is  likewife  faid 
that  the  whole  earth  was  vanquifhed  by  the  valour  of  this  region  ;  and  that 
on  this  account  it  was  at  that  time  able  to  fupport  the  numerous  army 
formed  from  the  furrounding  inhabitants.  But  this  it  is  faid  was  a  mighty 
proof  of  virtue.  For  what  is  now  left  of  this  country  may  contend  with 
any  other  in  fertility  of  foil,  in  the  goodnefs  of  its  fruits,  and  in  paftures- 
accommodated  to  every  fpecies  of  animals.  But  then  it  produced  all  thefe, 
not  only  thus  beautiful,  but  likewife  in  the  greateft  abundance.  But  how  is 
this  credible  ?  And  by  what  arguments  can  it  be  fhown  that  thefe  are  the 
remains  of  the  land  that  then  exifted  ?  The  whole  of  this  region  is  fituated 
like  a  long  promontory,  extending  into  the  fea,  from  the  other  continent. 
This  the  profound  receptacle  of  the  fea  every  way  furrounds.  As,  therefore , 
many  and  mighty  deluges  happened  in  that  period  of  nine  thoufand  years  (for 
fo  many  years  have  elapfed  from  that  to  the  prefent  time),  the  defluxions  of 
the  earth  at  thefe  times,  and  during  thefe  calamities,  from  elevated  places, 
did  not,  as  they  are  elfewhere  wont  to  do,  accumulate  any  hillock  which 
deferves  to  be  mentioned,  but,  always  flowing  in  a  circle,  at  length  vanifhed 
in  a  profundity.  The  parts,  therefore,  that  are  left  at  prefent  are  but  as 
fmall  ifiands,  if  compared  with  thofe  that  exifted  at  that  time  ;  and  may  be 
faid  to  refemble  the  bones  of  a  difeafed  body  ;  fuch  of  the  earth  as  was  foft 
and  fat  being  waftied  away,  and  a  thin  body  of  the  country  alone  remaining. 
But  at  that  time  the  land,  being  unmingled,  contained  mountains  and  lofty 
hill*;  and  the  plains,  which  are  now  denominated  Phellei,  were  then  full  of 
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fat  earth  ;  and  the  mountains  abounded  with  woods,  of  which  there  are 
evident  tokens  even  at  prefent.  For  there  are  mountains  which  now 
only  afford  nutriment  for  bees,  but  formerly,  and  at  no  very  diftant  period, 
the  largeft  trees  were  cut  down  from  thofe  mountains,  as  being  adapted 
for  buildings  ;  and  of  thefe  edifices,  the  coverings  ftill  remain.  There  were 
likewife  many  other  lofty  domeftic  trees ;  and  mofl:  fertile  paffures  for 
cattle.  This  region,  too,  every  year  enjoyed  prolific  rain,  which  did  not 
then,  as  now,  run  from  naked  earth  into  the  fea,  but,  being  colledled  in  great 
abundance  from  lofty  places,  and  preferved  for  ufe  in  certain  cavities  of  the 
earth,  diffufed  copious  flreams  of  fountains  and  rivers  to  every  part  of  the 
country ;  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  certain  facred  remains  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  antient  fountains.  And  fuch  was  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  this  region  formerly  ;  befides  which,  it  was  cultivated,  as  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  would  be,  by  real  hufbandmen,  who  were  men  of 
elegant  manners,  and  of  a  drfpofition  naturally  good ;  who  pofTefifed  a  mold 
excellent  foil,  mold  abundant  fdreams  of  water,  and  a  mold  falubrious  tem¬ 
perament  of  air. 

But  the  city  at  that  time  was  built  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  firfd 
place,  the  Acropolis  was  not  then,  as  it  is  at  prefent.  For  now  one  rainy 
night  having  foftened  the  bare  land  round  about,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  at 
the  fame  time  produced  an  earthquake  ;  and  thus  there  happened  a  third 
fatal  inundation  of  water ,  prior  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  1 .  But  prior  to 
this,  the  magnitude  of  the  Acropolis  extended  as  far  as  to  Eridanus  and 
Iliffus,  comprehended  within  itfelf  Pnyx,  and  Lyca'betus,  and  was  bounded 
in  a  direction  oppofite  to  Pnyx.  All  the  land  too  was  glebous,  except  a 
few  places  in  a  more  elevated  fituation  which  were  plain.  Its  exterior 
parts  on  the  left  hand  were  inhabited  by  artifls  and  hufbandmen,  who  cul¬ 
tivated  the  neighbouring  land.  But  the  warlike  tribe  alone  inhabited  the 
elevated  parts,  about  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  being  diftributed 
in  one  enclofure  round  the  garden  as  it  were  of  one  edifice.  For  thofe  who 
raifed  public  buildings,  and  common  banquets  for  the  winter  feafon,  to¬ 
gether  with  whatever  is  adapted  to  a  common  polity,  and  who  furnifhed 
both  thefe,  and  temples  themfelves,  without  gold  and  filver,  all  of  this  de- 

1  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Mofes;  but 
the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other. 
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fcription  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  region.  For  gold  and  Fiver 
were  not  employed  by  any  one  at  any  time  ;  but,  purfuing  a  middle  courfe 
between  arrogance  and  illiberality,  they  built  moderate  houfes,  in  which  both 
they,  and  the  offspring  of  their  offspring  growing  old,  they  always  left  them 
to  others  like  themfelves.  But  in  fummer  they  ufed  gardens,  gymnafia,  and 
public  banquets,  in  places  fituated  towards  the  fouth.  There  was  likewife 
one  fountain  in  the  place  where  the  Acropolis  is  now  fituated,  which  having 
been  exhaufted  by  earthquakes,  fmali  circulating  ftreams  alone  remain  at 
prefent.  But  at  that  time  every  part  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  fprings 
of  water,  which  were  of  a  falutary  temperament  both  in  fummer  and  winter. 
In  this  manner,  then,  thefe  places  were  formerly  inhabited  ;  and  the  men  of 
whom  we  have  been  fpeaking  were  guardians  of  their  own  citizens,  but 
leaders  of  the  other  willing  Greeks.  They  likewife  were  efpecially  careful 
that  there  might  always  be  the  fame  number  of  men  and  women  who  by 
their  age  are  able  to  fight,  and  that  this  number  might  not  be  lefs  than 
twenty  thoufand.  Thefe  men,  therefore,  being  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed, 
and  always  juftly  adminiftering  in  this  manner  both  their  own  affairs  and 
thofe  of  all  Greece,  they  were  efieemed  and  renowned  beyond  every  other 
nation  by  all  Europe  and  Afia,  both  for  the  beauty  of  their  bodies  and  the 
all-various  virtue  of  their  fouls. 

In  the  next  place,  I  fhall  communicate  to  you  from  the  beginning  the 
particulars  refpedting  the  adverfaries  of  thefe  men,  if  I  am  able  to  recollect 
what  I  heard  when  I  was  a  boy.  But,  fomewhat  prior  to  this  narration,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  you  muft  not  be  furprifed  at  often  hearing  me  mention 
Grecian  names  of  barbarous  men.  For  the  caufe  of  this  is  as  follows: — 
Solon  intending  to  infert  this  narration  into  his  verfes,  inveftigated  for  this 
purpofe  the  power  of  names,  and  found  that  thofe  fir  ft  Egyptians  who  com¬ 
mitted  thefe  particulars  to  writing  transferred  thefe  names  into  their  own 
tongue.  He,  therefore,  again  receiving  the  meaning  of  every  name,  intro¬ 
duced  that  meaning  into  our  language.  And  thefe  writings  were  in  the 
poffeflion  of  my  grandfather,  and  are  now  in  mine  :  they  were  likewife  the 
fubjedt  of  my  meditation  while  I  was  a  boy.  If,  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  narration  you  hear  fuch  names  as  fubfift  among  us  at  prefent,  you  muft 
not  be  furprifed  ;  for  you  know  the  caufe.  But  it  will  require  a  long  difi* 
•courfe  to  fpeak  from  the  beginning,  as  I  did  before,  concerning  the  allot¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Gods,  and  to  fliow  how  they  diftributed  the  whole  earth,  here 
into  larger,  and  there  into  leffer  allotments,  and  procured  temples  and  facri- 
fices  for  themfelves.  Neptune,  indeed,  being  allotted  the  Atlantic  ifland, 
fettled  his  offspring  by  a  mortal  woman  in  a  certain  part  of  the  ifland,  of  the 
following  defcription.  Towards  the  fea,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
there  was  a  plain,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  beautifid  of  all  plains, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  Near  this  plain,  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  it,  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  ftadia,  there  was  a  very  low  moun¬ 
tain.  This  was  inhabited  by  one  of  thofe  men  who  in  the  beginning  fpruog 
from  the  earth,  and  whofe  name  was  Evenor.  This  man  living  with  a 
woman  called  Leucippe  had  by  her  Clites,  who  was  his  only  daughter.  But 
when  the  virgin  arrived  at  maturity,  and  her  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
Neptune  1  being  captivated  with  her  beauty  had  conne&ion  with  her,  and 
enclofed  the  hill  on  which  fhe  dwelt  with  fpiral  ftreams  of  .water;  the  fea 
and  the  land  at  the  fame  time  alternately  forming  about  each  other  leffer 
and  larger  zones.  Of  thefe,  two  were  formed  by  the  land,  and  three  by  the 
fea;  and  thefe  zones,  as  if  made  by  a  turner’s  wheel,  were  in  all  parts  equi. 
diftant  from  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fo  that  the  hill  was  inacceffible  to  men. 
For  at  that  time  there  were  no  fhips,  and  the  art  of  failing  was  then  un¬ 
known.  But  Neptune,  as  being  a  divinity,  eafily  adorned  the  ifland  in  the 
middle  ;  caufed  two  fountains  of  water  to  fpring  up  from  under  the  earth, 
one  cold  and  the  other  hot ;  and  likewife  bellowed  all-various  and  fufficient 
aliment  from  the  earth.  He  alfo  begat  and  educated  five  male  twins  ;  and 
having  diftiibuted  all  the  Atlantic  ifland  into  ten  parts,  he  bellowed  upon 
his  firfl-born  fon  his  maternal  habitation  and  the  fur  rounding  land  ;  this  being 
the  largeft  and  the  bell  divifion.  He  likewife  eflablifhed  this  fon  king  of 
the  whole  ifland,  and  made  the  reft  of  his  fons  governors.  But  he  gave  to 
each  of  them  dominion  over  many  people,  and  an  extended  trail  of  land. 
Befides  this,  too,  he  gave  all  of  them  names.  And  his  firft-born  fon,  indeed, 
who  was  the  king  of  all  the  reft,  he  called  Atlas,  whence  the  whole  ifland 
was  at  that  time  denominated  Atlantic.  But  the  twin  fon  that  was  born 

• 

1  A  demoniacal  Neptune,  or  a  demon  belonging  to  the  order  of  Neptune,  by  contributing  to 
the  procreation  of  the  offspring  of  Clites,  is,  in  mythological  language,  faid  to  have  been  cap¬ 
tivated  with  her  beauty,  and  to  have  had  connection  with  her.  See  the  firft  note  to  the  Life  of 
Plato  by  Qlympiodorus. 
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immediately  after  Atlas,  and  who  was  allotted  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
ifland,  towards  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as  far  as  to  the  region  which  at  pre- 
fent  from  that  place  is  called  Gadiric,  he  denominated  according  to  his 
native  tongue  Gadirus,  but  which  we  call  in  Greek  Eumelus.  Of  his 
fecond  twin  offspring,  he  called  one  Ampheres,  and  the  other  Eudsemon. 
The  firft-born  of  his  third  offspring  he  denominated  Mnefeus,  and  the  fecond 
Autochthon.  The  elder  of  his  fourth  iffue  he  called  Elafippus,  and  the 
younger  Meftor.  And,  laftly,  he  denominated  the  firft-born  of  his  fifth  iffue 
Azaes,  and  the  fecond  Diaprepes.  All  thefe  and  their  progeny  dwelt  in  this 
place,  fora  prodigious  number  of  generations,  ruling  over  many  other  iflands, 
and  extending  their  empire,  as  we  have  faid  before,  as  far  as  to  Egypt  and  Tyr- 
rhenia.  But  the  race  of  Atlas  was  by  far  the  moft  honourable  ;  and  of  thefe, 
the  oldeft  king  always  left  the  kingdom,  for  many  generations,  to  the  eldeft 
of  his  offspring.  Thefe,  too,  poffeffed  wealth  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  fur- 
pafs  in  this  relpedt  all  the  kings  that  were  prior  to  them  ;  nor  will  any  that 
may  fucceed  them  eafily  obtain  the  like.  They  had  likewife  every  thing 
provided  for  them  which  both  in  a  city  and  every  other  place  is  fought  after 
as  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  life.  And  they  were  fupplied,  indeed,  with  many 
things  from  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  their  extenfive  empire  ;  but  the 
ifland  afforded  them  the  greater  part  of  every  thing  of  which  they  ftood  in 
need.  In  the  firft  place,  the  ifland  fupplied  them  with  fuch  things  as  are 
dug  out  of  mines  in  a  folid  ftate,  and  with  luch  as  are  melted  :  and  ori- 
ehalcum  1 ,  which  is  now  but  feldom  mentioned,  but  then  was  much  cele¬ 
brated,  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  was  con- 
fldered  as  the  moft  honourable  of  all  metals  except  gold.  Whatever,  too,  the 
woods  afford  for  builders  the  ifland  produced  in  abundance.  There  were 
likewife  lufficient  paftures  there  for  tame  and  favage  animals  ;  together  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  elephants.  For,  there  were  paftures  for  all  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  fed  in  lakes  and  rivers,  on  mountains,  and  in  plains.  And,  in  like 
manner,  there  was  fufficient  aliment  for  the  largeft  and  moft  voracious  kind 
of  animals.  Befides  this,  whatever  of  odoriferous  the  earth  nourishes  at 
prefent,  whether  roots,  or  grafs,  or  wood,  or  juices,  or  gums,  flowers,  or 
fruits,— thefe  the  ifland  produced,  and  produced  them  well.  Again,  the 

1  It  is  uncertain  what  this  orichalcum  was :  perhaps  it  was  the  fame  with  platina. 
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ifland  bore  mild  and  dry  fruits,  fuch  as  we  ufe  for  food,  and  of  which  we 
make  bread,  (aliment  of  this  kind  being  denominated  by  us  leguminous,) 
together  with  fuch  meats,  drinks,  and  ointments,  as  trees  afford.  Here, 
likewife,  there  were  trees,  whofe  fruits  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  fport  and 
pleafure,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceal ;  together  with  fuch  dainties  as 
are  ufed  as  the  remedies  of  fatiety,  and  are  grateful  to  the  weary.  All  thefe 
an  ifland  which  once  exifted,  bore  facred,  beautiful,  and  wonderful,  and  in 
infinite  abundance.  The  inhabitants,  too,  receiving  all  thefe  from  the  earth, 
conftrudled  temples,  royal  habitations,  ports,  docks,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
region,  difpofing  them  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  firft  place,  thofe 
who  refided  about  the  antient  metropolis  united  by  bridges  thofe  zones  of 
the  fea  which  we  before  mentioned,  and  made  a  road  both  to  the  external 
parts  and  to  the  royal  abode.  But  the  palace  of  the  king  was  from  the  firft 
immediately  raifed  in  this  very  habitation  of  the  God  and  their  anceftors. 
This  being  adorned  by  one  perfon  after  another  in  continued  fucceffion,  the 
latter  of  each  always  furpafling  the  former  in  the  ornaments  he  beftowed, 
the  palace  became  at  length  aftonifhingly  large  and  beautiful.  For  they  dug 
a  trench  as  far  as  to  the  outermoft  zone,  which  commencing  from  the  fea 
extended  three  acres  in  breadth,  and  fifty  ftadia  in  length.  And  that  fhips 
might  fail  from  this  fea  to  that  zone  as  a  port,  they  enlarged  its  mouth,  fo 
that  it  might  be  fufficient  to  receive  the  largeft  veffels.  They  likewife  divided 
by  bridges  thofe  zones  of  the  earth  which  feparated  the  zones  of  the  fea,  fo 
that  with  one  three-banked  galley  they  might  fail  from  one  zone  to  the 
other ;  and  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  zones  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
might  fail  under  them.  For  the  lips  of  the  zones  of  earth  were  higher 
than  the  fea.  But  the  greateft  of  thefe  zones,  towards  which  the  fea  diredled 
its  courfe,  was  in  breadth  three  ftadia  :  the  next  in  order  was  of  the  fame 
dimenfion.  But,  of  the  other  two,  the  watery  circle  was  in  breadth  two 
ftadia  ;  and  that  of  earth  was  again  equal  to  the  preceding  circle  of  water : 
but  the  zone  which  ran  round  the  ifland  in  the  middle  was  one  ftadium  in 
breadth.  The  ifland  which  contained  the  palace  of  the  king  was  five  ftadia 
in  diameter.  This,  together  with  the  zones,  and  the  bridge  which  was 
every  way  an  acre  in  breadth,  they  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  ftone,  and  raifed 
towers  and  gates  on  the  bridges  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fea.  Stones, 
too,  were  dug  out  from  under  the  ifland,  on  all  fides  of  it,  and  from  within 
vol.  ii.  4  f  and 
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and  without  the  zones  ;  fome  of  which  were  white,  others  black,  and  others 
red  :  and  thefe  (lone  quarries,  on  account  of  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  afforded 
two  convenient  docks.  With  refpedt  to  the  edifices,  fome  were  of  a  fimple 
ffirudhire,  and  others  were  raifed  from  ftones  of  different  colours  ;  thus  by 
variety  purfuing  pleafure,  which  was  allied  to  their  nature.  They  likewife 
covered  the  fuperficies  of  the  wall  which  inclofed  the  moft  outward  zone 
with  brafs,  ufing  it  for  this  purpofe  as  an  ointment  ;  but  they  covered  the 
fuperficies  of  that  wall  which  inclofed  the  interior  zone  with  tin  :  and  laftly, 
they  covered  that  which  inclofed  the  acropolis  with  orichalcum,  which  (Lines 
with  a  fiery  fplendour. 

The  royal  palace  within  the  acropolis  was  conftrudled  as  follows  : — In  the 
middle  of  it  there  was  a  temple,  difficult  of  accefs,  facred  to  Clites  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  which  was  furrounded  with  an  inclofure  of  gold.  In  this  place 
affembling  in  the  beginning,  they  produced  the  race  of  ten  kings;  and  from  the 
ten  divifions  of  the  whole  region  here  collected  every  year,  they  performed 
feafonable  facrifices  to  each.  But  the  temple  of  Neptune  was  one  Radium 
in  length,  and  three  acres  in  breadth  ;  and  its  altitude  w^as  commenfurate 
to  its  length  and  breadth.  There  was  fomething,  however,  barbaric  in  its 
form.  All  the  external  parts  of  the  temple,  except  the  fummit,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  filver  ;  for  that  was  covered  with  gold.  With  refpedl  to  the 
internal  parts,  the  roof  was  entirely  formed  from  ivory,  variegated  with 
gold,  filver,  and  orichalcum  ;  but  as  to  all  the  other  parts,  fuch  as  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  pavement,  thefe  were  adorned  with  orichalcum.  Golden  ftatues, 
too,  were  placed  in  the  temple  ;  and  the  God  himfelf  was  reprefented  (land¬ 
ing  on  a  chariot,  and  governing  fix-winged  horfes  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
through  his  magnitude,  he  touched  the  roof  with  his  head.  An  hundred 
Nereids  upon  dolphins  were  circularly  difpofed  about  him  ;  for  at  that  time 
this  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  number  of  the  Nereids.  There  were  likewife 
many  other  ftatues  of  private  perfons  dedicated  within  the  temple.  Round  the 
temple,  on  the  outfide,  (food  golden  images  of  all  the  women  and  men  that 
had  defeended  from  the  ten  kings  ;  together  with  many  other  ftatues  of  kings 
and  private  perfons,  which  had  been  dedicated  from  the  city,  and  from  foreign 
parts  that  were  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Atlantic  ifland.  There  was  an  altar,  too, 
which  accorded  in  magnitude  and  conftruclion  with  the  other  ornaments  of 
the  temple  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  palace  was  adapted  to  the  magnitude 
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of  the  empire,  and  the  decorations  of  the  facred  concerns.  The  inhabitants, 
likewife,  ni'ed  fountains  both  of  hot  and  cold  water,  whofe  dreams  were 
copious,  and  naturally  falubrious  and  pleafant  in  a  wonderful  degree.  About 
the  fountains,  too,  edifices  were  condru&ed,  and  trees  planted,  adapted  to 
thefe  fontal  waters.  Receptacles  of  water,  likewife,  were  placed  round  the 
fountains,  fome  of  which  were  expofed  to  the  open  air,  but  others  were 
covered,  as  containing  hot  baths  for  the  winter  feafon.  Of  thefe  receptacles, 
fome  were  appropriated  to  the  roval  family,  and  others,  apart  from  thefe,  to 
private  individuals  ;  and  again,  fome  were  fet  apart  for  women,  and  others 
for  horfes  and  other  animals  of  the  yoke  ;  a  proper  ornament  at  the  fame 
time  being  diftributed  to  each.  They  likewife  brought  defluent  dreams  to 
the  grove  of  Neptune,  together  with  all- various  trees  of  an  admirable  beauty 
and  height,  through  the  fecundity  of  the  foil :  and  thence  they  derived  thefe 
dreams  to  the  exterior  circles,  by  conducing  them  through  channels  over 
the  bridges.  But  in  each  ifland  of  thefe  exterior  circles  there  were  manv 
temples  of  many  Gods,  together  with  many  gardens,  and  gymnafia  apart 
from  each  other,  fome  for  men,  and  others  for  horfes.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  larged  of  the  iflands  there  was  a  principal  hippodrome,  which  was  a 
dadium  in  breadth,  and  the  length  of  which  extended  round  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle,  for  the  purpofe  of  exercifing  the  horfes.  On  all  fides  of  the  hippodrome 
dood  the  dwellings  of  the  officers  of  the  guards.  But  the  defence  of  the 
place  was  committed  to  the  more  faithful  foldiers,  who  dwelt  in  the  fmaller 
circle,  and  before  the  acropolis  ;  and  the  mod  faithful  of  all  the  foldiers  were 
affigned  habitations  within  the  acropolis,  and  round  the  royal  abodes.  The 
docks,  likewife,  were  full  of  three-banked  galleys,  and  of  fuch  apparatus  as 
is  adapted  to  veflels  of  this  kind.  And  in  this  manner  the  parts  about  the 
royal  palaces  were  difpofed.  But  having  palled  beyond  the  external  ports, 
which  were  three  in  number,  a  circular  wall  prefented  itfelf  to  the  view, 
beginning  from  the  fea,  and  every  way  didant  from  the  greated  of  the 
circles  and  the  port  by  an  interval  of  fifty  dadia.  This  wall  terminated  in 
the  mouth  of  the  trench  which  was  towards  the  fea.  The  whole  fpace,  too, 
inclofed  by  the  wall  was  crowded  with  houfes  ;  and  the  bay  and  the 
greated  harbour  were  full  of  (hips  and  merchants  that  came  from  all  parts. 
Hence,  through  the  great  multitude  that  were  here  aflembled,  there  was  an 
all-various  clamour  and  tumult  both  by  day  and  night.  And  thus  we  have 
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nearly  related  the  particulars  refpedfing  the  city  and  the  antient  habitation, 
as  they  were  then  unfolded  by  the  Egyptian  priefts.  In  the  next  place,  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  relate  what  was  the  nature,  and  what  the  arrangement,  of 
the  reft  of  the  region. 

Firft,  then,  every  place  is  faid  to  have  been  very  elevated  and  abrupt  which 
was  fituated  near  the  fea  ;  but  all  the  land  round  the  city  was  a  plain,  which 
circularly  invefted  the  city,  but  was  itfelf  circularly  inclofed  by  mountains 
which  extended  as  far  as  to  the  fea.  This  plain  too  was  fmooth  and  equa¬ 
ble  ;  and  its  whole  length,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  was  three  thoufand 
ftadia  ;  but,  according  to  its  middle  from  the  fea  upwards,  it  was  two  thou¬ 
fand  ftadia.  The  whole  ifland,  likewife,  was  fituated  towards  the  fouth,  but 
from  its  extremities  was  expofed  to  the  north.  Its  mountains  were  then 
celebrated  as  furpaffing  all  that  exift  at  prefent  in  multitude,  magnitude,  and 
beauty ;  and  contained  many  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  were  wealthy. 
Here,  too,  there  were  rivers,  lakes,  and  meadows,  which  afforded  fufficient 
nutriment  for  all  tame  and  favage  animals  ;  together  with  woods,  various 
both  in  multitude  and  kind,  and  in  abundance  adequate  to  the  feveral  pur- 
pofes  to  which  they  are  fubfervient.  This  plain,  therefore,  both  by  nature 
and  the  labours  of  many  kings  in  a  long  period  of  time,  was  replete  with 
fertility.  Its  figure,  too,  was  that  of  a  fquare,  for  the  moft  part  ftraight  and 
long  ;  but  on  account  of  the  trench  which  was  dug  round  it,  it  was  deficient 
in  ftraightnefs.  The  depth,  breadth,  and  length  of  this  trench  are  incredible, 
when  compared  with  other  labours  accomplifhed  by  the  hands  of  men  :  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  we  muft  relate  what  we  have  heard.  Its  depth  was  one 
acre  ;  and  its  breadth  every  where  a  ftaaium.  And  as  it  was  dug  round  the 
whole  plain,  its  length  was  confequently  ten  thoufand  ftadia  1 .  This  trench 
received  the  ftreams  falling  from  the  mountains,  and  which,  circularly  flow¬ 
ing  round  the  plain  towards  the  city,  and  being  colledted  from  different 
parts,  at  length  poured  themfelves  from  the  trench  into  the'  fea.  Ditches 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  being  cut  in  a  right  line  from  this  part,  were 
again  fent  through  the  plain  into  the  trench  near  the  fea  :  but  thefe  were 
feparated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  one  hundred  ftadia.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  brought  wood  to  the  city  from  the  mountains,  and  other  feafonable 

1  That  is,  1250  miles.  This  trench,  however,  was  not  a  more  furprifing  effort  of  human 
xnduftry  than  is  the  prefent  wall  of  China. 
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articles,  in  twofold  veffels,  through  the  trenches  ;  for  the  trenches  interfered 
each  other  obliquely,  and  towards  the  city.  Every  year,  too,  they  twice 
cohered  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  in  winter  ufing  the  waters  from  Jupiter, 
and  in  fummer  bringing  the  productions  of  the  earth  through  the  ftreams 
deduced  from  the  trenches.  With  refpeCt  to  the  multitude  of  men  in  the 
plain  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  war,  it  was  ordered  that  a  commander  in 
chief  fhould  be  taken  out  of  each  allotment.  But  the  magnitude  of  each 
allotted  portion  of  land  was  ten  times  ten  ftadia  ;  and  the  number  of  all  the 
allotments  was  fixty  thoufand.  There  is  faid  to  have  been  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  men  from  the  mountains  and  the  reft  of  the  region  ;  and  all  of  them 
were  diftributed  according  to  places  and  villages  into  thefe  allotments,  under 
their  refpe&ive  leaders.  The  commander  in  chief,  therefore,  of  each  divi- 
fion  was  ordered  to  bring  into  the  field  of  battle  a  fixlh  part  of  the  war- 
chariots,  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  ten  thoufand,  together  with  two 
horfes  and  two  charioteers :  and  again,  it  was  decreed  that  he  fhould 
bring  two  horfes  yoked  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  but  without  a  feat,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  man  who  might  defcend  armed  with  a  fmall  fhield,  and  who 
after  the  charioteer  might  govern  the  two  horfes :  likewife,  that  he  fhould 
bring  two  heavy-armed  foldiers,  two  {lingers,  three  light-armed  foldiers,  three 
hurlers  of  ftones,  and  three  jaculators,  together  with  four  failors,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  men  fufficient  for  one  thoufand  two  hundred  {hips. 
And  in  this  manner  were  the  warlike  affairs  of  the  royal  city  difpofed.  But 
thofe  of  the  other  nine  cities  were  difpofed  in  a  different  manner,  which  it 
would  require  a  long  time  to  relate.  The  particulars  refpeCling  the  governors 
were  inftituted  from  the  beginning  as  follows  : — Each  of  the  ten  kings  pof- 
feffed  abfolute  authority  both  over  the  men  and  the  greater  part  of  the  laws 
in  his  own  divifion,  and  in  his  own  city,  punifhing  and  putting  to  death  whom- 
foever  he  pleafed.  But  the  government  and  communion  of  thefe  kings  with 
each  other  were  conformable  to  the  mandates  given  by  Neptune  ;  and  this 
was  likewife  the  cafe  with  their  laws.  Thefe  mandates  were  delivered  to  them 
by  their  anceftors  infcribed  on  a  pillar  of  orichalcum,  which  was  eretfted  about 
the  middle  of  the  ifland,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Thefe  kings,  there¬ 
fore,  affembled  together  every  fifth,  and  alternately  every  fixth  year,  for 
the  purpofe  of  diftributing  an  equal  part  both  to  the  even  and  the  odd  ;  and, 
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when  a  fie  mb  Led,  they  deliberated  on  the  public  affairs,  inquired  if  any  one 
had  adled  improperly,  and,  if  he  had,  called  him  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
But  when  they  were  about  to  ht  in  judgment  on  any  one,  they  bound  each 
other  by  the  following  compact.  As,  prior  to  this  judicial  procefs,  there 
were  bulls  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  free  from  all  reftraint,  they  feledted  ten 
of  thefe,  and  vowed  to  the  God,  they  would  older  a  facrifice  which  fhould  be 
acceptable  to  him,  viz.  a  vidtim  taken  without  iron,  and  hunted  with  clubs 
and  fnares.  Hence,  whatever  bull  was  caught  by  them  they  led  to  the 
pillar,  and  cut  its  throat  on  the  fummit  of  the  column,  agreeably  to  the 
written  mandates.  But  on  the  pillar,  befides  the  laws,  there  was  an  oath, 
fupplicating  mighty  imprecations  againft  thofe  that  were  difobedient.  When, 
therefore,  facrificing  according  to  their  laws,  they  began  to  burn  all  the 
members  of  the  bull,  they  poured  out  of  a  full  bowl  a  quantity  of  clotted  blood 
for  each  of  them,  and  gave  the  reft  to  the  f  re  ;  at  the  fame  time  luftrating 
the  pillar.  After  this,  drawing  out  of  the  bowl  in  golden  cups,  and  making  a 
libation  in  the  fire,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  judge  according  to 
the  laws  infcribed  on  the  pillar,  and  would  punifh  any  one  who  prior  to 
this  fhould  be  found  guilty;  and  likewife  that  they  would  never  willingly 
tranfgrefs  any  one  of  the  written  mandates.  They  added,  that  they  would 
neither  govern,  nor  be  obedient  to  any  one  who  governed,  contrary  to  the 
prefcribed  law's  of  their  country.  When  every  one  had  thus  fupplicated 
both  for  himfelf  and  thofe  of  his  race,  after  he  had  drunk,  and  had  dedi¬ 
cated  the  golden  cup  to  the  temple  of  the  God,  he  withdrew  to  the  fupper, 
and  his  neceffary  concerns.  But  when  it  W’as  dark,  and  the  fire  about  the 
facrifice  was  abated,  all  of  them,  invefted  with  a  moft  beautiful  azure  gar¬ 
ment,  and  fitting  on  the  ground  near  the  burnt  vidlims,  fpent  the  whole 
night  in  extinguifhing  the  fire  of  the  facrifice,  and  in  judging  and  being 
judged,  if  any  perfon  had  accufed  fome  one  of  them  of  having  tranfgreffed 
the  law's. 

When  the  judicial  procefs  was  finifhed,  and  day  appeared,  they  wrote 
the  decifions  in  a  golden  table,  which  together  with  their  garments  they 
dedicated  as  monuments,  in  the  temple  of  the  God.  There  w'ere  alfo 
many  other  laws  refpedfing  facred  concerns,  and  fuch  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  feveral  kings  ;  but  the  greateft  were  the  following  That  they  fhould 
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never  wage  war  againft  each  other,  and  that  all  of  them  Should  give  aSfift- 
ance  if  any  perfon  in  fome  one  of  their  cities  Should  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  royal  race.  And  as  they  confulted  in  common  refpecting  war  and  other 
a&ions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  anceftors,  they  affigned  the  empire  to 
the  Atlantic  family.  But  they  did  not  permit  the  king  to  put  to  death  any 
of  his  kindred,  unlefs  it  feemed  fit  to  more  than  five  out  of  the  ten  kings. 
Such  then  being  the  power,  and  of  fuch  magnitude,  at  that  time,  in  thofe 
places.  Divinity  transferred  it  from  thence  to  thefe  parts,  as  it  is  reported,  on 
the  following  occafion.  For  many  generations,  the  Atlantics,  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  God  was  fufficient  for  them,  were  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
benignantly  affedted  towards  a  divine  nature,  to  which  they  were  allied. 
For  they  poffefTed  true,  and  in  every  refpedt  magnificent  conceptions-;  and 
employed  mildnefs  in  conjunction  with  prudence,  both  in  thofe  cafual  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  always  taking  place,  and  towards  each  other.  Hence, 
defpifing  every  thing  except  virtue,  they  considered  the  concerns  of  the  pre¬ 
lent  life  as  trifling,  and  therefore  eafily  endured  them  ;  and  were  of  opinion 
that  abundance  of  riches  and  other  poSfeffions  was  nothing  more  than  a 
burthen.  Nor  were  they  intoxicated  by  luxury,  nor  did  they  fall  into  error, 
in  confequence  of  being  blinded  by  incontinence  ;  but,  being  fober  and  vigi¬ 
lant,  they  acutely  perceived  that  all  thefe  things  were  increafed  through  com¬ 
mon  friendship,  in  conjunction  with  virtue  ;  but  that,  by  eagerly  purfuing 
and  honouring  them,  thefe  external  goods  themfelves  were  corrupted,  and, 
together  with  them,  virtue  and  common  friendship  were  deftroyed.  From 
reafoning  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  continuance  of  a  divine  nature,  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  previously  difcuflfed,  were  increafed  among  them. 
But  when  that  portion  of  divinity,  or  divine  deftiny,  which  they  enjoyed, 
vanished  from  among  them,  in  confequence  of  being  frequently  mingled  with 
much  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  human  manners  prevailed, — then,  being  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  events  of  the  prefent  life,  they  aCted  in  a  difgraceful 
manner.  Hence,  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  feeing,  they  appeared  to  be 
bafe  characters,  men  who  feparated  things  molt  beautiful  from  fuch  as  are 
molt  honourable  :  but  by  thofe  who  were  unable  to  perceive  the  true  life, 
which  conduds  to  felicity,  they  were  considered  as  then  in  the  higheft 
degree  worthy  and  bleSTed,  in  confequence  of  being  filled  with  an  unjuft 
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defire  of  pofle/fing,  and  tranfcending  in  power.  But  Jupiter  the  God  of 
Gods,  who  governs  by  law,  and  who  is  able  to  perceive  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  when  he  faw  that  an  equitable  race  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  and 
was  defirous  of  punching  them,  in  order  that  by  acquiring  temperance  they 
might  poflefs  more  elegant  manners,  excited  all  the  Gods  to  affemble  in 
their  mofr  honourable  habitation,  whence,  being  feated  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  univerfe,  he  beholds  all  fuch  things  as  participate  of  generation  :  and 
having  affembled  the  Gods,  he  thus  add  reffed  them  :  ********** 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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Page  473.  The  former  of  thefe  is,  indeed ,  afp  eh  ended  by  intelligence  in  conjunction  with 

reafon. 


T  jFT  us,  in  the  firfl  place,  confider  how  manifold  intelligence  is,  and  collect  by 

reafoning  its  various  progreflions.  The  firfl  intelligence,  therefore,  is  intelligible, 

which  palfes  into  the  fame  with  the  intelligible,  and  is  in  no  refpeft  different  from  it. 

This  is  effential  intelligence  and  effence  itfelf,  becaufe  every  thing  in  the  intelligible 

fubfifls  after  this  manner,  viz.  effentially  and  intelligibly.  The  fecond  is  that  which 
a 

conjoins  intellect  with  the  intelligible,  poffeffmg  an  idiom  connective  and  colledlive 
of  the  extremes,  and  being  life  and  power  ■,  filling,  indeed,  intellect  from  the  intelli¬ 
gible,  in  which  alfo  it  eflablifhes  intellect.  The  third  is  the  conjoined  intelligence 
in  Divine  intellect  itfelf,  being  the  energy  of  intellect,  through  which  it  embraces 
the  intelligible  which  it  contains,  and  according  to  which  it  underftands  and  is  what  it 
is :  for,  it  is  energy  and  intelligence  itfelf,  not  indeed  intelligible,  but  intellectual 
intelligence.  The  intelligence  of  partial  intelle&s  poffeffes  the  fourth  order ;  for  each 
of  thefe  contains  all  things  partially,  viz.  intellect,  intelligence,  the  intelligible,  through 
which  it  is  conjoined  with  wholes,  and  underftands  the  whole  intelligible  world.  The 
fifth  intelligence  is  that  of  the  rational  foul  j  for  as  the  rational  foul  is  called  intellect, 
fo  its  knowledge  is  intelligence,  viz.  a  tranfitive  intelligence,  with  which  time  is  con¬ 
nate.  In  the  fixth  place,  you  may  rank,  if  you  pleafe,  phantaftic  knowledge,  which 
is  by  fome  denominated  intelligence,  and  the  phantafy  itfelf  is  called  a  paffive  intel¬ 
lect,  becaufe  it  knows  whatever  it  knows  inwardly,  and  accompanied  with  types  and 
figures.  For  it  is  common  to  all  intelligence  to  poffefs  the  obje&s  of  its  knowledge 
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inwardly,  and  in  this  it  differs  irom  fenfe.  But  the  higheff  kind  of  intelligence  is  the 
thing  known  itfelf.  The  fecond  is  that  which  fees  the  firfl  totally,  and  is  the  thing 
known  fecondarily.  The  third  is  the  thing  known  partially,  but  perceives  wholes 
through  that  which  is  partial.  The  fourth  fees  wholes  indeed,  but  partially,  and  not 
collectively.  And  the  fifth  is  a  vifion  accompanied  with  paflivity.  Such,  therefore, 
are  the  diverfities  of  intelligence. 

At  prefent,  however,  neither  phantaffic  intelligence  muff  be  affumed ;  for  this  is 
not  naturally  adapted  to  know  true  being,  becaufe  it  is  indefinite,  and  knows  the 
imaginable  accompanied  with  figures.  Eternal  being,  however,  is  unfigured;  and, 
in  ihort,  no  irrational  knowledge  is  capable  of  beholding  being  itfelf,  fince  neither  is 
it  naturally  adapted  to  perceive  univerfal.  Nor  does  Plato'  here  fignify  the  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  rational  foul ;  for  this  does  not  poffefs  collective  vifion,  and  that  which  is 
coordinated  with  eternal  natures,  but  proceeds  according  to  time.  Nor  yet  are  total 
intelligences  to  be  here  underffood ;  for  thefe  are  exempt  from  our  knowledge ;  but 
Timaeus  coordinates  intelligence  with  reafon.  The  intelligence,  therefore,  of  a  partial 
intellect  muff  now  be  affumed ;  for  it  is  this  in  conjunction  with  which  we  once  faw 
true  being.  For  as  fenfe  is  below  the  rational  foul,  fo  intelligence  is  above  it.  For  a 
partial  intellect  is  proximately  eftablifhed  above  eur  effence,  which  it  alfo  elevates  and 
perfects ;  and  to  which  we  convert  ourfelves  when  we  are  purified  through  philofophy 
and  conjoin  our  intellectual  power  with  its  intelligence.  This  partial  intellect  is  par¬ 
ticipated  by  all  other  proximate  daemoniacal  fouls,  and  illuminates  ours,  when  we  con¬ 
vert  ourfelves  to  it,  and  render  our  reafon  intellectual.  It  is  this  intellect  which  Plato 
in  the  Phaedrus  calls  the  governor  of  the  foul,  and  fays  that  it  alone  underftand^  true 
being,  which  is  alfo  perceived  in  conjunction  with  this  intellect,  by  the  foul  which  is 
nourifhed  with  intellect  and  fcience.  In  fhort,  as  every  partial  foul  is  effentially  fuf- 
pended  from  a  certain  daemon,  and  every  daemon  has  a  daemoniacal  intellect  above 
itfelf,  hence,  every  partial  foul  will  have  this  intellect  ranked  prior  to  itfelf  as  an  im¬ 
partible  effence.  Of  this  intellect,  therefore,  the  firft  participant  will  be  a  daemoniacal 
foul,  but  the  fecond,  the  partial  fouls  under  this,  which  likewife  makes  them  to  be  partial. 
It  alfo  appears  that  the  intellect  immediately  above  every  daemon,  fo  far  as  it  is  a  whole 
and  one,  is  the  intellect  of  the  daemon  which  proximately  participates  it,  but  that  it 
alfo  comprehends  the  number  of  the  fouls  which  are  under  it,  and  the  intellectual 
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paradigms  of  them.  Every  partial  foul,  therefore,  will  have  as  an  indivisible  efTence 
its  proper  paradigm,  which  this  intellect  contains,  and  not  fimply  the  whole  intellect, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  daemon  which  is  effentially  its  leader.  Hence,  the  impartible 
belonging  to  every  partial  foul,  may  be  accurately  defined  to  be  the  id_a  of  that  foul, 
comprehended  in  the  one  intellect  which  is  deltined  to  be  the  leader  of  the  demo¬ 
niacal  feries,  under  which  every  fuch  foul  is  arranged.  And  thus  it  will  be  true  that 
the  intellect  of  every  partial  foul  is  alone  fupemally  eftablifhed  among  eternal  entities, 
and  that  every  fuch  foul  is  a  medium  between  the  impartible  above  it  and  the  partible 
nature  below  it.  This,  then,  is  the  intelligence  prior  to  the  foul,  and  which  the  foul 
participates  when  its  intellectual  part  energizes  intellectually.  Hence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  dialogue,  Plato  fays,  that  this  intelligence  is  in  the  Gods,  but  that  it  is 
participated  by  a  few  only  of  the  human  race. 

It  likewife  appears  that  Plato,  unfolding  the  knowledge  of  eternal  being,  calls  it  at 
firft  intelligence,  but  he  alfo  conjoins  with  intelligence  reafon.  For,  when  reafon  un¬ 
derftands  perpetual  being,  as  reafon  it  energizes  tranfi lively,  but  as  perceiving  intel¬ 
lectually  it  energizes  with  fimplicity,  underftands  each  particular  fo  far  as  fimple  at 
once,  but  not  all  things  at  once,  but  palling  from  one  to  another,  at  the  fame  time 
intellectually  perceiving  every  thing  which  it  tranfitively  fees,  as  one  and  fimple. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  confider  what  reafon  is,  and  how  it  is  connate  with  intel¬ 
ligence.  Reafon,  therefore,  is  threefold,  doxaftic,  fcientific,  and  intellectual.  For 
fmce  there  are  in  us  opinion,  the  dianoetic  part,  and  intellect,  which  laft  is  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  dianoetic  part,  and  fince  the  whole  of  our  effence  is  reafon,  In  each  of  thefe 
parts  reafon  muft  be  differently  confidered.  But  neither  is  opinion  naturally  adapted 
to  be  conjoined  with  the  intelligence  of  intellect  in  energy ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
conjoined  with  irrational  knowledge,  fmce  it  only  knows  that  a  thing  is,  but  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  why.  Nor  is  the  dianoetic  part,  fo  far  as  it  proceeds  into  multitude  and 
divifion,  capable  of  recurring  to  an  intellect  above  the  human  foul,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  feparated  through  the  variety  of  its  reafons  from  intellectual  impartibility. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  fummit  of  the  foul,  and  that  which  is  molt  character¬ 
ized  by  unity  in  the  dianoetic  part,  muft  be  eftablifhed  in  the  intelligence  of  a  partial 
intellect,  being  conjoined  with  it  through  alliance.  This,  then,  is  the  reafon  which 
underftands  in  us  intelligibles,  and  an  energy  which  Socrates  in  the  Republic  calls 
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intelligence,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  calls  the  dianoetic  power  a  knowledge  fu'o fill¬ 
ing  between  intelligibles  and  objeCls  of  opinion.  In  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  dialogue, 
Plato  fays,  that  this  reafon,  together  with  fcience,  is  ingenerated  in  the  foul  when  re¬ 
volving  about  the  intelligible.  Science,  however,  has  a  more  various  energy,  explor¬ 
ing  fome  things  by  others ;  but  the  energy  of  intellect  is  more  fimple,  furveying  beings 
by  an  immediate  projection  of  its  vifive  power.  This  highell,  therefore,  and  mod 
indivifible  part  of  our  nature,  Plato  now  denominates  reafon,  as  unfolding  to  us  intel¬ 
lect  and  an  intelligible  eifence.  For,  when  the  foul  abandons  phantafy  and  opinion, 
together  with  various  and  indefinite  knowledge,  and  recurs  to  its  own  impartibility, 
according  to  which  it  is  rooted  in  a  partial  intellect,  and  when  recurring  it  conjoins 
its  own  energy  with  the  intelligence  of  this  intellect,  then,  together  with  it,  it  under- 
Hands  eternal  being,  its  energy  being  both  one  and  twofold,  and  famenefs  and  fepa- 
ration  fubfifting  in  its  intellections.  For  then  the  intelligence  of  the  foul  becomes 
more  collected,  and  nearer  to  eternal  natures,  that  it  may  apprehend  the  intelligible 
together  with  intellect,  and  that  our  reafon,  like  a  lefler,  may  energize  in  conjunction 
with  a  greater,  light. 

But  how  is  true  being  comprehended  by  a  partial  intellect,  or  by  reafon  ?  For  true 
being  is  fuperior  to  all  comprehenfion,  and  contains  in  itfelf  all  things  with  an  exempt 
tranfcendency.  In  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  intellect  poifeifing  its  own 
intelligible,  is  on  this  account  faid  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  an  intelligible  eflence ; 
but  reafon,  through  an  intellect  coordinate  to  itfelf  receiving  conceptions  of  real  beings, 
is  thus  through  thefe  faid  to  comprehend  being.  Perhaps,  alfo,  it  may  be  faid  that 
reafon  running  round  the  intelligible,  and  energizing,  and  being  moved  as  about  a 
centre,  thus  beholds  it ;  intelligence,  indeed,  knowing  it  without  tranfition  and  im- 
partibly,  but  reafon  circularly  energizing  about  its  eifence,  and  evolving  the  united  fub- 
fiitence  of  all  things  which  it  contains. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  what  opinion  is.  According  to  Plato,  then,  the 
doxaftic  power  comprehends  the  reafons  of  fenfibles,  knows  the  eifence  of  thefe,  and 
that  they  are,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their  exiilence  :  the  dianoetic  power,  at 
the  fame  time,  knowing  both  the  effences  and  the  caufes  of  fenfibles,  but  fenfe  having 
no  knowledge  of  either.  For  it  is  clearly  ihown  in  the  Theaetetus  that  fenfe  is  ignorant 
of  eifence,  being  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  caufe  of  what  it  knows.  Hence  it 
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is  neceffary  that  opinion  fhould  be  ranked  in  the  middle,  and  that  it  fhould  know  the 
eflences  of  fenfibles  through  the  reafons  or  produ&ive  principles  which  it  contains,  but 
be  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  For  in  this  right  opinion  differs  from  fcience,  that  it  alone 
knows  that  a  thing  is,  fcience  being  able  to  fpeculate  the  caufe  of  its  fubfiftence. 
Senfe  follows  opinion,  and  is  a  medium  between  the  organ  of  fenfe  and  opinion.  For 
the  organ  of  fenfe  apprehends  fenfibles  with  paffivity  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  deftroyed 
when  they  are  exceffive.  But  opinion  pofleffes  a  knowledge  unattended  with  paffion. 
Senfe  participates  in  a  certain  refpe&of  paffion,  but  has  alfo  fomething  gnoflic,  fo  far  as 
it  is  eftablifhed  in  the  doxaftic  nature,  is  illuminated  by  it,  and  becomes  inverted  with 
reafon,  being  of  itfelf  irrational.  In  this  the  feries  of  gnortic  powers  is  terminated, 
of  which  intelligence  is  the  leader,  being  above  reafon  and  without  tranfition.  But 
reafon  has  the  fecond  order,  which  is  the  intelligence  of  our  foul,  and  tranfitively  partes 
into  contact  with  intelligibles.  Opinion  is  in  the  third  rank,  being  a  knowledge  of 
fenfibles.  And  the  fourth  in  gradation  is  fenfe,  which  is  an  irrational  knowledge  of 
fenfibles.  For  thedianoetic  power  fubfifting  between  intelligence  and  opinion,  is  gnortic 
of  middle  forms,  which  require  an  apprehenfion  more  obfeure  than  that  of  intelligence, 
and  more  clear  than  that  of  opinion.  Hence  opinion  muft  be  placed  next  to  reafon, 
becaufe  it  pofleffes  gnortic  reafons  of  eflences,  but  is  otherwife  irrational,  as  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  caufes.  But  fenfe  muft  be  confidered  as  entirely  irrational.  For,  in  fhort,  each 
of  the  fenfes  knows  the  paffion  fubfifting  about  the  animal  from  a  fenfible  nature.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  with  refped  to  an  apple,  the  fight  knows  that  it  is  red  from  the  paffion  about 
the  eye  ;  the  fmell,  that  it  is  fragrant  from  the  paffion  about  the  noftrils  j  the  tafte,  that 
it  is  fweet ;  and  the  touch,  that  it  is  fmooth.  What  then  is  it  which  fays  that  this  thing 
which  thus  affe&s  the  different  fenfes,  is  an  apple  ?  It  is  not  any  one  of  the  partial 
fenfes ;  for  each  of  thefe  knows  one  particular  thing  pertaining  to  the  apple,  but  does  not 
know  the  whole.  Nor  yet  is  this  effected  by  the  common  fenfe ;  for  this  alone  diftin- 
guifhes  the  differences  of  the  paffions  j  but  does  not  know  that  the  tiling  which  pofleffes 
fuch  an  effence  is  the  whole.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  certain  power 
better  than  the  fenfes,  which  knowing  the  whole  prior  to  thofe  things  which  are  as  it 
were  parts,  and  beholding  the  form  of  this  whole,  is  impartibly  conne&ive  of  thefe 
many  powers.  Plato  calls  this  power  opinion ;  and  on  this  account  he  denominates 
that  which  is  fenfible,  the  object  of  opinion. 
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Further  ftill,  as  the  fenfes  frequently  announce  to  us  things  different  from  vrhat  they 
are  in  reality,  what  is  it  which  judges  in  us,  and  fays,  that  the  fight,  when  it  afferts  that 
the  diameter  of  the  fun  is  no  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  is  deceived,  and  that  this  alfo 
is  the  cafe  with  the  tafte  of  the  difeafed,  when  honey  appears  to  it  to  be  bitter  ?  For  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  in  thefe,  and  all  fuch  like  cafes,  the  fenfes  announce  their  paf- 
iion,  and  are  not  entirely  deceived.  For  they  affert  the  paffion  which  is  produced  about 
the  inftruments  of  fenfe,  and  which  is  fuch  as  they  announce  it  to  be  ;  but  that  which 
declares  the  caufe,  and  forms  a  judgment  of  the  paffion,  is  different.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  certain  power  of  the  foul  which  is  better  than  fenfe,  and  which  no  longer  knows 
fenfibles  through  an  organ,  but  through  itfelf,  and  corrects  the  grofs  and  inaccurate  in¬ 
formation  of  fenfe.  This  power  which  fubfifts  as  reafon  with  refpeCt  to  fenfe,  is  irrational 
with  refpeCt  to  the  knowledge  of  true  beings  j  but  fenfe  is  fimply  and  not  relatively  irra¬ 
tional.  Hence  Socrates  in  the  Republic  fliows,  that  opinion  is  a  medium  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  For  it  is  a  rational  knowledge,  but  is  mingled  with  irra¬ 
tionality,  in  confequence  of  knowing  fenfibles  in  conjunction  with  fenfe.  Senfe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  irrational  alone;  in  the  fir  ft  place,  becaufe  it  fubfifts  in  irrational  animals,  and 
is  charaCteriftic  of  every  irrational  life  ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  becaufe  contrary  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  irrational  foul,  it  is  incapable  of  being  perfuaded  by  reafon.  For  the 
irafcible  and  aefiderative  parts,  fubmit  to  reafon,  are  obedient  to  its  commands,  and  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  inftruCtion.  But  fenfe,  though  it  fhould  ten  thoufand  times  hear  reafon 
afferting,  that  the  fun  is  geater  than  the  earth,  would  at  the  fame  time  fee  it  of  the  di- 
menfion  of  a  foot,  and  would  not  announce  it  to  us  in  any  other  way.  In  the  third  place, 
fenfe  is  irrational  alone,  tecaufe  it  does  not  know  that  which  it  perceives :  for  it  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  perceive  the  effence  of  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  it  does  not  know 
what  a  white  thing  is,  but  it  knows  that  it  is  white  through  paffion.  It  is  alfo  diftributed 
about  the  inftrument  of  fenfe,  and  on  this  account  therefore  is  irrational.  In  the  fourth 
place,  this  is  true  of  fenfe,  tecaufe  it  is  the  boundary  of  all  the  feries  of  knowledge,  pof- 
ftffes  an  effence  moft  remote  from  reafon  and  intellect,  belongs  to  things  external,  and 
makes  its  apprehenficn  through  boc  y :  for  all  thefe  particulars  indicate  its  irrational 
nature.  Every  thing  generated,  therefore,  is  apprehended  by  opinion,  in  conjunction 
with  fenfe ;  the  latter  announcing  the  paffions,  aad  the  former  producing  from  itfelf  the 
jeafons  of  generated  natures,  and  knc  wing  their  effences.  And  as  reafon,  when  in  con¬ 
tact 
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taCt  with  intelligence,  fees  the  intelligible,  fo  opinion,  coordinated  with  fenfc,  knows 
that  which  is  generated.  For  the  foul  being  of  a  middle  effence,  fills  up  the  medium 
between  intellect  and  an  irrational  nature :  for  by  her  fummit,  or  the  vertex  of  the  dia- 
noetic  part,  fhe  is  prefent  with  intellect,  and  by  her  extremity  fhe  verges  to  fenfe. 
Hence  Timaeus,  in  the  former  conjunction,  ranked  intelligence  before  reafon,  as  being 
more  excellent ;  but  in  the  fecond  conjunction  he  places  opinion  before  fenfe.  For  there 
reafon  is  pofterior  to  intelligence,  as  being  a  letter  intellect ;  but  here  opinion  is  prior 
to  fenfe,  as  being  rational  fenfe.  Opinion,  however,  and  reafon  bound  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  rational  effence ;  but  as  the  great  Plotinus  fays,  intellect  is  our  king,  and 
fenfe  our  meffenger.  And  reafon  indeed,  together  with  intellect,  fees  the  intelligible ; 
but  by  itfelf  it  fpeculates  the  middle  reafons  of  things.  Opinion,  together  wkh  fenfe, 
fees  that  which  is  generated  j  but  by  itfelf  it  confiders  all  the  forms  which  its  own 
effence  contains. 

P.  474.  It  wets  generated.  For  this  univerfe  is  vifible ,  and  has  a  body , 

As  the  demiurgus  of  wholes  looking  to  himfelf,  and  always  abiding  after  his  accuf- 
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tomed  manner,  produces  the  whole  world  totally,  collectively,  or  at  once,  and  with  an 
eternal  famenefs  of  energy,  fo  Timaeus  being  converted  to  himfelf,  lays  down  the  whole 
theory,  recurring  to  intellect  from  the  dianoetic  power,  and  proceeding  into  reafoning  from 
intellect.  Doubting  therefore,  and  interrogating  himfelf,  he  energizes  according  to  the 
felf-moved  nature  of  the  foul ;  but  anfwering,  he  imitates  the  projection  of  intellect.  In 
the  firft  place,  therefore,  he  comprehends  the  dogma  in  one  word  ysyovsv,  it  was  gene¬ 
rated, ,  and  enunciates  the  conclufion  prior  to  the  demonflration,  direCtly  after  the  man¬ 
ner  ofthofe  that  energize  enthufiaftically,  who  perceive  the  whole  collectively,  and  con¬ 
tract  in  intellect  the  end  previous  to  the  digreffion,  in  confequence  of  feeing  all  things  at 
once.  But  in  the  fecond  place  fyllogizing,  he  defeends  from  intellect  to  logical  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  an  invefligation  through  demonflration  of  the  nature  of  the  world.  In  a  per¬ 
fectly  divine  manner,  therefore,  he  indicates  from  hypothefes  the  whole  form  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe.  For  if  the  world  is  vifible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body,  but  that  which  is  vifible, 
tangible,  and  has  a  body,  is  fenfible,  and  that  which  is  fenfible,  and  the  objeCt  of  opi¬ 
nion  in  conjunction  with  fenfe,  is  generated :  the  world  therefore  is  generated.  And 
von.  ii.  4  u  this 
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this  he  (hows  demonftratively  from  the  definition  :  fince  geometricians  alfo  ufe  demon- 
ft  rations  of  this  kind.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  form  of  thefe  words. 

It  is  however  evident  that  Timasus,  in.  giving  a  certain  generation  to  the  world,  efta-- 
blifhes  it  at  the  fame  time  remote  from  temporal  generation.  For  if  the  world  has  a- 
certain,  andmct  every  principle  of  generation,  but  that  which  is  generated  from  time  has 
the  principle  of  all  generation,  the  world  is  not  generated  from  time.  Further  ftill,  let 
ns  attend  to  the  wonderful  hypothefes  of  Atticus,  who  fays,  that  what  according  to  Plato 
was  moved  in  a  confufed  and  difordered  manner  is  unbegotten ;  but  that  the  world  was 
generated  from  time.  Since  then  Plato  admits  that  there  is  a  caufe  of  generation,  let  us. 
fee  what  he  afierts  it  to  be.  For  the  world  is  fenfible  and  tangible.  Whether  therefore 
was  every  thing  fenfible  generated  from  time,  or  not  every  thing  ?  For  if  every  things 
that  which  was  moved  in  a  confufed  and  difordered  manner  was  alfo  generated  from, 
time  :  for  he  fays,  that  this  likewife  was  vifible.  But  if  not  every  thing,  the  reafoning 
is  umyllogiftic,  according  to  Atticus,  and  concludes  nothing.  Unlefs  indeed  Atticus. 
fhould  lay  that  the  world  is  vifible  ana  tangible,  but  that  what  was  moved  in.  a  confufed 
ana  difordered  manner  is  not  new  vifible,  but  was  fo  prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
world,  fince  Plato  thus  fpeaks,  “  Every  thing  which  was  vifible,  being  moved  in  a  con¬ 
fufed  and  difordered  manner  but  here  he  fays,  “  The  world  is  vifible  and  tangible, 
and  has  a  body.”  Plato  therefore  (hows  that  every  thing  which  is  vifible  and  tangible 
is  generated,  but  not every  thing  which  was  fo.  Should  Atticus  then  thus  fpeak,  (for 
the  man  is  Ikiiful  in  taking  up  one  word  in  the  place  of  another,)  we  mu  ft  fay,  that 
in  the  definition  of  what  is  generated,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  fimply  faid, 
that  every7  thing  generated  is  the  object  of  opinion,  in  conjunction  with  irrational  fenfe  y 
fo  that  if  any  thing  is  perfectly  fenfible,  it  will  alfo  be  generated.  But  every  thing  vifi¬ 
ble  is  fenfible,  fothat  what  was  moved  with  confufion  and  diforder- was  generated.  Nor* 
is  it  proper  to  fay  that  it  was  unbegotten  according  to  time,  but  that  the  univerfe  was  ge¬ 
nerated  in  time;  fince  either  both  were  generated,  or  both  are  unbegotten.  For  both' 
are  fimilarly  called  vifible  and  generaed  by  Plato.  But  if  both'  were  generated,  prior 
to  this  the  world  was  changed  into  diforder  :  for  generation  to  a  contrary  is  entirely  from 
a  contrary.  And  if  the  maker  of  the  world  is  good,  how  is  it  pofiible  that  he  Ihould  not 
harmonize  it  beautifully ;  cr  that  having  beautifully  harmonized  it,  he  fhould  deftroy  it  ? 
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But  if  he  was  not  good,  how  not  being  good,  did  he  make  it  to  be  orderly  and  elegantly 
arranged  ?  For  to  effeCt  this  is  the  work  of  a  beneficent  artificer.  But  if  being  viable 
and  generated,  it  is  not  generated  according  to  time,  it  is  not  necelfary  immediately  to 
affign  to  the  univerfe  a  temporal  generation,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  vifible  and  generated. 
And  thus  much  in  reply  to  Atticus. 

Let  us  however  return  to  our  principles,  and  inquire  whether  the  world  always  was,  as 
being  eternal,  or  is  not  eternal,  but  confubfiftent  with  time,  and  whether  it  is  felf-fub- 
fiftent,  or  produced  by  another.  Such  then  is  the  inquiry.  The  anfwer  to  which  is,  that 
it  was  produced  by  another,  and  is  confubfiftent  with  time.  But  a  tiling  of  this  kind  is 
generated.  For  if  it  has  a  compofite  form,  it  has  generation  in  confequence  of  its  compo- 
iition.  And  if  it  alone  fubfifts  from  another  caufe,  it  is  generated,  as  not  producing 
itfelf.  And  if  it  is  eternal,  it  has  its  whole  fubfiflence  coextended  with  time.  For  it 
was  fabricated  with  reference  to  fomething  elfe,  and  it  was  generated  as  a  flowing  image 
of  real  being.  As  therefore  that  which  is  compofite  is  to  that  which  is  fimple,  and  as 
time  is  to  eternity,  fo  is  generation  to  eflence.  If  then  a  fimple  and  uniform  eflence  is 
eternal,  an  eflence  compofite,  multiform,  and  conjoined  with  time,  is  generation. 
Hence  Plato  divinely  inquires,  whether  the  world  originated  from  a  certain  principle. 
For  that  which  was  once  generated,  originated  from  a  temporal,  fabricative,  final,  mate¬ 
rial,  and  formal  principle.  For  principle  being  predicated  multifarioufly,  that  which  is 
produced  in  time  originates  according  to  all  thefe  modes.  But  the  world  originated 
from  a  certain ,  and  not  from  every  principle.  What  then  was  this  principle  ?  It  was  not 
temporal :  for  that  which  originates  from  this,  is  alfo  allotted  the  principle  of  its  genera¬ 
tion  from  all  the  others.  It  originated  indeed  from  that  mofi  leading  and  proper  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  final,  as  Plato  himfelf  teaches  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  Dialogue.  For  it  vras 
generated  through  the  good,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  generation  from  which  it  origi¬ 
nated.  In  the  firfl;  place,  therefore,  he  fliows  that  the  world  is  generated,  from  its  com- 
pofition :  for  it  is  tangible  and  vifible.  Thefe  then  are  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe ; 
for  heaven  is  vifible,  but  earth  is  tangible  ;  and  the  vifible  is  in  earth,  fo  far  as  it  parti¬ 
cipates  of  light,  and  the^ tangible  in  heaven,  fo  far  as  a  terrene  nature  is  comprehended  in 
it  according  to  caufe.  In  flrort  he  fays  that  the  world  has  a  body,  that  we  may  alfo 
lake  into  account  the  middle  perfections  of  the  univerfe.  And  in  this  Plato  fpeaks  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  oracle,  which  fays,  “  The  world  is  an  imitation  of  intellect,  but  that  which  is 
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fabricated  poffefles  fomething  of  body.”  So  far  therefore  as  the  univerfe  has  fomething 
corporeal,  it  is  generated,  for  according  to  this  it  is  both  vifible  and  tangible.  But  every 
thing  vifible  and  tangible  is  fenfible  :  for  JenJe  is  touching  and feeing.  But  that  which  is 
fenfible  is  the  objeft  of  opinion,  as  being  mingled  with  diffimilars,  and  as  incapable  of 
preferving  the  purity  of  intelligible  forms.  And  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  generated,  as 
having  a  compofite  eflence.  Plato  therefore  does  not  fubvert  the  perpetuity  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  as  fome  have  thought  he  does,  following  Ariftotelic  hypothefes  :  and  that  this  is 
true,  we  may  eafily  learn  as  follows. 

Time,  fays  Plato,  was  generated  together  with  heaven,  or  the  univerfe.  If  there- 
fore  time  is  perpetual,  the  univerfe  alfo  is  perpetual.  But  if  time  has  a  temporal  begins 
ning,  the  univerfe  alfo  has  a  temporal  beginning ;  though  it  is  of  all  things  moil  abfurd 
that  time  Ihould  have  a  beginning.  But  the  advocates  for  the  temporal  origin  of  the 
world  fay,  that  time  is  twofold,  one  kind  being  difordered,  and  the  other  proceeding 
according  to  number ;  fince  motion  is  twofold,  one  difordered  and  confufed,  and  the 
other  orderly  and  elegant  j  and  time  is  coordinate  with  each  of  thefe  motions.  But  it 
is  poflible  indeed  for  body  to  be  moved  equably  or  unequably,  but  impoflible  to  conceive 
time  equable  and  unequable  :  for  thus  the  eflence  of  time  would  be  a  compofite. 
Though,  indeed,  why  do  I  thus  fpeak  ?  for  when  motion  is  unequable,  time  is  equa¬ 
ble.  Now,  therefore,  there  are  alfo  many  motions,  fome  more  fvvift,  and  others  more 
flow,  and  one  of  which  is  more  equable  than  another,  but  of  all  of  them  there  is  one 
continued  time,  proceeding  according  to  number.  Hence  it  is  not  right  to  make  this 
twofold  time.  But  if  time  is  one  and  -continued,  if  it  is  unbegotten,  the  univerfe  alfo 
is  unbegotten,  which  is  confubfiftent  with  time.  But  if  time  is  generated,  an  abfurdit) 
will  enfue  ;  for  time  will  require  time  in  order  to  its  being  generated,  and  this  when  it  his 
not  yet  a  being ;  fmce  when  time  was  generated,  time  was  not  yet. 

Further  (till,  Plato  conjoins  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  immediately  on  its  generation 
with  the  body  of  the  univerfe,  and  does  not  give  to  it  a  life  prior  to  that  of  the  cor¬ 
poreal  nature.  Soul  however  ranks,  according  to  him,  among  perpetual  beings.  If  there¬ 
fore  foul  is  confubfiftent  with  body,  but  foul  has  a  perpetual  fubfiftence,  body  alfo  is  per¬ 
petual  according  to  Plato :  for  that  which  is  confubfiftent  with  a  perpetual  nature  is  un¬ 
begotten. 

Again,  Timseus  here  fays,  that  the  foul  is  generated,  but  Socrates  in  the  Phae- 
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drus  fays,  that  it  is  unbegotten.  Hence  he  calls  that  which  is  clearly  unbegot  ten  ac¬ 
cording  to  time,  after  another  manner  begotten.  Again,  Plato  calls  ihe  world  incor¬ 
ruptible,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  contend  that  it  was  generated  in  time.  But 
in  the  Republic  he  clearly  afferts,  or  rather  the  Ivlufes  and  not  Plato,  that  every  thing 
which  is  generated  according  to  time  is  corruptible.  But  from  thefe  things  you  may  un- 
derftand  what  I  fay  :  for  the  world  is  fliown  by  them  to  be  unbegotten.  For  if  the 
world  is  incorruptible,  but  nothing  generated  according  to  time  is  incorruptible,  the 
world  is  not  generated  according  to  time.  But  why  is  a  fyllogifm  of  this  kind  necefi'ary , 
fmce  Plato  clearly  fays  in  the  Laws,  that  time  is  infinite  according  to  the  pail,  and  that  in 
this  infinity  myriads  on  myriads  of  fertile  and  barren  periods  of  mankind  have  taken 
place  ?  Or  rather,  that  we  may  reafon  from  what  we  have  at  hand,  Plato  a  little  before,, 
in  this  very  dialogue,  fays,  “  that  in  thofe  places  where  neither  intenfe  cold  nor  immo¬ 
derate  heat  prevails,  the  race  of  mankind  is  always  preferved,  though  fometimes  the 
number  of  individuals  is  increafed,  and  fometimes  fuffers  a  confiderable  diminution. 
But  if  the  race  of  mankind  always  is,  the  univerfe  alfo  mufl  neceffarily  be  perpetual. 

Again,  therefore,  if  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe  ranks  among  eternal  beings,  he 
does  not  at  one  time  fabricate,  and  at  another  not ;  for  he  would  not  poffefs  a  famenefs^ 
of  fubfiflence,  nor  an  immutable  nature.  But  if  he  always  fabricates,  that  which  he 
produces  always  is.  For  what  could  be  his  intention,  after  having  been  indolent  for  an 
infinite  time,  in  converting  himfelf  to  fabrication?  Shall  we  fay  that  he  apprehended 
it  was  better  fo  to  do  ?  Was  he  then  ignorant  before  that  this  was  better  or  not  ?  For 
if  he  was  ignorant,  he  will,  though  a  pure  and  divine  intellect,  be  deprived  of  knowledge, 
which  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe.  But  if  he  knew  that  it  was  better,  why  did  he  not  before 
begin  to  generate  and  make  the  world  ?  In  another  refpeft  alfo,  thofe  appear  to  me  te 
fin  againft  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe,  who  fay  that  the  world  once  was  not.  For  if  the 
world  once  had  no  exiftence,  the  demiurgus  once  did  not  make  it :  fmce  that  which  is 
made  and  the  maker  fubfifl  together.  But  if  he  once  did  not  make,  he  was  then  a  maker 
in  capacity  ;  and  if  in  capacity,  he  was  then  imperfect,  and  afterwards  perfect,  when  he 
made  the  world.  If,  however,  prior  and  poflerior  fubfift  about  him,  it  is  evident  that  he 
does  not  rank  among  beings  who  eternally  energize,  but  among  thofe  that  energize  ac~ 
cording  to  time,  pafling  from  not  making  to  making.  However,  he  produces  time. 
How  therefore,  poffeffing  an  energy  indigent  of  time,  did  he  through  this  energy  produce 
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time  ?  For  he  once  made  time,  of  which  notwithftanding  he  Is  in  want,  in  order  that 
he  may  make  time. 

How  therefore  may  the  world  be  faid  to  be  generated  ?  We  reply,  as  that  which  al¬ 
ways  is  to  be  generated,  and  always  will  be  generated.  For  a  partial  body  not  only  is  to 
be  generated,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  generated.  But  all  heaven,  or  the  uni- 
imrfe,  alone  fubfilts  in  the  being  to  be  generated,  or  in  becoming  to  be,  and  is  not  at 
the  fame  time  that  which  was  generated.  For  as  the  folar  light  proceeds  from  its  proper 
fountain,  fo  the  world  is  always  generated,  and  always  produced,  and  is  as  it  were  always 
advancing  into  being. 

P.  474.  To  discover  therefore  the  Artificer  and  Father  of  this  Univerfe ,  &c. 

Father  and  artificer  differ  with  refpeCt  to  each  other,  fo  far  as  the  former  is  the  caufe  of 
being,  and  the  fupplier  of  union,  but  the  latter  of  powers,  and  a  multiform  effence  ;  and 
fo  far  as  the  former  ftably  comprehends  all  things  in  himfelf,  but  the  latter  is  the  caufe  of 
progreffion  and  generation ;  and  fo  far  as  the  former  fignifies  ineffable  and  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  the  latter  a  copious  communication  of  reafons  or  productive  principles.  But 
this  univerfe  fignifies  corporeal  maffes,  the  whole  fpheres,  and  thofe  things  which  give 
completion  to  each.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  vital  and  intellectual  powers  which  are  carried  in 
the  corporeal  maffes.  It  likewife  comprehends  all  mundane  caufes,  and  the  whole  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  world,  about  which  the  number  of  mundane  gods  proceeds.  The  one  in¬ 
tellect,  divine  foul,  and  whole  bulk  of  the  univerfe,  andits  conjoined,  divine,  intellectual, 
pfychicai,  and  corporeal  number,  fince  every  monad  has  a  multitude  coordinate  with 
itfelf,  are  alfo  to  be  affumed  in  the  place  of  the  world.  For  the  univerfe  fignifies  all 
thefe.  Perhaps  too  the  addition  of  this  is  fignificant  of  the  world  being  in  a  certain  re¬ 
fpeCt  fenfible  and  partial.  For  the  whole  of  an  intelligible  nature  cannot  be  denomi¬ 
nated  this ,  becaufe  it  comprehends  all  intellectual  forms.  But  to  the  vifible  univerfe 
the  particle  roh,  or  this ,  is  adapted,  in  confequence  of  its  being  allotted  a  fenfible  and  ma¬ 
terial  nature.  It  is  difficult  therefore,  as  he  fays,  to  find  the  artificer  of  this  univerfe. 
-For  fince,  with  refpeCt  to  invention,  one  kind  proceeds  from  things  firft  according  to 
fcience,  but  another  from  things  fecondary  according  to  reminifcence,  invention  from 
filings  firft  may  be  faid  to  be  difficult,  becaufe  the  difcovery  of  the  powers  which  are 
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fituated  between,  is  the  province  of  the  higheft  theory,  but  that  from  things  fccoildary 
is  ftill  more  difficult.  For,  in  order  to  behold  from  thefc  the  effence  of  the  demiurgus, 
and  the  powers  which  he  contains,  it  is  necefiury  to  furvey  the  whole  nature  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  We  mult  therefore  behold  all  the  apparent  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  unap- 
parent  powers,  according  to  which  the  fympathy  and  antipathy  of  the  parts  in  the  un:- 
verfe  fubfilt ;  and  prior-  to  tb.efe  liable  phyhcal  reafons  and  natures  themfelves,  both  the 
more  partial  and  the  more  total,  material  and  immaterial,  divine  and  daemonical,  and 
thofe  of  mortal  animals.  And  further  Hill,  we  mult  furvey  the  genera  of  life,  the  eter¬ 
nal  and  the  mortal,  the  undefiled  and  the  material*  the  total  and  the  partial,  the  rational- 
and  the  irrational,  and  all  the  completions  pertaining  to  effences  more  excellent  than 
ours,  through  which  every  thing  between  the  gods  and  a  mortal  nature  is  bound  toge¬ 
ther.  We  mult  alfo  be  able  to  perceive  all  various  fouls,  and-  different  numbers  of  gods^ 
according  to  different  parts  of  the  univerfe,.  together  with  the  ineffable  and  effable  im- 
prefficns  of  the  world*  through  which  it  is  conjoined  with  the  father.  For  he  who* 
without  furveying  thefe,  attempts  the  vifion  of  the  demiurgus,  will,  through  imperfec¬ 
tion,  be  deprived  of  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  father  of  the  univerfe.  But  it  is 
sot  lawful  for  any  thing  imperfeCt  to  be.  united  with  that  which  is  all  perfect.  It  is  ne- 
seffary-,  indeed,  that  the  foul  becoming  an  intellectual  world,  and  affimilated  in  her  power 
to  the  whole  and  intelligible  world,  fhould  approach  near  to  the  maker  cf  the  univerfe,- 
and  through  this  approximation  become  familiar  with  him,  through  continuity  of  intel¬ 
lectual  projection.  For  an  uninterrupted  energy  about  any  thing  calls  forth  and  re- 
fufcitates  our  eflential  reafons.  But  through  this  familiarity  the  foul,  being  ffationed  at 
the  gate  of  the  father,  will  become  united  with  him.  For  the  difcovery  of  him  is  this,., 
to  meet  with  him,  to  be  united  with  him,  to  affociate  alone  with  the  alone,  and  to  fee  - 
him  with  immediate  vifion,  the  foul  for  this  purpofe  withdrawing  herfelf  from  every  other, 
energy.  The  difcovery  therefore  of  the  father  of  the  univerfe  is  fuch  as  this,  and  not 
that  which  is  effected  by  opinion  ;  for  fuch  a  difcovery  is  dubious,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  irrational  life.  Nor  yet  is  it  fcientific  ;  for  this  is  fyllogiftic  and  compofite,  and. 
doesnot  come  into  contaCl  with  the  intellectual  effence  of  the  intellectual  demiurgus,- 
But  the  difcovery  of  which  Plato  now.  fpeaks  fubfifts  according  to  immediate  vifive 
projection  (veaza.  tyjv  ezzi^oXriv  zr,v.  avzoTzztx.^v'),  a  contaCl  with  the  intelligible,  and  an  union 
with  the  demiurgic  intellect.  For  this  may  be  properly  denominated  difficult,  whether 
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as  laborious,  and  appearing  to  fouls  after  all  tne  journey  of  life*,  or  as  the  true  labour  of 
fouls.  For  after  the  wandering  of  generation  and  purification  from  its  ftains,  and  after 
the  light  of  fcience,  intellectual  energy,  and  the  intellect  which  is  in  us,  will  fliine  forth, 
eftablifhing  as  in  a  port  the  foul  in  the  father  of  the  univerfe,  purely  feating  her  in  demi¬ 
urgic  intelleCtions,  and  conjoining  light  with  light,  not  fuch  as  that  of  fcience,  but  more 
beautiful,  intellectual,  and  uniform  than  this.  For  this  is  the  paternal  port,  and  the 
difcovery  of  the  father,  viz.  an  undefiled  union  with  him. 

But  when  Plato  fays,  <s  it  is  impoflible  to  reveal  him  through  the  miniftry  of  difcourfe 
to  all  men,”  it  perhaps  indicates  the  cuftom  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  preferved  in  fe- 
crecy  afiertions  refpeCting  divine  natures,  and  did  not  fpeak  concerning  them  to  the 
multitude.  For,  as  the  Elean  gueft.  in  the  Sophifta  fays,  “  The  eyes  of  the  multitude 
are  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  look  to  truth.”  This  alfo,  which  is  a  much  more  venerable 
affertion,  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  him  who  has  difcovered  the 
father  of  the  univerfe,  to  fpeak  of  him,  fuch  as  he  has  feen  him.  For  this  difcovery 
was  not  effected  by  the  foul  fpeaking,  but  by  her  being  initiated  in  divine  myfleries,  and 
.converting  herfelf  to  the  .divine  light ;  nor  was  it  in  confequence  of  her  being  moved 
according  to  her  proper  motion,  but  from  her  becoming  filent,  according  to  that  filence 
which  leads  the  way.  For  fince  the  eflence  of  other  things  is  not  naturally  adapted  to 
be  enunciated  through  names,  or  through  definition,  or  even  through  fcience,  but  by 
intelligence  alone,  as  Plato  fays  in  his  feventh  Epiflle,  after  what  other  manner  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  difcover  the  effence  of  the  demiurgus  than  intellectually  ?  Or  how,  having  thus 
difcovered  him,  can  that  which  is  feen  be  told  through  nouns  and  verbs,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  others  ?  For  a  difcurfive  energy,  fince  it  is  attended  with  compofition,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  reprefenting  a  uniform  and  fimple  nature.  But  here  fome  one  may  fay,  Do 
we  not  affert  many  things  concerning  the  demiurgus,  and  other  gods,  and  concerning 
/he  one  itfelf,  the  principle  of  all  things  ?  We  reply  that  we  fpeak  ' concerning  them, 
but  we  do  not  fpeak  the  a  vto,  ox  the  very  thing  itjelf which  each  of  them  is.  And 
we  are  able  indeed  to  fpeak  of  them  Jcientijically ,  but  not  intellectually :  for  this,  as 
we  have  faid  before,  is  to  difcover  them.  But  if  the  difcovery  is  a  filent  energy  of  the 
foul,  how  can  fpeech  flowing  through  the  mouth  be  fufficient  to  lead  into  light  that 
whiQh  is  difcovered.,  fuch  as  it  truly  is  ? 

*  And  this  is  what  Homer  divinely  infinuates  in  the  Fable  of  Ulyfles. 
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After  this,  Proclus,  following,  as  he  fays,  the  light  of  fcience,  inveftigates  who  the 
deraiurgus  of  the  univerfe  is,  and  in  what  order  of  things  he  ranks.  For  Numenius  the 
Pythagorean  (fays  he),  celebrating  three  gods,  calls  the  firft  father ,  the  fecond  maker , 
and  the  third  work  or  ejfeEt  (or for  the  world,  according  to  him,  is  the  third  god  j 
fo  that  with  Numenius  there  is  a  two-fold  demiurgus,  viz.  the  firft  and  fecond  god,  but 
that  which  is  fabricated  is  the  third  divinity.  Numenius,  however,  in  thus  fpeaking,  in 
the  firft  place,  does  not  aft  rightly  in  connumera  ing  the  good  with  thefe  caufes.  For 
the  good ,  or  the  fupreme  principle  of  things,  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  conjoined  with 
certain  things,  nor  to  poffefs  an  order  fecondary  t  >  any  thing.  But  with  Plato  father  is 
here  ranked  after  artificer.  Further  ftill,  he  coar  anges  that  which  is  exempt  from  alL 
habitude,  viz.  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all,  with  the  natures  under,  and  pofterior  to,  him- 
But  thefe  things  ought  to  be  referred  to  fubordinate  natures,  and  all  habitude  fliould 
be  taken  away  from  that  which  is  firft.  That  which  is  paternal  therefore  in  the  univerfe 
cannot  be  adapted  to  the  firft  principle  of  things.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not 
right  to  divide  father  and  artificer,  fir.ee  Plato  celebrates  one  and  the  fame  divinity  by 
both  thefe  names.  For  one  divine  fabrication,  and  one  fabricator  and  father,  are  every 
where  dehVered  by  Plato. 

With  refpect  to  Harpocration,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  were  confident  with  him- 
felf  in  what  he  fays  concerning  the  demiurgus.  For  this  man  makes  the  demiurgus 
two-fold,  and  calls  the  firft  god  Heaven  and  Saturn,  the  fecond  Jupiter  and  Zena,  and 
the  third  Heaven  and  the  World.  Again,  therefore,  transferring  the  firft  god  into  ano¬ 
ther  order,  he  calls  him  Jupiter,  and  the  king  of  the  intelligible  world;  but  he  calls  the 
fecond,  the  Ruler;  and  the  fame  divinity  according  to  him  is  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Heaven. 
The  firft  god  therefore  is  all  thefe,  though  Plato  in  the  Parmenides  takes  away  from  / he 
one ,  or  the  firft  god,  every  name,  all  difeourfe,  and  every  habitude.  We  indeed  do 
not  think  it  proper  to  call  the  firft  even  father  but  with  Harpocration  the  firft  is  father » 
fon,  and  grandfon. 

Again  Atticus,  the  preceptor  of  Harpocration,  direftly  makes  the  demiurgus  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  good,  though  the  demiurgus  is  called  by  Plato  good  (uyctQog),  but  not  the 
good  (rocya.9ovf  The  demiurgus  is  alfo  denominated  by  Plato  intellect ;  but  the  good  is  the 
caufe  of  all  effence,  and  is  beyond  being,  as  we  learn  from  the  6th  book  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  But  what  will  he  fay  refpe&ing  the  paradigm,  to  which  the  demiurgus  looks  in  fa- 

vol.  ii.  4  !  bricating 
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bricating  the  world  ?  For  it  is  either  prior  to  the  demiurgus,  and  fo  according  to  Atticus 
there  will  be  lomething  more  antient  than  the  good ;  or  it  will  be  in  the  demiurgus,  and 
fo  that  which  is  firft  will  be  many ,  and  not  the  one  ;  or  it  will  be  after  the  demiurgus,  and 
fo  the  good,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affert,  will  be  converted  to  things  pofierior  to  itfelf, 
and  will  intellectually  apprehend  them. 

After  thefe  men,  Plotinus  the  philofopher  places  a  two-fold  demiurgus,  one  in  the 
intelligible  world,  and  the  other  the  governor  of  the  univerfe.  And  he  fays  rightly  : 
for  in  a  certain  refpect  the  mundane  intellect  is  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe.  But  the 
father  and  artificer,  whom  he  places  in  the  intelligible,  is  tranfcendently  the  demiurgus  ; 
Plotinus  calling  every  thing  between  the  one  and  the  world  intelligible :  for  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  true  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  Saturn,  and  the  intellect  of  Jupiter, 
fubfift.  Juft  as  if  any  one  lhouldfay  that  the  fphere  of  Saturn,  that  of  Jupiter,  and  that 
of  Mars,  are  contained  in  the  heavens :  for  the  whole  of  an  intelligible  effence  is  one 
many,  and  is  one  intellect  comprehending  many  intelligibles.  And  fuch  is  the  doctrine 
of  Plotipus. 

In  the  next  place,  Amelius  (the  difciple  of  Plotinus)  makes  a  triple  demiurgus,  three 
intellects,  and  three  kings,  one  that  is,  the  fecond  that  hath ,  and  the  third*that  fees. 
But  thefe  differ,  becaufe  the  firft  intellect  is  truly  that  which  is  ;  but  the  fecond  is  indeed 
the  intelligible  wrhich  it  contains,  yet  has  that  which  is  prior  to  itfelf,  participates  entirely 
of  it,  and  on  this  account  is  the  fecond.  And  the  third  is  indeed  likewife  the  intelligible 
which  it  contains  ;  for  every  intellect  is  the  fame  with  its  conjoned  intelligible ;  but  it 
contains  that  which  is  in  the  fecond,  and  fees  the  firft :  for  that  which  it  poffeffes  is  ob- 
fcure  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  firft.  According  to  Amelius,  therefore,  thefe 
three  intellects  and  artificers  are  the  fame  as  the  three  Icings  with  Plato,  and  as  Phanes, 
Heaven,  and  Saturn,  with  Orpheus  ;  and  that  which  is  efpecially  the  demiurgus  according 
to  him  is  Phanes.  To  Amelius,  however,  it  is  proper  to  fay,  that  Plato  is  every  where 
accuftomed  to  recur  from  multitude  to  the  unities  from  which  the  order  in  the  many 
proceeds ;  or  rather  prior  to  Plato,  from  the  very  order  of  things  themfelves,  the  one  is 
always  prior  to  multitude ,  and  every  divine  order  begins  from  a  monad.  For  it  is 
indeed  requifite  that  a  divine  number  fhould  proceed  from  a  triad  *,  but  prior  to  the 

triad 

*  As  all  tilings  abide  in  their  causes,  proceed  from  them  and  return  to  them,  as  is  demonftrated  by 

Proclus 
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triad  is  the  monad.  Where  therefore  is  the  de  niurgic  monad,  that  there  may  be  a 
triad  from  it?  And  how  is  the  world  one,  not  bring  fabricated  by  one  caufe  ?  For  it 
is  requifite  by  a  much  greater  priority  that  the  caufe  of  the  world  fhould  be  united  and 
be  monadic,  that  the  world  may  become  only-begotten.  Let  there  then  be  three 
artificers ;  but  who  is  the  one  prior  to  the  three ;  looking  indeed  to  one  paradigm,  but 
making  the  word  only-begotten  ?  It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  that  the  demiurgic  number* 
fhould  begin  from  a  triad  but  from  a  monad. 

After  Amelius,  Porphyry,  thinking  to  accord  with  Plato,  calls  the  fupermundane  foul 
the  demiurgus,  and  the  intelleft  of  this  foul  to  which  he  is  converted,  animal  itfelf,  as 
being  according  to  him  the  paradigm  of  the  demiurgus.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  to  inquire 
of  Porphyry,  in  which  of  his  writings  Plotinus  makes  foul  to  be  the  demiurgus,  and 
how  this  accords  with  Plato,  who  continually  denominates  the  demiurgus  a  god  and 
intellect,  but  never  calls  him  foul  ?  How  likewife  does  Plato  call  the  world  a  god  ? 
And  how  does  the  demiurgus  pervade  through  all  mundane  natures  ?  For  all  things  da 
not  participate  of  foul ;  but  all  things  partake  of  demiurgic  providence.  And  divine 
fabrication  indeed  is  able  to  generate  intellefl  and  gods ;  but  foul  is  not  naturally 
adapted  to  produce  any  thing  above  the  order  pertaining  to  foul.  I  omit  to  obferve  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Plato  knew  any  imparticipable  foul. 

To  Porphyry  fucceeds  the  divine  Jamblichus,  who  having  written  largely  againfi:  the 
opinion  of  Porphyry,  and  fubverting  it  as  being  Plotinean,  delivers  to  us  his  own  theology, 
and  calls  all  the  intelligible  world  the  demiurgus.  If  therefore  he  means  that  all  things 
fubfifl  demiurgically  in  the  demiurgus,  both  being  itfelf,  and  the  intelligible  world,  he 
accords  with  himfelf,  and  alfo  with  Orpheus,  who  fays, 

J 

,  All  that  exists  in  confluent  order  lies 

» 

Within  the  belly  of  the  mighty  Jove. 

Proclus  in  his  Elements  of  Theology,  this  must  also  be  true  of  the  immediate  and  first  procession  from  the 
highest  god.  The  first  offspring,  therefore,  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  things  will  be  an  all-perfect 
triad,  the  leader  of  a  divine  number ;  and  in  like  manner  every  divine  number  will  proceed  from  a  triad, 
and  tliis  from  a  monad:  for  there  is  no  number  prior  to  three,  unity  being  the  principle  of  number,  and 
the  duad  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  unity  and  number.  This  will  be  evident  from  considering  that 
it  is  the  property  of  number  to  receive  a  greater  increase  from  multiplication  than  addition,  viz.  when 
multiplied  into  itself;  but  unity  is  increased  by  being  added  to,  but  not  by  being  multiplied  by  itself,  and 
two  in  consequence  of  its  middle  nature  produces  the  same  when  added  to,  as  when  multiplied  by  itself. 
See  the  Introduction  to  The  Parmenides, 
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Nor  is  it  in  any  refpeCt  wonderful  that  each  of  the  gods  fhould  be  the  univerfe,  but  at 
the  fame  time  each  differently  from  the  reft  \  one  demiurgically,  another  according  to- 
connecting  comprehenfion  (t rwo%o<Ms),  another  immutably,  and  another  in  a  dill  different 
manner  according  to  a  divine  idiom.  But  if  Jamblichus  means  that  the  whole  extent 
between  the  world  and  the  one  is  the  demiurgus,  this  indeed  is  worthy  of  doubt,  and  we 
may  reply  to  the  affertion  from  what  he  himfelf  has  taught  us.  For  where  are  the  kings 
prior  to  Jupiter,  who  are  the  fathers  of  Jupiter  ?  Where  are  the  kings  mendoned  by 
Plato,  whom  Jamblichus  arranges  above  the  world,  and  about  the  one ?  And  how  can 
we  fay  that  eternal  being  itfelf  is  the  firft  being,  but  that  the  demiurgus  is  the  whole 
intelligible  order,  who  is  himfelf  alfo  eternal  being  as  well  as  animal  itfelf?  For  fliall 
we  not  thus  be  compelled  to  fay  that  the  demiurgus  is  not  eternal  being ;  unlefs  fo  far 
as  he  alfo  is  comprehended  together  with  other  eternal  beings  ?  But  that  Jamblichus 
himfelf,  though  moft  prolife  in  thefe  things,  has  in  tome  of  his  other  writings  more 
accurately  celebrated  the  demiurgic  order,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  in  fpeaking 
concerning  the  fabrication  of  Jupiter  in  the  Timaeus,  after  the  intelligible  triads,  and 
the  three  triads  of  gods  in  the  intellectual  hebdomad,  he  affigns  the  third  order  in  thefe 
proceffions  to  the  demiurgus.  For  he  fays  that  thefe  three  gods  are  alfo  celebrated  by 
the  Pythagoreans,  who  denominate  the  firft  of  thefe  intellects,  and  which  comprehends 
in  itfelf  total  monads,  frmple,  indivifible,  boniform,  abiding  in  and  united  with  itfelf,  and 
confider  it  as  poffeffmg  fuch  like  figns  of  tranfcendency.  But  they  fay  that  the  moft 
beautiful  figns  of  the  middle  intellect,  and  which  colleCts  together  the  completion  of  fuch 
like  natures,  are  that  which  is  prolific  in  the  gods,  that  which  congregates  the  three 
intellects,  replenilhes  energy,  is  generative  of  divine  life,  and  is  the  fource  of  progreflicyi 
and  beneficence  to  every  thing.  And  they  inform  us  that  the  moft  illuftrious  tokens,  of 
the  third  intellect,  which  fabricates  wholes,  are  prolific  progreffions,  fabrications  and 
connected  comprehenfions  of  total  caufes,  whole  caufes  bounded  in  forms,  and  which 
emit  from  theinfelves  all  fabrications,  and  other  prerogatives  fimilar  to  thefe.  It  is  pro¬ 
per,  therefore,  to  judge  from  thefe  after tions,  what  the  Jamblichean  theology  is  concern¬ 
ing  the  demiurgus  of  wholes. 

After  him  Theodorus*,  following  Amelius,  fays,  that  there  are  three  artificers ;  but  he 
does  not  arrange  them  immediately  after  the  one ,  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible 
2nd  intellectual  gods.  He  likewife  calls  one  of  thefe  effential  intellect,  another  intellec- 

*  Theodorus,  as  well  as  Jamblichus,  was  the  disciple  of  Porphyry. 
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tual  effence,  and  another  the  fountain  of  fouls ;  and  fays  that  the  firft  is  indivifible,  the 
fecond  is  diflributed  into  wholes,  and  that  the  third  has  made  a  diftribution  into  par¬ 
ticulars.  Again,  therefore,  we  may  fay  the  fame  things  to  him  as  we  faid  to  the  noble 
Amelius,  that  we  acknowledge  thefe  to  be  three  gods,  or  analogous  to  thefe,  but  not 
alfo  three  artificers ;  but  we  fay  that  one  of  thefe  is  the  intelligible  of  the  demiurgus, 
the  fecond  his  generative  power,  and  the  third  that  which  is  truly  demiurgic  intellect. 
But  it  is  requifite  to  confider  whether  the  fountain  of  fouls  is  to  be  arranged  as  the 
third  :  for  power  belongs  to  the  middle,  as  he  alfo  fays,  and  hence  the  fountain  of  fouls 
Ihould  be  partially,  and  not  univerfally,  denominated  the  fountain  of  life.  For  the 
fountain  of  fouls  is  only  one  of  the  fountains  in  this  middle ;  fince  life  is  not  in  fouls 
only,  nor  in  animated  natures  alone,  but  there  is  alfo  divine  and  intelle&ual  life  prior 
to  that  of  the  foul,  which  they  fay,  proceeding  from  this  middle,  emits  a  diverfity  of  life 
from  diflributed  channels.  Such  then,  in  fhort,  are  the  dogmas  of  antient  interpreters 
refpefling  the  demiurgus. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  briefly  relate  the  conceptions  of  our  preceptor  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  which  we  think  accord  in  a  very  eminent  degree  with  thofe  of  Plato.  T  he  demi¬ 
urgus,  therefore,  according  to  him,  pofleffes  the  extremity  *  of  the  intelledlual  divine 
monads,  and  the  fountains  of  life,  emitting  from  himfelf  total  fabrication,  and  imparting 
dominion  to  the  more  partial  fathers  of  wholes.  He  is  likewife  immovable,  being 
eternally  eftablifhed  on  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  and  ruling  over  two-fold  worlds,  the 
fuperceleflial  and  celeflial,  and  comprehending  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
things.  For  of  every  demiurgic  diftribution,  one  kind  is  of  wholes  with  a  total  fub- 
fiflence,  another  of  wholes  with  a  partial  fubfiftence,  another  of  parts  with  a  total f, 
and  another  of  parts  with  a  partial  fubfiftence.  But  fabrication  being  fourfold,  the 
demiurgic  monad  binds  in  itfelf  the  total  providence  of  wholes,  but  a  demiurgic  triad 
is  fufp ended  from  it  which  governs  parts  totally,  and  diftributes  the  power  of  the 

*  There  are  three  -divine  orders,  which  according  to  antient  theologists  are  said  to  comprehend  the  total 
orders  ot  the  gods,  viz.  the  intelligible,  (the  immediate  progeny  of  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,)  the 
intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual,  and  the  intellectual  order.  The  demiurgus  of  tire  universe 
.subsists  at  the  extremity  of  this  last. 

f  There  is  wanting  here  in  the  original  rs  tMv  pecwy  o\ 
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monad*;  juft  as  in  the  other,  or  partial  fabrication,  a  monad  is  the  leader  of  a  triad 
■which  orderly  diftributes  wholes  partially,  and  parts  partially.  But  all  the  multitude  of 
the  triad  revolves  round  the  monad,  is  diftributed  about  it,  divides  its  fabrications,  a  d 
is  filled  from  it.  I£  thefe  things  then  are  rightly  averted,  the  demiurgus  of  wholes 
is  the  boundary  of  the  intellectual  gods,  being  eft  iblifhed  indeed  in  the  intelligible,  but 
full  of  power,  according  to  which  he  produces  wholes,  and  converts  all  things  to  him- 
felf.  Hence  Timaeus  call  him  intellect ,  and  the  heft  of  caujes ,  and  fays  that  he  looks  to 
an  intelligible  paradigm,  that  by  this  he  may  feparate  him  from  the  ftrft  intelligible 
gods ;  but  by  calling  him  intellect,  he  places  him  in  an  order  different  from  that  of  the 
gods,  who  are  both  intelligible  and  intellectual :  and  by  the  appellation  of  the  heft  of 
caujes ,  he  eftablifhes  him  above  all  other  fupermundane  fabricators.  He  is,  therefore, 
an  intellectual  god  exempt  from  all  other  fabricators.  But  if  he  was  the  firftf  deity 
in  the  intellectual  order,  he  would  poffefs  a  permanent  charaCteriftic,  abiding  after  his 
accuftomed  mode :  for  this  is  the  illuftrious  prerogative  of  the  firft  intellectual  god. 
If  he  was  the  fecond  J  deity  of  this  order  he  would  be  particularly  the  caufe  of  life  ;  but 
now  in  generating  foul,  he  energizes  indeed  together  with  the  crater,  but  is  effentially 
intellect.  He  is  therefore  no  other  than  the  third  ||  of  the  intellectual  fathers :  for  his 
peculiar  work  is  the  production  of  intellect,  and  not  the  fabrication  of  body.  For  he 
makes  body,yet  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  neceffity ;  but  he  makes  intellect  through 
himfelf.  Nor  is  it  his  peculiar  work  to  produce  foul :  for  he  generates  foul  together 
with  the  crater ;  but  he  alone  both  gives  fubfiftence  to  and  caufes  intellect  to  prefide  over 
the  univerfe.  As  he  is  therefore  the  maker  of  intellect,  he  very  properly  has  alfo  an  in¬ 
tellectual  order.  Hence  he  is  called  by  Plato,  fabricator  and  father ;  and  is  neither 
father  alone,  nor  fabricator  alone,  nor  again,  father  and  fabricator.  For  the  extremes  are 
father  §  and  fabricator  ;  the  former  poffefling  the  fummit  of  intelligibles,  and  fubfifting 
prior  to  the  royal  feries,  and  the  latter  fubfifting  at  the  extremity  of  the  order;  and  the 

*  T pittoos  is  erroneously  printed  in  the  original  instead  of  u/jvolog$. 

d  Viz.  Saturn.  %  Viz.  Rhea.  ||  Viz.  Jupiter. 

§  Being  itself,  or  the  summit  of  the  intelligible  order,  is  called  father  alone ;  Phanes,  or  the  extremity  of 
the  intelligible  order,  is  called  father  and  artificer ;  Jupiter,  or  the  extremity  of  the  intellectual  order,  is 
called  artificer  and  father ;  and  Vulcan,  who  is  the  fabricator  of  a  corporeal  nature,  is  called  artificer  alone. 
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one  being  the  monad  of  paternal  deity,  and  the  other  being  allotted  a  fabricative  power  in 
the  univerfe.  But  between  both  thefe  are,  father  and  at  the  fame  time  artificer,  and 
artificer  and  at  the  fame  time  father.  For  each  of  thefe  is  not  the  fame  ;  but  in  the  one 
the  paternal,  and  in  the  other  the  fabricative  has  dominion ;  and  the  paternal  is  better 
than  the  fabricative.  Hence  the  firft  of  the  two  media  is  more  characterized  by  father ; 
for,  according  to  the  Oracle,  “  he  is  the  boundary  of  the  paternal  profundity,  and  the 
fountain  of  intellectual  natures.”  But  the  fecond  of  the  media  is  more  characterized  by 
cat  or :  for  he  is  the  monad  of  total  fabrication.  Whence  alfo  I  think  that  the  former 
is  called  Metis  (p?r/£)  but  the  latter  Metietes  (/xtjT/frijy) ;  and  the  former  is  feen,  but  the 
latter  fees.  The  former  alfo  is  fvvallowed  up,  but  the  latter  is  fatiated  with  the  power 
of  the  former ;  and  what  the  former  is  in  intelligibles,  that  the  latter  is  in  intellectuals  ; 
for  the  one  is  the  boundary  of  the  intelligible,  and  the  other  of  the  intellectual  gods. 
Likewife  concerning  the  former  Orpheus  fays,  “The  father  made  thefe  things  in  a  dark 
cavern;”  but  concerning  the  latter,  Plato  fays,  “Of  whom  I  am  the  demiurgus  and 
father.”  And  in  his  Politicus  he  reminds  us  of  the  doctrine  of  the  demiurgus  and  father; 
becaufe  the  former  of  thefe  divinities  is  more  characterized  by  the  paternal,  and  the  latter 
by  the  demiurgic  peculiarity.  But  every  god  is  denominated  from  his  idiom,  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  comprehends  all  things.  And  the  divinity  indeed,  who  is  alone  the 
maker  or  artificer,  is  the  caufe  of  mundane  natures  ;  but  he  who  is  both  artificer  and 
father  is  the  caufe  of  fupermundane  and  mundane  natures.  He  who  is  father  and 
artificer  is  the  caufe  of  intellectual,  fupermundane,  and  mundane  natures ;  and  he  who 
is  father  alone  is  the  caufe  of  things  intelligible,  intellectual,  fupermundane  and  mun¬ 
dane.  Plato,  therefore,  thus  reprefenting  the  demiurgus,  leaves  him  ineffable  and  with¬ 
out  a  name,  as  fubfifting  prior  to  wholes,  in  the  allotment  of  the  good.  For  in  every 
order  of  gods  there  is  that  which  is  analogous  to  the  one ;  and  of  this  kind  is  the  monad 
in  every  world.  But  Orpheus  alfo  gives  him  a  name  as  being  thence  moved ;  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Plato  in  other  parts  of  his  writings :  for  the  Jupiter  with  him,  who 
is  prior  to  the  three  fons  of  Saturn,  is  the  demiurgus  of  univerfe. 

After  the  abforption,  therefore,  of  Phanes,  the  ideas  of  all  things  appeared  in  Jupiter, 
as  the  theologifl  (Orpheus)  fays  : 

Hence  with  the  universe  great  Jove  contains 

Heav  n’s  splendid  height,  and  aether’s  ample  plains ; 

Tha 
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The  barren  sea,  wide-bosom’d  earth  renown’d. 

Ocean  immense,  and  Tartarus  profound ; 

Fountains  and  rivers,  and  the  boundless  main. 

With  all  that  nature’s  ample  realms  contain; 

And  gods  and  goddesses  of  each  degree. 

All  that  is  past,  and  all  that  e’er  shall  be ; 

Occultly,  and  in  confluent  order  lie 
In  Jove’s  vast  womb,  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 

But  being  full  of  ideas,  through  thefe  he  comprehends  wholes  in  himfeif,  which  alfo 
the  theologift  indicating,  adds, 

Jove  is  the  first  and  last,  high  thund’ring  king ; 

Middle  and  head,  and  all  things  spring  from  Jove. 

King  Jove  the  root  of  earth  and  heav'n  contains  : 

One  power,  one  daemon  is  the  source  of  all. 

For  in  Jove’s  royal  body  all  things  lie. 

Fire,  earth,  and  water,  aether,  night,  and  day. 

Jupiter,  therefore,  comprehending  wholes,  at  the  fame  time  gives  fubfiftence  to  all  thing# 
in  conjunction  with  Night.  Hence  to  Jupiter  thus  inquiring. 

Tell  me  how  all  things  will  as  one  subsist. 

Yet  each  its  nature  separate  preserve  5 

Night  replies, 

All  things  receive  enclos’d  on  ev’ry  side. 

In  aether’s  wide  ineffable  embrace  : 

Then  in  the  midst  of  aether  place  the  heav'n. 

In  which  let  earth  of  infinite  extent. 

The  sea,  and  stars,  the  crown  of  heav’n,  be  fixt. 

And  Jupiter  is  inftruCted  by  Night  in  all  the  fubfequent  mundane  fabrication  :  but  after 
file  has  laid  down  rules  refpeCting  all  other  productions,  fhe  adds. 

But  when  around  the  whole  your  pow’r  has  spread 
A  strong  coercive  bond,  a  golden  chain 
Suspend  from  aether. 

viz.  a  chain  perfectly  Itrong  and  indiffoluble,  proceeding  from  nature,  foul  and  intellect, 

For  being  bound,  fays  Plato,  with  animated  bonds,  they  became  animals, 
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The  divine  orders  above  the  world  *  being  denominated  Homerically  a  golden  chain. 
And  Plato,  emulating  Homer,  fays  in  this  dialogue,  “  that  the  demiurgus  binding  intellect 
in  foul,  and  foul  in  body,  fabricated  the  univerfe,  and  that  he  gave  fubfiflence  to  the 
junior  gods,  through  whom  alfo  he  adorns  the  parts  of  the  world.”  If  therefore  it  is 
Jupiter  who  poffeffes  one  power,  who  fwallows  Phanes  in  whom  the  intelligible  caufesof 
wholes  primarily  fubfifl,  who  produces  all  things  according  to  the  admonitions  of  Night, 
and  who  confers  dominion  both  on  other  gods  and  the  three  fons  of  Saturn,  he  it 
is  who  is  the  one  and  whole  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe,  poffefling  the  fifth  order  among 
thofe  gods  that  rank  as  kings,  as  is  divinely  fhown  by  our  preceptor  in  his  Orphic  con¬ 
ferences,  and  who  is  coordinate  with  Heaven  and  Phanes ;  and  on  this  account  he  is 
artificer  and  father,  and  each  of  thefe  totally. 

But  that  Plato  alfo  has  thefe  conceptions  concerning  the  mighty  Jupiter  is  evident 
from  the  appellations  which  he  gives  him  in  the  Cratylus,  evincing  that  he  is  the  caufe 
and  the  fupplier  of  life  to  all  things  :  for,  fays  he,  that  through  which  life  is  imparted 
to  all  things  is  denominated  by  us  and  Qpx.  But  in  the  Gorgias,  he  coordinates 
him  with  the  fons  of  Saturn,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  him  a  fubfiflence  exempt  from 
them,  that  he  may  be  prior  to  the  three,  and  may  be  participated  by  them,  and  efla- 
blifhes  Law  together  with  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Orpheus.  For,  from  the  admo¬ 
nitions  of  Night,  according  to  Orpheus,  Law  is  made  the  affeffor  of  Jupiter,  and  is  efla- 
blifhed  together  with  him.  Further  Hill,  Plato  in  his  Laws,  conformably  to  the  theolo- 
gift,  reprefents  total  Juftice  as  the  affociate  of  Jupiter  :  and  in  the  Philebus  he  evinces 
that  a  royal  foul  and  a  royal  intellect  prefubfifl  in  Jupiter  according  to  the  reafon  of 
caufe ;  agreeably  to  which  he  now  alfo  deferibes  him  as  giving  fubfiflence  to  intellecl 
and  foul,  as  unfolding  the  laws  of  fate,  and  producing  all  the  orders  of  mundane  gods 
and  animals,  as  far  as  to  the  lafl  of  things  ;  generating  fome  of  thefe  by  himfelf  alone, 
and  others  through  the  celeflial  gods  as  media.  In  the  Politicus  alfo  he  calls  Jupiter  the 
demiurgus  and  father  of  the  univerfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  this  dialogue,  and  fays 
that  the  prefent  order  of  the  world  is  under  Jupiter,  and  that  the  world  is  governed 


*  Instead  of  t’luv  Ssiuiv  iroagewy  uiro  t'ujv  eyM<r[uujv,  as  in  the  original,  it  is  necessary  to  read  as  in  our 
translation  fuy  Seiwy  rafeuv  uirsp  ruv  tyxoa-^uy. 
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according  to  fate.  The  world,  therefore,  living  a  life  under  the  domionion  of  Jupiter, 
has  Jupiter  for  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  its  life.  The  divine  poet  ITomer  likewife 
reprefents  him  fabricating  on  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  (u  Hear  me,  all  ye  gods  and 
goddefles  f’)  and  converting  the  two-fold  coordinations  of  divinities  to  himfelf.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  poetry,  too,  he  calls  him  the  fupreme  of  rulers,  and  the  father  of  men 
and  gods,  and  celebrates  him  with  all  demurgic  conceptions.  Since,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  Grecian  theology,  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe  is  afcribed  to  Jupiter, 
what  ought  we  to  think  refpeciing  thefe  words  of  Plato  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  deity  which 
is  celebrated  by  him  as  artificer  and  father  is  the  fovereign  Jupiter,  and  that  he  is 
neither  father  alone,  nor  father  and  artificer  ?  For  the  father  was  the  monad,  as  the 
Pythagoreans  fay  :  but  he  is  this  very  order  of  gods,  the  decad,  at  which  number  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  retreats  of  the  monad  arrives,  this  being  a  univerfal  recipient,  venerable, 
circularly  invefting  all  things  with  bound,  immutable,  unwearied,  and  which  they  call 
the  facred  decad.  After  the  paternal  monad,  therefore,  and  the  paternal  and  at  the 
fame  time  fabricative  tetrad,  the  demiurgic  decad  proceeds ;  being  immutable  indeed, 
becaufe  immutable,  deity  is  confubfiflent  with  it,  but  invefting  all  things  with  bound ,  as 
being  the  fupplier  of  order  to  things  difordered,  and  of  ornament  to  tilings  unadorned, 
and  illuminating  fouls  with  intellect,  as  being  itfelf  intellect  totally  ;  body  with  foul,  as 
poffeffmg  and  comprehending  the  caufe  of  foul  ;  and  producing  things  which  are  truly 
generated  as  middle  and  laft,  in  confequence  of  containing  in  kfeix  demiurgic  being. 

P.  485.  In  the  firfi  place,  he  received  one  part  from  the  whole., 

After  Proclus  has  difcuffed  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  mathematical  fpeculation  of 
the  pfychogonic  *  diagram,  an  epitome  of  which  we  have  given  ill  the  Introduction  to  this 
dialogue,  he  proceeds  to  a  more  principal  and  profound  explanation  of  this  part  of  the 
Timaeus,  as  follows :  In  the  firfi:  place,  fays  he,'  we  think  it  proper  to  fpeak  about  the 
divifion  of  the  foul,  according  to  which  it  is  divided  in  thefe  ratios,  and  likewife  to  remove 
whatever  may  be  an  impediment  to  us  in  apprehending  the  truth  concerning  it.  Let  no 
one  therefore  think  that  this  divifion  is  corporeal,  for  we  have  before  fiiown  that  the 
medium  of  the  foul  is  exempt  from  body,  and  from  the  whole  of  that  offence  which  is 
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dirtied  about  it.  Nor  let  any  one  who  admits  that  it  is  better  than  body  fuppofe  that  it 
ought  to  be  divided  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  extremes  and  intervals  by  which  body  is 
meafured.  For  things  which  polfefs  interval,  are  not  totally  through  the  whole  of 
themfelves  prefent  to  themfelves,  and  when  divided  are  not  able  to  preferve  an  unconfufed 
union.  But  foul,  participating  of  an  impartible  deltiny,  is  united  to  itfelf,  and  exhibits  all 
the  fame  elements  fub filling  in  all  the  fame.  Nor  again,  let  any  one  fuppofe  that  this 
is  a  fe&ion  of  number.  For  foul  is  indeed  number,  but  not  that  which  fubfilts  according 
to  quantity,  but  that  which  is  elfential,  felf-begotten,  uniform,  and  converted  to  itfelf. 
Nor  let  any  one  compare  the  prefence  of  thefe  ratios  in  all  things  to  fpermatic  reafons : 
for  thofe  are  imperfeft,  corporeal  and  material,  and  are  in  every  refpecl  furpalfed  by  the 
immaterial  and  pure  elfence  of  the  reafons  of  the  foul.  Nor  yet  let  any  one  alfimilate 
the  above-mentioned  parts  to  the  theorems  of  fcience,  in  confequence  of  each  polfelTmg 
the  whole  :  for  we  do  not  now  confider  the  knowledge,  but  the  elfence  of  the  foul. 
Nor  is  it  proper  to  think  that  diverfities  of  elfences  are  fimilar  to  the  diflindtions  of 
habits :  for  the  latter  are  all-varioully  diverfified  in  thofe  that  polfefs  them,  but  the 
former  are  eftablilhed  with  a  famenefs  of  fubfiltence  in  demiurgic  boundaries.  It  is 
requifite,  therefore,  to  fufpend  the  primary  principle  of  the  pfychogonic  divifion  from 
a  demiurgic  caufe,  and  from  thofe  perfedt  meafures  which  eternally  prefublilt  in  beings, 
and  to  which  the  demiurgus  alfo  looking  divides  the  foul.  For  as  he  divides  this 
univerfe  by  intelligible  paradigms,  fo  alfo  he  feparates  the  elfence  of  the  foul  by  the 
moll  beautiful  boundaries,  alfimilating  it  to  more  antient  and  principal  caufes.  The 
mode,  therefore,  of  divifion  is  immaterial,  intellectual,  undefiled,  perfedtive  of  the  elfence 
of*  the  foul,  generative  of  the- multitude  it  contains,  colledtive  through  harmony  into 
one  order,  and  connective  of  things  divided  ;  at  the  fame  time  being  the  caufe  of  the 
unmingled  purity  in  the  foul,  and  producing  a  confluent  communion  of  reafons.  And 
the  demiurgus  appears  indeed  to  confume  the  whole  by  dividing  it  into  parts  :  and  thus, 
after  a  manner,  Timasus  alfo  aflTerts ;  for  he  fays,  that  the  demiurgus  confumed  the 
whole  from  which  he  feparated  thefe  parts.  But  as  he  had  previoufly  faid  that  foul  is 
not  only  partible,  but  alfo  impartible,  it  is  requifite  to  preferve  both,  and  to  confider  that 
while  the  wholenefs  remains  impartible,  a  divifion  into  multitude  is  produced  :  for  if 
we  take  one  of  thefe  only,  I  mean  the  fedtion,  we  lhall  make  it  only  indivifible.  The 
whole,  therefore,  is  divided  together  with  the  whole  remaining  impartible ;  fo  that  it 
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equally  participates  of  both.  Hence  it  is  well  obferved  by  the  deemoniacal  Ariffotfe, 
that  there  is  fomething  impartible  in  partible  natures,  by  which  they  are  connefted  *; 
fo  that  it  is  much  more  neceffary  that  fomething  impartible  fhould  remain  in  things  whofe 
nature  is  not  only  partible,  but  alfo  impartible.  For  if  it  fnould  not  remain,  that  which 
confiffs  from  both  will  be  alone  partible.  But  that  it  is  neceffary  that  the  whole  fhould 
remain  in  the  generation  of  the  parts  is  evident ;  fince  the  demiurgus  is  an  eternal 
fabricator.  But  he  conftituted  the  foul  one  whole  prior  to  its  divifion :  for  he  does 
not  produce  at  one  time  and  deftroy  at  another ;  but  he  always  produces  every  thing, 
and  this  eternally ;  and  makes  that  which  is  produced  to  remain  fuch  as  it  is.  The 
wholenefs,  therefore,  is  not  deftroyed  in  giving  fubfiffence  to  the  parts,  but  remains  and 
precedes!  the  parts.  For  he  did  not  produce  the  parts  prior  to  the  whole,  and  after¬ 
wards  generate  the  whole  from  thefe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  produced  the  whole  firft,  and 
from  this  gave  fubfiffence  to  the  parts.  Hence  the  effence  of  the  foul  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  whole  and  poffeffes  parts,  and  is  one  and  multitude.  And  fuch  is  the  divifion 
which  Timseus  affumes  in  the  foul. 

But  let  the  mode  of  its  explanation  accord  with  the  effence  of  the  foul,  being  remote 

from  apparent  harmony,  but  recurring  to  effential  and  immaterial  harmony,  and  fending 

us  from  images  to  paradigms.  For  the  fymphony  which  flows  into  the  ears,  and  confiffs 

in  founds  and  pulfations,  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  vital  and  intellectual. 

Let  no  one  therefore  flop  at  the  mathematical  fpeculation  of  the  prefent  paffage,  but 

let  him  excite  in  himfelf  a  theory  adapted  to  the  effence  of  the  foul.  Not  let  him  think 

that  we  fhould  look  to  intervals,  or  differences  of  motions ;  for  thefe  things  are  very 

remote,  and  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  propofed  object  of  inquiry ;  but  let  him 

P 

.  I 

*  That  which  ultimately  connects  bodies  must  necessarily  be  impartible  ;  for  if  it  also  consisted  of  parts, 
those  parts  -would  require  something  else  as  the  cause  of  their  connection,  and  tins  something  else,  if  also 
partible,  another  connecting  principle,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Body,  therefore,  derives  its  connection  from 
the  presence  of  something  incorporeal. 

f  Whole,  as  Proclus  soon  after  this  informs  us,  has  a  triple  subsistence,  prior  to  parts,  in  a  part,  and 
posterior  to  parts.  We  have  a  beautiful  image  of  the  first  of  these  of  which  Proclus  is  now  speaking,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  considered  as  subsisting  with  the  extremities  of  the  radii  terminating  in  it.  For  these  ex¬ 
tremities,  considered  as  giving  completion  to  the  centre,  so  far  as  centre,  may  be  said  to  be  as  it  w'ere  parts 
of  it  3  but  w'hen  they  are  considered  as  they  may  be,  as  proceeding  from  the  centre,  they  are  posterior 
to  it. 
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confider  the  affertions  effentially,  and  examine  how  they  indicate  the  medium  pertaining 
to  the  foul,  and  how  they  exhibit  demiurgic  providence.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore, 
fince  wholenefs  is  triple,  one  being  prior  to  parts,  another  fubfifting  from  parts,  and 
another  in  each  of  the  parts,  that  wholenefs  of  the  foul  which  is  now  delivered  is  that 
which  fubfifts  prior  to  parts ;  for  the  demiurgus  made  it  one  whole  prior  to  all  divifion, 
which,  as  we  have  faid,  remains  fuch  as  it  is,  without  being  confumed  in  the  produ&ion  of 
the  parts  :  for  to  be  willing  to  diffolve  that  which  is  well  harmonized  is  the  province 
of  an  evil  artificer.  He  would  however  diffolve  it,  if  he  confumed  the  whole  in  the 
parts.  But  Plato  infmuates  that  wholenefs  which  confifts  from  parts,  when  he  reprefents 
the  demiurgus  confuming  the  whole  mixture  in  the  feflion  of  the  effence  of  the  foul, 
and  renovating  the  whole  of  it  through  the  harmony  of  its  parts  ;  this  whole  receiving 
its  completion  from  all  according  parts.  And  a  little  further  on  he  will  teach  us  that 
wholenefs  which  fubfifts  in  each  of  its  parts,  when  he  divides  the  whole  foul  into  certain 
circles,  and  attributes  a’1  the  above-mentioned  ratios  to  them,  which  he  has  already  ren¬ 
dered  apparent;  for  he  fays  that  the  three  are  in  each  of  the  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  whole.  Every  part,  therefore,  is  in  a  certain  refpeft  a  triadic  whole,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  that  the  foul  fhould  have  three  wholeneffes, 
becaufe  it  animates  the  univerfe,  which  is  a  whole  of  wholes,  each  of  which  is  a  whole 
as  in  a  part.  As  it  therefore  animates  in  a  two-fold  refpefl,  viz.  both  that  which  is  a 
whole,  and  thofe  wholes  which  are  as  parts,  it  requires  two  wholeneffes ;  and  it  tran- 
fcends  the  natures  which  are  animated,  poffefting  fomething  external  to  them,  fo  as,  in 
the  language  of  Timceus,  to  furround  the  univerfe  as  with  a  veil.  Hence  by  the  whole¬ 
nefs  prior  to  parts  it  entirely  runs  above  the  univerfe,  and  by  the  other  two  connedls  it, 
and  the  natures  which  it  contains ;  thefe  alfo  fubfifting  as  wholes. 

In  the  next  place,  we  muft  obferve  that  Plato,  proceeding  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  preferves  that  which  is  monadic  and  alfo  that  which  is  dyadic  in  the  foul :  for  he 
reduces  its  hyparxis  into  effence,  famenefs,  and  difference,  and  bifedts  number,  beginning 
from  one  part,  into  the  double  and  triple ;  and  contemplating  the  media,  he  compre¬ 
hends  two  in  one,  and  according  to  each  of  thefe  unfolds  two-fold  ratios,  the  fefquialter 
and  fefquitertian,  and  again  cuts  thefe  into  fefquioflaves  and  remainders  (Xuy.yMroi'). 
In  what  follows  alfo,  he  divides  one  length  into  two,  and  one  figure  of  the  foul  into  two 
periods ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  very  properly  never  feparates  the  dyadic  from  the  monadic  ; 

for 
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for  to  intellect  the  monadic  alone  is  adapted,  on  which  account  it  is  alfo  impartible,  but 
to  body  the  dyadic ;  and  hence,  in  the  generation  of  a  corporeal  nature,  he  begins  from 
the  duad  of  fire  and  earth,  and  arranges  two  other  genera  of  elements  between  thefe. 
But  foul  fubfifting  between  body  and  intellect  is  at  the  fame  time  a  monad  and  a  duad  ; 
and  this  becaufe  in  a  certain  refpeCt  it  equally  participates  of  bound  and  infinity ;  juft  as 
intellect  is  allied  to  bound,  but  body  more  accords  with  infinity,  through  its  fubject 
matter,  and  its  divifion  ad  infinitum .  And  if  after  this  manner  fome  have  referred  the 
impartible  and  partible  to  the  monad  and  indefinite  duad,  they  have  fpoken  agree¬ 
ably  to  things  themfelves  ;  but  if  they  have  confidered  the  foul  to  be  number  in  no  refpect 
differing  from  monadic  numbers,  their  affertions  have  been  utterly  difcordant  with  the 
effence  of  the  foul.  It  is  therefore  at  the  fame  time  both  a  monad  and  duad,  refemblincr 
by  the  monadic,  intellectual  bound,  and  by  the  dyadic,  infinity ;  or  by  the  former  being 
the  image  of  the  impartible,  and  by  the  latter  the  paradigm  of  partible  natures.  This 
alfo  fliould  be  confidered,  that  Timteus  here  fpeaks  of  a  two-fold  work  of  the  demiurgus: 
for  he  divides  the  foul  into  parts,  and  harmonizes  the  divided  portions,  and  renders 
them  accordant  with  each  other.  But  in  fo  doing  he  at  the  fame  time  energizes  both 
Dionyfiacally  and  Apolioniacally.  For  to  divide  and  produce  wholes  into  parts,  and 
to  prefide  over  the  diftribution  of  fpecies,  is  Dionyfiacal;  but  to  perfect  all  things  har- 
monioufly  is  Apolloniacal.  As  the  demiurgus,  therefore,  comprehends  in  himfelf  the 
caufe  of  both  thefe  gods,  he  divides  and  harmonizes  the  foul :  for  the  hebdomad  is  a 
number  common  to  both  thefe  divinities  ;  fince  theologifts  fay  that  Bacchus  was  divided 
into  feven  parts,  and  they  afcribe  the  heptad  to  Apollo,  as  the  power  that  conneCls  all  fym- 
phonies  ;  for  in  the  monad,  duad,  and  tetrad,  from  which  the  hebdomad  is  compofed, 
the  difdiapafon  firft  confifts.  Hence  they  call  the  god,  the  leader  of  the  hebdomad, 
and  affert  that  the  feventh  day  is  facred  to  him  :  for  they  fay  that  on  that  day  Apollo  was 
born  from  Latona,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Diana  on  the  fixth  day.  This  number,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  triad,  accedes  to  the  foul  from  fuperior  caufes  ;  the  triad 
indeed  from  intelligible,  but  the  hebdomad  from  intellectual*  caufes.  But  the  heb- 

*  The  number  7,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  is  the  image  of  intellectual  light;  and  hence  the  intel¬ 
lectual  order  is  hebdomadic,  consisting  of  two  triads,  viz.  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  and  tire  three  Curetes, 
and  a  separating  monad  which  is  called  by  antient  tlieologists  Ocean.  See  the  fifth  book  ot  Proclus  on 
Plato’s  Theology,  and  the  Introduction  and  Notes  to  the  Parmenides. 
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domad  is  derived  from  thefe  gods,  that  the  divifion  into  feven  parts  may  be  a  fign  of  the 
Dionyfiacal  feries,  and  of  that  dilaceration  which  is  celebrated  in  fables.  For  it  is  re- 
quiftte  that  the  foul  participating  a  Dionyfiacal  intellect,  and,  as  Orpheus  fays,  carrying 
the  god  on  her  head,  fhould  be  divided  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  is  divided;  and 
that  the  harmony  which  fne  pofleflesin  thefe  parts  fhould  be  a  fymbol  of  the  Apolloniacal 
order.  For  in  the  fables*  refpecting  this  god,  it  is  Apollo  who  collects  and  unites  the 
lacerated  members  of  Bacchus,  according  to  the  will  of  his  father. 

In  the  next  place,  three  middles  are  aflumed,  which  not  only  in  the  foul,  but  alfo  every 
where  fhadow  forth  the  daughters  of  Themis,  who  are  three,  as  well  as  thefe  middles  : 
for  the  geometrical  middle  is  the  image  of  Eunomia  and  hence  in  the  Laws  Plato 
fays,  that  fhe  governs  polities,  and  is  the  judgment  of  Jupiter,  adorning  the  univerfe, 
and  comprehending  in  herfelf  the  truly  political  fcience.  But  the  harmonic  middle  is 
the  image  of  Juftice,  which  diftributes  a  greater  ratio  f  to  greater,  and  a  leffer  to  lefler 
terms,  this  being  the  employment  of  Juftice.  And  the  arithmetical  middle  is  the- 
image  of  Peace :  for  it  is  fie,  as  he  alfo  fays  in  the  Laws,  who  attributes  to  all  things  the 
equal  according  to  quantity,  and  makes  people  preferve  peace  with  people,  for  the 
folid  proportion  prior  to  thefe  is  facred  to  their  mother  Themis,  who  comprehends  all 
the  powers  of  thefe.  And  thus  much  generally  refpe&ing  thefe  three  middles. 

That  we  may,  however,  fpeak  of  them  more  particularly,  it  is  requifite  to  obferve  that 
they  are  uniftc  and  connective  of  the  eflence  of  the  foul,  viz.  they  are  unions,  analogies, 
and  bonds.  Hence  Timaeus  alfo  calls  them  bonds.  For  above,  he  fays,  that  the  geo¬ 
metric  middle  is  the  mod  beautiful  of  bonds,  and  that  the  others  are  contained  in  this  ; 
but  every  bond  is  a  certain  union.  If,  therefore,  thefe  middles  are  bonds,  and  bonds 
are  unions  of  the  things  bound,  the  confequence  is  evident.  Thefe  therefore  pervade 
through  the  whole  eflence  of  the  foul,  and  caufe  it  to  be  one  from  many  wholes,  as  they 
are  allotted  a  power  which  can  bind  various  forms.  But  thefe  being  three,  the  geome¬ 
tric  binds  every  thing  which  is  eflential  in  fouls :  for  eflence  is  one  reafon  J  which  per¬ 
vades  through  all  things,  and  connects  things  firft,  middle,  and  laft,  in  the  fame  manner 

*  See  my  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries. 

t  Thus  in  6,  4,  3,  which  are  in  harmonic  proportion,  the  ratio  of  6  to  4  is  greater  than  that  of  4  to  3. 

|  Reason  must  here  be  considered  as  signifying  a  productive  and  connective  principle  of  things,  to  which 
ratio  in  quantity  is  analogous. 
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as  in  the  geometric  middle  there  is  one  and  the  lame  ratio  which  perfectly  pervades 
through  three  terms.  The  harmonic  middle  connects  all  the  divided  famenefs  of  fouls, 
imparting  a  communion  of  reafons  to  the  extremes,  and  a  kindred  conjunttion ;  this 
famenefs  which  it  connects  being  more  apparent  in  more  total,  but  lefs  apparent  in  more 
partial  fouls.  And  the  arithmetic  middle  binds  the  all-various  difference  of  the  progref- 
fion  of  the  foul,  and  is  lefs  inherent  in  things  greater  according  to  order,  but  more  in 
fuch  as  are  leffer.  For  difference  has  dominion  in  more  partial  natures,  juft  as  famenefs 
has  in  fuch  as  are  more  total  and  more  excellent.  Thofe  middles  alfo  may  be  compared 
with  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  famenefs  and  difference :  and  as  effence  is  the 
monad  of  thefe,  fo  the  geometric  middle  of  thofe.  The  geometric  middle  therefore  is 
the  union  of  all  the  effences  which  are  comprehended  in  the  thirty-four  terms.  The  har¬ 
monic  is  the  union  of  equally  numerous  identities,  and  the  arithmetic  of  differences  ; 
all  thefe  middles  at  the  fame  time  being  extended  through  all  the  terms.  For  how  could 
a  certain  whole  be  produced  from  them,  unlefs  they  were  as  much  as  poffible  united  with 
each  other,  effentially  indeed  by  one  of  thefe,  but  varioufly  by  the  other  two  ?  Hence 
thefe  two  become  the  fupplement  of  the  geometric  middle,  juft  as  famenefs  and  differ¬ 
ence  contribute  to  the  confummation  of  effence ;  for  in  confequence  of  their  poffeffmg 
contrariety  to  each  other,  the  geometric  middle  conciliates  their  diffenfion,  and  unites 
their  interval.  For  the  harmonic  middle,  as  we  have  faid,  diftributes  greater  ratios  to 
greater,  and  leffer  to  leffer  terms :  ftnee  it  evinces  that  things  greater  and  more  total  ac¬ 
cording  to  effence  are  more  comprehenftve,  and  tranfeend  in  power  fubjett  natures.  But 
the  arithmetic  middle,  on  the  contrary,  diftributes  leffer  ratios  to  greater  terms,  and 
greater  ratios  to  leffer  terms*.  For  difference  prevails  more  in  fubordinate  natures,  as,  on 
the  contrary,  the  dominion  of  famenefs  is  more  apparent  in  fuperior  than  in  inferior  na¬ 
tures.  And  the  geometric  middle  extends  the  fame  ratio  to  all  the  terms,  illuminating 
union  to  things  firft,  middle,  and  laft,  through  the  prefence  of  effence  to  all  things.  The 
demiurgus,  therefore,  imparts  to  the  foul  three  connective  unions,  which  Plato  calls 
middles,  becaufe  they  appear  to  bind  the  middle  order  of  the  univerfe.  For  the  geo¬ 
metric  collects  the  multitude  of  effences,  and  unites  effential  progreffions  ;  fince  one 

*  Thus,  in  the  numbers  6,  4,  2,  which  are  in  arithmetic  proportion,  the  ratio  of  6  to  4,  i.  e.  the  ratio  of 
the  greater  terms  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  4  to  2,  the  ratio  of  the  lesser  terms:  for  the  ratio  of  6  to  4  is  If, 
but  that  of  4  to  2  is  2. 
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ratio  is  an  image  of  union.  But  the  harmonic  binds  total  identities  and  their  hyparxes 
into  one  communion ;  and  the  arithmetic  conjoins  firfl,  middle,  and  lart;  differences. 
For,  in  fhort,  difference  is.  the  mother  of  numbers,  as  we  learn  in  the  Parmenides. 
But  in  every  part  there  were  thefe  three,  viz.  effence,  famenefs,  and  difference  ;  and  it  is 
requilite  that  all  thefe  fhouldbe  conjoined  with  each  other  through  a  medium,  and  bind¬ 
ing  reafons. 

In  the  next  place,  we  fay  that  the  foul  is  a  plenitude  of  reafons,  being  more  fimple 
indeed  than  fenfibles,  but  more  compofite  than  intelligibles.  Hence  Timaeus  affumes 
feven  ratios  in  it,  viz.  the  ratio  of  equality,  mutiple,  fubmultiple,  fuperparticular,  and 
fuperpartient,  and  the  oppofites  of  thefe,  the  fubfuperparticular  and  fubfuperpartient 
ratios*:  but  he  does  not  affume  the  ratios  which  are  compofed  from  thefe;  fince  they 
are  adapted  to  corporeal  natures,  which  are  compofite  and  divifible  ;  while  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  ratios  in  the  foul  proceed  indeed  into  multitude  and  divifion,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  together  with  multitude,  exhibit  fimplicity,  and  the  uniform  together  with  di\d- 

fion.  Neither  therefore  like  intelleft  is  it  allotted  an  effence  in  the  monad  and  the  im- 
—  • 
partible  (for  intellect  is  alone  monadic  and  impartible)  ;  nor  is  it  multitude  and  divifion 

alone. 

Again,  it  is  requifite  to  underfland  that  numbers  which  are  more  fimple  and  nearer  to 
the  monad  have  a  more  principal  fubfiflence  than  fuch  as  are  more  compofite ;  fince 
Plato  alfo  eflablifhes  one  part  prior  to  all  thofe  that  follow,  refers  all  of  them  to  this,  and 
ends  in  thofe  which  are  efpecially  compofite  and  folid.  This  then  being  admitted,  I  fay 
that  equality,  and  the  ratio  of  equality,  have  the  ratio  of  a  monad  to  all  ratios;  and  what  the 
monad  is  in  effential  quantity,  that  the  equal  is  +  in  relative  quantity.  Hence,  according  to 
this  reafoning,  the  foul  introduces  a  common  meafure  to  all  things  which  fubfift  according 
to  the  fame  ratios,  and  one  idea  bearing  an  image  of  famenefs  ;  but  according  to  the  multi¬ 
ple 

*  For  an  account  of  these  ratios,  see  the  Note  to  the  8th  Book  of  the  Republic  on  the  Geometric  Num¬ 
ber,  vol.  i. 

t  That  all  the  species  of  Inequality  of  ratio  proceed  from  equality  of  ratio  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — ■ 
Let  there  be  any  three  equal  terms,  as,  for  instance,  three  unities,  1,  1,  1.  Let  the  first  therefore  be 
placed  equal  to  the  first,  viz.  1  ;  the  second  to  the  first  and  second  added  together,  viz.  to  2  ;  and  let  the 
third  be  equal  to  die  first,  twice  the  second,  and  the  third  added  together,  viz.  to  1,  2,  1,  or  4.  This 
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pie  and  fubmultiple  ratio,  it  governs  all  feries,  connects  wholes  themfelves,  and  exhibits 
every  whole  form  of  mundane  natures  often  produced  by  it  in  all  things.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
it  exhibits  the  folar  and  lunar  form  in  divine,  dsemonical,  and  human  fouls,  in  irrational 
animals,  in  plants,  and  in  (tones  themfelves.  It  pofleffes  therefore  the  feries  as  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  multiple  ratio,  the  whole  of  which  repeatedly  appears  in  the  fame  feries,  and  adorns 
the  moft  univerfal  genera  by  more  partial  feries.  But  by  fuperparticular  and  fubfuperpar- 
ticular  ratios  it  governs  things  which  fubfift  as  wholes  in  their  participants,  and  are  par¬ 
ticipated  according  to  one  of  the  things  which  they  contain.  And,  according  to  fuper- 
partient  and  fubfuperpartient  ratios,  it  governs  fuch  things  as  are  participated  wholly  in¬ 
deed  by  fecondary  natures,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  divifion,  into  multitude.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  man  participates  of  animal,  and  the  whole  form  is  in  him,  yet,  not  alone, 
but  at  the  fame  time,  the  wdtole  is  according  to  one  thing,  viz.  the  human  form  ;  fo 
that,  together  with  the  whole,  and  one  certain  thing*  which  is  a  part  of  it,  it  is  prefent 
to  its  participant.  But  things  which  are  called  common  genera,  participate  indeed  of 
one  genus,  yet  do  not  participate  of  this  alone,  but  together  with  this  of  many  other 
genera  f  which  are  parts,  and  not  a  part  of  that  one  genus.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  mule 
participates  of  the  fpecies,  from  which  it  has  a  mixt  generation.  Each  fpecies  therefore 
either  participates  of  one  genus  according  to  one  thing,  and  imitates  the  fuperparticular 

will  produce  duple  proportion,  viz.  1,  2,  4.  By  the  same  process  with  1,  2,  4,  triple  proportion  will 
arise,  viz.  1,  3,  9  ;  and  by  a  like  process  with  this  again,  quadruple  proportion,  and  so  on.  Multiple 
proportion  being  thus  produced  from  equal  terms,  by  inverting  the  order  of  these  terms,  and  adopting  the 
same  process,  sesquialter  will  be  produced  from  duple  proportion,  sesquitertian  from  triple,  &c.  Thus,  for 
instance,  let  the  three  terms  4,  2,  1,  be  given,  which  form  a  duple  proportion  :  let  the  first  be  placed 
equal  to  the  first,  viz.  to  4 ;  the  second  to  the  first  and  second,  viz.  to  6  ;  and  the  third  to  the  first,  twice 
the  second,  and  the  third,  viz.  to  4,  4,  1,  or  9,  and  we  shall  have  4,  6,  Q,  which  forma  sesquialter  pro¬ 
portion  ;  for  ■£•  =  1|  —  f.  By  a  like  process  with  9,  3,  1,  which  form  a  triple  proportion,  a  sesquitertian 
proportion  will  arise,  viz.  9,  12,  16;  and  so  of  other  species  of  superparticular  proportion.  In  like  manner, 
by  inverting  the  terms  which  compose  superparticular  proportion,  all  the  species  of  superpartient  proportions 
will  arise.  And  hence  it  appears  that  equality  is  tire  principle  of  all  inequalities,  in  the  same  manner  as 
•the  monad  of  all  numbers. 

*  Thus  in  the  superparticular  ratio  of  3  to  2,  2  is  contained  in  3,  and  together  with  it  one  part  of  2,  viz. 
’tlie  I  of  it. 

f  Thus  in  the  superpartient  ratio  of  10  to  6,  6  is  contained  in  10,  and  together  with  it  two  parts  of  6,  viz. 
4,  which  is  two-thirds  of  6, 
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ratio,  which  contains  the  whole,  and  one  part  of  the  whole  ;  or  it  participates  of  one 
common  genus,  and  which  is  extended  to  many  fpecies,  and  thus  imitates  the  fuperpar- 
tient  ratio,  which,  together  with  the  whole,  contains  more  parts  of  it  than  one  :  and 
there  is  not  any  participation  of  formsbefides  thefe.  Looking  therefore  to  thefe  things, 
we  can  eafily  aflign  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which  fubftft  according  to  one  fpecies,  as 
for  inftance  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  man  ;  and  alfo  of  thofe  which  fubfdt  according 
to  many  fpecies  in  conjunction  with  that  which  is  common.  For  there  are  many  fuch 
like  natures  both  in  the  earth  and  fea,  as,  for  inftance,  fatyrs  and  marine  nymphs,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  referable  the  human  form,  and  the  lower  the  extremities  of  goats  and 
fifties.  There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  fpecies  of  dragons  with  the  faces  of  lions,  fuch  as  thefe 
poffeffmg  an  effence  mingled  from  many  things.  All  thefe  ratios  therefore  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  preaffumed  in  the  foul,  becaufe  they  bound  all  the  participations  of  forms  in  the 
univerfe  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  other  ratios  of  communion  beftdes  thefe,  fince  all  things 
are  deduced  into  fpecies  according  to  thefe. 

Again,  therefore,  a  hebdomad  of  ratios  correfponds  to  a  hebdomad  of  parts  ;  and  the 
whole  foul  through  the  whole  of  it  is  hebdomadic  in  its  parts,  in  its  ratios,  and  in  its 
circles, Tieing  characterized  by  the  number  feven.  For  if  the  demiurgic  intellect  is  a 
monad,  but  foul  primarily  proceeds  from  intellect,  it  will  fubfift  as  the  hebdomad  with 
refpeCt  to  it :  for  the  hebdomad  is  paternal  and  motherlefs  *.  And  perhaps  equality  im¬ 
parts  a  communion  equally  to  all  the  ratios  of  the  foul,  that  all  may  communicate  with 
Nil.  But  multiple  ratio  indicates  the  manner  in  which  natures  that  have  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  unity  meafure  fuch  as  are  multiplied,  wholly  pervading  through  the  whole  of 
them  ;  and  alfo  the  manner  in  which  impartible  natures  meafure  fuch  as  are  more  dif- 
tributed.  Superparticular  and  fubfuperparticular  ratio  appears  to  fignify  the  differences 
according  to  which  total  reafons  do  not  wholly  communicate  with  each  other,  but  pof- 
fefs  indeed  a  partial  habitude,  yet  are  conjoined  according  to  one  particular  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  them  which  is  moft  principal.  And  the  fuperpartient  and  fubfuperpartient 
ratio  indicates  the  laft  nature,  according  to  which  the  communion  of  the  reafons  of  the 
foul  is  divifible,  and  multiplied  through  fubjeCtion.  For  the  more  fublime  reafons  are 
wholly  united  to  the  whole  of  themfelves  ;  but  thofe  of  a  middle  fubfiftence  are  not 

*  The  hebdomad  is  said  to  be  motherless,  because  in  monadic  numbers  7  Is  not  produced  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  any  two  numbers  between  I  and  10; 
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united  to  the  whole  of  themfelves,  but  are  conjoined  according  to  their  higheft  part ; 
and  tnofe  that  rank  in  the  third  degree  are  divifibly  connafcent  according  to  multi¬ 
tude.  Thus,  for  inftance,  effence  communicates  with  all  reafons,  meafuring  all  their  pro- 
greffions  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  them  uneffential :  but  JameneJs  being  itfelf  a  genus, 
efpecially  collects  into  one  communion  the  fummits  of  thefe  •  and  difference  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  ineafures  their  progreffions  and  divifions.  The  communion  therefore  of  the 
ratios  of  the  foul  is  every  where  exhibited  :  for  it  is  either  all-perfeci,  or  it  alone  fubfifts  ' 
according  to  fummits,  or  according  to  extenftons  into  multitude. 

Again,  therefore,  let  us  in  the  next  place  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  feven 
parts  fubfift*.  The  ftrft  part,  indeed,  is  moft  intellectual  and  the  fummit  of  the  foul, 
being  conjoined  with  the  one ,  and  the  hyparxis  of  its  whole  effence.  Hence  it  is  called 
one,  as  being  uniform  ;  its  number  is  comprehended  in  union,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the 
caufe  and  the  center  of  the  foul.  For  the  foul  abides  according  to  this,  and  fubfifts  in 
unproceeding  union  with  wholes.  And  the  tetrad  indeed  is  in  the  firft  monads,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ffability,  and  its  rejoicing  in  equality  and  famenefs.  But  the  number  8  is  in 
the  monads  of  the  fecond  order,  through  its  fubjection,  and  that  providence  of  the  foul 
which  extends  itfelf  from  its  fupreme  part,  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things.  Thd  triad  is 
in  the  monads  of  the  third  order,  through  the  circular  progreffion  of  the  multitude  in  it, 
to  the  all-perfedt.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  is  manifeft  from  thefe  things  as  images,  that 
the  fummit  of  the  foul,  though  it  is  uniform,  is  not  purely  one,  but  that  this  alfo  is  united 
multitude,  juft  as  the  monad  f  is  not  without  multitude,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  monad  , 
but  the  one  of  the  gods  is  alone  one.  And  the  one  of  intellect  is  indeed  more  one  than 
multitude,  though  this  alfo  is  multiplied  ;  but  the  one  of  the  foul  is  ftmilarly  one  and  mul¬ 
titude,  juft  as  the  one  of  the  natures  pofterior  to  foul,  and  which  are  divided  about  bodies, 

■ 

is  more  multitude  than  one.  And  the  one  of  bodies  is  not  ftmply  one,  but  a  phantafm 
and  image  of  the  one.  Hence  the  Elean  gueft  in  the  Sophifta  fays,_  that  every  thing 
corporeal  is  broken  in  pieces,  as  having  an  adventitious  one,  and  never  ceafing  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  The  fecond  part  multiplies  the  part  prior  to  it  by  generative  progreffions,  which 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  numbers  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  Dialogue,  1,  2,  3,  4,  g,  8,  27. 

t  In  the  dissertation  on  nullities,  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics,  I  have  demon¬ 
stratively  shown  that  infinite  multitude  is  contained  causally  in  the  monad. 
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the  duad  indicates,  and  unfolds  all  the  progreflions  of  eflence.  Hence  alfo  it  is  faid  to 
be  double  of  the  firft,  as  imitating'  the  indefinite  duad  and  intelligible  infinity.  But 
the  third  part  converts  the  whole  foul  again  to  its  principle  :  and  it  is  the  third  part  of 
it  which  is  convolved  to  the  principles,  and  which  indeed  is  meafured  by  the  firft  part, 
as  being  filled  with  union  from  it,  but  is  more  partially  conjoined  to  the  fecond  part. 
Hence  it  is  faid  to  be  triple  of  that,  but  fefquialter  of  this  :  for  it  is  indeed  contained  from 
the  half  by  the  fecond  part,  as  not  poffefling  an  equal  power,  but  is  perfectly  contained 
by  the  firft.  Again  the  fourth,  and  alfo  the  fifth  part,  peculiarly  evince  that  the  foul  pre- 
fides  over  fecondary  natures  :  for  thefe  parts  are  intellectual  caufes  of  thofe  incorporeals 
which  are  divided  about  bodies,  fince  they  are  fuperficies  and  tetragonic  ;  this  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fecond,  but  that  from  the  third  part ;  for  the  fourth  part  is  the  fource  of 
progrefiion  and  generation,  and  the  fifth  of  converfion  and  perfection.  For  both  are  fuper¬ 
ficies;  but  the  one  fubfifts  twice  from  the  fecond,  and  the  other  proceeds  thrice  from  the 
third.  And  it  appears  that  the  one  *,  imitating  the  proceffion  about  body,  is  productive 
of  generative  powers,  but  that'  the  other  f  is  productive  of  intelledtual  regreflions  :  for 
all  knowledge  converts  that  which  knows  to  the  thing  known ;  juft  as  every  nature 
withes  to  generate,  and  to  make  a  progrefiion  downwards.  The  fixth  and  feventh  parts 
infert  in  the  foul  the  primary  caufes  of  bodies,  and  of  folid  bulks  :  for  thefe  numbers  are 
folid ;  and  the  one  J  is  derived  from  the  fecond  part,  and  the  other  §  from  the  third. 
But  Timeeus,  in  what  he  here  fays,  converting  things  laft  to  fuch  as  are  firft,  and  the 
terminations  of  the  foul  to  its  fummit,  eftablifhes  this  to  be  o&uple,  and  that  twenty- 
feven  times,  the  firft.  And  thus  the  eflence  of  the  foul  confifts  of  feven  parts,  as  abiding, 
proceeding,  and  returning,  and  as  the  caufe  of  the  progrefiion  and  converfion,  both  of 
eftences  divifible  about  bodies,  and  of  bodies  themfelves. 

If  you  pleafe  you  may  alfo  fay,  becaufe  the  foul  is  allotted  an  hypoftafis  between 
impartible  and  partible  elfences,  that  it  imitates  the  former  through  the  triad,  and  pre- 
-afiumes  the  latter  from  the  tetrad.  But  every  foul  is  from  all  thefe  terms,  becaufe 
every  rational  foul  is  the  centre  of  wholes.  The  harmonic  and  arithmetic  middles, 
therefore,  fill  thefe  intervals,  which  have  an  eflential  fubfiftence,  and  are  confidered 

*  Viz,  4.  f  Viz,  9.  +  Viz.  8  is  derived  from  2.  §  Viz.  27  is  derived  from  3. 
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according  to  effence,  thefe  as  we  have  faid  collecting  their  fameneffes,  and  thofe  their 

differences. 

We  may  likewife,  approaching  nearer  to  things  themfelves,  fay.  that  the  foul,  according 
to  one  part,  viz.  its  fummit,  is  united  to  natures  prior  to  itfelf  j  but  that,  according  to 
the  double  and  triple  parts,  it  proceeds  iiom  intellect  and  returns  to  it ;  and  that,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  double  of  the  double,  and  the  triple  of  the  triple,  it  proceeds  from  itfelf,  and 
is  again  converted  to  itfelf;  and  through  its  own  middle  to  the  principles  of  its  effence;- 
for  abiding  according  to  them,  it  is  filled  from  them  with  every  thing  of  a  fecondary- 
nature.  And  as  the  progreffion  from  itfelf  is  fufpended  from  the  progreffion  prior  to. 
itfelf,  fo  the  converfion  to  itfelf  depends  on  that  which  is  prior  to  itfelf.  But  the  laft: 
parts,  according  to  which  the  foul  gives  fubfiftence  to  things  pofterior  to  itfelf,  are 
referred  to  the  firft  part,  that  a  circle  may  be  exhibited  without  a  beginning,  the  end 
being  conjoined  with  the  beginning,  and  that  the  univerfe  may  be  generated  animated 
and  intellectual,  folid  numbers  being  coordinated  with  the  firft  part.  From  thefe  middles, 
alfo,  Timaeus  fays  that  fefquialter,  fefquitertian,  and  fefquioCtave  ratios  refult.  What 
elfe  then  does  he  with  to  indicate  by  thefe  things,  than  the  more  partial  differences  of 
the  ratios  of  the  foul  ?  For  the  fefquidlter  ratios  prefent  us  with  an  image  of  diyifible 
communion  indeed,  but  according  to  the  firft  of  the  parts ;  but  the  fefquitertian  of 
communion  according  to  the  parts  in  the  middle ;  and  the  fefquioftave  of  that  which 
fubfifts  according  to  the  extremes.  Hence  the  middles  are  conjoined  with  each  other 
according  to  the  fefquioCtave  ratio.  For  when  they  are  beheld  according  to  oppofite 
genera,  they  poffefs  the  leaft  communion :  but  each  is  appropriately  conjoined  with 
the  extremes.  Timseus  alfo  adds,  that  all  the  fefquitertian  ratios  are  filled  with  the 
interval  of  the  fefquioCtave  together  with  the  leimma,  or  remainder ;  indicating  by  this 
that  the  terminations  of  all  thefe  ratios  end  in  more  partial  hypoftafes,  until  the  foul 
has  comprehended  the  caufes  of  things  laft  in  the  world,  and  which  are  every  way  divA 
fible.  For  foul  has  previoufly  eftablifhed  in  herfelf,  according  to  the  demiurgic  will, 
the  principles  of  the  .order  and  harmony  of  thefe.  Soul,  therefore,  contains  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmonious  progreffion  and  converfion,  and  of  divifion  into  things  firft,  middle, 
and  laft ;  and  Ihe  is  one  intellectual  reafon,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  filled  with  all 
reafons. 
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With  thefe  things  alfo  accord  what  we  have  before  afierted,  that  all  its  harmony 
confilts  from  a  quadruple  diapafon,  with  the  diapente  and  tone.  For  harmony  fubfifts 
in  the  world,  in  intellect,  and  in  foul ;  on  which  account  alfo  Timseus  fays  that  foul 
participates  of  and  is  harmony.  But  the  world  participates  of  harmony  decadically,  foul 
tetradically,  and  intellect  monadically.  And  as  the  monad  is  the  caufe  of  the  tetrad,  and 
the  tetrad  of  the  decad,  fo  alfo  intellectual  harmony  is  the  fupplier  of  that  which  pertains 
to  the  foul,  and  that  of  the  foul  is  the  fource  of  fenfible  harmony  :  for  foul  is  the  proxi¬ 
mate  paradigm  of  the  harmony  in  the  fenfible  world.  Since,  however,  there  are  five 
figures*  and  centers!  in  the  univerfe  which  give  completion  to  the  whole ;  hence  the 
harmony  diapente  is  the  fource  of  fymphony  according  to  parts  to  the  wrorld.  Again, 
becaufe  the  univerfe  is  divided  into  nine  j  parts,  the  fefquioCtave  ratio  makes  its 
communion  cemmenfurate  with  foul.  And  here  you  may  fee  that  foul  comprehends 
the  world  according  to  caufe,  and  renders  it  a  whole,  harmonizing  it  confidered  as  one, 
as  confifting  of  four,  and  of  five  parts,  and  as  divided  into  nine  parts.  For  the  monad, 
tetrad,  pentad,  and  ennead,  comprehend  the  whole  number  according  to  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  world  are  divided.  Hence  the  antients  confidered  the  Mufes,  and  Apollo 
the  leader  of  the  Mufes,  as  prefiding  over  the  univerfe,  the  latter  fupplying  the  one 
union  of  the  whole  harmony,  and  the  former  connecting  its  divided  progrefiion  :  and 
the  eight  Syrens  mentioned  in  the  Republic  appear  to  give  completion  to  the  fa  ne 
numbers.  Thus  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  monad  and  ennead,  the  world  is  adorned 
tetradically  and  pentadically ;  tetradically  indeed,  according  to  the  four  ideas  of  animals 
which  its  paradigm  comprehends,  but  pentadically  according  to  the  five  figures  through 
which  the  demiurgus  adorned  all  things,  introducing  as  Timaeus  fays  a  fifth  idea,  and 
arranging  this  harmonically  in  the  univerfe. 

*  Proclus  here  means  the  five  regular  bodies,  viz.  the  dodecahedron,  the  pyramid,  tire  octahedron,  the 
icosahedron,  and  the  cube.  It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  these  figures,  that  the  sum  of  their  sides  is  tiie 
same  as  that  of  their  angles,  and  that  this  sum  is  pentadic ;  for  it  is  equal  to  50.  Thus  the  dodecahedron 
contains  12  sides,  the  pyramid  4,  the  octahedron  8,  the  icosahedron  20,  and  the  cube  65  and  12  +  4  +  8  + 
20  -j-  6  =  50.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  their  angles,  the  dodecahedron  has  20,  the  pyramid  4,  the 
octahedron  6,  the  icosahedron  12,  and  the  cube  S  ;  and  20 +  4  +  0+  12  4-8  =  50. 

f  Viz.  the  northern,  southern,  eastern  and  western  centers,  and  that  which  subsists  between  these. 

+  ^  IZ‘  ‘nto  ttie  fiye  centers  and  the  four  elements  considered  as  subsisting  every  where. 
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Again,  therefore,  let  us  fay  from  the  beginning,  that  the  demiurgus  poffefling  two- 
fold  powers,  the  one  being  productive  of  famenefs,  and  the  other  of  difference,  as  we 
learn  in  the  Parmenides,  he  both  divides  and  binds  the  foul.  And  he  is  indeed  the  final 
caufe  of  thefe,  that  the  foul  may  become  the  middle  of  wholes,  being  fimilarly  united 
and  divided  *,  fince  two  things  are  prior  to  it,  the  gods  as  unities,  and  beings  as  united 
natures ;  and  two  things  are  pofterior  to  it,  viz.  thofe  natures  which  are  divided  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others*  and  thofe  which  are  perfectly  divifiblef.  You  may  alfo  fay  that 
the  one  is  prior  to  the  former,  viz.  to  the  gods  and  beings,  and  that  matter  is  pofterior 
to  the  latter ;  that  famenefs  and  difference  which  are  the  idioms  of  the  demiurgic  order 
are  effective  ;  and  that  the  feCtions  and  bonds  of  the  father  are  paradigmatic.  For  he 
firft  among  the  gods  cuts  and  binds  with  infrangible  bonds;  theologifts  obfcurely 
fignifying  thefe  things  when  they  fpeak  of  Saturnian  exfeCtions,  and  thofe  bonds  which 
the  fabricator  of  the  univerfe  is  faid  to  hurl  round  himfelf,  and  of  which  Socrates  reminds 
us  in  the  Cratylus.  We  may  alfo  confider  numbers  as  having  a  formal  power  with 
refpeCt  to  divifions  ;  for  the  parts  of  the  foul  are  feparated  according  to  thefe.  But  the 
middles  and  the  ratios  which  give  completion  to  thefe  are  analogous  to  bonds  :  for  it 
is  impoftible  to  confider  concaufes,  which  have  the  relation  of  matter,  in  fouls  which 
have  an  incorporeal  effence.  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  it  is  evident  how  the  demi¬ 
urgus  of  all  divifton,  energizing  with  two-fold  powers,  the  dividing  and  the  binding, 
divides  from  primary  caufes  the  triform  nature  and  triple  mixture  of  the  foul,  the  whole 
foul  at  the  fame  time  remaining  undiminifhed.  For  fince  he  confhtuted  the  foul  as  a 
medium  between  an  impartible  effence,  and  that  nature  which  is  divided  about  bodies, 
and  fmce  an  impartible  effence  is  triple,  abiding,  proceeding  and  returning,  hence  he 
eftablifhed  a  fimilitude  of  this  in  three  parts ;  adumbrating  its  permanency  by  the  firft 
part,  its  progrefiion  by  the  fecond,  and  its  converfion  by  the  third.  And  perhaps  on  this 
account  the  fecond  is  faid  to  be  double  of  the  firft  :  for  every  thing  which  proceeds  has- 
alfo  that  which  abides  fubfifting  prior  to  its  progrefiion.  But  the  third  part  is  faid  to 
be  triple  of  the  firft :  for  every  thing  wrhich  is  converted  proceeds  alfo  and  abides. 
Since  alfo  foul  produces  the  effence  pofterior  to  itfelf,  it  likewife  contains  in  itfelf  the 
whole  of  this  effence.  Hence  it  contains  every  incorporeal  effence,  but  which  is  at 

*  Yiz.  corporeal  forms  and  qualities.  t  Viz,  bodies. 

the 
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the  fame  time  infeparable  from  bodies,  according  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts ;  but 
every  corporeal  offence  according  to  folid  numbers,  viz.  the  fixth  and  feventh  parts. 
Or,  it  produces  and  converts  itfelf  to  itfelf,  according  to  fquare  numbers,  fince  it  is  felf- 
fubfiftent  *  and  felf-energetic,  but  every  divifible  effence  pofterior  to  itfelf  according  to 
cube  numbers.  The  one  ratio  of  geometric  analogy  effentially  binds  thefe  parts, 
divided  as  we  have  faid  into  three  and  feven.  But  the  harmonic  middle  binds  them 
according  to  famenefs,  and  the  arithmetic  according  to  difference.  Thefe  two  Iikewife 
lie  between  the  geometric  middle,  and  are  faid  to  fill  the  double  and  triple  intervals, 
becaufe  all  famenefs  and  all  difference  are  uniformly  comprehended  under  effence  and 
the  harmony  pertaining  to  it.  But  from  thefe  middles  the  multitude  of  fefquialter, 
fefquitertian,  and  fefquioCtave  ratios  becomes  apparent;  which  multitude  is  indeed 
binding  and  connective,  as  well  as  the  middles,  but  is  of  a  more  partial  nature,  becaufe 
each  of  thefe  is  a  certain  ratio ;  but  each  of  the  middles  confifts  from  many  ratios, 
either  the  fame  or  different.  And  as  analogy  or  proportion  is  more  comprehenfive 
than  ratio,  fo  the  above-mentioned  middles  afford  a  greater  caufe  to  the  foul  of  con¬ 
necting  the  multitude  which  it  contains,  this  caufe  pervading  intellectually  through  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fefquialter,  fefquitertian,  and  fefquioCtave  ratios  are,  therefore,  certain 
bonds  of  a  more  partial  nature,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  middles,  not  according  to 
different  habitudes  of  them  with  refpeCt  to  the  extremes,  for  this  is  mathematical,  but 
according  to  caufal  comprehenfion  and  a  more  total  hypoftafis. 

\  Again,  thefe  bonds  contain  the  fecond  and  third  progreffions  of  the  ratios ;  the 
fefquialter  compreffing  through  five  centers  the  harmony  of  the  ratios ;  the  fefquitertian, 
through  the  four  elements  which  fubfift  every  where,  evincing  their  power,  and  render¬ 
ing  all  things  known  and  allied  to  each  other ;  and  the  fefquioCtave  harmonizing  the 
divifion  into  nine  and  eight.  Hence  the  antients  at  one  time,  confidering  the  parts  of 
the  world  as  eight,  and  at  another  as  nine,  placed  over  the  univerfe  eight  Syrens,  and 

*  Even  square  numbers  are  beautiful  images  of  self-subsistence.  For  that  which  produces  itself  effects 
this  by  its  hyparxis  or  summit,  since  the  being  of  every  tiling  depends  on  its  principal  part,  and  this  is  its 
summit.  But  the  root  of  a  number  is  evidently  analogous  to  hyparxis;  and  consequently  an  even  square 
number  will  be  an  image  of  a  nature  which  produces  itself.  And  hence  self-production  is  nothing  more 
than  an  involution  of  hyparxis. 
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nine  Mines,  from  whom  harmony  is  derived  to  wholes.  The  fefquitertian  and  fefqui- 
alter  ratios,  therefore,  are  more  total  than  the  feiquioctaves ;  and  hence  they  are  the 
fuppliers  of  a  more  perfect  fymphony,  and  comprehend  the  harmonious  fection  of  the 
world  in  lefs  numbers.  Here  therefore  the  divifions  in  the  participants  are  diftant  from 
each  other,  but  in  the  incorporeal  ratios  of  the  foul  the  more  total  comprehend  the 
more  partial.  But  fince  the  feiquioCtaves  are  the  caufes  of  a  more  partial  fymphony, 
hence  that  which  is  poffc'erior  to  thefe  is  juftly  faid  to  be  thruft  down  into  the  extremity 
of  the  univerfe.  Nor  is  it  difcordant  to  the  whole  of  things,  that  divifible  defluxions 
from  each  of  the  elements  fliould  be  driven  into  the  fubterranean  region.  For  fmce 
the  elements  fubfift  in  many  places,  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  regions  under  the  moon, 
the  ratio  posterior  to  the  fefquioctave  collecting  the  laft  fediment  of  them  in  the  fub¬ 
terranean  region,  conjoins  them  w  ith  wholes,  that  from  the  union  of  both  the  whole 
harmony  of  the  univerfe  may  be  complete.  Hence  we  have  faid  that  the  harmony  of 
the  foul  is  perfectly  intellectual  and  effential,  preceding  according  to  caufe  fenfible  har¬ 
mony,  and  that  Timaeus,  wilhing  to  exhibit  this  through  images,  employed  harmonic 
ratios,  prefuppofmg  that  there  are  certain  caufes  in  the  foul  more  comprehenfive  than 
others,  and  which  fubfifl  prior  to  every  form  and  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  foul. 
On  this  account  I  think  it  is  not  fit  to  difcufs  things  of  this  kind,  by  explaining  the 
parts,  or  the  ratios,  or  the  analogies,  but  we  fnould  contemplate  all  things  effentially, 
according  to  the  firfl  divifion  and  harmony  of  the  foul,  and  refer  all  things  to  a 
demiurgic  and  intellectual  caufe.  Hence  we  fhould  comprehend  the  fefquio  Claves  and 
remainders  in  the  fefquitertian  and  fefquialter  ratios,  thefe  in  the  middles, 

and  the  middles  in  that  one  middle  which  is  the  moft  principal  of  all  of  them ;  and 
fhould  refer  more  partial  to  more  total  caufes,  and  confider  the  former  as  derived  from, 
the  latter.  And  thus  much  concerning  harmonic  ratios. 


P.  490.  He  at  the  Jame  time  formed  an  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number  of 

eternity  abiding  in  one. 

That  eternity  then,  fays  Proclus,  is  more  venerable,  has  a  more  principal  fubfiflence, 
and  is  as  it  were  more  ftable  than  animal  itfelf,  though  this  is  the  moil  beautiful  and 
perfeCl  of  intelligible  animals,  as  Plato  has  informed  us  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  dialogue, 
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is  entirely  evident.  For  if  the  eternal  is  faid  to  be  and  is  eternal,  as  that  which  parti¬ 
cipates,  but  eternity  is  neither  faid  to  participate  of  animal  itfelf,  nor  to  receive  its 
appellation  from  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  is  fecondary,  but  the  other  more  fimple 
and  primary.  For  neither  docs  eternity  participate  of  animal  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  not  an 
animal,  nor  is  time  a  vifible  animal,  nor  any  other  animal.  For  it  has  been  fhown  that 
animal  itfelf  is  only-begotten  and  eternal ;  and  hence  eternity  is  more  excellent  than 
animal  itfelf ;  fince  the  eternal  is  neither  that  which  eternity  is,  nor  is  better  than 
eternity.  But  as  we  all  acknowledge  that  what  is  endued  with  intelled,  and  that  what 
is  animated,  are  poderior  to  intellect  and  foul,  in  like  manner  the  eternal  is  fecondary  to 
eternity.  But  here  fome  one  may  fay,  'what  can  be  more  venerable  than  animal  itfelf, 
fmce  it  is  faid  by  Plato  to  be  the  mold  beautiful  of  intelligibles,  and  according  to  all 
things  perfect  ?  We  reply,  that  it  is  molt  beautiful  from  receiving  the  fummit  of  beauty, 
through  vehement  participation  of  it,  but  not  from  its  tranfcendent  participation  of  the 
good.  For  it  is  not  faid  to  be  the  bejl  of  intelligibles.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
it  is  not  fimply  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  intelligibles,  but  of  all  intelligible  animals. 
Eternity,  therefore,  is  not  any  animal,  but  infinite  life-  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not 

i 

neceffary,  that  what  is  every  way  perfect  fnould  be  the  find.  For  the  perfect  poffeffes 
all  things  ;  fo  that  it  will  contain  things  firft,  middle,  and  laft.  But  that  .which  is  above 
this  divificn  will  be  fuper-perfedt.  Nothing  therefore  hinders,  but  that  eternity  may  be 
fuperior  to  the  mod  beautiful  and  in  every  refpect  perfect  animal,  fmce  intelligible 
animals  are  many,  if  it  is  the  bed,  and  fuper-perfe<d. 

If  thefe  things  then  are  rightly  afferted,  eternity  will  neither  be  one  certain  genus  of 
bevig,  as  fome  have  thought  it  to  be,  fuch  as  effence,  or  permanency,  or  famcncfs :  for 
all  uiefe  are  parts  of  animal  itfelf,  and  each  of  thefe  pofleffes  as  it  were  an  oppofition, 
viz.  effence,  non-being ;  permanency,  motion ;  famenefs,  difference ;  but  nothing  is 
oppofed  to  eternity.  All  thefe  therefore  are  fimilarly  eternal,  viz.  the  fame,  the 
different,  permanency,  motion ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  eternity  were  one  of 
thefe.  Eternity,  therefore,  is  not  oppofed  to  any  thing  either  of  thefe,  or  to  any  of  the 
things  poderior  to  itfelf :  for  time,  which  may  feem  to  fubfid  diffimilarly  to  eternity, 
in  the  fird  place,  does  not  revolve  about  the  fame  things  with  it,  but  about  things  which 
do  not  receive  their  continuous  coherence  from  eternity  ;  and  in  the  next  place 
it  is  an  image  of,  and  is  not  oppofed  to  eternity,  as  Plato  now  fays,  and  as  we 
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f  all  fl  ortly  demonftrate.  Eternity,  thereiore,  will  not  be  any  one  genus,  nor  the 
whole  colle&ion  of  the  genera  of  being :  for  again,  there  would  be  multitude  in  it,  and 
it  would  require  the  union  of  that  which  abides  in  one.  But  it  is  itfelf  that  which 
abides  in  one ;  fo  that  it  would  abide,  and  yet  not  abide  in  one.  It  would  abide  indeed 
as  eternity,  and  as  the  caufe  of  union  to  beings,  but  it  would  not  abide  as  being  com- 
pofed  from  multitude.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  intellect  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  genera  of  being,  and  that  the  conception  of  intellect  is  different  from  that  of 
eternity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  conception  of  foul  from  that  of  time :  for  the 
energy  of  intellect  is  intranfitive  intelligence,  but  of  eternity,  impartible  perpetuity. 

What  then  will  eternity  be,  if  it  is  neither  any  one  of  the  genera  of  being,  nor  that 
which  is  compofed  from  the  five,  fmce  all  thefe  are  eternal,  and  eternity  has  a  prior 
fubfnlence  ?  What  elfe  than  the  monad  *  of  the  intelligible  unities  ?  But  I  mean  by 
unities,  the  ideas  of  intelligible  animals,  and  the  genera  of  all  thefe  intelligible  ideas. 
Eternity  is  the  one  comprehenfion,  therefore,  of  the  fummit  of  the  multitude  of  thefe, 
and  the  caufe  of  the  invariable  permanency  of  all  things,  not  fubfifting  in  the  multitude 
of  intelligibles  themfelves,  nor  being  a  collection  of  them,  but  in  an  exempt  manner 
being  prefent  to  them,  by  itfelf  difpofing  and  as  it  were  forming  them,  and  making  them 
to  be  wholes.  For  perfect  multitude  is  not  unfolded  into  light,  nor  is  the  all-various 
idea  of  intelligibles  produced  immediately  after  the  good  ;  but  there  are  certain  natures 
between,  which  are  more  united  than  all-perfe£t  multitude,  but  indicate  a  parturiency 
and  reprefentation  of  the  generation  of  wholes,  and  of  connected  comprehenfion  in 
themfelves.  How  many,  and  of  what  kind  thefe  are,  the  gods  know  divinely,  but  the 
myftic  doctrine  of  Parmenides  will  inform  us  in  a  human  and  philofophic  manner^,  to 
which  dialogue  we  fhall  refer  the  reader  for  accurate  inftrudtion  in  thefe  particulars. 
For  we  fhall  now  fhow  that  eternity  is  above  all-perfeft  animal,  and  that  it  is  proximately 
above  it,  from  the  very  words  of  the  philofopher. 

Becaufe  animal  itfelf,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  eternal,  it  will  be  fecondary  to  eternity; 
but  becaufe  there  is  nothing  eternal  prior  to  it,  it  will  be  proximately  pofterior  to 
eternity.  Whence  then  is  this  evident  ?  Becaufe,  I  fay,  neither  is  there  any  thing 
temporal  prior  to  the  world,  the  image  of  animal  itfelf,  but  the  world  is  the  firfl  par¬ 
ticipant  of  time,  and  animal  itfelf  of  eternity.  For  if  as  eternity  is  to  time,  fo  is  animal 

*  is  omitted  in  the  original;  but  the  sense  requires  that  either  this  word,  or  the  word  ama,  cause, 

should  be  inserted. 
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itfelf  to  the  world,  then,  as  geometricians  would  fay,  it  will  be  alternately  as  eternity  is 
to  animal  itfelf,  fo  is  time  to  the  world.  But  time  is  firft  participated  by  the  world  ; 
for  it  was  not  prior  to  the  orderly  diftribution  of  the  univerfe :  and  hence  eternity  is 
firft  participated  by  animal  itfelf.  And  if  time  is  not  the  whole  fenfible  animal  (i.  e 
the  world),  for  it  was  generated  together  with  it,  and  that  which  is  generated  with  a 
thing  is  not  that  thing  with  which  it  is  generated,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  neither  will 
eternity  be  intelligible  animal,  fo  that  neither  will  it  be  an  animal,  left  there 
Ihould  be  two  intelligible  animals :  for  Plato  has  before  fhown  that  animal  itfelf 
is  only  begotten  ([Mvoysvsg).  Hence  we  mull  not  fay  that  eternity  is  an  animal,  but 
different  from  animal  itfelf.  Neither,  therefore,  in  Ihort,  is  it  an  animal :  for  it  is 
either  an  animal  the  fame  with  or  different  from  animal  itfelf,  neither  of  which,  as  we 
have  fhown,  can  be  afferted.  It  is  not  the  latter,  becaufe  animal  itfelf  is  only  begotten, 
nor  the  former,  becaufe  neither  is  time  the  fame  with  that  which  is  temporal.  But  if  it  is 
participated  by  and  does  not  participate  of  intelligible  animal,  it  will  be  a  god  prior  to  it, 
intelligible  indeed,  but  not  yet  an  animal.  The  order  of  eternity,  therefore,  with  refpect 
to  animal  itfelf,  is  apparent :  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  higher,  and  proximately  higher,  and 
that  it  is  the  caufe  to  intelligibles  of  a  fubfiftence  according  to  the  fame  things,  and  after 
the  fame  manner.  It  has  indeed  been  faid  to  be  permanency,  but  this  is  a  coordinate  caufe, 
and  rather  affords  famenefs  of  fubfiftence  about  energy  j  but  eternity  is  an  exempt 
caufe.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  it  is  the  comprehenfion  and  union  of  many  intelligible 
unides  ;  and  hence  it  is  called  by  the  oxides  father-begotten  light* ,  becaufe  it  illuminates 
all  things  with  unific  light.  “  For,”  fays  the  Oracle,  “  this  alone,  by  plucking  abundantly 
from  the  ftrength  of  the  father,  the  flower  of  intellect,  is  enabled  by  intellection  to  impart 
a  paternal  intellect  to  all  the  fountains  and  principles ;  together  with  intellectual  energy 
and  a  perpetual  permanency  according  to  an  unfluggilh  revolution.”  For,  being  full 

•  This  is  one  of  the  Chaldaean  Oracles,  'which,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  collection  of  them  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  were  delivered  by  Chaldaean  Theurgists  under  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus.  The  original  is  as  follows  : 

Har 'poyevep  <poco$ •  iroAu  ya.p  p,ovo; 

Ex  irarpos  aAkijf  Spe'lf'a.y.svo;  voou  avfyo;, 

E%£<  Xuj  voelv  Tra.rpinov  vow  evStSovcu 

Hctcraii  irriycas  re  xou  apyour 

Kai  ro  vostv,  a.ti  rt  p.eye.v  clomw  <rrpo£aAiyyj. 
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of  paternal  deity,  which  the  Oracle  cads  the  flower  01  intellect,  it  illuminates  all  thi 
with  intellect,  together  with  an  eternal  mmenefs  of  intellection,  and  an  amatory 
verflon  and  energy  about  the  principle  of  all  things.  Thefe  things’'  however,  I  revolve 
in  the  inacceffible  adyta  of  the  dianoetic  part. 

Again,  investigating  on  all  fides  the  intellectual  conception  of  the  philofopher  about 
eternity,  let  us  confider  what  is  the  meaning  or  its  abiding  in  one .  For  we  inquire,  in 
Vv hat  one  ?  Shall  we  fay,  in  the  good ,  as  it  has  appeared  to  the  moft  theological  of  the 
interpreters  ?  But  neither  does  the  good  abide  in  itfelf,  through  its  Simplicity,  as  we 
learn  in  the  firft  hypothecs  of  the  Parmenides,  and  therefore  much  lefs  does  any  thing 
elfe  abide  in  it.  For,  in  fhort,  nothing  is  in  it,  nor  with  it,  in  confequence  of  its  being- 
exempt  from  coordination  with  any  thing.  Hence  it  is  not  ufually  called  good,  or  one, 
but  the  good  and  the  one ,  that  we  may  underhand  its  monadic  tranfcenciency,  and  which  is 
beyond  every  nature  that  is  known.  Lut  now  eternity  is  not  faid  to  abide  in  the  one , 
but  in  one  ;  fo  that  neither  does  it  abide  in  the  good.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  by  eter¬ 
nity  abiding  in  one,  its  united  nature  as  it  were,  its  permanency  in  its  own  one,  and  its 
fubhhing  as  one  multitude,  are  implied  ?  Or,  in  fhort,  the  number  of  that  which  does 
not  proceed,  that  it  may  be  the  caufe  of  union  to  the  multitude  of  intelligibles  ?  Shall 
■we  fay  that  this  alfo  is  true,  that  it  may  impart  to  itfelf  the  hable  and  the  whole  prior 
to  things  eternal  ?  For  to  abide  in  one,  is  to  have  the  whole  and  the  fame  hyparxis 
invariably  prefent  at  once.  Every  divine  nature,  therefore,  begins  its  energy  from  itfelf, 
fo  that  eternity  alfo  effablilhes  itfelf  in  one  prior  to  things  eternal ;  and  in  a  fnnilar 
manner  connects  itfelf.  Hence  being  is  not  the  caufe  of  permanency,  as  Strato  *  the 
natural  philofopher  fays  it  is,  but  eternity f;  and  it  is  the  caufe  of  a  permanency,  not 
fuch  as  is  always  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  but  which,  as  Timacus  fays,  invari¬ 
ably  fubfifts  in  one.  But  if  eternity  unfolds  a  duad,  though  we  are  often  fludious  to 
conceal  it ;  for  the  ever  is  conjoined  with  being,  according  to  the  fame,  and  eternity  is 
that  which  always  is  (zcttlv  aiuv}  o  oxi  mv) ;  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  appears  to  have  the  monad 
of  being  prior  to  it,  and  the  one  being,  viz.  the  higheft  being,  and  to  abide  in  this  one. 


*  Strato  was  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus.  He  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Theophrastus ;  and 
-flourished  28p  years  before  Christ. 

f  For  eternity  is  stability  of  being  j  and  in  like  manner  immortality  is  stability  of  life,  and  memory  of 
knowledge. 
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agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  our  preceptor,  that  the  fir  It  being  may  be  one  prior  to  the 
duad,  as  not  departing  from  the  one.  And  the  duad  indeed  in  eternity,  \  hicli  caufal! , 
unfolds  multitude,  is  united  to  the  firft:  being  in  which  eternity *  abides ;  but  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  intelligibles  is  united  to  eternity  itfelf,  which  in  a  tranfeendent  and  unued  manner 
comprehends  and  connects  all  their  fummits.  For  that  the  conception  of  the  full  being 
is  different  from  that  of  eternity  is  evident ;  fince  to  be  for  ever  is  perfectly  different  from 
fimply  to  be.  If  therefore  any  thing  is  eternal,  this  alfo  is  ;  but  the  contrary  does  not 
follow,  that  if  any  thing  is,  this  alfo  is  eternal.  Hence,  to  he  is  more  total  and  generative 
than  to  le  for  ever ,  and  on  this  account  is  nearer  to  the  caufe  of  all  beings,  of  the  unities 
in  beings,  of  generation  itfelf,  of  matter,  and,  in  fhort,  of  all  things.  Thefe  three,  there¬ 
fore,  orderly  fucceed  each  other ;  the  one  being  f,  as  the  monad  of  beings ;  eternity  as 
the  duad,  together  with  being  poffeffing  the  ever ;  and  the  eternal ,  which  participates 
both  of  being  and  the  ever,  and  is  not  primarily  eternal  being,  like  eternity.  And  the 
one  being  is  alone  the  caufe  of  being  to  all  things,  whether  they  are  truly  or  not  truly 
beings ;  but  eternity  is  the  caufe  of  permanency  in  being.  And  this  is  what  Strata 
ought  rather  to  have  faid,  and  not  to  have  defined  being  to  be  the  permanency  of  things, 
as  he  writes  in  his  book  Concerning  Being,  transferring  the  idiom  of  eternity  to  being. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  following  admirable  account  of  time,  by  Proclus. 

How  then  is  time  faid  by  Plato  to  be  an  image  of  eternity?  Is  it  becaufe  eternity 
abides  in  one ,  but  time  proceeds  according  to  number  ?  Thefe  things  however  rather 
indicate  their  diffimilitude  than  fimilitude  to  each  other.  For  Plato  nearly  oppofes  all 
things  to  all,  ■proceeding ,  to  abiding,  ■ according  to  number,  to  one,  the  image  to  the  thing 
itfelf.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  divinity  produced  thefe  two  as  the  meafures 
of  things,  I  mean  eternity  and  time,  the  one  of  intelligible  and  the  other  of  mundane 
beings.  As  the  world,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the  image  of  the  intelligible,  fo  alfo  the 
mundane  meafure  is  denominated  the  image  of  the  intelligible  meafure.  Eternity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  meafure  as  the  one,  but  time  as  number  :  for  each  meafures  the  former  tilings 

As  the  intelligible  triad,  or  the  first  procession  from  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all,  consists,  as  will  be  shown, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides,  of  being,  life,  and  intellect,  eternity  forms  the  middle  of  this  triad, 
being,  as  Plotinus  divinely  says,  infinite  life,  at  once  total  and  full,  and  abides  in  the  summit  of  this  triad,, 
i.  e.  in  being  itself  or  the  first  and  intelligible  being. 

t  To  jv  or,  viz.  being  characterized  by  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  one  3  for  such  is  the  first  being. 

1  united. 
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united,  and  the  latter  things  numbered .  and  the  former  meafures  the  permanency  of 
beings,  but  the  latter  the  extenfion  of  generated  natures.  But  the  apparent  oppofitions 
of  thefe  two,  do  not  evince  the  diffimilitude  of  the  meafures,  but  that  fecondary  are  pro- 
duced  from  more  antient  natures.  For  progreflion  is  from  abiding ,  and  number  from 
fys  ovic .  May  we  not  therefoie  fa\,  thai  time  is  on  this  account  an  image  of  eternity, 
becaufe  it  is  productive  of  the  perfection  of  mundane  natures,  juft  as  eternity  connectedly 
contains,  and  is  the  guardian  of  beings.  For  as  thofe  natures  which  are  unable  to  live 
according  to  intellect,  are  led  under  the  order  of  Fate,  left  by  flying  from  a  divine 
nature  they  fliould  become  perfectly  difordered  ;  in  like  manner  things  which  have 
proceeded  from  eternity,  and  are  unable  to  participate  of  a  perfection,  the  whole  of 
which  is  eftablifiied  at  once,  and  is  always  the  fame,  end  indeed  in  the  government  of 
time,  but  are  excited  by  it  to  appropriate  energies,  through  which  they  are  enabled  to 
receive  the  end  adapted  to  their  nature,  from  certain  periods  which  reftore  them  to 
their  antient  condition. 

But  how  is  time  faid  to  be  a  moveable  image  of  eternity  ?  Shall  we  fay  becaufe  the 
whole  of  it  is  in  motion  ?  Or  is  this  indeed  impoftible  ?  For  nothing  is  moved  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  of  itfelf,  not  even  fuch  things  as  are  eflentially  changed  :  for  the  fubjeCf 
of  thefe  remains.  Much  more  therefore  muft  that  which  is  moved,  according  to  other 
motions,  abide  according  to  eflence,  and  this  if  it  be  increafed,  and  changed,  and  locally 
moved.  For  if  it  did  not  abide  according  to  fomething,  it  would  at  the  fame  time  caufe 
the  motion  to  be  evanefcent ;  fince  all  motion  is  in  fomething.  Nothing,  therefore,  is 
as  we  have  faid  moved  according  to  the  whole  of  itfelf,  and  efpecially  fuch  perpetual 
natures  as  it  is  fit  fhould  be  eftablifiied  in  their  proper  principles,  and  abide  in  them- 
felVes,  if  they  are  to  be  condnually  preferved.  But  in  a  particular  manner  the  image  of 
eternity  ought  in  a  certain  refpect  to  poflefs  perpetuity  according  to  famenefs,  and 
liability  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  that  time  fliould  be  moved  according  to  the  whole  of 
itfelf,  fince  neither  is  this  pofiible  to  any  thing  elfe.  Something  of  it,  therefore,  muft 
neceffarily  remain,  fince  every  thing  which  is  moved  is  moved  in  confequence  of  pofieflf- 
ing  fomething  belonging  to  it  which  abides.  The  monad  of  time,  therefore,  abides 
fufp ended  from  the  demiurgus  but  being  full  of  meafuring  power,  and  wifliing  to 
jneafure  the  effential  motions  of  the  foul,  together  with  phyfical  and  corporeal  motion, 
and  alfo  being,  energies  and  paflions,  it  proceeds  according  to  number.  Hence  time, 

abiding 
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abiding  by  its  impartible  and  inward  energy,  and  being  participated  by  its  external 
energy,  and  by  the  natures  which  are  meafured  proceeds  according  to  number ;  i.  e. 
it  proceeds  according  to  a  certain  intellectual  number,  or  rather  according  to  the  firft 
number,  which  as  Parmenides  would  fay  being  analogous  to  the  one  being ,  or  the  firft 
of  beings,  prefides  over  intellectuals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  being  prefides 
over  intelligibles.  Time,  therefore,  proceeds  according  to  that  number ;  and  hence 
it  diftributes  an  accommodated  meafure  to  every  mundane  form. 

You  may  alfo  fay  flill  more  appropriately,  that  time  which  is  truly  fo  called  proceeds 
according  to  number,  numbering  the  participants  of  itfelf,  and  being  itfelf  that  intel¬ 
lectual  number,  which  Socrates  obfcurely  indicates  when  he  fays  that  fwiftnefs  itfelf  and 
flownefs  itfelf  are  in  true  number,  by  which  the  things  numbered  by  time  differ,  being 
moved  fwifter  or  flower.  Hence  Timaeus  does  not  fpeak  with  prolixity  about  this  true 
number,  becaufe  Socrates  had  previoufly  in  the  Republic  perfectly  unfolded  it,  but  he 
{peaks  about  that  which  proceeds  from  it.  For  that  being  true  number,  time,  fays  he, 
proceeds  according  to  number.  Let  then  true  time  proceed  according  to  intelligible 
number,  but  it  proceeds  fo  far  as  it  meafures  its  participants,  juft  as  the  time  of  which 
Timaeus  now  fpeaks  proceeds  as  that  which  is  numerable,  poffeffing  yet  an  image  of 
effential  time,  through  which  it  numbers  all  things  with  greater  or  leffer  numbers  of 
their  life,  fo  that  an  ox  lives  for  this  and  man  for  that  period  of  time,  and  the  fun 
and  moon  and  the  other  ftars  accomplifh  their  revolutions  according  to  different  mea¬ 
fures.  Time,  therefore,  is  the  meafure  of  motion,  not  as  that  by  which  we  meafure, 
but  as  that  which  produces  and  bounds  the  being  of  life,  and  of  every  other  motion  of 
things  in  time,  and  as  meafuring  them  according  to  and  aflimilating  them  to  paradigms. 
FoV  as  it  refers  itfelf  to  the  fimilitude  of  eternity  which  comprehends  paradigmatic  caufes, 
in  like  manner  it  fends  back  to  a  mere  venerable  imitation  of  eternal  principles  things 
perfected  by  it,  which  are  circularly  convolved.  Hence  theurgifls  fay  that  time  is  a 
god,  and  deliver  to  us  a  method  by  which  we  may  excite  this  deity  to  render  himfelf 
apparent.  They  alfo  celebrate  him  as  older  and  younger,  and  as  a  circulating  and 
eternal  God ;  not  only  as  the  image  of  eternity,  but  as  eternally  comprehending  it 
prior  to  fenfibles.  They  add  further,  that  he  intellectually  perceives  the  whole  number 
of  all  the  natures  that  are  moved  in  the  world,  according  to  which  he  leads  round  and 
yol.  ii.  4  n  reftores 
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reftores  to  their  antient  condition  in  fwifter  and  flower  periods  every  thing  that  is  moved. 
Befides  all  this,  they  celebrate  him  as  interminable  through  power,  in  coafequeuce  of 
infinite  circulation.  A..d  lam},  duu  that  he  is  of  a  fpiral  form,  as  mea airing 
according  to  one  power  things  which  are  moved  in  a  right  line,  and  thofe  which  are 
moved  in  a  circle,  juft  as  the  fpiral  uniformly  comprehends  the  right  line  and  the  circle. 

We  muil  not,  therefore,  follow*  thofe  who  confider  time  as  confifling  in  mere  naked 
conceptions,  or  who  make  it  to  be  a  certain  accident ;  nor  yet  muft  we  a  {Tent  to  thofe 
who  are  more  venerable  than  thefe,  and  who  approach  nearer  to  reality,  and  afiert  with 
them  that  the  idiom  of  time  is  derived  from  the  foul  of  the  world  energizing  tranfitively. 
-F or  Plato,  with  whom  we  all  defire  to  accord  refpe&mg  divine  concerns,  fays  that  the 


demiurgus  gave  fubfiftence  to  time,  the  world  being  now  arranged  both  according  to  foul 
and  according  to  body,  and  that  it  was  inferred  in  the  foul  by  him,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  harmonic  reafons.  Nor  again,  does  he  reprefent  the  god  fafliioning  and  generating 
time  in  the  foul,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  fays  the  Divinity  fabricated  the  whole  of  a 
corporeal  nature  within  the  foul,  that  the  foul  might  be  the  defpot  and  governor  of  it ; 
but  having  difeourfed  concerning  the  e {fence,  harmony,  power,  motions,  and  all  various 
knowledges  of  the  foul,  he  produces  the  eflfence  of  time,  as  the  guardian  and  meafurer 
of  all  thefe,  and  as  that  which  aflimiiates  them  to  paradigmatic  principles  F  or  what  be¬ 

nefit  would  arife  from  all  mundane  natures  being  well-conditioned,  without  a  perpetual 
permanency  of  fubfiftence  *,  and  in  imitating  after  a  manner  the  idea  of  their  paradigm, 
but  not  evoking  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  receiving  partibly 
impartible  intelligence  r  Hence  the  phiiofopher  places  a  demiurgic  caufe  and  not  foul 
over  the  progreflion  of  time.  1 

In  the  next  place,  looking  to  things  themfelves,  you  may  lay  that  if  foul  generated 
time,  it  would  not  thus  participate  as  being  p^rfefted  by  it ;  for  that  foul  is  perfe&ed  by 
time,  and  alfo  meafured  by  it  according  to  its  energies,  is  not  immaniieft,  fince  every 
thing  which  has  net  the  whole  of  its  energy  collectively  and  at  once,  requires  time  to  its 
perfection  and  reftoration,  through  w  hich  it  colle&s  its  proper  good,  which  it  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  acquiring  impartibly,  and  without  the  circulations  of  time.  Hence,  as  we  have 
before  obierved,  eternity  and  time  are  the  meafures  of  the  permanency  and  perfection 
of  things ;  the  former  being  the  one  fimple  comprehenfion  of  the  intelligible  .unities, 
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and  the  other  the  boundary  and  demiurgic  mearu  e  of  the  more  or  lefs  extend  d  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  natures  which  proceed  from  thence.  If,  therefore,  foul,  aft  r  the  fame 
manner  with  intellect  and  the  gods,  apprehended  every  object  of  its  knowledge  by  one 
proje&ing  energy,  and  always  the  fame,  underftanding  immutably,  it  might  perhaps- 
have  generated  time,  but  would  not  require  time  to  its  perfection.  But  fince  it  under- 
ftands  tranfitively,  and  according  to  periods  by  which  it  becomes  reftored  to  its  priflina 
ftate,  it  is  evidently  dependant  on  time  for  the  perfe&ian  of  its  energy. 

After  this,  it  is  requifite  to  underftand  that  inanimate  natures  alfo  participate  of  time* 
and  that  they  do  not  then  only  participate  of  it  when  they  are  born,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  participate  of  form  and  habit,  but  alfo  when  it  appears  that  they  are  deprived  of 
all  life  ;  and  this  not  in  the  fame  manner,  as  they  are  even  then  faid  to  live,  becaufe  they 
are  coordinated  with  wholes,  and  fympathize  with  the  univerfe,  but  they  alfo  peculiarly 
and  eflentially  participate  of  a  certain  time,  fo  far  as  they  are  inanimate,  continually 
diffolving  as  far  as  to  perfect  corruption.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  fince  the  muta¬ 
tions,  motions  and  refls  pertaining  to  fouls  and  bodies,  and,  in  fhort,  all  fuch  things  as- 
rank  among  oppofites  in  mundane  affairs,  are  meafured  by  time,  it  is  requifite  that  time 
fhould  be  exempt  from  all  thefe ;  for  that  which  is  participated  by  many  tilings,  and 
thefe’  diflimilar,  being  one  and  the  fame,  and  always  prefubfifting  by  itfelf,  is  participated 
by  them  conformably  to  this  mode  of  fubfiffenee  ;  and  dill  further,  being  in  all  things, 
it  is  every  where  impartible,  fo  that  it  is  every  where  one  thing,  impartible  according  to 
number,  and  the  peculiarity  of  no  one  of  the  things  which  are  faid  to  fubfift  according 
to  it.  And  this  Ariflotle  alfo  perceiving,  demonflrates  that  there  is  fomething  incor¬ 
poreal  and  impartible  in  divifible  natures,  and  which  is  every  where  the  fame,  meaning 
by  this  the  now  in  time.  Further  ftill,  time  not  being  offence,  but  an  accident,  it  v/ctuld 
not  thus  indicate  a  demiurgic  power,  fo  as  to  produce  fome  things  perpetually  in  genera¬ 
tion,  or  becoming  to  be,  but  others  with  a  more  temporal  generated  iubfiitence ;  and 
fome  things  more  flowly  proceeding  to  being  than  thefe,  but  fwifter  than  more  imbecil 
natures  j  at  the  fame  time  diflributing  to  all  things  an  accommodated  and  proper  meafure 
of  permanency  in  beings.  But  if  time  is  a  demiurgic  effence,  it  will  not  be  the  whole 
foul,  nor  a  part  of  foul ;  for  the  conception  of  foul  is  different  from  that  of  time,  and 
each  is  the  caufe  of  different  and  not  of  the  fame  things.  For  foul  imparts  life,  and 
moves  all  things,  and  hence  the  world,  fo  far  as  it  approaches  to  foul,  is  filled  with  life, 
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and  participates  of  motion  ;  but  time  excites  fabrications  to  their  perfection,  and  is  the 
ftrpp'iier  of  meafure  and  a  certain  perpetuity  to  wholes.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  fuhor- 
dmate  to  foul,  fmce  foul  participates  of  it,  if  not  dfentially,  yet  according  to  its  tranfi- 
tive  energies.  For  the  foul  of  the  univerfe  is  laid  to  energizednceiTantly,  and  to  live  in¬ 
tellectually  through  the  whole  of  time.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  time  is  an  effence, 
and  not  fecondary  to  that  of  foul.  In  Ihort,  if  eternity  were  the  progeny  of  intellect, 
or  were  a  certain  intellectual  power,  it  would  be  necelfary  to  fay  that  time  alfo  is  fomething 
of  this  kind  pertaining  to  foul :  but  if  eternity  is  the  exempt  meafure  of  the  multitude 
of  Intel! igibles,  and  the  comprefienfron  of  the  perpetuity  and  perfection  of  all  things, 
muft  not  time  alfo  have  the  fame  relation  to  foul  and  the  animaftic  order  ?  So  that  time 


.will  differ  from  eternity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  proceeding  natures  from  their  abiding 
cau'fes.  For  eternity  exhibits  more  tranfcendency  with  refpeCt  to  the  things  meafured 
by  it  than  time,  fmce  the  former  comprehends  in  an  exempt  manner  the  effences  and  the 
unities  of  intelligibles  ;  but  the  latter  does  not  meafure  the  effences  of  the  firft  fouls,  as 
being  rather  coordinated  and  generated  together  with  them.  Intelligibles  alfo  are  more 
united  with  eternity  than  mundane  natures  with  time.  The  union  indeed  of  the  former  is 
fo  vehement,  that  fome  of  the  more  contemplative  philofophers  have  conffdered  eternity 
to  be  nothing  elfe  than  one  total  intellect ;  but  no  wife  man  would  be  willing  to  confider 
time  as  the  fame  -with  the  things  existing  in  time,  through  the  abundant  feparation  and 
difference  between  the  two. 

If  then  time  is  neither  anything  belonging  to  motion,  nor  an  attendant  on  the  allergy 
of  foul,  nor,  in  Ihort,  the  offspring  of  foul,  what  will  it  be  ?  For  perhaps  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay  that  it  is  the  meafure  of  mundane  natures,  nor  to  enumerate  the  goods  of 
which  it  is  the  caufe,  but  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power  we  fhould  endeavour  to  apprehend 
its  idiom.  May  we  not  therefore  fay,  fmce  its  effence  is  molt  excellent,  perfeClive  of 
foul,  and  prefent  to  all  things,  that  it  is  an  intelleCI,  not  only  abiding  but  alfo  fubfifting 
in  motion  ?  Abiding  indeed  according  to  its  inward  energy,  and  by  which  it  is  truly 
eternal,  but  being  moved  according  to  its  externally  proceeding  energy,  by  which  it 
becomes  the  boundary  of  all  tranfitioh.  For  eternity  poffeffmg  the  abiding,  both  ac¬ 
cording  to' its  inward  energy,  and  that  which  it  exerts  to  things  eternal,  time  being  af- 
fimilated  to  it  according  to  the  former  of  thefe  energies,  becomes  feparated  from  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter,  abiding  and  being  moved.  And  as  with  refpeCt  to  the  effence  of 
2  the 
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the  foul,  we  fay  that  it  is  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  generated,  partible,  and  at 
the  fame  time  impartible,  and  are  no  otherwife  able  perfectly  to  apprehend  its  middle 
nature  than  by  employing  after  a  manner  oppofites,  what  wonder  is  there  if,  perceiving 
the  nature  of  time  to  be  partly  immovable  and  partly  fubfifting  in  motion,  we,  or 
rather  not  we,  but  prior  to  us,  the  philofopher,  through  the  eternal ,  fhould  indicate  its 
intelle&ual  monad  abiding  in  famenefs,  and  through  the  moveable  its  externally  pro¬ 
ceeding  energy,  which  is  participated  by  foul  and  the  whole  world  ?  For  we  mull  not 
think  that  the  expreffion  the  eternal  fimply  indicates  that  time  is  the  image  of  eternity, 
for  if  this  were  the  cafe,  what  would  have  hindered  Plato  from  dire&ly  faying  that  it  is 
the  image ,  and  not  the  eternal  image  of  eternity  ?  But  he  was  willing  to  indicate  this  very 
thing,  that  time  has  an  eternal  nature,  but  not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  animal  itfelf  is  faid  to 
be  eternal :  for  that  is  eternal  both  in  effence  and  energy  ;  but  time  is  partly  eternal,  and 
partly,  by  its  external  gift,  moveable.  Hence  theurgifls  call  it  eternal,  and  Plato  very 
properly  denominates  it  not  only  fo  ;  for  one  thing  is  alone  moveable,  both  eflentially  and 
according  to  the  participants  of  it,  being  alone  the  caufe  of  motion,  as  foul,  and  hence  it 
alone  moves  itfelf  and  other  things  :  but  another  thing  is  alone  immovable,  preferving 
itfelf  without  tranfition,  and  being  the  caufe  to  other  things  of  a  perpetual  fubfiflence 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  to  moveable  natures  through  foul.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore, 
that  the  medium  between  thefe  two  extremes  fhould  be  that  which,  both  according  to 
its  own  nature,  and  the  gifts  which  it  imparts  to  others,  is  immovable  and  at  the  fame 
time  moveable,  effentially  immovable  indeed,  but  moved  in  its  participants.  But  a 
thing  of  this  kind  is  time  ;  hence  time  is  truly,  fo  far  as  it  is  confidered  in  itfelf,  im¬ 
movable,  but  fo  far  as  it  is  in  its  participants,  it  is  moveable,  and  fubfifls  together  with 
them,  unfolding  itfelf  into  them.  It  is  therefore  eternal,  and  a  monad,  and  centei  efien- 
tiaiiy,  and  according  to  its  own  abiding  energy  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  continuous 
and  numbei,  and  a  circle,  according  to  its  proceeding  and  being  participated.  Hence 
it  is  a  ceitain  proceeding  intellect,  eflablifhed  indeed  in  eternity,  and  on  this  account 
is  faid  to  be  eternal.  For  it  would  not  otherwife  contribute  to  the  affimilation  of 
mundane  natures  to  more  perfect  paradigms,  unlefs  it  were  itfelf  previoufly  fufpended 
fiom  them.  But  it  proceeds  and  abundantly  flows  into  the  things  which  are  guarded 
by  it.  Whence  I  think  the  chief  of  theurgifls  celebrate  time  as  a  god,  as  Julian  in  the 
feventh  of  the  Zones,  and  venerate  it  by  thefe  names,  through  which  it  is  unfolded  in 
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its  participants ;  caufing  fome  things  to  be  older,  and  others  to  be  younger,  and 
leading  all  things  in  a  circle.  Time,  therefore,  pofleffing  a  certain  intelle&ual  nature, 
circularly  leads  according  to  number,  both  its  other  participants  and  fouls.  For  time  is 
eternal,  not  in  elfence  only,  but  alfo  in  its  inward  energy ;  but  fo  far  as  it  is  participated 
by  externals,  it  is  alone  moveable,  coextending  and  harmonizing  with  them  the  gift 
which  it  imparts.  But  every  foul  is  tranfitively  moved,  both  according  to  its  inward 
and  external  energies,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  moves  bodies.  And  it  appears  to  me 
that  thofe  who  thus  denominated  dme  %covog,  had  this  conception  of  its  nature,  and 
were  therefore  willing  to  call  it  as  it  were  yopevonog  vovg,  an  intellect  moving  in  meafure; 
but  dividing  the  words  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  concealment,  they  called  it  %oovog. 
Perhaps  too,  they  gave  it  this  appellation  becaufe  it  abides,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
moved  in  meafure ;  by  one  part  of  itfelf  abiding,  and  by  the  other  proceeding  with 
mcafured  motion.  By  the  conjunction,  therefore,  of  both  thefe,  they  fignify  the 
wonderful  and  demiurgic  nature  of  this  god.  And  it  appears,  that  as  the  demiurgus 
being  intellectual  began  from  intellect  to  adorn  the  univerfe,  fo  time  being  itfelf  fuper- 
mundane,  began  from  foul  to  impart  perfection.  For  that  time  is  not  only  mundane, 
but  by  a  much  greater  priority  fupennundane,  is  evident ;  fince  as  eternity  is  to  animal 
itfelf,  fo  is  time  to  this  wrorld,  which  is  animated  and  illuminated  by  intellect,  and 
wholly  an  image  of  animal  itfelf,  in  the  fame  manner  as  time  of  eternity. 

Time,  therefore,  while  it  abides,  moves  in  meafure ;  and  through  its  abiding,  its 
meafured  motions  are  infinite,  and  are  reftored  to  their  priftine  ftate.  For  moving  in 
meafure,  the  firft  of  intellects  about  the  whole  fabrication  of  things,  fo  far  as  it  per¬ 
petually  fubfifts  after  the  fame  manner,  and  is  intellect  according  to  elfence,  it  is  faid 
to  be  eternal ;  but  fo  far  as  it  moves  in  meafure,  it  circularly  leads  fouls,  and  natures, 
and  bodies,  and,  in  fhort,  periodically  reltores  them  to  their  priftine  condition.  For 
the  vmrld  is  moved  indeed,  as  participating  of  foul  ;  but  it  is  moved  in  an  orderly 
manner,  becaufe  it  participates  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  moved  periodically  with  a  motion 
from  the  fame  to  the  fame,  imitating  the  permanency  of  the  intellect  which  it  contains, 
through  the  refemblance  of  time  to  eternity.  And  this  it  is  to  make  the  world  more 
fimilar  to  its  paradigm ;  viz.  by  reftoring  it  to  one  and  the  fame  condition,  to  aftimilate 
it  to  that  which  abides  in  one,  through  the  circulation  according  to  time.  From  thefe 
things  alfo,  you  have  all  the  caufes  of  "time  according  to  Plato  ;  the  demiurgus  indeed. 
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as  the  fabricative  caufe ;  eternity  as  the  paradigm ;  and  the  end  the  circulation  of  the 
things  moved  to  that  which  is  one,  according  to  periods.  For  in  confequence  of  not 
abiding  in  one,  it  afpires  after  that  which  is  one,  that  it  may  partake  of  the  cne ,  which 
is  the  fame  with  the  good.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  progreflion  of  things  is  not  one,  and 
in  a  right  line,  infinitely  extended  as  it  were  both  ways,  but  is  bounded  and  circum- 
fcribed,  moving  in  meafure  about  the  father  of  wholes,  and  the  monad  of  time  infinitely 
evolving  all  the  ftrength  of  fabrication,  and  again  returning  to  its  priftine  fiate.  For 
whence  are  the  participants  of  time  enabled  to  return  to  their  prifiine  condition,  unlefs 
that  which  is  participated  poflefled  this  power  and  peculiarity  of  motion  ?  Time,  there¬ 
fore,  the  firft  of  things  which  are  moved,  circulating  according  to  an  energy  proceed¬ 
ing  to  externals,  and  returning  to  its  priftine  ftate,  after  all  the  evolution  of  its  power, 
thus  alfo  reftores  the  periods  of  other  things  to  their  former  condition.  By  the  whole 
progreflion  of  itfelf  indeed,  it  circularly  leads  the  foul  which  firft  participates  of  it ; 
but  by  certain  parts  of  itfelf,  it  leads  round  other  fouls  and  natures,  the  celeftial  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  among  things  laft,  the  whole  of  generation :  for  in  confequence  of  time 
circulating  all  things  circulate ;  but  the  circles  of  different  natures  are  fhorter  and  longer. 
For  again,  if  the  demiurgus  himfelf  made  time  to  be  a  moveable  image  of  eternity,  and 
gave  it  fubfiftence  according  to  his  intelleftion  about  eternity,  it  is  neceflary  that  what 
is  moveable  in  time,  fhould  be  circular  and  moved  in  meafure,  that  it  may  not  apoftatize 
from,  and  may  evolve  the  intelligence  of  the  father  about  eternity.  For,  in  fhort,  fince 
that  which  is  moveable  in  time  is  comprehenfive  of  all  motions,  it  is  requifite  that  it 
fhould  be  bounded  much  prior  to  the  things  which  are  meafured  by  it :  for  not  that 
which  is  deprived  of  meafure,  but  the  firft  meafure,  meafures  things ;  as  neither  does 
infinity  bound,  but  the  firft  bound.  But  time  is  moved,  neither  according  to  foul,  nor 
according  to  nature,  nor  according  to  that  which  is  corporeal  and  apparent ;  fince  its 
motions  would  thus  be  divifible,  and  not  comprehenfive  of  wholes.  It  would  likewife 
thus  participate  of  irregularity,  either  more  or  lefs,  and  its  motions  would  be  indigent 
of  time.  For  all  of  them  are  beheld  in  time,  and  not  in  progreflion,  as  thofe  which 
are  the  meafures  of  wholes,  but  in  a  certain  quality  of  life,  or  lation,  or  paflion.  But 
the  motion  of  time  is  a  pure  and  invariable  progreflion,  equal  and  fimilar,  and  the  fame. 
For  it  is  exempt  both  from  regular  and  irregular  motions,  and  is  fimilarly  prefent  to  both, 
not  receiving  any  alteration  through  the  motions  themfelves  being  changed,  but  remain¬ 
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ing  the  fame  feparate  from  all  inequality,  being  energetic  and  reft  or  alive  of  whole 
motions  according  to  nature,  of  which  alfo  it  is  the  meafure.  It  alfo  fubfifts  unmingled 
with  the  natures  which  it  meafures,  according  to  the  idiom  of  its  intellectual  energy, 
but  proceeds  tranfitively,  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  felf-motion.  And  in  this 
refpeft,  indeed,  it  accords  with  the  order  of  foul,  but  is  inherent  in  the  things  which  are 
bounded  and  perfected  by  it  according  to  a  primary  caufe  of  nature.  It  is  not  however 
fimilar  in  all  refpefts  to  any  one  thing.  For  in  a  certain  refpeft  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
meafure  of  wholes  ihould  be  fimilar  to  all  things,  and  be  allied  to  ail  things,  but  yet 
not  be  the  fame  with  any  one  of  the  things  meafured. 

The  motion,  therefore,  of  time  proceeds  evolving  and  dividing  impartible  and  abid¬ 
ing  power,  and  cau'fing  it  to  appear  partible  ;  being  as  it  were  a  certain  number,  divi- 
fibly  receiving  all  the  forms  of  the  monad,  and  reverting  and  circulating  toitfelf.  For 
thus  the  motion  of  time  proceeding  according  to  the  meafures  in  the  temporal  monad 
conjoins  the  end  with  the  beginning,  and  this  infinitely ;  poflefiing  indeed  itfelf  a. 
divine  order,  not  arranged  as  the  philofopher  Jamblichus  alfo  fays,  but  that  which 
arranges ;  nor  an  order  which  is  attendant  on  things  precedent,  but  which  is  the  primary 
leader  of  effefts.  This  motion  is  alfo  at  the  fame  time  meafured,  not  indeed  from  any 
thing  endued  with  interval,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fay  that  things  which  have  a 
more  antient  nature  and  dignity,  are  meafured  by  things  fubordinate,  but  it  is  meafured 
from  the  temporal  monad  alone,  which  its  progreffion  is  faid  to  evolve,  and  by  a  much 
greater  priority  from  the  demiurgus,  and  from  eternity  itfelf.  With  relation  to  eternity, 
therefore,  which  is  perfectly  immovable,  time  is  faid  to  be  moveable  ;  juft  as  if  forne  one 
Ihould  fay  that  foul  is  divilible  about  bodies,  when  confidered  with  relation  to  intelleft, 
not  that  it  is  this  alone,  but  that  when  compared  with  intelleft,  it  may  appear  to  be  fuch, 
though  when  compared  with  a  divifible  elfence,  it  is  indivifible.  Time,  therefore,  is 
moveable  not  in  itfelf,  but  according  to  the  participation  from  it  which  appears  in  motions, 
and  by  which  they  are  meafured  and  bounded;  juft  as  if  it  Ihould  be  faid  that  foul  is 
divifible  about  bodies,  fo  far  as  there  is  a  certain  divifible  participation  of  it  about  thefe 
of  which  it  comprehends  the  caufe.  For  thus  alfo  time  is  moveable,  as  poffeffing  the 
caufe  of  the  energy  externally  proceeding  from  it,  and  which  is  divifibly  apparent  in 
motions,  and  is  feparated  together  with  them.  As  motions,  therefore,  become  temporal 
through  participation,  fo  time  is  moveable,  through  being  participated  by  motions. 
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P.  499.  Whatever  ideas ,  therefore ,  intellect  perceived  ly  the  diametic  energy  in  animal 

itfelf \  &c. 


The  demiurgic  wholenefs,  fays  Proclus  #  (p.  26(5),  weaves  parts  in  conjunction  with 
wholes,  numbers  with  monads,  and  makes  every  part  of  the  univerfe  to  be  a  world, 
and  caufes  a  whole  and  a  univerfe  to  fubfift  in  a  part.  For  the  world  is  allotted  this 
from  its  fimilitude  to  animal  itfelf,  becaufe  animal  itfelf_is  an  entire  monad  and  number, 
an  all -perfect  intelligible  intellect,  and  a  plenitude  of  intelligible  caufes,  which  it 
generated  fo  as  to  abide  eternally  in  itfelf.  For  there  is  one  multitude  which  abides 
in  caufes,  and  another  which  proceeds  and  is  diftributed ;  fmee  the  demiurgus  himfelf 
alfo  gives  fubfiftence  to  fome  genera  of  gods  in  himfelf,  and  produces  others  from 
himfelf,  into  fecondary  and  third  orders.  His  father  Saturn  likewife  generates  fome 
divinities  as  paradigmatic  caufes  of  fabrication  abiding  in  himfelf,  and  others  as  demiur¬ 
gic  caufes  coordinated  with  wholes.  And  the  grandfather  of  Jupiter,  Heaven,  contains 
fome  divinities  in,  and  feparates  ^others  from  himfelf.  Theologifts  alfo  manifeft  thefe 
things  by  myftic  names,  fuch  as  concealment ,  abforption ,  and  the  being  educated  by  Fate . 
But  by  a  great  priority  to  thefe,  intelligible  intellect,  the  father  of  wholes,  gene¬ 
rates  fome  caufes,  and  unfolds  them  into  light,  in  himfelf,  but  produces  others  from 
himfelf ;  containing  within  his  own  comprehenfions,  fuch  as  are  uniform,  whole,  and 
all-perfeCt,  but  producing  through  difference  into  other  orders  fuch  as  are  multiplied 
and  divided.  Since  therefore  every  paternal  order  gives  fubfiftence  to  things  after  this 
manner,  this  world,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  intelligible  orders,  and  is  elevated  to 
jthem,  very  properly  contains  one  allnefs  prior  to  partial  animals,  and  another,  that 
which  receives  its  completion  from  them,  and  together  with  the  former  receives  the  . 
latter,  that  it  may  be  moft  fimilar  both  to  the  demiurgic  and  paradigmatic  caufe. 

With  refpedt  to  animal  itfelf,  we  have  before  faid  what  it  is  according  to  our  opinion, 
and  we  fhall  alfo  now  fay,  that  of  the  intelligible  extent,  one  thing  is  the  higheft,  united 


*  The  beginning  of  the  Commentary  on  this  part  of  die  Tiraaeus  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  the  original.: 
and  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  words  v.y.i  r)  7fiTrt,  which  there  form  the  beginning,  are^conneeted.with 
the  comment  on  the  preceding  text,  which  comment  is  also  imperfect ;  and  what  is  -still  mofe  str.uige,  the 
part  which  is  wanting  to  the  completion  of  this  preceding  comment  is  to  be  found  in  p.  2/0,  beginning  st 
the  words  ro  h  ovtuj;,  line  1 1 . 
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and  occult;  another  is  the  power  of  this,  proceeding,  and  at  the  fame  time  abiding  ;  and 
another,  that  which  unfolds  itfelf  through  energy,  and  exhibits  the  intelligible  multi¬ 
tude  which  it  contains.  Of  thefe  alfo,  the  firft  is  intelligible  being,  the  fecond  intelli¬ 
gible  life,  and  the  third  intelligible  intellect.  Animal  itfelf,  however,  cannot  be  the  firft 
being  :  for  multitude  is  not  there,  nor  the  tetrad  of  ideas,  but  through  its  fmglenefs  and 
ineffable  union  it  is  called  one  by  Plato.  And,  in  fhort,  animal  itfelf  is  faid  to  participate 
of  eternity,  but  the  firft  being  participates  of  nothing,  unlefs  fome  onefhould  fay  it  par¬ 
ticipates  of  the  one ,  which  is  itfelf  a  thing  in  every  refpeCt  deferving  confideration.  For 
may  we  not  fay  that  what  is  above  being  itfelf,  is  even  more  excellent  than  this  appella¬ 
tion  the  one  ?  But  that  is  primarily  one ,  which  is  not  fuch  according  to  participation. 
Animal  itfelf,  therefore,  Cannot  be  being  itfelf,  through  the  above-mentioned  caufes. 
Neither  can  it  be  intelligible  life  :  for  animal  is  fecondary  to  life,  and  is  faid  to  be  animal 
by  a  participation  of  life.  In  fhort,  if  animal  itfelf  were  the  fecond,  eternity  would  be 
being;  but  this  is  impoflible  :  for  being  itfelf  is  one  thing,  and  eternal  being  another;  the 
former  being  the  monad  of  being,  and  the  latter  the  duad,  having  the  ever  connected 
with  being.  Befides  the  former  is  the  caufe  of  being  to  all  things,  but  the  latter,  of  their 
permanency  according  to  being.  If  therefore  animal  itfelf  is  neither  the  one  beftm  nor 
being  itfelf,  nor  that  which  is  immediately  pofterior  to  this,  for  eternity  is  this,  being 
intelligible  power,  infinite  life,  and  wholenefs  itfelf,  according  to  which  every  divine 
nature  is  at  once  a  whole  ;  fince  this  is  the  cafe,  animal  itfelf  muff  be  the  remaining  third. 
For  animal  itfelf  muff  neceffarily  in  a  certain  refpeCt  be  intellect,  fince  the  image  of  it 

entirely  fubfiffs  with  fenfe,  but  fenfe  is  the  image  of  intellect ;  fo  that  in  that  which  is  ' 

A 

primarily  animal,  intellect  will  be  primarily  inherent.  If  therefore  it  is  fecondary  tofJ 
life,  it  muff  neceffarily  fubfift  according  to  intelligible  intellect :  for  being  intelligible, 
and  an  animal,  as  Plato  fays,  the  moff  beautiful  of  intelligibles,  and  only  begotten,  it 
will  poffefs  this  order.  Hence  animal  itfelf  is  intelligible  intellect,  comprehending  the 
intellectual  orders  of  the  gods  in  itfelf,  of  which  alfo  it  is  collective,  unific,  and  per- 
feCtive,  being  the  moff  beautiful  boundary  of  intelligibles,  unfolding  their  united  and 
unknown  v_aufe  to  intellectual  natures,  exciting  itfelf  to  all-various  ideas  and  powers,  and 
producing  all  the  fecondary  orders  of  the  gods.  Hence  alfo  Orpheus  calls  it  the  god 
Phanes,  as  unfolding  into  light  the  intelligible  unities,  and  afcribes  to  him  the  forms  of 
animals ,  becaufe  the  firff  caufe  of  intelligible  animals  fhines  forth  in  him  ;  and  multiform 
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ideas ,  becaufe  he  primarily  comprehends  intelligible  ideas.  He  alfo  calls  him  the  key  of 
intellect ,  becaufe  he  bounds  the  whole  of  an  intelligible  elfence,  and  conneCtedly  contains 
intellectual  life.  To  this  mighty  divinity  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe  is  elevated,  be¬ 
ing  himfelf,  indeed,  as  we  have  before  faid,  intellect,  but  an  intellectual  intellect,  and 
particularly  the  caufe  of  intellect.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  behold  animal  itfelf :  for  to  behold 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  gods  ;  fince  the  theologifl  *  alfo  denominates  intelli¬ 
gible  intellect  ey clefs.  Concerning  this  intellect  therefore  he  fays, 

Love,  eyeless,  rapid,  feeding  in  his  breast. 

For  the  objeCt  of  his  energy  is  intelligible.  But  the  demiurgus  being  intellect,  is  not 
a  participated  intellect  f,  that  he  may  be  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  look  to  animal  itfelf.  But  being  imparticipable,  he  is  truly  intellectual  intellect. 
And,  indeed,  through  fimple  intelligence,  he  is  conjoined  with  the  intelligible,  but 
through  various  intelligence,  he  haftens  to  the  generation  of  fecondary  natures.  Plato, 
therefore,  calls  his  intelligence  vifion,  as  being  without  multitude,  and  as  ihining  with  in¬ 
telligible  light ;  but  he  denominates  his  fecond  energy  dianoetic ,  as  proceeding  through 
fimple  intelligence  to  the  generation  of  demiurgic  works.  And  Plato  indeed  fays,  that 
he  looks  to  animal  itfelf ;  but  Orpheus,  that  he  leaps  to  and  abjorbs  it ,  Night  J  pointing  it 
out  to  him  :  for  through  this  goddefs,  who  is  both  intelligible  and  intellectual,  intellec¬ 
tual  intellect  is  conjoined  with  the  intelligible.  You  mull  not  however  on  this  account 
fay,  that  the  demiurgus  looks  to  that  which  is  external  to  himfelf :  for  this  is  not  lawful 
to  him ;  but  that  being  converted  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  fountain  of  ideas  which  he 
contains,  he  is  alfo  conjoined  with  the  monad  of  the  all-various  orders  of  forms.  For 
ftnce  we  fay  that  our  foul  by  looking  to  itfelf  knows  all  things,  and  that  things 
prior  are  not  external  to  it,  how  is  it  polfible  that  the  demiurgic  intellect,  by  underftand- 
ing  itfelf,  fhould  not  in  a  far  greater  degree  furvey  the  intelligible  world  ?  For  animal 
itfelf  is  alfo  contained  in  him,  though  not  monadically,  but  according  to  a  certain  divine 
number.  Hence  he  is  faid  by  theologifts,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  abforb  the  intelligible 

*  Viz.  Orpheus. 

f  Viz,  he  is  not  an  intellect  consubsistent  with  soul. 

+  Night  subsists  at  the  summit  of  that  divine  order  which  is  denominated  intelligible,  and  at  the  same 
time  intellectual. 
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god,  being  himfelf  intellectual,  in  confequence  of  containing  the  whole  of  an  intelligible 
effence’,  formal  divifions,  and  the  intelligible  number,  which  Plato  indicating  denomi¬ 
nates  the  ideas  of  the  demiurgus,  Juch  and  Jo  many ,  by  the  former,  of  thefe  appellations 
manifefting  the  idioms  of  caufes,  and  by  the  latter ,feparation  according  to  number . 

If  thefe  things  then  fubfift  after  this  manner,  it  is  not  proper  to  place  an  infinity  of 
forms  in  intelligibles :  for  that  which  is  definite  is  more  allied  to  principles  than  the  inde¬ 
finite  ;  and  firft  natures  are  always  more  contracted  in  quantity,  but  tranfcend  in  power 
natures  pofterior  to  and  proceeding  from  them.  Nor  mult  we  fay  with  fome,  that  ani¬ 
mal  itfelf  is  feparate  from  the  demiurgus,  thus  making  the  intelligible  to  be  external  to 
intellect :  for  we  do  not  make  that  which  is  feen  fubordinate  to  that  which  fees,  that  it 
may  be  external,  but  we  afiert  that  it  is  prior  to  it :  and  more  divine  intelligibles  are  un- 
derftood  by  fuch  as  are  more  various,  as  being  contained  in  them ;  fince  our  foul  alfo 
entering  into  itfelf,  is  faid  to  difcover  all  things,  divinity  and  wifdom,  as  Socrates  afierts. 
Animal  itfelf  therefore  is  prior  and  not  external  to  the  demiurgus.  And  there  indeed 
all  things  fubfift  totally  and  intelligibly,  but  in  the  demiurgus  intellectually  and  feparately  : 
for  in  him  the  definite  caufes  of  the  fun  and  moon  prefubfift,  and  not  one  idea  alone  of 
the  celeftial  gods,  which  gives  fubfiftence  to  all  the  celeftial  genera.  Hence  the  Oracles 
alfert  *,  that  his  demiurgic  energies  burft  about  the  bodies  of  the  world  like  fwtfrms  of 
bees  :  for  a  divine  intellect  evolves  into  every  demiurgic  multitude  the  total  reparation  of 
thefe  energies  in  intellect. 

P.  493. — But  thefe  ideas  are  four ,  CdV. 

As  with  refpeCt  to  demiurgic  intelligence,  a  monad  is  the  leader  of  intellectual  mul¬ 
titude,  and  as  with  refpeCt  to  paradigm,  unical  form  fubfifts  prior  to  number,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  difcourfe,  the  interpreter  of  divine  concerns,  fhadowing  forth  the  nature  of  the  things 
of  which  it  is  the  mefTenger,  firft  receives  the  whole  of  the  thing  known  collectively, 
and  according  to  enthufiaftic  projection,  but  afterwards  expands  that  which  is  convolved, 
unfolds  the  one  intelligence  through  arguments,  and  divides  that  which  is  united  ;  con¬ 
formably  to  the  nature  of  things,  at  one  time  interpreting  their  union,  and  at  another 
their  feparation,  fince  it  is  neither  naturally  adapted,  nor  is  able  to  comprehend  both 
■*-- 

*  Viz.  The  Chaldee  an  Oracles.  See  the  Parmenides. 
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thefe  at  once.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  difcourfe  of  Plato  firft  divinely  unfolds  the  whole 
number  of  intelligible  ideas,  and  afterwards  diftributes  into  parts  the  progreflions  which 
this  number  contains-:  for  there  intelligible  multitude  is  apparent,  where  the  fir  ft  monads 
of  ideas  fubfift.  And  that  this  is  ufual  with  Plato  we  have  before  abundantly  fhown^ 
Defcending  therefore  from  words  to  things,  let  us  in  the  firft  place  fee  what  this  tetrad 
itfelf  of  ideas  is,  and  whence  this  number  originates,  and  in  the  next  place  what  the 
four  ideas  are,  and  how  they  fubfift  in  animal  itfelf,  whether  fo  as  that  its  all  perfect  na¬ 
ture  receives  its  completion  from  thefe,  or  after  fome  other  manner,  for  by  thus  pro¬ 
ceeding  we  fhall  difeover  the  divinely  intellectual  conception  of  Plato.  It  is  neceffary,. 
however,  again  to  recur  to  the  above-mentioned  demonftrations,  in  which  we  faid  that  the 
firft,  united,  and  moft  fimple  intelligible  effence  of  the  gods,  proceeding  fupernally  from- 
the  unity  of  unities,  but  according  to  a  certain  mode  which  is  ineffable  and  incomprehen- 
fible  by  all  things,  one  part  of  this  effence  ranks  as  the  firft,  is  occult  and  paternal ;  but 
another  part  ranks  as  the  fecond,  and  is  the  one  power,  and  incomprehenfible  meafure- 
of  wholes  ;  and  the  third  part  is  that  which  has  proceeded  into  energy  and  all  various 
powers,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  both  paternal  and  fabricative.  The  firft  of  thefe  alfo  is 
a  monad,  becaufe  it  is  the  fummit  of  the  whole  intelligible  extent,  and  the  fountain  and 
caufe  of  divine  numbers ;  but  the  fecond  is  a  duad,  for  it  both  abides  and  proceeds  as  in 
intelligible  genera,  and  has  the  ever  connected  with  being  ;  and  the  third  is  the  tetrad 
which  is  now  inveftigated,  which  receives  all  the  occult  caufe  of  the  monad,  and  unfolds 
in  itfelf  its  unproceeding  power.  For  fuch  things  as  fubfift  in  the  monad  primarily,  and 
with  unproceeding  union,  the  tetrad  exhibits  in  a  divided  manner,  now  feparated  accord¬ 
ing  to  number,  and  a  production  into  fecondary  natures.  But  fmee  the  third  poffefles 
an  order  adapted  to  it,  yet  alfo  entirely  participates  of  the  caufes  prior  to  itfelf,  it  is  not 
only  the  tetrad,  but  befides  this  which  is  ftill  greater,  as  a  monad  it  is  allotted  a  pater¬ 
nal,  and  as  a  duad  a  fabricative  and  prolific  tranfcendency.  So  far  therefore  as  it  is 
called  animal  itfelf,  it  is  the  monad  of  the  nature  of  all  animals,  intellectual,  vital,  and 
corporeal;  but  fo  far  as  it  comprehends  at  the  fame  time  the  male  and  female  nature,  it  is 
a  duad  ;  for  thefe  fubfift  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  all  the  orders  of  animals,  in  one 
way  in  the  gods,  in  another  in  daemons,  and  in  another  in  mortals  ;  but  fo  far  as  from 
this  duad,  it  gives  fubfiftence  to  the  four  ideas  of  animals  in  itfelf,  it  is  a  tetrad  ;  for  the 
fourfold  fabrication  of  tln'ngs  proceeds  according  to  thefe  ideas,  and  the  firft  productive 
.  caufe 
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caufe  of  wholes  is  the  tetrad.  Plato  therefore  teaching  this  tetradic  power  of  the  para¬ 
digm,  and  the  moft  unical  ideas  of  mundane  natures,  fays,  that  they  are  four,  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  animal  itfelf.  For  there  is  one  idea  there,  animal  itfelf ;  and  there  is  alfo 
a  duad,  viz.  the  female  and  the  male,  or,  according  to  Plato,  poffeffmg  genera  and  fpecies  : 
for  he  calls  two  of  the  ideas  genera,  viz.  the  intellectual  and  the  air-wandering,  but  the 
other  two  fpecies,  as  being  fubordinate  to  thefe.  There  is  alfo  a  tetrad  ;  and  as  far  as  to 
this,  intelligible  forms  proceed  into  other  productive  principles  according  to  a  different 
number.  For  according  to  every  order  there  is  an  appropriate  number,  the  leffer  com¬ 
prehending  more  total  ideas,  but  the  more  multiplied  number  fuch  as  are  more  partial ; 
fince  more  divine  natures  being  contracted  in  quantity,  poffefs  a  tranfcendency  of  power ; 
and  the  forms  of  fecond  natures  are  more  multiplied  than  thofe  prior  to  them;  fuch  as 
are  intellectual  more  than  intelligibles,  fupermundane  than  intellectual,  and  mundane 
than  fupermundane  forms.  Thefe  then  are  the  forms  which  proceed  to  an  ultimate  diftri- 
bution,  juft  as  intelligibles  receive  the  higheft  union:  for  all  progreftion  diminiflies  power 
and  increafes  multitude.  If  therefore  Timaeus  difcourfed  about  a  certain  intellectual  or¬ 
der,  he  would  have  mentioned  another  number,  as  for  inftance  the  hebdomadic  or  deca- 
die  ;  but  fince  he  fpeaks  about  the  intelligible  caufe  of  ideas,  and  which  comprehends 
all  fuch  animals  as  are  intelligible,  he  fays  that  the  firft  ideas  are  four.  For  there  the 
tetrad  fubftfts  proceeding  from  the  intelligible  monad,  and  filling  the  demiurgic  decad. 
For  “  divine  number,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  hymn  upon  it,  proceeds  from  the 
retreats  of  the  undecaying  monad,  till  it  arrives  at  the  divine  tetrad,  which  produces  the 
mother  of  all  things,  the  univerfal  recipient,  venerable,  placing  a  boundary  about  all  things, 
undeviating  and  unwearied,  which  both  immortal  gods  and  earth-born  men  call  the 
facred  decad  Here  the  uniform  and  occult  caufe  of  beingf  is  called  the  undecaying 
monad,  and  the  retreats  of  the  monad  :  but  the  manifeftation  of  intelligible  multitude, 
which  the  duad  fubfifting  between  the  monad  and  tetrad  unfolds,  is  denominated  the 
divine  tetrad  ;  and  the  world  itfelf  receiving  images  of  all  the  divine  numbers,  fupernally 
imparted  to  it,  is  the  decad  :  for  thus  we  may  underftand  thefe  verfes  looking  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  world.  And  thus  much  concerning  this  tetrad. 

*  The  last  line  of  these  verses,  viz.  a8otv?,Tot  tc  (hot,  tea.;  ytryevesif  avllpuTOt,  is  not  in  Pro.clus,  but  is  added 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Syrianus  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

J  Viz.  The  summit  of  the  intelligible  triad,  or  superessential  being. 
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In  the  next  place,  let  us  confuler  what  the  four  ideas  arc,  and  what  are  the  things  to 
which  they  give  fubfiftence  :  for  there  are  different  opinions  concerning  this,  fome  efpe- 
cially  regarding  the  words  of  Plato,  afferting  that  the  progreffion  is  into  gods,  and  the 
mortal  genera,  but  others  looking  to  things,  that  it  is  into  gods,  and  the 
genera  fuperior  to  man,  becaufe  thefe  fubfiff  prior  to  mortals,  and  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
demiurgus  fhould  not  immediately  produce  mortals  from  divine  natures.  Others  again 
conjoin  both  thefe,  and  follow  what  is  written  in  the  Epinomis,  that  gods  fubfiff  in  the 
heavens,  daemons  in  the  air,  demigods  in  water,  and  men  and  other  mortal  animals  in 
the  earth.  Such  then  being  the  diverfity  of  opinion  among  the  interpreters,  we  admire 
indeed  the  lovers  of  things,  but  we  fhall  endeavour  to  follow  our  leader  *.  Hence  we 
fay  that  the  celeffial  genus  of  gods  comprehends  all  the  celejiial  genera,  whether  they  are 
divine,  angelic,  or  dsemoniacal  *,  but  the  rwV-wandering,  all  fuch  as  are  arranged  in  the  air, 
whether  gods,  or  their  attendant  daemons,  or  mortal  animals  that  live  in  the  air.  Again, 
that  the  aquatic  comprehends  all  the  genera  that  are  allotted  water,  and  thofe  natures 
that  are  nourilhed  in  water  j  and  the  pedeftrial,  the  animals  that  are  diftributed  about 
the  earth,  and  that  fubfiff  and  grow  in  the  earth.  For  the  demiurgus  is  at  once  the 
caufe  of  all  mundane  natures,  and  the  common  father  of  all  things,  generating  the  di¬ 
vine  and  demoniacal  genera  by  and  through  himfelf  alone,  but  delivering  mortals  to  the 
junior  gods,  as  they  are  able  proximately  to  generate  them.  The  paradigm  alfo  is  not 
the  caufe  of  fome,  but  by  no  means  of  other  animals,  but  it  poffeffes  the  moft  total  caufes 
>of  all  things. 

It  is  alfo  requifite  to  confider  the  propofed  words  in  an  appropriate  manner,  according 
to  every  order  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  genus  of  gods  arranged  in  the  heavens,  in  one  way,, 
in  thofe  that  are  properly  called  gods,  and  in  another,  in  the  genera  more  excellent  than 
man.  For  we  fay  that  there  are  celeffial  angels,  dtemons,  and  heroes,  and  that  all  thefe 
are  called  gods,  becaufe  the  divine  idiom  has  dominion  over  their  effential  peculiarity. 
Again,  we  muff  confider  the  winged  and  air-wandering  in  one  way  iu  the  aerial 
gods,  in  another  in  daemons,  and  in  another  in  mortals.  For  that  which  is  intellectual 
in  the  gods,  is  denominated  winged ;  that  which  is  providential,  air -wandering,  as  per¬ 
vading  through  all  the  fphere  of  the  air,  and  connectedly  containing  the  whole  of  it.  But 
in  daemons,  the  winged  fignifies  rapidity  of  energy  j  and  the  air -wandering  indicates  their 
being  every  where  prefent,  and  proceeding  through  all  things  without  impediment* 

And 


*  Viz.  Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of  Froclus. 
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And  in  mortals,  the  winged  manifefts  the  motion  through  one  organ  of  thofe  natures 
that  alone  employ  the  circular  motion  j  but  the  air-wandering ,  the  all-various  motion 
through  bodies  :  for  nothing  hinders  partial  fouls  that  live  in  the  air  from  pervading 
through  it.  Again,  the  aquatic  in  divine  natures,  indicates  a  government  infeparable 
from  water :  and  hence  the  oracle  calls  thefe  gods  water-walkers  *  ;  but  in  the  genera 
attendant  on  the  gods,  it  fignifies  that  which  is  connective  of  a  moill  nature.  And  in¬ 
deed  the pedejiria.l,  in  one  place,  fignifies  that  which  conneCtedly  contains-the  laft  feat  of 
things,  and  proceeds  through  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  terrejlrial,  that  which  ftably 
rules  over  this  feat,  and  is  perfective  of  it  through  all-various  powers  and  lives  ;  but  in 
another  place  it  fignifies  the  government  at  different  times  of  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
through  an  appropriate  motion.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  names. 

But  from  thefe  things  it  may  be  inferred  that  intelligible  animal  itfelf  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  animal  itfelf  in  the  demiurgus ;  fince  the  former  has  not  definite  ideas  of 
mortal  animals.  For  the  demiurgus  wifhing  to  affimilate  what  the  world  contains  to 
every  thing  in  himfelf,  produced  mortal  animals,  that  he  might  make  the  world  all-per¬ 
fect  ;  but  he  comprehends  the  definite  ideas  of  thefe,  producing  them  from  the  immor¬ 
tal  genera.  He  knows  therefore  mortal  animals,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  them 
formally ;  and  he  thinks  fit  that  the  junior  gods,  looking  to  him,  and  not  to  animal  itfelf, 
fhould  fabricate  them,  in  confequence  of  containing  in  himfelf  feparately  the  ideas  of  mor¬ 
tals  and  immortals.  In  animal  itfelf,  therefore,  with  refpecl  to  the  aerial,  or  aquatic, 
or  terreftrial,  there  was  one  idea  of  each  of  thefe,  the  caufe  of  all  aerial,  aquatic,  or  pe- 
dehrial  animals,  but  they  are  divided  in  the  demiurgus  ;  and  fome  are  formal  compre¬ 
hensions  of  immortal  aerial,  and  others  of  mortal  aerial  animals  ;  and  after  the  fame 
manner  with  refpecl  to  the  aquatic  and  terreftrial  genera.  I  he  formal  multitude  there¬ 
fore  in  animal  itfelf,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  in  the  demiurgus,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
thefe  arguments. 

We  may  alfo  fee  that  Flato  makes  a  divilion  of  thefe  genera  into  monad  and  triad, 
(oppoftng  the  fummit  of  the  celeftial  genus  to  the  total  genera,)  and  into  two  duaus.  For 
he  denominates  the  celeftial  and  winged,  genus,  but  the  aquatic  and  pedefLial,  fpecies;  the 

*  Here,  also  by  an  unaccountable  mistake,  all  that  follows  after  the  word  bloota.r^as,  water-walkers, 
which  is  in  p.  2/0,  and  which  ought  immediately  to  follow  this  word,  begins  near  the  bottom  of  p.  27-,  at 
the  words  svi  os  rxy  sTToyxvxv,  &c. 
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latter  poffeffing  an  order  fubordinate  to  the  former,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fpecics  to 
genus.  It  is  likewife  requifite  to  obfervethat  he  omits  the  region  of  fire  in  thefe,  becaufe 
the  divine  genus  comprehends  the  fummit  of  fire.  For  of  fubiunary  bodies,  fire  has  not 
any  proper  region,  but  fubfifts  according  to  mutation  alone,  always  requiring  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  air  and  water.  For  its  proper  place,  as  fire,  is  on  high  :  but  neither  is  it 
there,  fiace  it  would  be  feen,  being  naturally  vxfible  nor  can  it  arrive  thither,  being  ex- 
tinguifhcd  by  the  furrounding  air,  which  is  diflimilar  to  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  requifite 
that  there  fliQuld  be  a  wholenefs  of  fire,  and  that  poffeffing  a  form  it  fhould  be  fomewhere, 
and  not  alone  confifl  in  being  generated,  and  if  there  is  no  fuch  fire  under  the  moon,  fire 
will  alone  fubfift  in  the  heavens,  abiding  fuch  as  it  is,  and  always  poffeffing  its  proper 
place.  For  a  motion  upwards  #  is  not  the  property  of  fire  when  fubfifling  according  to 
nature,  but  is  alone  peculiar  to  fire  when  fubfifling  contrary  to  nature.  Thus  alfo  the 
Sacred  Discourse  of  the  Chaldteans  conjoins  things  aerial  with  the  lunar  ratlings, 
attributing  to  fire  the  celeftial  region,  according  to  a  divifion  of  the  elements  in  the 
world.  For  the  fire  in  generation  is  a  certain  defluxion  of  the  celeftial  fire,  and  is  in  the 
cavities'of  the  other  elements.  There  is  not  however  a  fphere  of  fire  by  itfelf,  but  the 
fummit  of  air  imitates  the  purity  of  fupernal  fire.  And  we  denominate  this  fubiunary 
fire,  and  call  the  region  under  the  heavens  the  place  of  fire  :  for  this  is  raoft  fimilar  to 
the  celeftial  profundity,  as  the  termination  of  air  is  to  water, '  which  is  grofs  and  dark. 
But  you  fhould  not  wonder  if  the  moft  attenuated  and  pure  fire'  will  be  in  the  fummiis 
of  air,  as  the  moft  grofs  and  turbid  is  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ;  not  making  this  pure 
fire  to  be  a  wholenefs  different  from  the  whole  air,  but  confidering  it,  being  moft  attenu¬ 
ated,  as  carried  in  the  pores  of  the  air,  which  are  moft  narrow.  Hence  it  is  not  fecn 
through  two  caufes ;  from  not  being  diftinfl  from  the  air,  and  from  confiding  of  the 
fmalleft  parts  :  fo  that  it  does  not  refift  our  fight  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  light  of  vifi- 
ble  objects.  True  fire,  therefore,  fubfifts  in  the  heavens  ;  but  of  fubiunary  fire,  that 
which  is  moft  pure,  is  in  the  air  proximate  to  the  celeftial  regions,  which  Plato  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Dialogue  calls  aether ;  and  that  which  is  moft  grofs,  is  contained  in  the  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  earth. 

*  Agreeably  to  this,  Plotinus  observes,  that  eveiy  body,  when  in  its  proper  place,  is  either  at  rest,  or 
moves  circularly. 
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ifiand  bore  mild  and  dry  fruits,  fuch  as  we  ufe  for  food,  and  of  which  we 
make  bread,  (aliment  of  this  kind  being  denominated  by  us  leguminous,) 
together  with  fuch  meats,  drinks,  and  ointments,  as  trees  afford.  Here, 
likewise,  there  were  trees,  whofe  fruits  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  lport  and 
pleafure,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  ;  together  with  fuch  dainties  as 
are  ufed  as  the  remedies  of  fatiety,  and  are  grateful  to  the  weary.  All  thefe 
an  ifiand  which  once  exifted,  bore  facred,  beautiful,  and  wonderful,  and  in 
infinite  abundance.  The  inhabitants,  too,  receiving  all  thefe  from  the  earth, 
conftru&ed  temples,  royal  habitations,  ports,  docks,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
region,  difpofing  them  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  firff  place,  thofe 
who  refided  about  the  antient  metropolis  united  by  bridges  thofe  zones  of 
the  fea  which  we  before  mentioned,  and  made  a  road  both  to  the  external 
parts  and  to  the  royal  abode.  But  the  palace  of  the  king  was  from  the  firft 
immediately  raifed  in  this  very  habitation  of  the  God  and  their  anceftors. 
This  being  adorned  by  one  perfon  after  another  in  continued  fucceffion,  the 
latter  of  each  always  furpaffing  the  former  in  the  ornaments  he  bellowed, 
the  palace  became  at  length  aftonifhiiigly  large  and  beautiful.  For  they  dug 
a  trench  as  far  as  to  the  outermoff  zone,  which  commencing  from  the  fea 
extended  three  acres  in  breadth,  and  fifty  ftadia  in  length.  And  that  fhips 
might  fail  from  this  fea  to  that  zone  as  a  port,  they  enlarged  its  mouth,  fo 
that  it  might  be  fufficient  to  receive  the  largefi:  veffels.  They  likewife  divided 
by  bridges  thofe  zones  of  the  earth  which  feparated  the  zones  of  the  fea,  fo 
that  with  one  three-banked  galley  they  might  fail  from  one  zone  to  the 
other  ;  and  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  zones  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
might  fail  under  them.  For  the  lips  of  the  zones  of  earth  were  higher 
than  the  fea.  But  the  greatefi:  of  thefe  zones,  towards  which  the  fea  directed 
its  courfe,  was  in  breadth  three  ftadia  :  the  next  in  order  was  of  the  fame 
dimension.  But,  of  the  other  two,  the  watery  circle  was  in  breadth  two 
ftadia  ;  and  that  of  earth  was  again  equal  to  the  preceding  circle  of  water : 
but  the  zone  which  ran  round  the  ifiand  in  the  middle  was  one  ffadium  in 
breadth.  The  ifiand  which  contained  the  palace  of  the  king  was  five  fiadia 
in  diameter.  This,  together  with  the  zones,  and  the  bridge  which  was 
every  way  an  acre  in  breadth,  they  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  ffone,  and  raifed 
towers  and  gates  on  the  bridges  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fea.  Stones, 
too,  were  dug  out  from  under  the  ifiand,  on  all  fides  of  it,  and  from  within 
vol.  n.  4  f  and 
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and  without  the  zones  :  fome  of  which  were  white,  others  black,  and  others  • 
red  :  and  thefe  Hone  quarries,  on  account  of  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  afforded 
two  convenient  docks.  With  refpedt  to  the  edifices,  fome  were  of  a  fimple 
Hrudlure,  and  others  were  raifed  from  Hones  of  different  colours  ;  thus  by 
variety  purfuing  pleafure,  which  was  allied  to  their  nature.  They  likewife 
covered  the  fuperficies  of  the  wall  which  inclofed  the  moil  outward  zone 
with  brafs,  ufing  it  for  this  purpofe  as  an  ointment ;  but  they  covered  the 
fuperficies  of  that  wall  which  inclofed  the  interior  zone  with  tin  :  and  laftly* 
they  covered  that  which  inclofed  the  acropolis  with  orichalcum,  which  fhines 
with  a  fiery  fplendour. 

The  royal  palace  within  the  acropolis  was  conftru&ed  as  follows : — In  the 
middle  of  it  there  was  a  temple,  difficult  of  accefs,  facred  to  Clites  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  which  was  furrounded  with  an  inclofure  of  gold.  In  this  place 
affembling  in  the  beginning,  they  produced  the  race  of  ten  kings;  and  from  the 
ten  divifions  of  the  whole  region  here  collected  every  year,  they  performed 
feafio  liable  facrifces  to  each.  But  the  temple  of  Neptune  was  one  ftadium 
in  length,  and  three  acres  in  breadth;  and  its  altitude  was  commenfurate 
to  its  length  and  breadth.  There  was  fomething,  however,  barbaric  in  its 
form.  All  the  external  parts  of  the  temple,  except  the  fummit,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  fiver;  for  that  was  covered  with  gold.  With  refpect  to  the 
internal  parts,  the  roof  was  entirely  formed  from  ivory,  variegated  with 
gold,  fiver,  and  orichalcum;  but  as  to  all  the  other  parts,  fuch  as  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  pavement,  thefe  were  adorned  with  orichalcum.  Golden  flatues, 
too,  were  placed  in  the  temple  ;  and  the  God  himfelf  was  reprefented  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  chariot,  and  governing  fix-winged  horfes  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
through  his  magnitude,  he  touched  the  roof  with  his  head.  An  hundred 
Nereids  upon  dolphins  were  circularly  difpofed  about  him  ;  for  at  that  time 
this  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  number  of  the  Nereids.  There  were  likewife 
many  other  flatues  of  private  perfons  dedicated  within  the  temple.  Round  the 
temple,  on  the  outfide,  Hood  golden  images  of  ail  the  women  aud  men  that 
had  decended  from  the  ten  kings  :  together  with  many  other  Hatues  of  kings 
and  private  perfons,  which  had  been  dedicated  from  the  city,  and  from  foreign 
parts  that  were  in  fubjedlion  to  the  Atlantic  ifland.  There  was  an  altar,  too, 
which  accorded  in  magnitude  and  conflru&ion  with  the  other  ornaments  of 
the  temple;  and  in  like  manner,  the  palace  was  adapted  to  the  magnitude 
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never  wake  war  again  ft  each  other,  and  that  all  of  them  fhould  give  affift- 
ance  if  any  perfon  in  Tome  one  of  their  cities  fhould  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  royal  race.  And  as  they  confulted  in  common  refpeCting  war  and  other 
actions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  anceftors,  they  afiigncd  the  empire  to 
the  Atlantic  family.  But  they  did  not  permit  the  king  to  put  to  death  any 
of  his  kindred,  unlefs  it  feemed  fit  to  more  than  five  out  of  the  ten  kings. 
Such  then  being  the  power,  and  of  fuch  magnitude,  at  that  time,  in  thofe 
places,  Divinity  transferred  it  from  thence  to  thefe  parts,  as  it  is  reported,  on 
the  following  occafion.  For  many  generations,  the  Atlantics,  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  God  was  fufficient  for  them,  were  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
benignantly  affeCted  toward  a  divine  nature,  to  which  they  were  allied. 
For  they  pofieiTed  true,  and  in  every  refpeCt  magnificent  conceptions;  and 
employed  mildnels  in  conjunction  with  prudence,  both  in  thofe  cafual  cir- 
cumftances  which  are  always  taking  place,  and  towards  each  other.  Hence, 
defpifing  every  thin'g  except  virtue,  they  confidered  the  concerns  of  the  pre- 
fent  life  as  trifling,  and  therefore  eafily  endured  -them  ;  and  were  of  opinion 
that  abundance  of  riches  and  other  poffeffions  was  nothing  more  than  a 
burthen.  Nor  were  they  intoxicated  by  luxury,  nor  did  they  fall  into  error, 
in  confequence  of  being  blinded  by  incontinence  ;  but,  being  fober  and  vigi¬ 
lant,  they  acutely  perceived  that  all  thefe  things  were  increafed  through  com¬ 
mon  friendfhip,  in  conjunction  with  virtue  ;  but  that,  by  eagerly  purfuing 
and  honouring  them,  thefe  external  goods  themfelves  were  corrupted,  and, 
together  with  them,  virtue  and  common  friendfhip  were  deftroyed.  From 
reafoning  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  continuance  of  a  divine  nature,  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  previoufly  difcufied,  were  increafed  among  them. 
But  when  that  portion  of  divinity,  or  divine  deftiny,  which  they  enjoyed, 
vanifhed  from  among  them,  in  confequence  of  being  frequently  mingled  with 
much  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  human  manners  prevailed, — then,  being  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  events  of  the  prefent  life,  they  aCted  in  a  disgraceful 
manner.  Hence,  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  feeing,  they  appeared  to  be 
bafe  characters,  men  who  feparated  things  moft  beautiful  from  fuch  as  are 
moft  honourable:  but  by  thofe  who  were  unable  to  perceive  the  true  life, 
which  conduCts  to  felicity,  they  were  confidered  as  then  in  the  highefl 
degree  worthy  and  bleffed,  in  confequence  of  being  filled  with  an  unjufl 
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defire  of  pofiefiing,  and  tranfcending  in  power.  But  Jupiter,  the  God  of 
Gods,  who  governs  by  law,  and  who  is  able  to  perceive  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  when  he  faw  that  an  equitable  race  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  and 
was  defirous  of  punifiiing  them,  in  order  that  by  acquiring  temperance  they 
might  poflefs  more  elegant  manners,  excited  all  the  Gods  to  affemble  in 
their  mold  honourable  habitation,  whence,  being  feated  as  in  the  middle  of 
ihe  univerfe,  he  beholds  all  fuch  things  as  participate  of  generation  :  and 
having  affembled  the  Gods,  he  thus  addrefled  them  :********** 
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